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TITUS  LIVIUS,  the  liluftriouB 'Author  oF 
the  Roman  Hiftoxy,  defcended  frcMn  a 
noble  femilj  in  Rome,  acid  was  born  at  Pata«» 
vium,  now  called  Padua,  in  Italy,  in  the  694th 
year  of  Rome,  fifty-^^t  years  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Chriftian  sera. 

Like  many  other  literary  men,  his  life  was 
contemplatiye,  raither  than  active;  very  few 
particulars,  therefore,  concerning  him,  have 
come  down  to  us.  He  refided  at  Rome,  for  a 
coniiderable  tkne,  where  he  was  much  noticed^ 
and  highly  honoured,  by  Auguftus  j  to  whom 
he  was  previ<Miily  known,  it  is  faid,  by  fome 
writings  which  he  had  dedicated  to  himi 
Seneca,  however,  is  iUent  upon  the  fttbjed  of 
this  fuppofed  dedication,  though  he  mentions 
the  work  itfelf,  which,  he  fays,  obtifkled  of 
moral  and  philofophical  dialogU€ls. 

He  appears  to  ha^e  cobceived  the  project  o^ 
writing  his  hiftory,    immediately,  tipon  Jbis 
fetding  at  Rome ;  or,  perhaps,  he  came  thither  . 
for  the  purpofe  of  coUedting  the  netellary  ma^ 
terials  for  that  great  work# 

Auguftus  appointed  him  prece|)tor  to  his 
grandfon  Claudius^  Afterwards  emperon  But 
he  feems  not  much  to  have  attended  to  the 
advantages  which  migHt  have  refulted  from  fo 
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advantageous  a  connedion,  and  to  have  occa^ 
pied  himfelf,  entirely,  in  the  compofition  of  his 
hiftory ;  parts  of  which,  as  they  were  finiihed, 
he  read  to  Auguftus  and  Mecsnas. 

Di{lra£ted  with  the  tumult,  and  difgufted,  it 
may  be,  with  the  intrigues  and  cabals  of  Rome, 
he  fought  retirement  and  tranquillity  in  the 
beautiful  country,  and  delightful  climate,  of 
Naples,  Here,  epjoying  uninterrupted  literary 
eafe  and  quiet,  he  continued  his  labour,  and 
finifhed  his  work,  compriftng,  in  an  hundred 
and  forty-two  books,  the  hiftory  of  Rome, 
from  the  foundation  of  that  city  to  the  death 
of  Drufus,  containing  a  period  of  feven  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  years,  ending  nine  yea^s 
before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  Having  con>- 
pleted  this  great  work,  he  returned  to  fpend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  his  native  country, 
where  he  died,  A,  D.  17,  at  the  age  of  feventy- 
five  years. 

What  family  he  left  behind  him,  is  not 
known.  Quintilian,  however,  mentions  that 
he  had  a  fon,  for  whofe  inftrudion  he  drew  up 
fome  excellent  obfervations  on  rhetoric ;  and 
there  is  alfo  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  he  had  a 
daughter,  married  to  Lucius  Magius,  an  orator, 
who  is  advantageoufly  fpoken  of  by  Seneca. 

How  highly  his  works  were  eftemed,  and 
himfelf  perfonally  honoured  and  refpedled, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
is  mentioned  by  many  ancient  authors.  Tacitus 
tells  us*,  that  "  T.  Livius,  that  admirable  hifto- 
**  xiaO|  not  more  diftinguifhed  by  his  eloquence 
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"  tfean  by  his  fidelity,  was  fo  lavilh  in  his  praife 
"  of  Pompey,  that  Auguftiis  called  him  theP^»i- 
^^  petan :  and  yet  his  iriendfhi]^  for  feim  was  un- 
*'  alterable."  The  younger  Pliny  informs  us  *> 
that  ^^  a  certain  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Cadiz 
•*  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  illuftrious  chara^er  of 
**  Livy,  that  he  travelled  to  'Rome  on  purpofe 
^  to  fee  that  great  genius ;  and,  as  foon  as  he 
"  had  fatisfied  his  curiofity,  returned  home/* 

Of  the  hundred  and  forty^two  books,  of 
which  thehiflory  of  Rome  originally  confifted^ 
thirty-fiVe  only  have  come  down  to  us.  The 
contents  of  the  whole,  the  hundred  and  thirty- 
fqventh  and  eighth  excepted,  have  been  pre^ 
ferved ;  compiled,  as  fome,  without  any  good 
i*eafon,  have  fuppofed,  by  Livy  himfelf ;  whUc 
others,  with  equal  improbability,  have  aflerted 
them  to  be  the  work  of  Lucius  Florus,  an  au« 
thor  of  a  portion  of  Roman  hiftory.  Whoever 
may  have  been  the  compiler,  a  fad  as  ufelefs, 
as  it  is  now  impoilible,  to  afcertain,  they  are 
highly  curious;  and  although  they  contain  but  a 
fj2unt  outline,  yet  they  ferve  to  convey  fome  idea 
of  the  original,  and  greatly  excite  regret  at  the 
lofs  of  fo  large  a  portion  of  this  valuable  work. 

The  parts  of  this  hiftory  which  we  now  poC- 
fefs,  are,  the  firft  decade  :  for  it  appears,  from 
his  having  prefixed  feparate  prefatory  introduc- 
tions to  each  portion,  that  the  author  had  di- 
vided his  work  into  diftindt  parts,  confifting 
each  of  ten  books.  The  firft  decade  commences 
with  the  foundation  of  thecity  of  Rome,  and  ra- 
pidly runs  over  the  affairs  of  four  hundred  and 
I  •  Ep.  n.  3, 
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fixtyycin.  The  fecond  decade  is  loft :  it  com- 
prifed  a  period  of  feventy-fivc  years ;  the  pria^ 
cipal  occurrence  in  it  was  the  firft  Punic  war, 
in  which  the  Romans,  after  a  long  and  arduous 
ftruggle,  were  finally  viaoribus.  Tlie  third 
decade  is  e:(taat :  it  contains  a  particular  and 
well  detailed  account  of  the  fecond  Punic 
war;  the  longeft,  as  our  author  himfelf  obferves^ 
and  the  inoft  hazardous  war,  the  Romans  had 
ever  been  engaged  in ;  in  the  courfe  of  which 
they  gained  fo  many  advantages,  and  acquired 
fo  mtich  military  experience,  that  no  nation 
was  ever  able,  afterwards,  to  vnthftand  them. 
The  fourth  decade  contains  the  Macedonian 
war  againft  Philip,  and  the  Afiatic  againft  An- 
tiochus.  Thefe  are  related  at  confidetable  length, 
infomuch  that  the  ten  books  comprife  a  fpace  of 
twenty-three  years  only.  Of  the  fifth  decade 
the  five  firft  books  only  remain,  and  thefe  very 
imperfeft.  They  give  an  account  of  the  war 
with  Perfeus,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  gainfi 
feveral  advantages  againft  the  Romans,  but  is, 
at  length,  fubdued,  and  hts  kingdom  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province ;  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  feveral  Roman  governors  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  provinces,  and  their  punifh- 
ment ;  and  of  the  third  Punic  war,  which  lafted 
only  five  years. 

Of  the  remaining  books,  it  has  been  already 
faid,  that  the  contents  only  have  been  preferv- 
cd ;  and  they  ferve  to  flicw  us  the  greatnefs 
of  our  lofs,  the  greateft  literary  lofe,  perhaps, 
owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  time.  Lrvy 
had  employed  forty-five  books^  in  the  hiftory 
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of  fix  centuries ;  but  fo  many,  fo  various,  and 
fo  interefting  were  the  events,  which  he  had 
before  him  for  fele£tion,  in  the  latter  period  of 
the  Republic,  that  it  took  him   above  dou- 
ble that  number  to  relate  the  occurrences  of 
little  more  than  an  hundred  and  twenty  years* 
From  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has 
written  the  former  part  of  his  Hiftory,  we  may 
judge  of  what  muft  have  been  the  merit  of  this 
latter  part,which fails  us,iuifortunately,  at  a  moft 
remarkable  period,  when  rational  curiofity  is 
raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch.     Nor  can  we  doubt 
the  excellence  of  its  execution,  when  we  con- 
fider  how  much  better,  and  how  much  more 
copious  his  materials  muft  have  been ;  for,  be- 
fides  what  he  could  draw  from  his  own  per- 
fonal   knowledge,  having  lived   among,   and 
converfed  familiarly  with,  the  moft  confider- 
able  men  in  the  empire,  who  were  themfelves 
principal  adors  in  the  important  tranfadiions 
which  he  relates,  he  had  accefs  to  the  beft  poC- 
fible  written  materials;  to  the  memoirs  of  Sylla^ 
Caefar,  Labienus,  Pollio,  Auguftus,  and  miny  . 
others  which  were  then  extariL     What  would 
we  not  give  for  the  pidure,  finiflied  by  fo  able 
a  hand,  from  the  ftetches  of  fuch  mafters? 
"What  delight  would  it  not  afford  us,  to  fee  thfe 
whole  prbgreft  of  a  free  Government  from  li- 
berty to  fervitude  ?    the  whole  feries  of  caufe^ 
and  effeds,  apparent  and  real,  public  and  prr- 
Vate  ?    thofe  which  all  men  faw,  and  all  good 
men  oppcfed  and  lamented,  at  the  time  ;   and 
thofe  which  were  fo  difguifed  to  the  prejudices, 
to  the  partialities,  of  a  divided  people^  and  even 
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to  the  corruption  of  mankind,  that  many  did 
not,  and  that  many  could  pretend  thev  did  not, 
•  difccm  them,  till  it  was  too  late  to  reuft  them  ? 
I  own,  fays  a  noble  Author  *,  I  (hould  be  glad 
to  exchange  what  we  have  of  this  Hiftory,  for 
what  we  have  not. 

Much  as  our  Hiftorian.  was  admired,  and 
highly  as  he  was  refpeded,  yet  he  was  not 
without  his  detradlors.  He  was  charged  with 
Patavinity  in  his  writings.  The  firft  perfoA 
who  brought  this  charge  againft  him,  feenis  to 
have  been  Afmius  PoUio,  a  polite  and  elegant 
writer,  and  a  diftinguifhed  ornament  of  the 
age  of  Auguftusf. 

In  what  this  Pativinity  confifled,  no  ancient 
author  havirig  defined  it,  it  is  not  now^eafy  to 
fay;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  a  matter  which  has 
been  much  difputed.     Some  will  have  it  that 
it  was  a  political  term,  and  that  it  fignified  an 
attachment  to  the  Pompeian  party :  others  con- 
-  tend  that  it  meant  a  hatred  to  the  Gauls ;  that 
it  was  fymbolical  of  fome  blameable  particu* 
larity,  they  know  not  what.     The  more  pro- 
bable opinion,  however,  feems,  from  the  term 
itfelf,  to  be,  that  it  fignified  fome  provincial 
peculiarity  of  dialed.     Ancient  Italy,  like  mo- 
dern Italy,  had  its  differences,  not  of  idiom 
merely,  but  of  language,   in  every  different 
province.    In  proportion  ^  their  language  va- 
ries, at  this  day,  from  the  purity  of  the  Tufcan 
dialed,  they  become  almoft  unintelUgible  to 
each  other  :   with  difficulty  can  a  Venetian  and 
a  Neopolitan  converfe  together;    that  is»  the 
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people :  for  the  well  educated  in  every  coun- 
try learn  to  fpeak  and  write  the  dialed  of  the 
metropolis  ;  although,  if  brought  up  in  their 
own  provinces,  however  nearly  their  language 
may  approach  the  purity  of  that  of  the  capital, 
yet  it  will  ever  retain  fome  tincture  of  pro- 
vinciality. 

If  this  fuppofition  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Patavinity  be  right,  the  fad,  upon  fuch 
authority  as  that  of  PoUio,  muft  be  admitted; 
although  in  what,  prccifely,  it  con(ifted,it  is  not, 
at  prefent,  perhaps,  poffible  to  determine.  Much 
has  been  written  upon  the  fubje£t,  which,  in 
reality,  feems  now  to  be  an  idle  inquiry;  and, 
as  a  diflertation  upon  this  matter  could  afford 
neither  inftrudlion  nor  entertainment  to  the 
mere  Englifli  reader,  for  whofe  ufe  the  fol- 
lowing Tranflation  is  principally  intended,  we 
fliall  difmifs  the  fubjed  with  obferving,  that 
what  Quintilian  has  not  told  us,  no  modern 
Scholar  will  ever  have  penetration  enough  to 
difcover :  and  we  may  be  alfo  dlowcd  to  fup- 
pofe  that,  whatever  thefe  peculiarities  may  have 
been,  as  that  great  Critic  has  not  thought  them 
worth  pointing  out,  they  cannot  have  been 
either  very  numerous,  or  of  very  material  con- 
fequcnce. 

Nor  will,  perhaps,  anothoLobjedion,  made 
by  modern  critics,  be  deemed  of  much  greater 
weight.  They  diflike,  it  feems,  the  plan  of  hi^ 
Hiftory,  aftd  they  found  that  diflike,  chiefly,  on 
the  fpeechcs  which  he  fo  frequently  introduces, 
which,  they  contend,  it  is  not  probable  could 
have  been  fpoken  upon,  the  occafions  alleged; 
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and  therefore  they  pronounce  them  to  be  viola- 
tions of  truth.  That  niany  of  them  were  not 
fpoken  by  the  perfons  to  whom  they  are 
afcribed,  nor  upon  the  occalions  alleged,  muft 
be  admitted :  but  they  do  not,  upon  that  ac- 
count, violate  the  truth  of  hiftory.  Nobody 
can  fuppofe  that  our  author  ever  meant  to  im- 
pofe  upon  his  readers,  and  to  make  them  be- 
lieve that  what  he  has  given  us,  as  faid  by  the 
difierent  perfons  whom  he  introduces,  was 
really  faid  by  them:  the  fuppofition  is  abfurd. 
He  could  only  mean  to  vary  his  ftyle  j  and  to 
enliven  and  embellifli  matter,  which,  if  con- 
tinued in  the  even  and  unvaried  tone  of  nar- 
ration, would  be  fometimes  heavy  and  tedious; 
and  this  he  often  does  in  a  very  pleafing  man- 
lier, making  thefe  fuppofed  fpeeches  a  vehicle 
for  conveying,  and  that  in  a  very  lively  man- 
ner, the  arguments  for  and  againft  a  propofed 
meafure ;  and  he  often  brings  into  them  a  re- 
lation of  fafts,  chiefly  fadls  of  remoter  times,  in 
a  much  more  agreeable  manner  than  he  could 
have  interwoven  them  into  his  narrative,  which 
ihould  always  be  progreflive.  Modern  hifto- 
rians,  it  is  true,  have  rejeded  this  plan :  but 
Uhy  is  not  therefore  repiehenfible,  becaufe  he 
does  not  conform  himfelf  to  their  idea*  of 
hiftoric  ftrudure^but  chofe  rather  to  conform 
himfelf  to  a  cuftom  which  prevailed  very  ge- 
nerally before  his  time,  and  which^ucceeding 
writers,  of  great  tafte  and  judgment,  have  ap- 
proved and  adopted.  The  conduA  of  Livy^ 
in  this  refpeft,  if  neceflary,  might  be  juftified  by 
the  example  of  Herddotus^Xcnophon,  Polybius, 
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Salluft,  Tacitus^  and  otheir,  whofe  hiftetrie* 
abound  with  fpeeches.  Thefe  fpeeches  fre* 
quently  give  a  more  perfed  idea  of  the  cha» 
ra&er  of  th^  fuppofed  fpeaker,  than  coi^ld  eafily 
have  been  done  by  mere  defcription ; .  and  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  fa£t9  which 
they  fom^times  contain^and  the  arguments  they 
urge,  would,  if  thrown  into,  formal  narrative, 
and^  as  they  muft  often  be,  or  they  <:ould  not 
be  introducec^,  into  efufodes  and  digreflioxis, 
lofe  much  of  their  aninu^tipn  and  force^  and 
with  them,  much  ot  their  grace  and  beauty. 

When  we  confider  the  ufe  thus  made  of  them, 
we  (hatt  ixot  perhaps  feel  inclined  to  give  than 
up,  although  obliged  to  coniider  many  of  them 
as  mere  fidions ;  .contrived,  however,with  miich 
ingenuity,  and  for  the  laudable  purpofe  of  con«t 
veying  uTeful  reflediona  and  falut^y  admotu*^ 
tions«  But  though  it  be  admitted,  that  many 
of  them  are  fiditious,  yet  it  may  be,  contended 
that  they  are.  not  all  fo.  Maijy  c^  thofc  de- 
livered in  the  fenate,  in  pcyular  afiembUes,  ip 
conventions  of  ambafladors,  and  other  the  like 
occafions,  are  moft  probably  genuine ;  and,  if 
they  are  fo,  they  fumiib  us  with  very  curiooa 
foecimens  of  ancient  eloquence.  Many  publiQ*. 
Speakers  among  the  Ronuos  v^ere  in  the  habit 
pf  publiihirng  their  fpeeches  imon  particular 
pccafions;  and  others,  deliveredTupon  import# 
smt  occurrences,  would, 'doubtleid,.  be  zxotcd 
down,  and  oirculated,  by  thofe  who  were 
purious  about,  and  probably  incet^fted  in,  the 
pcpafionj  of  them,     We  kijow  thaj,  ift  our  own 
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times,  the  fubftance  of  fpeechcs  in  the  Britifh 
parliament,  and  other  aflemblies,  has  often  been 
accurately  colleified,  and  carefully  preferred  j 
leind  w«  Jnay,  therrforc,  reafonably  liippofethat 
fpeeches  in  the  Roman  fenate,  upon  fubjefts 
in  which  the  whole  community  were  deeply 
interefted,  would  be  heard  with  equ4  attention, 
^d  preferved  with  equal  care. 

A  charge,  of  a  very  heavy  nature,  has  been 
brought  againft  our  Author,  which,  were  it  well 
founded,  would  utterly  difqualify  him  from 
writing  a  credible  liiftory.  He  liJ  accufed  of 
fuperftitious  credulity*  That  he  ivas  of  a  fe- 
rious  and  religious  turn  of  mind,  is  fufficiently 
apparent  from  many  paflages  in  his  Hiflory,  in 
which  he  feverely  reprehends^the  licentiouihefs 
and  profligacy  of  the  times  he  lived  in,  and  ap- 
plauds the  fimplicity  of  cpndu£t,  vid  fandity 
6f  manners,  of  ancient  times,  when  **  that  dif- 
V  regard  of  the  gods,  which  prevails  in  the  pre*- 
^^  fcnt  age,  had  not  taken  place ;  nor  did  every 
^*  one,  by  his  own  interpretations,  accommodate 
*'  baths  and  the  laws  to  his  particular  views,  but 
t*  rather  adapted  his  pradkice  to  th?m*,**  Again, 
fpeaking  of  Spurius  Papirius,  he  dcfcribes  him 
ds  a  "  youth,  born  in  an  age  when  that  fort  of 
^  learning  which  inculcates  contempt  of  the  gods 
*f  waS'  yet  unlniownf."  Niimbenefs  paflages, 
to  this  efFedt,  might  be  cited;  fuffice  it,  how- 
ever,  to  obferve,  that  he  omits  no  opportunity 
of  applauding  good  and  pious  actions,  and  of 
reprehending,  with  ftrong  indignation,  the  pro- 
fane, the  impious,  and  dx<&  immoral. 
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But,  to  be  religious  is  one  thing,  to  be  fu-» 
perftitious  is  another.  He  has,  certainly,  re- 
corded many  and  monftrous  prodigies;  to 
enumerate  which  would  be  both  tedious  and 
difgufting.  As,  however,  they  were  not  merely 
the  fubjedt  of  popular  tales  and  vulgar  con- 
verfation,  but  the  objeds  of  public  attention^ 
noticed  always  by  the  magiftrates,  and  often 
by  the  fenate,  whom  we  frequently  find  order*^ 
ing  expiations  of  them,  it  was  his  duty,  as  ai| 
hiftorian,  to  relate  them,  fince  they  thus  made 
a  part  of  the  public  tranfaftions  of  the  times. 
And  this  he  does,  with  particular  caution;  ap^ 
parently  anxious  left  he  ihould  be  fuppofed  to 
believe  in  fuch  abfurdities,  and  protefting,  as  it 
were,  againft  the  imputation  of  fuperftitiont 
Thus,  upon  an  occafion  where  he  relates  more, 
and  more  extraordinary,  prodigies,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  his  Hiftory,  he  introduces  his  ac-r 
<:ount  ef  them  by  faying,  ^*  Numerous  pro-^ 
**  digies  were  reported  to  have  happened  thi? 
^  year;  and  the  more  they  were  credited  by 
•^  fimple  and  fuperftitious  people,  the  more  fuch 
*^  ftbries  multiplied**"  He  generally  introduces 
the  mention  of  them,  with  a  referve  as  to  his 
own  belief  of  them :  "  Many  prodigies  were 
*^  reported  f."  "  It  was  believed  that  crows  had 
**  not  only  tornwith  their  beaks  fome  gold  inthe 
•'  Capitol,  but  had  even  eaten  it  J."  And  again, 
**  Fires  from  heaven,  breaking  out  in  various 
"  places,  had,  as  was  faid,'*  &c.  §  Nor  is  he 
at  all  fcrupulous  in  declaring  thefe  numerous 
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prodigies  to  derive  their  origin  from  fuf^erftitious 
weaknefs :  thus^  ^^  So  apt  is  fupcrftitibus  weak-* 
**  nefs  to  introduce  the  deities  into  the  moft 
"  trivial  occurrences*."  **  The  mention  of  one 
**  prodigy  was\  as  ufual,  followed  by  reports  of 
"  others  f."  **  From  this  caufe  arofe  abundance 
*'  C^fuperftitious  notions;  and  the  minds  6f  the 
*'  pepple  became  difpofed  both  to  believe  and  to 
**  propagate  accounts  of  prodigies,  of  which  a 
**  very  great  number  were  reported:}:/'  **  The 
**  confuls  expiated  feveral  prodigies  which  had 
**  been  reported  §."  "  Several  deceptions  of  the 
^  eyes  and  ears  were  credited  ||  •"  One  is  almoft 
tenipfed  to  think,  that  thofe  who  charge  our 
Aurthw  with  credl^ity,  had  never  read  him; 
Qtberwife,  how^could  they  overlook  fuch  paf- 
fs^es  as  thefe,  and  efpecially  the  following,  in 
MF^H:b  he  feems  aware  that  fuch  a  charge  might 
he  brought  againft  him,  and  labours  to  obviate 
it  I  "  In  proportion  as  the  war  was  protrafted 
*^  to  s^  greater  length,  and  fuccefles  and  difap- 
**  pointments  produced  various  alterations,  not 
♦'  only  in  the  fituations,  but  in  the  fentiments 
♦'  of  men,  fuparftitious  obfcrvances,  and  thefe 
"  moftly  introduced  from  abroad,  gained  fuch 
**  ground  among  the  people  in  general,  that  it 
"  ieemed  as  if  either  mankind,  or  the  deities, 
•*  had  undergone  fome  fudden  change  1[." 

From  the  pafiages  here  adduced,  and  very 
many  others  to  the  fame  purport  might  be 
quoted,  it  may  be  confidently  pronounced, 
that  our  AutilOY  was  not  the  dupe  of  thofe 
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vulgar  rumours,  thofe  "  deceptions  of  the  eyee 
^  and  ears,*'  which  yet  he  has  thought  it  his  duty 
to  record.  And,  in  truth,  it  ieeitis  as  if  the 
people  themfelves,  at  leaft  the  more  enlighteued 
of  them,  were  equally  inclined,  if  eftabliihed 
cuftom  would  have  allowed,  to  difregard  them : 
"  They  grew  wearv,"  we  are  told,  "  not  only 
"  of  khe  thing  itfelt,  but  of  the  religious  rites  cn- 
**  joined  in  confequence ;  for  Uieither  could  the 
^  fenate  be  convened,  nor  the  bufinefs  of  the 
**  public  he  traafaded,  the  confuU  were  fo  con- 
^  ftautly  employed  infecrifices  and  expiations*." 
And,  ^cordi.ngly,  witix  a  view  to  dim^iniflx  the 
reports  of  thefe  mlrack^^  and  the  troubkfeme 
ceremonies  coofequeiat  thereupon,  the  confuk, 
by  dire^lion  of  the.  fenate,  publidied  ail  edifk, 
that  when  "  on  any  day  public  worfeip  fljould 
"  be  ordered,  incQufequence  of  the  report  of  an 
"  earthquakei^  no  perfon  flbouid  report  another 
•*  earthquake  on  that  day  f*"  Indeed,  how  very 
little  faith  the  fenate  really  had  in  omens,  pro- 
digies, and  aufpices,  we  may  learn  from  a  re^ 
m^kable  order,  made  by  them,  upon  receiving 
from  a  conful  the  report  of  the  appearance  of 
unfavourable  omen$,  in  ho  lefs  than  three  vic- 
tims fucceffively  facrificed :  "  they  ordered 
him,'*  fays  the  Hiftorian,  "  to  continue  facri- 
**  ficing  the  larger  viaims,  until  the  omens 
^  ihould.  prove  favourable  J." 

It  may  be  afked,  if  Livy  himfelf,  the  fenate, 
and  very  many,  perhaps  the  greater  number, 
of  the  people,  difbelieved  thefe  omens  and  pro** 
digie?^  why  relate  them  ?  He  aafwers  the  quef- 
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tion  himfelf;  "  I  am  well  iwarc/'  he  fays,"  that, 
**  through  the  fame  difrcgard  to  religion,  which 
*'  has  led  men  into  the  prefeht  prevailing  opi- 
*'  nion,  of  the  gods  never  giving  portents  of  any 
"  future  events,  no  prodigies  are  now  either  re- 
ported to  government,  or  recorded  in  hifto- 
ries.  But,  for  my  part,  while  I  am  writing 
"  the  tranfaftions  of  ancient  times,  my  fen- 
**  tiinents,  I  know  not  how,  become  antique ; 
"  and  I  feel  a  kind  of  religious  awe,  which 
**  compels  me  to  confider  that  events,  which 
*'  the  men  of  thofe  times,  renowned  for  wifdom, 
•*  judged  deferving  of  the  attention  of  govern- 
•*  ment,  and  of  public  expiation,  muft  certainly 
*'  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  my  Hiftory*."  And^ 
in  truth,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  an  account 
of  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  the  fuper- 
ftitious  obfervances,  of  different  nations  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  forms  not  the  leaft  curious  chap- 
ter in  thfe  hiftory  of  the  human  mind. 

A  ftill  heavier  charge  hath  been  brought 
againft  our  Author ;  indeed  the  heavieft  that 
can  be  alleged  againft  an  hiftorian;  namely, 
the  violation  cf  the  firft  great  law  of  hiftory ; 
which  is,  not  to  dare  to  aflert  any  thing  falfe, 
and  not  to  fupprefs  any  truth  f.  He  who  could 
not  be  warped  by  views  of  private  intereft, 
has  yet  been  fuppofed,  from  an  excefs  of  zeal 
for  the  honour  and  glory  of  his  country,  in 
fome  inftances,  to  have  gone  beyond  the  truth, 
in  others  to  have  fupprefled  it. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  how  highly 
he.  was  efteemed  by  Auguftus,  and  that  he  had 
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even  received  no  inconfiderable  marks  of  fa- 
vour from  him.  Yet  he  does  not  feem  to  have 
courted  this  efteem,  or  thofe  favours,  by  any- 
particular  attention  on  his  part ;  nor  to  have 
endeavoured  to  repay  them,  by  the  only  return 
which  authors  can  make,  the  loading  their  pa- 
trons with  undeferved  praifes.  Although,  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote  his  Hiftory,  Auguftus 
was  in  complete  poffeffion  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, yet  he  names  him  but  three  times,  and 
then  but  in  a  flight  and  curfory  manner;  not 
availing  himfelf  of  the  opportunity  to  heap 
adulation  upon  him,  but  limply  giving  him 
that  praife  to  which  he  was  unqueftionably  en- 
titled. On  occafion  of  (hutting  the  temple  of 
Janus,  he  takes  the  opportunity  of  mentioning,^ 
that  it  had  been  but  twice  fhut  fmce  the  reign 
of  Numa :  the  firft  time  in  the  confulfhip  of 
Titus  Manlius,  on  the  termination  of  the  firft 
Punic  war,  and  that  "  the  happinefs  of  feeing  it 
*•  fhut  the  fecond  time,  the  gods  granted  to  our 
•*  own  times,  when,  after  the  battle  of  Adlium, 
**  the  emperor,  Caefar  Auguftus,  eftabliflied  uni- 
"  verfal  peace,  on  land  and  fea  *."  As  Auguftus 
was  highly  vain  of  this  circumftance,  had  our 
Author's  difpofition  led  him  to  flatter  this  ma- 
fter  of  the  world,  it  would  have  afforded  hini 
an  excellent  opportunity ;  as  would  another 
occafion,  where,  fpeaking  of  fpolta  opimay  dc- 
pofited  by  Coflus  in  one  of  the  temples,  he 
appeals  to  the  teftimony  of  Auguftus  Cxiar, 
whom  he  ftyles  "  the  founder  or  reftorer  of  all 
ourtempl^f ."  But,  above  all,  he  might  have 
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found  a  niche  for  him,  a8  well  as  others  of  ii» 
£imily,  when  he  mentions  the  diftinguiftied 
vidtory  gained  by  Livius  and  Nero  over  Haf- 
drubal*.  He  relates  the  affair  itfelf  in  very 
fplendid  terms,,  and  beflows  the  mod  e^Lalted 
praifes  on  the  admirable  condu^  of  thofe  vic- 
torious generals.  He  who  was  thus  rigidly 
tenacious,  when  private  motives,  frie&dihip, 
or  intcrcft  might  have  fwayed  him,  is^  neye^ 
theleis,  accufed,  from  national  vanity,  of  hav« 
ing  written  with  partiality;  and  of  having 
femetimes  exaggerated,  and  fometunes  con-* 
cealed,  the  truth. 

It  muil  be  acknowledged  that,  v^hen  the 
grandeur  of  the  Roman  empire  prefents  itfelf 
to  his  mind,  he  is  not  always  fufficiently  re-^ 
icrved  in  the  terms  which  he  ufes.  Thus, 
fpeaking  of  Ciacinnatusf,  fo  early  as  the  a96tb 
year  of  Rome,  he  calls  him  *'  the  fole  hope  of 
"  the  empire  of  Rome,"  at  a  time  yrheixvre  know 
that  this  thus  pompoufly  anaounced  empire 
extended  hot  more  than  twenty  miles  beyond 
the  city.  And  again,  not  many  years  after  f , 
he  introduces  Canuleius  boafting  of  its  "  cter-^ 
nal  duration  and  immenfe  magnitude  §/'  When 
we  find  him  applying  fuch  magnificent  terms  to 
the  Roman  ftate,  then  in  its  infsyicy,  we  muft 
fuppofe  him  to  have  forgot  the  period  of  which 
he  was  writing,  and  to  hiaive  had  prefent  to  his 
niind  the  fplendor  and  extent  to  which  it  had 
attained  at  the  time  when  he  hiqifelf  lived  and 
wrote.     He  even  puts  the  fame  language  into 
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the  mouths  of  foreigners,  and  of  enemies :  he 
makes  Hannibal  call  Rome  ^^  the  capital  of  the 
"  world*/'  at  a  time  when  the  Romans  had  not 
eren  the  whole  of  Italy  in  fubjedion,  and  no 
pofieffions  whatever  out  of  Italy,  except  a  part 
of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.     In    the   fame  vain- 
glorious boafting  ^hAn  he  tells  us  f ,  that  the 
Romans  "  wertf  never  worfted  by  the  enemy's 
**  cavalry,  never  by  their  infantry,  never  inopea 
**  fight,  never  on  equal  ground."  He  feems  here 
not  to  have  recoUedled,  what  he  afterwards  ac- 
knowledges Xj  that,  in  the  firft  battle  with  Han- 
nibal, "  it  manifeftly  appeared  that  the  Car- 
^^  thaginianwasfuperior  in  cavalry;  and,confe- 
**  quently,  that  open  plains,  fuch  as  thofe  be- 
"  twcen  the  Po  and  the  Alps,  were  unfavourable 
"  to  the  Romans."  Although  he  thus  aflerts,  i^ 
unqualified  terms,  that  the  Romans  were  never 
worfted  in  the  open  field,  yet  he  gives  very 
juft  and  candid  accounts,  not  only  of  this  bat- 
tle with  Hannibal,  but  of  another  alfo  againft 
the  fame  commander,  and  of  that  of  the  Allia, 
againft  the  Gauls,  in  every  one  of  which  the 
Romans  were  completely  overthrown. 

But  thefe,  it  is  probable,  fhould  rather  be 
confidered  as  inadvertencies  than  falfehoods  $ 
and,  however  inclined  we  may  be  to  overlook 
or  excufe  them,  we  fhall  not,  perhaps,  find  it  fo 
cafy  to  juftify  fome  other  omiffions,  or  changes^ 
which  he  Jias  made  in  his  narrative,  refpeding 
fadis  which,  if  fairly  and  fully  related,  would 
do  no  honour  to  his  country ;  or  would  tend,  ia 
fome  degree,  to  tarnifti  the  luftre  of  thofe  cele^ 
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brated  characters  which  he  holds  up  to  our  ad^ 
miration. 

Polybius  is  allowed  to  be  an  author  of  con- 
fummate  judgment,  indefatigable  induftry,  and 
ftrid  veracity.  Livy  himfelf  admits  that  he  is 
entitled  to  entire  credit.  He  takes  extraordi- 
nary pains  to  inveftigate  the  caufes  of  the  fe- 
cond  Punic  war,  and  to  determine  which  of  the 
two  nations  had  incurred  the  guilt  of  breach  of 
treaty.  He  difcufles  the  ms^tter  at  confiderable 
kngth* ;  ftating  accurately,  and  carefully  ex- 
amining, the  fads  and  arguments  urged  on 
both  fides ;  and,  at  length,  brings  the  matter  to 
this  iffue,  that,  if  the  war  is  to  be  confidered  as 
taking  its  rife  from  the  deftrudion  of  Sagun- 
tum,  the  Carthaginians  were  in  the  wrong; 
%ut  by  no  means  fo,  if  the  matter  be  taken  up 
fomewhat  higher,  and  the  taking  of  Sardinia 
by  the  Romans,  and  the  impofmg  a  tribute 
upon  that  ifland,  be  included  in  the  account : 
for  that,  then,  the  Carthaginians  did  no  more 
than  take  occafion  to  avenge  an  injury  done 
thetn. 

Now,  how  (lands  the  account  of  this  affair^ 
according  to  Livyf  ?  From  this  difquifition  erf 
Polybius,  he  carefully  feledts,  and  ftrongly 
ftates,  every  thitlg  which  tends  to  favour  the 
caufe  of  the  Romans ;  but  pafles  over  in  filence 
every  fad,  and  every  argument,  urged  by  the 
Greek  hiftorian  in  favour  of  the  Carthaginians; 
and  thus  he  makes  the  worfe  appear  the  better 
cai^e. 
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It  has  been  urged,  in  defence  of  Livy,,  that, 
in  his  twentieth  book,  he  gave  the  account  of 
the  affair  of  Sardinia ;  and  that,  if  that  book  . 
had  not  been  loft,  it  might,  from  thence,  have, 
appeared  that  the  condud:  of  the  Romans,  in 
that  tranfadtion,  vras  perfedly  juftifiable  ;  and 
that,  confequently,  what  he  has  fupprefled,  of 
Polybius's  argument, he  has  omitted,  not  fomuch 
to  favour  the  caufe  of  his  own  gountrymen,  as 
becaufe  he  knew  the  allegations  therein  to  be 
falfe.  It  muft,  howvcr,  be  obferved,  that  Poly- 
bius  was  neither  a  Roman,  nor  a  Carthaginian; 
that  he  has  always  been  held  to  be  an  hiftorian 
of  the  higheft  credit,  and  the  ftrideft  impartia- 
lity ;  that  he  lived  nearer  the  times  he  writes  of 
than  Livy,  and  was  a  moft  diligent  inquirer 
into  the  truth  of  the  fafts  which  he  relates  in 
his  hiftory;  that  he  was,  by  no  means^  un- 
friendly to  the  Romans,  but  the  contrary,  tak- 
ing all  opportunities  to  fpeak  of  them  with  ;he 
higheft  praife. 

It  is  not  meant  here  to  detradl  from  the  merit 
of  Livy,  as  an  hiftorian,  by  the  mention  of 
fuch  particulars  as  thefe.  It  may  be  aflumed 
as  a  maxim,  that  no  hiftorian  of  his  own 
country  can  be,  ftridly  fpeaking,  imparr 
tial :  he  may  intend  to  be  fo ;  but  the  mind 
will  be  under  an  involuntary  bias,  influenced 
by  fome  fecret  inclination,  of  which  he  himfelf 
may  be  unconfcious;  he  may  believe  what 
tie  afTerts,  and  yet  it  may  not  be  true. 

Another  inftance  of  his  partiality  to  his 
countrymen  may  be  found  in  l^is  account  of 
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^the  murder  6f  Brachyllas  *,  who,  he  tells  us, 
was  made  Boeotarch,  or  chief  magiftrate  of  the 
Boeotians,  "  for  no  other  reafon,  than  becaufe 
"  h6  had  been  commander  of  the  Boeotians  ferv- 
"  ing  in  the  army  of  Philip;  pafling  by  Zeuxip* 
*'  pus,  Pififtratus,  and  the  others  who  had  pro- 
•*  meted  the  alliance  with  Rome."  That  thefe 
fticn,  6ffended  at  prefent,  and  alarmed  about 
future  confequences,  refolved  to  take  off  Bra- 
chyllas,  and  accordingly  procured  fix  aflaflins, 
who  put  him  to  death.  In  thefe,  and  other 
circumftances,  our  Author  perfectly  agrees  with 
Polybius,  whofe  account  of  this  whole  affair  he 
feems  to  have  almoft  literally  copied ;  with  the 
omiffion  however,  out  of  tendernefs  for  the 
chara<3:er  of  Quintius,  of  a  very  material  cir- 
cumftance  j  which  is,  that  the  projeft  of  mur^* 
dering  Brachyllas  was  firft  opened  in  a  con» 
ference  between  Zeuxis,  Pififtratus,  and  Quin^ 
tills,  who  told  them,  that  he  would  not,  hiniTelf, 
do  any  thing  to  promote  it ;  but  that,  if  they 
were  difpofcd  to  the  execution  of  fuch  a  plan, 
he  would  do  nothing  to  obftruft  it ;  and  he 
adds,  that  he  direded  them  to  confer  upon  the 
matter  with  Alcxamenes,  the  jEtolian,  who  was 
the  perfon,  he  fays,  that  procured  the  aflaflins. 

Another,  and  a  very  remarkable  inftance  of 
partiality  to  the  charafter  of  his  country nien, 
we  have  in  his  celebrated  account  of  Scipio 
Africanus ;  who  feems,  above  all  others  men- 
tioned in  his  Hiftory,  to  have  engaged 
his  fondeft,  and,  as  he  himfelf  admits,  his 
partial  attention  :    for  when  he  firft  introduces 

♦  8.  xxxiii.  27,  8. 
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him,  lie  does  it  in  the  moft  advahtageous  ma£i« 
her,  as  a  youth,  who  had  fcarcely  attained  td 
manhood,  refcuing  his  father,  who  Was  wounded 
in  a  battle  with  Hannibal.  «  This,"  fays  he* 
"  is  the  fame  youth  who  is,  hereafter,  to  enjoy 
'*  the  renown  of  terminating  this  war,  and  to 
**  receive  the  title  of  Africanus,  on  account  of 
**  his  glorious  victory  over  Hannibal  and  the 
**  Carthaginians."  He  then,  in  a  manner^ 
avows  his  partiality;  for  he  tells  us,  that  Coelius 
attributes  the  honour  of  faving  the  Conful  to  x 
flave,  by  nation  a  Ligurian :'  "  But  I  rather 
•*  wifh  the  account  to  be  true  which  gives  it  to 
**  his  fon ;  and  fo  the  fa<9:  is  reprefentcd  by 
*'  moft  authors,  and  generally  believed." 

That  Scipio  was  a  moft  accotnpliflied  cha-^ 
radter,  eminently  diftinguiftied  by  his  military 
talents,  valour,  coolnefs,  patience  under  dif. 
ficulties,  and  moderation  in  vidlory,  of  moft 
gentle  manners,  and  a  moft  generous  tettit)er^ 
never  has  been,  nor  ever  will  be  denied.  But, 
if  other  writers  knew  the  truth,  and  have 
fpoken  it,  he  was  not  that  model  of  abfolute 
perfedion  which  Livy  paints  him:  and  per-"^ 
haps,  had  he  been  the  cold  and  unimpaffioned 
ftoic,  which  he  defcribes  him  to  have  been,  he 
had  deferved  lefs  praife  than  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  him,  when  confidered,  as  other  authors 
reprefent  him,  of  a  very  different  temperament. 

That  he  generoufly  reftored  the  beautiful  cap- 
tive to  her  parents,  and  to  her  intended  f|)Oufe, 
Livy  and  Polybius  are  agreed  ;  but  they  differ 
Jbmewhat  in  the  account  of  that  afFafr.    Poly- 
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biu8  tells  us*,  that  a  party  of  Roman  youth,  ha- 
ving taken  captive  a  damfel  of  exquifite  beauty, 
brought  her  to  Scipio,  whom  they  knew  to  be 
much  attached  to  the  (ex ;  and  he  makes  Scipio 
fay  to  them,  that  "  a  more  acceptable  gift  could 
^  not  have  been  prefented  to  him,  were  he  in  a 
**  private  ftation  :  but  that,  in  his  fituation  of 
*'  general,  he  could  by  no  means  accept  of  it." 
Livy  fupprefles  entirely  the  circumftance  of  his 
favourite's  amorous  difpofition:  and  yet,  what 
he  reprefents  him  as  faying  to  Allucius,  bears 
fo  ftrong  a  refemblance  to  his  anfwer,  recorded 
by  Polybius,  though  he  gives  it  a  different  turn, 
to  accommodate  it  to  his  purpofe,  that  we  can- 
not doubt  his  having  had  this  paflage  in  his  eye; 
*'  If  my  thoughts  were  not  totally  employed 
**  by  the  affairs  of  the  public,  and  if  I  were  at 
**  liberty  to  indulge  in  the  pleafurable  purfuit^ 
"  adapted  to  my  time  of  life  f ,"  &c. 

That  Scipio,  with  all  his  perfedtions,  was  not 
that  mirror  of  chaflity  which  Livy  is  defirous 
of  reprefenting  him,  we  learn,  alfo,  from  an 
anecdote  related  by  Valerius  Maximus  J,  whp 
highly  praifes  the  amiable  temper  and  patient 
forbearance  of  his  wife^Emilia, "  who,"  he  tells 
us,  "  knew  of  his  attachment  to  a  female  flave, 
"  and  yet  concealed  the  fadt,  that  there  might 
**  be  no  ftain  upon  fo  illuftrious  a  charadler." 

Such  are  the  principal  fads  alleged  to  prove 
our  Hiflorian's  negled  of  veracity  in  his  nar- 
ration: rigorous,  and,  it  may  be,  invidious 
fcrutiny  has  noted  fome  few  more ;  but  they 
are  of  little  importance  :    and,  jas  it  is  not  imr- 

*  Lib.  z.        f  B.  zxzvi.  50.         X  Lib.  vi.  7. 
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probable,  fo  it  is  not  unfair  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
want  of  more  cotemporary  hiftorians  may  have 
induced  thofe,  who  were  alfo  predifpofed,  to 
believe  that  to  be  falfe,  which  fuller  information 
might  perhaps  have  proved  to  be  true.  Why 
may  we  not  believe  that  he  had  better  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  the  truth  than  the  Greek 
hiftorian?  He  admits  Polybiua  to  be  an  au- 
thor of  credit,  and  yet  he  differs  from  him  with- 
out fcruple :  he  cannot,  then,  furely,  be  thought 
to  mean  more  than  that  he  was  a  writer  of  in- 
tegrity, who  compiled  his  hiftory  with  fidelity, 
according  to  the  beft  information  he  was  able 
to  obtain :  that  he  did  not  wilfully  falfify  any 
faft,  rather  than  that  every  fad  he  relates  is 
ftridly  and  abfolutely  true.  He  acknowledges 
him  for  his  mafter,  but  does  not  conceive  him- 
felf  bound  to  fwear  to  his  words. 

Befides,  it  is  but  doing  juftice  to  our  Authqr 
to  obferve,  that  if,  in  fome  few,  and  thofe  not 
very  material  inftances,  he  may  have  deviated 
from  the  truth,  if  he  has  done  fo,  it  is  never 
with  an  ill-defign :  if  he  palliates  a  fault,  or 
fuppreffes  a  fadt,  it  is  not  fo  much  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  leffening  the  reputation,  or  tarnifhing 
the  glory  of  others,  whether  nations  or  indivi- 
duals, as  to  aggrandize  the  charafter  of  his 
own  nation.  He  allows  himfelf  in  a  practice 
which  fome  of  his  countrymen  have,  fince  his 
time,  carried  to  a  much  greater,  as  well  as  a 
more  blameable  extent,  and  which  has  received 
the  name  of  pious  fraud. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  cafe,  whether  our 
Author  muft  lie  under  the  reproach  of  foften- 
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ing  fads,  in  fome  inftances,  or  even  of  fup- 
jpreffing  them  in  others,  yet  will  his  genius 
and  talents,  as  an  hiftorian,  ever  be  refpeded. 
He  cannot  be  denied  the  merit  of  having  fur- 
niihed  us  with  a  perfedl  model  of  hiilorical 
compofition,  in  the  pureft  and  moft  elegant 
ilyle  J  more  remarkable  for  perfpicuity  of  nar- 
ration^ and  neatnefs  of  expreflion,  than  for 
depth  of  reafoning,  or  pomp  of  didion.  Al- 
though he  feldom  digreifes,  and  but  rarely  in* 
dulges  in  moral  obfervations  or  philofoj^ical 
refleftions,  yet  he  never  lofes  fight  of  what 
he  himfelf  lays  down  in  his  Preface  as  the 
great  objeft  of  hiftory :  the  furnifhing  "  clear  and 
**  diftind  examples  of  every  line  of  condud  ; 
•*  that  we  may  fele£t  for  ourfelves,  and  for 
^  the  ftate  to  which  we  belong,  fuch  as  are 
**  worthy  of  imitation ;  and  carefully  noting 
♦^  fuch,  as,  being  difhonorabfe  in  their  prin- 
**  ciples,  are  equally  fo  in  their  effefts,  leara 
**  to  avoid  them.*' 


All  that  the  prefent  writer  feels  it  neceflary 
to  fay,  upon  delivering  to  the  public  a  new 
Tranflation  of  fo  efteemed  a  work  as  Livy's 
Hiftory,  is,  that  it  has  been  the  employment, 
jind  amufement,  of  many  years  fpent  in  a  very 
laborious,  but  not  unufeful,  occupation;  and 
that,  if  he  he  not  deceived  by  felf-love,  and 
the  partiality  of  a  few  friends,  who  have  taken 
the  trouble  of  looking  into  it,  it  will  be  found 
not  altogether  unworthy  of  public  accept- 
fuice. 

Th« 
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The  Tranfla^or  had  intended  a  much  more 
copious  commentary,  than  that  which  now  ac« 
companies  this  work;  and,  in  that  view,  he 
had  prepared  feveral  diiTertations  upon  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Romans;  their 
fenate}  their  1%W6}  tb^ir  religious  rites;  thcair 
arts  c£  war,  navigation,,  and  commerce,  &c 
Biirt  he  acknowledges,  with  much  pleafure^ 
th^  hfi  \k^Sinc^  i^ym^  his  labour,  upon  thofe 
fubjeds,  rendered  unneceflarjr  by  the  pubHcan 
tion  of  Dr.  Adanis  Roman  Antiquities;  a  work 
fo  excellent  in  its  kind,  that  whoever  has  the 
inftru£tion  of  youth  committed  to  his  care, 
will  do  them  injuftice,  if  he  omits  to  recom- 
mend it  to  their  perufal.  The  notes,  therefore, 
which  are  added,  and  which  the  Tranflator  now 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  make  as  few,  and  as  fhort 
as  poflible,  are  fuch  only  as  were  deemed  more 
immediately  neceflary  to  render  fome  paHages 
intelligible  to  the  mere  Englifh  reader. 

It  hath  been  an  ufual  practice,  in  Prefaces  to 
works  of  this  kind,  for  the  Authors  of  them  to 
load  the  labours  of  their  predeceflbrs  with 
abufe :  a  pra^ice,  of  which  the  prefent  Tranf- 
flator  acknowledges  he  neither  fees  the  neceffity, 
por  the  utility.  For,  fliould  he  fucceed  in  dif- 
paraging  the  works  of  others,  in  the  humble 
walk  of  tranflation ;  fhould  he  be  able  to  prove 
their  works  ever  fo  wretchedly  executed,  it 
will  by  no  means  follow  from  thence,  that  his 
is  better.  That  he  thinks  it  is,  is  clear  from 
his  prefuming  to  publifh  it.  But,  as  the  public 
has  an  undoubted  right  to  judge  for  itfelf,  and 
will  moft  afliiredly  exercife  that  right,  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  every  work,  of  whatever  kind,  muft 
ultimately  depend  upon  it«  own  merit. 

To 
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To  the  public  judgment,  therefore,  he  fub- 
mits  his  labour;  knowing  that  every  en- 
deavour of  his,  except  that  of  rendering  it 
worthy  of  acceptance,  would  be  ufelcfs ;  and 
that,  in  fpite  of  his  utmoft  exertions,  his  book 
will  (land  or  fall,  by  its  own  merit  or  demerit, 
whichever  fhall  be  found  to  preponderate. 
The  public  candour  he  has  no  reafon  to  doubt  j 
and  he  awaits  its  decifion  with  tranquillity,  but 
not  without  anxiety. 
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The  arrival  of  JEntas  in  Italy^  and  his  aichievemints  there  ; 
the  reign  of  Afcanius  in'Alha^  and  of  the  other  Sylvian 
Kings ^  his  fuccejffbrs.  Birth  of  Romiilus  and  J^emus.  Ro^ 
mulus  builds  Rome ;  forms  the  fenate  ;  divides  the  people 
into  curias.  His  wars.  He  ^ers  the  fpolia  opima  to 
Jupiter  Feretrius ;  is  deified.  Numa  Pompilius  ififiitutes 
the  rites  of  religious  worfbip  ;  builds  a  temple  to  Janus  s 
sruUs  in  peacey  and  is  fucceeded  by  Tullus  Hojlilius.  His 
nvar  with  the  Albans  ;  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii. 
The  Albans  removed  to  Rome.  Tullus  killed  by  lightning. 
Ancus  Martius  conquers  the  Latinesy  and  incorporates  them 
with  the  Romans  s  enlarges  the  city,  and  the  bounds  of  his 
dominions.  Lucumo  arrives  at  Rome  ;  ajfumes  the  name  of 
Tarqiiinius  ;  andy  on  the  death  of  Ancus y  gains  pojfejjlon  of 
the  throne ;  defeats  the  Latims  and  Sabines  ;  builds  a  wall 
round  the  cityy  and  males  the  common  fewers ;  //  Jlain  by 
thefons  of  AneuSy  and  is  fucceeded  by  Servius  Tullius.  He 
in/litutes  the .  cenfus ;  divides  the  people  into  clajfes  and  cen- 
iuriesi  extends  the  pomoeriumi  is  murdered  by  Lucius  Tarqui^ 
niusy  afifrwards fur  named  Superbus.     He  frizes  the  throne  / 

. '  wages   war  with  the   Volfcians^    andy   with   their  fpoilsy 
'  huilde  a  temple  to  Jupiter  in  the  capitol ;   in  confiquence  of 
his  fon  Sextus  having  forcibly  violated  the  chaflity  of  Lucre^ 
tiuy  be  is  dethroned  and  banijhed*     Confuls  eleSled. 

P  R  £  F  A  C  E. 

WHETHER,  in  tracing  the  fcrics  of  the  Roman 
Hiftory,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
I  (hall  employ  my   time  to   good   purpofe,   is  a 
queftion  which  I  cannot  pofitively  determine ,  nor, 
'    VOL.  !•  B  if 
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if  I  could,  would  I  venture  to  pronounce  an  opi- 
nion ;  for  I  am  aware,  that  the  matter  is  both  remote 
in  antiquity,  and  has  been  already  treated  by  many 
others  i  the  lateft  writers  always  fuppofing  them- 
felves  capable,  cither  of  throwing  fome  new  light  on 
the  fubjcd,  or,  by  the  fuperiority  of  their  talf nts 
for  compofition,   of  excelling  the  more  inelegant^ 
writers  who  preceded  them.     However  that  may 
be,  I  fhall,  at  all  eveau»  derive  no  fmall  fatisfac- 
tion  from  the   reflexion  that  my  beft  endeavours 
have  been  exerted  in  tranfmitting  to  pofterity  the 
atchievmcnts  of  the  greateft  people  in  the  world ; 
and  if,  amidft  fuch  a  multitude  of  writers,  my  name 
fhould  not  emerge  from  obfcurity,  I  fhall  confolc 
.  myfelf  by  confidering  the  diftingui&ed  reputation  and 
eminent  merit  of  thofe  who  ftand  in  my  way  in  the 
purfuit  of  fame.     It  may  be  farther  obierved,  that 
fuch  a  fubjefl:  muft  require  a  work  of  immenfc  ex- 
tent, as  our  refearches  muft  be  carried  back  through 
,    a  Ipace  of  more  than  fcven  hundred  years  j  that  the 
(late  ha3,  from  very  fmall  beginrungs,  gradually  in- 
creafcd  to  fuch  a  magnitude,  that  it  is  now  diftrcffecj 
by  its  ov/n  bulk ;  and  befidcs,  that  there  is  every  realbn 
to  apprehend  that  the  generality  of  readers  will  receive 
but  little  pleafiire  from  the  accounts  of  its  firft  origin, 
or  of  the  times  immediately  fucceeding,  but  will  be 
impatient  to  arrive  at  thefe  modern  times,  in  which 
the   powers   of   this   overgrown   ftate    have    been 
k)ng  employed  in  working  their  own  deftruftion. 
On  the  other  hand,   I  Ihall  efteem  this  as   fome 
reward  of  my  labour,  that,  fo  long  atleaft  as  I  Ihall 
have  my  thoughts  totally  occupied  in  inveftigating 
the  tranfaftions  of  fuch  diftant  times,  widiout  oeing 
em  bar  raffed  by  any  of  thofe  unpleafing  confidera- 
tions,  which,  though  they  might  not  have  power  to 
warp  a  writer's  mind  from  the  truth,  would  yet  be 
fuiScicnt  to  create  uneafincfe,  I  Ihall  withdraw  my- 
felf from  the  light  of  the  many  evils  to  which  our 
eyes>  in  this  age,  have  been  fo  long  accuftpmcd* 
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As  to  the  relatiofis  which  have  been  handed  down  of 
events  prior  to  the  founding  of  the  city,  or  to  thofc 
tran&dions  that  gave  occafion  to  its  being  founded, 
and  which  bear  the  femblance  rather  of  poetic  fic- 
tions, than  of  authentic  records  of  hiftory — thefe,  I  v/ 
have  no  intention  either  to  maintain  or  refute.  An^"^ 
tiquity  is  always  indulged  with  the  privilege  of  ren- 
dering the  origin  of  cities  more  venerable,  by  inter- 
mixing divine  with  human  agency :  and  if  any  nation 
may  claim  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  confider 
its  original  as  facred,  and  to  attribute  it  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Gods,  furely  the  Roman  people,  who 
rank  fo  high  in  military  fame,  may  well  expe6t,  that, 
while  they  choofe  to  reprefent  Mars  as  their  own 
pafr^ent,  and  that  of  their  fbimdcr,  the  other  nations 
of  die  world  may  acquiefce  in  this,  with  the  flme 
deference  with  which  they  acknowledge  their'  fove* 
reignty.  But  what  degree  of  attention  or  credit  may 
be  given  to  thefe  and  fuch4ike  matters  I  fhall  not 
confider  as  very  material.  To  the  following  con- 
fideradons,  I  wi(h  every  one  ferioufly  and  earneftly 
to  apply  his  thoughts ;  by  what  kind  of  men,  and 
by  what  foft  of  conduA,  in  peace  and  war,  the  em- 
pire has  been  both  acquired  and  extended :  then,  as 
difcipline  gradually  declined,  let  him  follow  in  his 
thoughts  the  ftrufture  of  ancient  morals,  at  firft,  as 
it  were,  leaning  afide,  then  finking  farther  and  far- 
ther, then  beginning  to  fall  precipitate,  until  he  ar- 
rives at  the  prcfent  times,  when  our  vices  have  at- 
tuned to  fuch  a  height  of  enormity,  that  we  can  no 
longer  endure  either  the  burden  of  them,  or  the 
Ihtrpnefs  of  the  remedies  neceffary  to  correA  them. 
This  is  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
ftudy  of  hiftory  5  indeed  the  only  one  which  can 
make  it  anfwer  any  profitable  and  falutary  purpofc  : 
for,  being  abundantly  furniffaed  with  clear  and  dif- 
tinft  examples  of  every  kind  of  conduft,  we  may 
fclcdt  for  ourfelvc^s,  and  for  the  ftate  to  which  we  bc- 
lo|)g,  iuch  as  are  worthy  of  imitation ;  and^  care- 
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fully  ndting  fuch,  as,  being  dilhonourable  in  thcfir 
principles,  are  equally  fo  in  their  efFcfts,  learn  to 
avoid  them.  Now,  either  partiality  to  the  fubjeft 
of  my  intended  work  mifleads  me,  or  there  never 
was  any  ftate  either  greater,  or  of  purer  morals,  or 
richer  in  good  examples ;  nor  was  there  ever  any 
city  into  which  avarice  and  luxury  made  their  en- 
trance fo  late,  or  where  poverty  and  frugality  were 
fo  highly  and  fo  long  held  in  honours  men  con- 
trading  their  dcfircs  in  proportion  to  the  narrownefs 
of  their  circumftances.  Of  late  years>  indeed, 
opulence  has  introduced  a  greedinefs  for  gain,  and 
the    boundlefs   variety   of  diffolute    pleafures    has 

/  created,  in  many,  a  paflion  for  ruining  themfelves, 
and  all  around  them,  in  courfcs  of  intemperance  and 
debauchery.  But  let  us,  in  the  firft  ftagc  at  lead  of 
fo  great  an  undertaking,  avoid  gloomy  rcfieftions, 
which,  when  perhaps  unavoidable,  will  not,  even 
then,  be  agreeable.     If  it  were  cuftomary  with  us, 

^  as  it  is  with  poets,  wc  would  more  willingly  begin 
with  good  omens,  and  vows,  and  prayers  to  the 
gods  and  goddeffcs,  that  they  would  propitioufly 
grant  fuccefs  to  our  endeavours^  in  the.  profecution 
of  fo  arduous  a  taflc. 

BOOK      L  It  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  as  a  certain  ■ 
I-       faft,  that  the  Greeks,  when  they  had  taken  Troy, 

^  '^'  treated  the  Trojans  with  the  utmoft  feverity  j  with 
the  exception,  however,  of  two  of  them,  -ffineas 
and  Antcnor,  towards  whom  they  exercifed  none  of 
the  rights  of  conqucft.  This  lenity  they  owed, 
partly,  to  an  old  connexion  of  hofpitality,  and, 
partly,  to  their  having  been,  all  along,  inclined  to 
peace,  and  to  .the  rcftoration  of  Helen.  Thefe 
chiefs  experienced  afterwards  great  varieties  of 
fortune.  Antcnor,  being  joined  by  a  multitude  of 
the  Henetians,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Paph- 
lagonia  in  a  civil  war,  and  having  loft  their  king 
Pylacihcucs  at  Troy,  .were  at  a  lofs  both  for  a  fettle-* 

ment 
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inent  and  a  leader,  came  to  the  innermoft  bay  of  the  book 
Adriatic  fea,  and  expelling  the  Euganeans,  who 
then  inhabited  the  tradt  between  the  Alps  and  the 
fea,  fettled  th^  Trojans  and  Henctians  in  the  pof- 
fcflion  of  the  country.  The  place  where  they  firft 
landed  is  called  Troy,  and  from  thence  the  Trojan 
canton  alfo  has.  its  name ;  the  nation  in  general  were 
called  Venetians,  -flincas,  driven  from  home  by  the 
fame  calamity,  but  conduced  by  the  fates  to  art 
cftablifhmcnt  of  more  importance,  came  fiffl:  to 
Macedonia;  thence,  in  fcarch  of  a  fettlcmcnt,  he 
failed  to  Sicily,  and  from  Sicily  proceeded  with  his 
fleet  to  the  country  of  the  Laurcntians  *.  Here  alfo, 
to  the  fpot  where  they  landed,  was  given  the  name 
or,Troy.  Here  the  Trojans  difembarked  5  and  as, 
after  wandering  about  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
they  had  nothing  now  left,  befidc  their  {hips  and 
arms,  they  began  to  make  prey  of  whatever  they 
found  in  the  country.  On  this,  king  Latinus  and 
the  Aborigines,  who  were  then  in  pofleflion  of  thofe 
lands,  aflembled  haftily  from  the  city  and  country, 
in  order  to  repel  the  violence  of  the  ftrangers*  Of 
what  followed,  there  are  two  different  accounts,. 
Some  writers  fay,  that  Latinus,  being  overcome  in 
battle^  contracted  an  alliance,  and  afterwards  an  af- 
finity, with  -^neas  i  others,  that,  when  the  armies 
were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  before  the  fignal 
was  given^  Latinus,  advancing  in  the  front,  invited 
the  leader  of  the  ftrangersto  a  conference  ;  then  in- 
quired who  they  were,  whence  they  came,  what  had 
"  induced  them  to  leave  their  home,  and  with  what 
defign  they  had  landed  on  the  Laurcntian  coaft;  and 
that,  when  he  was  infprmed  that  the  leader  was  JEncas, 
thefon  of  Anichifes  by  Venus,  and  his  followers  Tro- 
jans j  that  they  had  made  their  efcape  from  tlie 
flames  of  their  native  city  and  of  their  houfes,  and 
were  in  fearch  of  a  fettlement,  and  a  place  where 

P  Tlte  Trojans  were  in  number  about  fix  hundred. 

B  ^  they 
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BOOK  they  might  build  a  town ;  being  ftruck  with  admira^ 
,  tion  of  that  renowned  people  and  their  <:hicf,  and  of 
their  fpirit,  prepared  alike  for  war  or  peace,  he  gave 
him  his  right  hand,  and  by  that  pledge  afTured  him 
of  his  future  friendfliip.  A  league  was  then  ftruck 
between  the  leaders,  and  mutual  falutations  paflfed 
between  the  armies.  Ladnus  entertained  £neas  in 
his  palace,  and  thefc,  in  the  prcfence  of  his  houfehold 
gods,  added  a  dofneftic  alliance  to  their  public  one, 
giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  This  event 
ftiUy  confirmed  the  hopes  of  the  Trojans,  that  here, 
at  laft,  they  were  to  find  an  end  of  their  wanderings, 
in  a  fixed  and  permanent  fcttlemcnt.  They  built  a 
town,  which  ^neas  called  Lavinium,  from  die  name 
of  his  wife.  In  a  Ihort  time  after,  his  new  confort 
bore  him  a  fon,  who  was  named  by  his  parents 
Aicanius. 

11.  The  Aborigines,  in  conjundion  with  the 
Trojans,  foon  found  themfclves  engaged  in  a  war. 
Turnus,  king  of  the  Rutulians,  to  whom  Lavinia 
had  been  afiianced  before  the  arrival  of  ^neas,  en- 
raged at  feeing  a  ftranger  preferred  to  him,  declared 
war  againft  both  ^neas  and  Larinus.'^A  battle  that 
enfued  gave  neither  army  reafon  to  rejoice.  The 
Rutulians  were  defeated,  and  the  viftorious  Abori- 
gines and  Trojans  loft  their  leader  Latinus.  Where- 
upon Turnus  and  the  Rutulians,  diffident  of  their 
ftrcngth,  had  recourfe  to  the  flourifliing  ftate  of  the 
Etrurians,  and  their  king  Mezcntius,  who  held  his 
court  at  Caere,  at  that  time  an  opulent  city.  He 
had  been,  from  the  beginning,  not  at  all  pleafed  at 
the  foundation  of  the  new  city  i  and  now  began  to 
think  that  the  Trojan  power  was  increafing  to  a  de- 
gree inconfiftent  with  the  fafety  of  the  neighbouring. 
Itatcs  i  and  therefore,  without  reluftance,  concluded 
an  alliance,  and  joined  his  forces  with  thofc'of  the 
Rutulians.  iEncas,  with  the  view  of  conciliating 
the  afFcftion  of  the  Aborigines,  that  he  might  be 

the 
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the  better  able  to  oppofc  fiich  formidable  enemies,  ^  y^  ^ 
gave  to  both  the  nations  under  his  government  the  t_  -^'-  > 
name  of  Latines,  that  all  (hould  not  only  be  govern- 
ed by  the  fame  laws,  but  have  one  common  name. 
From  thenceforth  the  Aborigines  yielded  not  to  the 
Trojans  in  zeal  and  fidelity  towards  their  king 
^neas.  This  difpofition  of  the  two  nations,  who 
coalefced  daily  with  greater  cordiality,  infpircd  hhn 
with  fo  great  confidence,  that,  notwithftanding  Etru- 
ria  was  pofFeflcd  of  fo  great  power,  t|lat  it  had  filled 
with  the  feme  of  its  prowels  not  only  the  land,  but 
the  fea  alfo,  through  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Sicilian  Streight  j  and  although  he 
might  have  remained  within  hH  fortifications,  fccure 
from  any  attack  of  the  enemy,  yet  he  led  out  his 
troops  to  the  field.  The  battle  that  followed  was, 
with  reipeft  to  the  Latines,  their  fecond,  with  rcfpeft 
to  lEnezSj  the  laft  of  his  mortal  a6ls.  He,  by  what-  x^ 
ever  appellation  the  laws  of  gods  and  men  require 
him  to  be  called,  is  depofited  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Numicus.  They  gave  him  the  title  of  Jupiter 
Indiges  *, 

III.  His  fon  Afcanius  was  not  yet  of  an  age  ripe 
for.  government ;  neverthelcfs  his  title  to  the  fove- 
reignty  remained  unimpeached,  until  he  arrived  at 
maturity.  During  this  interval,  under  the  regency 
of  a  woman,  fo  great  was  the  capacity  of  Lavinia» 
the  Latine  ftate,  and  the  united  fubjcfts  of  his  father 
and  grandfather,  continued  firm  in  their  allegiance 
to  the  young  prince.  I  am  not  without  fome  doubts 
(for  who  can  affirm  with  certainty  in  a  matter  of  fuch 
antiquityi)  whether  this  was  the  fame  Afcanius  men- 
tioned above,  or  one  older  than  him,  born  of  Crcu- 
fa,  wife  to  iEneas,  before  the  deftruclion  of  Troy, 
and  who  accompanied  his  father  in  his  flight  from 
thence  j  whom,  being  alfo  called  Julius,  the  Julian 

*  Indtget  is  the  term  applied  to  deified  heroes,  otlierwife  called 
godf  terreftrxaU 
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B on K  family  claim  as  the  founder  of  their  name.  This 
I  Afcanius,  whercfoevcr,  and  of  wliatfoever  mother 
born,  certainly  the  fon  of  ^neas,  finding  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  Lavinium  too  great,  left  that 
city,  then  in  a  flourifliing  and  opulent  ftatc,  conli- 
dering  the  circum.ftanccs  of  thok  times,  to  his  mo- 
ther, or  ftepmothcr,  and  built  on  the  Alban  mount 
a  new  one  for  himfelf,  which,  from  its  fituation  being 
ftretched  along  the  hill,  was  called  Alba  Longa  *. 
Between  the  building  of  Lavinium,  and  the  tranf- 
planting  the  colony  to  Alba  Longa,  the  interval  was 
only  about  thirty  years ;  yet  fo  rapidly  had  this  peo- 
ple increafed  in  power,  cfpecially  after  die  defeat  of 
the  Etrurians,  that,  not  even  on  the  death  of  -ffineas, 
nor  afterwards,  during  the  regency  of  a  woman,  and 
the  firft  effays  of  a  youthful  reign,  did  either  Mezen- 
tius  and  the  Etrurians,  or  any  other  of  the  border- 
ing nations,  dare  to  attempt  hoftilitiesagainftthcm. 
A  peace  was  agreed  upon,  in  which  it  was  ftipulated 
that  the  river  Albula,  now  called  the  Tiber,  IhouU 
be  the  boundary  between  the  Etrurians  and  Latines. 
Afcanius's  fon,  called  Sylvius,  from  his  having  by 
fome  accident  been  born  in  the  woods,  fucceeded 
him  in  the  kingdom.  He  begat  ^neas  Sylvius, 
who  afterwards  begat  Latinus  Sylvius.  This  prince 
planted  feveral  colonies,  who  have  obtained  the 
name  of  Ancient  Larines.  The  furnamc  of  Sylvius 
was  henceforward  given  to  all  thofe  who  reigned  at 
Alba.  Of  Latinus  was  born  Alba  5  of  Alba,  Atys ; 
of  Atys,  Capyss  of  Capys,  Capetus ;  of  Capetus,  Ti- 
berinusj  who,  being  drowned  in  endeavouring  to  crols. 
the  river  Albula,  gave  to  that  river  the  name  fo  ce- 
lebrated among  his  pofterity.  Agrippa,  fon  of  Tir- 
berinus,  rtigncd  next;  after  Agrippa,  Romului 
Sylvius  received  the  kingdom  from  his  father,  and 
being  (Iruck  by  lightning,  demifcd  it  to  Aventinus, 
who,  being  buried  on  that  hill  which  is  now  a  part  of 

•  It  was  calkil  Alba,  from  a  white  fow  with  a  litter  of  thirty  young 
one9>  found  there  by  ^neas. 

the' 
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the  city  of  Rome,  gave  it  his  name.  To  him  fuc-  ^  o  ok 
ccedcd  Procas,  who  had  two  fons,  Numitor  and 
Amulius,  To  Numitor,  as  being  the  firftborn,  he  be- 
queathed the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Sylvian  family; 
but  force  prevailed  over  both  the  will  of  their  father, 
and  the  refpeft  due  to  priority  of  birth.  Amulius 
dethroned  his  brother,  took  poffcflion  of  the  king- 
dom, and  adding  crime  to  crime,  put  co  death  the 
male  offspring  of  Numitor,  and  made  his  daughter 
Rhea  Sylvia  a  veftal,  under  the  fpecious  pretence 
of  doing  her  honour,  but,  in  fad,  to  deprive  her  of 
all  hppe  of  iffue,  the  veftals  being  obliged  to  vow 
perpetual  virginity  *. 

IV.  But  the  fates,  I  fuppofe,  demanded  the 
founding  of  this  great  city,  and  the  firfl:  eftablilh- 
ment  of  an  ejnpire,  which  is  now,  in  power,  next  co 
the  immortal  gods.  The  veftal  being  deflowered 
by  force,  brought  forth  twins,  and  declared  that  the 
fether  of  her  doubtful  offspring  was  Mars,  either 
becaufe  fhc  really  thought  fo,  or  hecaufe  fhe  hoped 
to  extenuate  the  guilt  of  her  tranfgreflion  by  im- 
puting it  to  the  ad:  of  a*  deity.  But  neither  gods 
nor  men  fcreencd  her  or  her  children  from  the 
king's  cruelty :  the  prieftefs  was  loaded  with  chains, 
and  caft  into  prifon,  and  the  children  were  ordered 
to  be  tlirown  into  the  ftream  of  the  river.  It  hap- 
pened providentially  that  the  Tiber  overflowing  ia 
banks,  formed  itfelf  into  ftagnant  pools  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  that  the  regular  channel  of  the  river 
was  every  where  inacceflible,  and  thofe,  who  carried 
the  infants,  fuppofed  that<hey  would  be  Browned  in 
any  water,  however  ftill.  Wherefore,  as  if  thereby 
fulfilling  the  king's  order,  they  expofed  the  boys  in 
the  neareft  pool,  where  now  ftands  the  Ruminal  fig- 
tree,  which,  it  is  faid,  was  formerly  called  Romular* 
Thofe  places  were  at  that  time  wild  dcfarts.    A  ftory 

*  For  an  account  of  the  veilal  virgins,  fee  Dr.  Adams's  Roman  An« 
tiquitiesy  p.  314.. 
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B  o  o  K  pnevaib  that  the  retiring  flood  having  left  on  dry 
*  J  ground  the  trough,  hitherto  floating,  in  which  they 
had  been  cxpofcd,  a  thir(ty  flie-wolf  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  direftcd  her  courfe  to  the  cries  of 
the  children,  and,  (looping,  prefcnted  her  dugs  to 
the  infants,  (hewing  (b  much  gentlene(s,  that  the 
keeper  of  the  kihg*s  herds  found  her  licking  the 
boys  with  her  tongue  j  and  that  this  (hcpherd,  whofe 
name  was  Fauflulus,  carried  them  home  to  his  wiffe 
Laurentia  to  be  nur(bd.  Some  there  are  who  think  that 
this  Laurentia,  from  her  having  been  a  proftitute,  was, 
by  the  (hephcrds,  called  Lupa ;  and  to  this  circum- 
ftance  they  afcribc  the  origin  of  this  fabulous  miracle. 
Thus  born,  and  thus  educated,  as  foon  as  years 
fupplied  them  with  (Irength,  they  led  not  an  inaftivc 
life  at  the  ftables,  or  among  the  cattle,  but  traver(ed 
riie  neighbouring  forefts  in  hunting.  Hence  acquir- 
ing vigour  both  of  body  and  mind,  they  foon  began 
not  only  to  withiland  the  wild  beaih,  but  to  attack 
robbers^  loaded  with  booty.  The  fpoil  thus  acquir- 
ed they  divided  with  the  (hepherds ;  and,  in  company 
with  thele,  the  munbcr  of  their  young  affociates  con- 
tinually increafing,  they  carried  on  both  their  (erious 
bufinclV  and  their  fports. 

V.  It  is  faid  that,  even  at  that  early  period,  the 
fports  of  the  Lupercal  *,  which  we  ftill  celebrate, 
were  praftifed  on  the  Palatine  hilH  and  that  this  was 
called  Palatium,  from  Pallanteum,  a  city  of  Arcadia, 
and  afterwards  the  Palatine  hill ;  and  that  Evander, 
who  was  of  that  tribe  of  Arcadians,  and  had  been 
many  y^rs  before  in  poflTeflTion  of  this  part  of  the 
countcy^  had  inftitutcd  there  this  folemnity  brought 
from  Arcadia,  in  which  young  men  were  to  run 
about  naked,  in  fport  and  wantonnefs,  in  honour  of 
Lycean  Pan,  whom  the  Romans  afterwards  called 
Inuus.    While  they  were  intent  on  the  performance 

*  Sec  Adams»  p.  311. 
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of  thcfe  fports,  the  rime  of  their  celebration  t>eing  J^^O^ 
generally  known,  the  robbers,  enraged  at  the  loft  < 
of  their  booty,  attacked  them  by  (urprife,  having 
placed  themfclves  in  ambufli*  llomidus  making  a 
vigorous  defence,  extricated  himfelf  j  but  they  to<A 
Remus  prifoner,  delivered  him  up  to  king  AmuliuSi 
and  had  the  aflTurance  to  accufe  them  both  of  crimi- 
nal miibehavtour.  The  principal  charge  made 
againft  them  was,  that  they  had  made  vioknt  inroada 
en  the  lands  of  Numitor,  and,  with  a  band  of  youths 
which  they  had  collected,  plundered  the  country  in 
a  hofttie  manner.  In  confcquence  of  thi«,  Remus 
was  given  up  to  Numitor  to  be  puniflied.  From 
the  very  beginning,  Fauftulus  had  entertained  hopes, 
that  the  children,  whom  he  educated,  would  prove 
to  be  defcendcd  of  the  royal  blood  5  for  he  knew 
that  the  infants  had  been  expofed  by  order  of  the 
king,  and  that  the  rime,  when  he  had  tkk^n  them  up, 
corrclponded  exaftly  with  that  event  j  but  he  had 
refolved  to  avoid  any  hafly  difcovcry,  unlefs  fomc 
favourable  conjunfture  of  neceffity  ihoukl  require  it. 
The  neceffity  happened  firft  j  whehefore,  conftrained 
by  his  apprchenfions,  he  difclofed  the  affair  to  Ro- 
mulus. It  happened  alfb  that  Numitor,  while  he 
had  Remus  in  his  cuftody,  heard  that  the  brothers 
were  twins  j  and  when  he  combined  with  this  cir- 
cumftance  their  age,  and  their  turn  of  mind,  which 
gave  no  indication  of  a  fcrvile  qondirion,  he  was 
ftruck  with  the  idea  of  their  being  his  grandchild 
dren;  and^  all  his  inquiries  leading  to  the  fame 
conclufion,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  acknowledging 
Remus.  In  confcquence,  a  plot  againft  the  king 
was  concerted  between  all  the  parties,  ftomulus, 
not  going  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  youths,  for  he 
was  not  equal  to  an  open  attempt,  but  ordering  the 
(hephcrds  to  come  at  a  certain  hour,  by  different 
roads,  to  the  palace,  forced  his  way  to  the  king, 
and  was  fupportcd  by  Remus,  with  another  party, 

procured 
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BOOK  procured  from  the  houfc  of  Numitor.     Thus  they 
'"     ,  put  the  king  to  death. 

yi.  In  the  beginning  of  the  tumult,  Numitor, 
calling  out  that  the  city  was  aflaultcd  by  an  enemy, 
and  the  palace  attacked,  had  drawn  away  the  Alban 
youth  to  the  citadel,  on  pretence  of  fccuring  it  by 
an  armed  garrifon ;  and,  in  a  litdc  time,  feeing  the 
young  men,  after  perpetrating  the  murder,  coming 
towards  him,  with  cxprefl5ons  of  joy,  he  inftantly 
called  the  people  to  an  aflembly,  laid  before  them 
the  iniquitous  behaviour  of  his  brother  towards  him- 
felf  s  the  birth  of  his  grandchildren,  how  they  were 
begotten,  how  educated,  how  difcovered ;  then  in- 
formed them  of  the  death  of  the  ufurper,  and  that  he 
had  himfelf  encouraged  the  defign..  The  youths  at 
.  the  fame  time  advancing  with  their  followers, 
through  the  midft  of  the  affembly,  faluted  their 
grandfather  as  kings  on  which  the  multitude  tefti^ 
fying  their  affent,  by  univerfal  acclamations,  ratified 
to  him  the  royal  title  and  authority.  When  Numi- 
tor was  thus  reinftated  in  the  fovereignty  at  Alba, 
Romulus  and  Remus  were  feized  with  a  defire  of 
building  a  city  in  the  place  where  they  had  been  ex- 
pofed  and  educated.  There  were  great  numbers  of 
Albans  and  Latines,  who  could  be  fpared  for  the 
purpofc,  and  thefe  were  joined  by  a  multitude  of 
ihephcrds;  fo  that,  all  together,  they  formed  fuch  a 
numerous  body,  as  gave  grounds  to  hope  that  Alba 
and  Lavinium  would  be  but  fmall,  in  comparifon 
with  the  city,  which  they  were  about  to  build. 
Thefe  views  were  interrupted  by  an  evil,  hereditary 
in  their  family,,  ambition  for  rule.  Hence  arofe  a 
ihameful  conteil  ^  though  they  had  in  the  beginning 
refted  their  difpute  on  this  amicable  footing,  that,  as 
they  were  twins,  and,  confequcnriy,  no  title  to  prece- 
dence could  be  derived  from  priority  of  birth,  the 
gods,  who  were  guardians  of  the  place,  ihould  cbopfe 

by 
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by  aiiguries  *,  which  of  the  two  fhould  give  a  name  book 
to  the  new  city,  and  enjoy  the  government  of  it  < 
when  built.  Romulus  chofe  the  Palatine,  Remus 
the  Aventine  mount,  as  their  confecrated  (lands  to 
wait  the  auguries.  We  arc  told  that  the  firft  omen  ap- 
peared to  Remus,  coniifting  of  fix  vultures  j  and  that, 
after  this  had  been  proclaimed,  twice  that  number 
ifaewed  themfelves  to  Romulus  ;  on  which  each  was 
jalutedking  by  his  own  followers;  the  former  claim- 
ing the  kingdom,  on  the  ground  of  the  priority  of 
rime ;  the  latter,  on  that  of  the  number  of  the  birds. 
On  their  meeting,  an  altercation  enfued,  then  blows; 
and  their  paiTions  being  inflamed  by  the  difpute,  the 
affair  proceeded  at  laft  to  extremity,  and  murder 
was  the  confequence  :  Remus  fell  by  a  blow  receiv- 
ed in  the  tumuk.  There  is  another  account  more 
generally  received,  that  Reinus,  in  derilion  of  his 
brother,  leaped  over  the  new  wall,  and  that  Romu- 
lus, enraged  thereat,  flew  him,  uttering  at  the  fame 
time  this  imprecation,  "  So  perifli  tvtry  other  that 
'*  ihall  hereafter  leap  over  my  wall/'  By  thefe  means  tea* 
Romulus  came  into  the  fole  poflefllon  of  the  govern-  bepori 
ment,  and  the  city,  when.buil^,  was  called  after  the  ^^5^!^ 
name  of  its  founder.  The  firft  buildings,  which  he 
raifed,  were  on  the  Palatine  hill,  where  he  himfelf 
had  been  brought  up.  To  the  other  deities  he  per- 
formed worftiip,  according  to  the  mode  of  the  Albans  1 
but,  to  Hercules,  according  to  that  of  the  Qrceks,  as 
inftituted  by  Evandcr. 

VII.  It  is  recorded  that  Hercules,  after  having 
flain  Geryon,  drove  away  his  cattle,  which  were  fur- 
prifingly  beautiful;  and  that,  being  fatigued  with 
travelling,  he  lay  down,  near  the  river  Tiber,  in  a 
grafly  place,  to  which  he  had  fwum  over,  driving 
the  herd  before  him,  jn  order  to  refrclh  the  cattle 
with  reft  and  the  rich  pafturc.    There,  having  in- 

*  For  an  account  of  au|^ur$y  «tifpl€e9»  6ce,  d^  Adaant,  p.  s^d. 

dulged 
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BOOK  dulged  himfelf  in  meat  and  win^,  he  "W^s  ovcrpow- 
^*  ercd  by  flecp ;  whereupon  a  ihcpherd>  who  dwelt 
in  the  neighbourhood,  named  Cacus,  of  great 
ftrciigtli  and  fiercenefs,  being  ftruck  wirfi  the  beau- 
ty otthe  cattle,  wilhed  to  niake  prey  of  fome  of 
.  them ;  but  confidering,  that  if  he  ihoiuid  drive  the 
herd  before  him  into  his  caye>  their  tracks  would 
dired:  the  owner's  fearch,  he  dragged  the  caccle 
backward  by  the  tails  into  the  cave>  picking  out 
thofe  thjit  were  the  moft  remarkable  for  their  beau- 
ty. Hercuks  awaking  at  the  dawn  of  day,  took  a 
view  of  his  herd,  and  miffing  fome  of  his  numbcr,r 
went  diredly  to  the  next  cave,  examining  whether 
the  tracks  led  thither;  and  when  he  obferved  that 
they  all  pointed  outward,  and  yet  did  not  lead  to 
any  other  quarter,  perplexed,  and  not  knowing 
how  to  proceed,  he  began  to  drive  forward  his  herd 
from  that  unlucky  place.  Some  of  the  cows,  as 
they  were  driven  off,  miffing  thofe  that  were  left 
behind,  began,  as  was  natural,  to  low  after  them, 
and  the  found  being  returned  from  the  cave,  by 
thofe  that  were  (hut  up  in  it,  bron^  Hercules 
back.  Cacus,  endeavouring  by  force  to  prevent 
his  approach  to  the  cave,  ami  invoking  in  vain  the 
afliftance  of  the  fhepherds,  received  a  blow  of  his . 
club  which  put  an  end  to  his  life.  At  that  time, 
E-vander,  a  native  of  Peloponqefus,  who  had  re- 
PK)vcd  htfher,  governed  that  part  of  the  country, 
rather  througli  an  influence  acquired  by  his  merit, 
than  any  power  of  fovereignty  vetted  in  him.  He 
was  higWy  revered  on  account  of  his  having  intro- 
duced the  wonderful  knowledge  of  letters^  a  matter 
quite  new  to  thefe  men,  who  were  ignorant  of  aU 
the  arts  j  and  ftili  more  fo,  on  account  of  the  fup-* 
pofcd  divinity  of  his  mother  Carmenta,  whofe  pro- 
phetic powers  had  been  an  objcA  of  admiration  to 
thofe  nations,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Sibyl  in  Ita- 
ly. Evandcr  then,  being  alarmed  by  the  concourfc 
of  the  iheplicrds,  hattcned  to  the  fpot,  where  •  they 

were 
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were  al&mbled  in  a  tumuteuous  manner  about  the  ^  ^^  ^ 
ftranger,  whom  they  accufcd  as  undeniably  guilty  of  ^ 
murder;  and  when  he  was  informed  of  the  fadt,  and 
of  the  cauTe  of  \t,  obferving  the  peribn  and  ix^cn  of 
the  hero,  fUled  with  oiore  dignity  and  majefty  than 
Selooged  to  a  human  being,  he  inquired  who  he 
was  i  and  being  told  bis  name,  that  of  bis  father  and 
his  country,  he  addreiTed  him  in  thefe  words: 
V  Hail,  Hercules,  foapf  Jove  !  my  oiQther,  the  in- 
^'  fallible  interpreter  ot  the  gods,  foretold  to  me  - 
*^  that,  you  were  defl;ined  to  incrcaie  the  number  of 
"  the  cekftials,  and  that  an  altar  would  be  dedicated 
^'  to  you  in  this  pl^ce,  which  a  nation,  hereafter  / 
^^  the  mofk  powerful  i^  the  world,  fliould  diftinguifh 
"  by  the  name  of  The  Gceatcft  *,  and  would  offer 
-•*  thereon  f^crifii;c;&  to  your  honour."  Hercules, 
giving  his  right  hmd>  replied,  that  ^^  he  embraced 
<^  the  oinen>  and  wopld  fulfil  the  decree  of  the  fates, 
*'  by  building  and  dedicating  ^in  altar  in  the  place." 
There,  then,  for  the  firit  time,  was  performed  a 
iacrifice  to  Hercules,  of  a  chofen  heifer  taken  out  of 
the  herd ;  and  the  PoUtii  and  Pinarii,  the  moft  dif- 
tinguifbed  famllie^  ia  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time, 
were  invited  to  afitd.  in  the  ceremonies,  and  ihare 
the  entertaincnent.  It  happened,  by  fome  accident, 
that  the  Potitii  attending  in  time,  and  the  entrails 
liaving  been  fcrvcd  up  to  them,  the  Pinarii  came  in 
for  the  reft  of  the  feaft,  after  the  entrails  were  eaten  -, 
hence  it  continued  a  rule,  as  long  as  tlie  Pinarian  fa- 
mily exiftcd,  that  they  fhouid  not  eat  of  the  entrails. 
The  Potitii,  inftrudcd  by  Evander,  were  diredtors 
of  that  folemnity  for  many  ages,  until  the  folemn 
pifice  of  the  family  was  delegated  to  public  fcrvants, 
on  which  the  whole  race  of  the  Potitii  became  cx- 
tin£t.  Thcfc  were  the  only  foreign  rites  that  Ro- 
mulus then  adopted,  fhewing  thereby,  from  the  be-  . 
ginning,  a  refpcdt  for  immortality  obtained  by  merit, 

•  Ara  Niaxima:  it  ftood  in  the  cattle  market,  where  it  remained  In 
the  time  of  Auguftus. 

4.  a  dignity 
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B  o  o  K  a  dignity  to  which  his  own  dcftiny  was  conducing 


him. 

VIII,  After  paying  due  worlhip  to  the  gods,  he 
fummoncd  the  multitude  to  an  aflembly;  and, 
knowing  that  they  could  never  be  brought  to  incor- 
porate as  one  people,  by  any  other  means,  than  by 
having  their  conduft  dire&cd  by  certain  rules,  he 
gave  them  a  body  of  laws*;  and  judging,  that  if  he 
added  to  the  dignity  of  his  own  appearance,  by  af- 
fuming  the  enfigns  of  fovereignty,  it  would  help  to 
procure  refpeft  to  thofe  laws,  among  a  rude  unin- 
formed people,  he  adopted  a  more  majeftic  ftyle  of 
appearance,  both  with  regard  to  his  other  appoint- 
ments, and  particularly  in  being  attended  by  twelve 
liftors.  Some  think  that  he  was  led  to  fi5c  on  that 
number  by  the  number  of  birds  in  the  augury,  that 
had  portended  the  kingdom  to  him :  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  be  of  their  opinion,  who  fuppofe  that  all 
the  officers  attendant  on  magiftr^tes,  and,  among 
the  reft,  thefe,  were  borrowed  from  their  neighbours 
the  Etrurians,  from  whom  the  curule  chair,  and  the 
gown  edged  with  purple,  were  taken ;  their  number 
alfo  being  the  fame,  feems  to  me  to  confirm  this  opi- 
nion :  the  Etrurians  ufed  that  number,  becaufc  their 
king  being  eleftcd  by  the  fufFrages  of  twelve  ftates, 
each  ftate  gave  him  one  liftor.  Meanwhile  the  city 
increafed  in  buildings,  which  were  carried  on  from 
one  place  to  another,  to  an  extent  proportioned  ra- 
ther to  the  number  of  inhabitants  they  hoped  for  in 
future,  than  to  what  they  had  at  the  time  f.  Then, 
that  the  fizc  of  the  city  might  not  be  without  ufe,  in 
order  to  augment  his  numbers,  he  had  rccourfe  to 
an  old  idea  among  founders  of  cities,  who,  when 
they  had  colleded  about  them  a  multitude  of  mean 
and  obfcure  people,  ufed  to  feign,  that  inhabitants 

•  Without  doubt,  he  f»-amed  the  fforcrnmcnt,  and  the  Uwi^-n<arly  on 
the  model  of  thofe  eibblifhed  at  A  Iba. 
t  About  3000  foot,  and  300  hoikmen. 

for 
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for  their  cities  fpning  out  of  the  earth.  He  opened  B  00  k 
a  lanfhjary,  in  the  place  where  the  inclofure  now  is, 
on  the  road  down  from  the  Capitol,  called  The  Pafs 
of  the  Two  Groves.  Hither  fled,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring ftatcs,  crowds  of  all  forts,  witliout  diftinc- 
tion,  whether  freeoicn  or  ilaves,  led  by  a  fondnefs 
for  novelty  j  and  this  was  the  firfl:  thing  that  gave 
(olid  ftrength  to  the  growing  greatncfs  of  the  city. 
Having  reaibn  now  to  be  pretty  well  fatlsfied  with 
Jiis  ftrength,  he  nesct  made  provifion  that  this  ftrcngth 
iQiouid  be  regulated  by  wjfdom ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  he  created  an  hundred  fcnators  *,  either  be- 
<:aufc  that  number  was  fttfficient:,  or  bccaufc  there 
were  no  more  than  an  hundred  citizens  who  could 
prove  their  defcent  from  refpeftabie  fathers.  They 
were  certainly  flyled  Fathers  from  their  honourable 
0Sicc,  and  their  dcfcendants  Patricians^ 

IX.  The  Roman  ftate  had  now  attained  fuch  $ 
•degree  of  power,  that  it  was  a  match  in  arms  for  any 
of  the  neighbouring  nations ;  but,  by  reafon  of  the 
fcarcity  of  women,  its  greatncfs  was  not  likely  to 
Jaft  longerfhan  one  age  of  man,  as  they  had  neither 
hopes  of  offspring  ^mong  themfclvjes,  nor  had  yet 
^ontraded  any  intermarriages  with  their  neighbours^ 
Romulus,  therefore,  by  advice  of  the  fenate,  fcnt 
ambafiadors  round  to  all  the  adjoining  flates,  fo- 
Jiciting  their  alliance,  and  permiflion  for  his  qew 
fubjeds  to  marry  among  them :  he  intimated  to 
them,  that  "  cities,  like  ev^sry  thing  elfe,  rife  from 
^'  low  beginnings}  that,  in  time,  tbofe  which  are 
^f  fupported  by  their  own  merit,  and  the  favour  of 
f'  the  gods,  procure  to  themfclves  great  power, 
^*  and  a  great  name;  and  that  he  had  full  affurancc 

1*  This  exprtflion  miift  be  pnderftood  in  a  qualified  fenfe,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  when  a  magiftrate,  preriding  at  an  eief^tion,  is  faid  to 
eleA  fuch  and  fach  perfons.  Koniulns  nominated  one  fenator;  eacU 
ixibe,  and  each  curia,  chofe  three  |  and  thus  the  number  was  madp 
up. 

VOL.  I,  ,    c  ^  both 
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B  0  0  K  «c  ]3Q^h  jj^^at  the  gods  favoured  the  founding  of  Romfj^ 
"  and  that  the  people  would  not  be  deficient  in  merit. 
"  Wherefore,  as  men,  they  ought  to  fhcw  no  reluc- 
"  tance  to  mix  their  blood  and  race  with  men.  -  In 
no  one  place  were  his  ambafladors  fayourably  heard  j 
fuch  contempt  of  them  did  people  entertain,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  fuch  apprehenfions  of  danger  to 
themfelves  and  their  pofterity,  from  fo  great  a 
power  growing  up  in  the  midfl:  of  them.  By  the 
greater  part,  they  were  difmiffcd  with  the  queftion, 
"  whether  they  had  opened  an  afylum  for  women 
**  alfo,  for  that  would  be  the  only  way  to  procure 
"  fuitable  matches  for  them  ?*'  This  was  highly  rc- 
fentcd  by  the  Roman  youth,  infomuch  that  the  bufl- 
nefs  appeared  evidently  to  point  towards  violence. 
Romulus,  in  order  to  afford  them  a  convenient  time 
and  place  for  a  defign  of  that  fort,  diffembling  hi« 
difpleafure,  prepared,  with  that  intent,  to  celebrate 
folcmn  games  in  honour  of  the  equeftrian  ^s^eptunc*, 
to  vvhich  he  gave  the  name  of  Gonfualia.  He  thcri 
ordered  the  intended  celebration  to  be  proclaimed 
among  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  the  people 
exerted  themfelves  in  making  the  moft  magnificent 
preparations  that  their  knowlcge  and  abilities  al- 
lowed, in  order  to  engage  attention  and  raife  ex- 
pcftation.  Great  numbers  of  people  aflcmbled,  in- 
duced, in  fome  meafure,  by  a  defire  of  feeing  the 
new  city,  cfpecially  thofe  whofc  countries  lay  ncareft, 
the  Ca:ninenfians,  Cruftuminians,  and  Antemna- 
tians,  efpecially  the  whole  multitude  of  the  Sabines 
came  with  their  wives  and  children.  They  were 
hofpitably  invited  to  the  different  houfes  i  and  when 
they  viewed  the  fituation,  and  the  fortifications,  and 

•  So  called,  from  his  having  produced  the  fiift  horfe  frcm  the  earth 
by  a  ftroke  ot  his  trident.  Romulus  called  iiltn  Confus/  the  god  of 
counfel,  as  having  fuggefUd  the  fcheme  of  feizing  the  women.  The 
games,  which  he  called  Confualia,  were  afterwards  trimed  ?he  Ro« 
man,  or  the  great  games,  and  were  aher  celebrated  at  'Rome  $  they 
JaA«d>  at  firft,  one  da)'j  then  two^  three,  and,  at  length,  nine  daya. 

tll^ 
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the  city  tfrowdcd  with  houfe^,  they  were  aftonilhcd  book 
S4i  the  rapid  increafe  of  the  Roman  power  in  fo  fhon 
a  time.  When  the  (hew  began,  and  every  perfon^s 
thoughts  and  eyes  were  attentively  engaged  on  it, 
i;hen,  according  to  the  preconcerted  plan,  the  vio- 
lence began ;  and,  on  a  fignal  given,  the  Roman 
youth  ran  different  ways  to  carry  off  the  young  wo- 
men. Sbme  the  young  men  bore  away,  as  they 
happened  to  meet  with  them,  without  waiting  to 
make  a  choice ;  but  others  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
being  defigned  for  fome  of  the  principal  among  the 
lenators,  were  conveyed  to  their  houfes  by  jjlebeians 
employed  for  that  purpofe.  It  is  faid,  that  one 
highly  diftingutfhed  above  the  reft  in  appearance 
apd  beauty,  was  carried  off  by  the  party  of  one 
Talaffius  ;  and  that  in  anfwcr  to  many  who  eagerly 
inquired  to  whom  they  were  carrying  her,  they,^ 
every  now  and  then,  to  prevent  any  one  laying  vio- 
lent hands  on  her,  cried  out,  that  they  were  carrying 
her  to  Talaffius :  this  circumftance  gave  rife  to  the 
ufe  of  that  wprd  at  weddings.  The  terror  occa- 
fioned  by  this  outrage  put  an  end  to  the  fport^,  and 
the  parents  of  the  young  women  retired  full  of 
grief,  inveighing  againft  fuch  a  vi6lacion  of  the 
laws  of  hofpitality,  and  appealing  to  the  god,  tp 
whofc  folemn  feftival  and  games  they  had  come,  re- 
lying on  the  rcfped  due  to  religion,  and  on  the  faith 
of  nations,  and  had  been  lb  cruelly  deceived.  Nor 
did  the  women  who  were  feifed  entertain  better 
hopes  with  regard  to  themfelves,  or  a  lefs  degree  of 
indignation :  however  Romulus  went  about  to  them 
in  perfon,  and  told  them,  that  "  this  proceeding 
5*  had  been  occafioned  by  the  haughtincfs  of  their 
^*  parents,  who  refufed  to  allow  their  neighbours  to 
"  marry  aipong  them)  that,  notwithftanding  this, 
"  they  fhould  be  united  to  the  men  in  wedlock,  in 
^^  the  common  enjoyment  of  all  property,  aqd  of 
**  their  common  children  j  a  bond  of  union  than 
^'  which  the  hurnan  heart  feels  none  more  endearing, 
pa  *'  He 
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He  begged  of  them  to  fofccn  their  refentment, 
and  to  beftow  their  affefkions  on  thok  men  on 
whom  chance  had  beftowed  their  perfons.  It; 
*^  often  happened,  he  faid,  that  to  harlh  treatment^ 
*«  mutual  regard  had  fucceeded,  and  they  Ihould  find 
<*  that  their  hulbands  would  behave  the  better  on 
<«  this  very  account ;  that  every  one  of  them  would 
<«  exert  himfelf,  not  merely  in  performing  his  duty 
*«  as  a  hulband,  but  to  make  up  to  them  for  the  lofs, 
«'  of  their  parents  and  of  their  country."  To  thefe 
pcrfuafions  was  added  the  foothing  behaviour  of  their 
hufbands;  who  urged,  in  extenuation  of  the  violence 
they  had  been  tempted  to  commit,  the  excefs  of  . 
paflion,  and  the  force  of  love:  arguments,  than 
which  there  can  be  none  more  powerful  to  affuagp 
the  irritation  of  the  female  mind. 

X.  The  women,  who  had  been  forcibly  carried 
off,  foon  became  reconciled  to  their  fituation  j  but 
their  parents,  ftill  more. than  at  firft,  endeavoured 
to  roufe  their  feveral  Hates  to  revenge,  employing 
both  complaints  and  tears,  and  wearing  the  drefs  of 
mourners.  Nor  did  they  confine  their  demands  of 
vengeance  within  the  limits  of  their  own  ftates>  but 
made  joint  applications  from  all  quarters  to  Titus 
Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabincs,  the  embaflics  being  ad- 
dreflcd  to  him  as  the  perfon  of  the  higheft  renowa 
in  all  thofc  parts.  The  dates  which  were  the  prin-? 
cipal  fuffercrs  by  the  outrage,  were  the  Cseninen- 
fians,  the  Cruftuminians,  and  the  Antcmnatians^ 
To  them,  the  proceedings  of  Tatius  and  the  Sabine 
nation  appeared  too  dilatory ;  wherefore  thefe  three 
ftatcs,  uniting  in  a  confederacy,  prepared  for  im- 
mediate war.  Nor  did  ev^n  the  Cruftuminians  and. 
Antemnatians  exert  aftivity  enough  for  the  impa- 
tient rage  of  the  Caeninenfians.  This  ftate,  there- 
fore, by  itfclf,  made  an  irruption  into  the  Roman 
territories ;  but  while  they  carried  on  their  ravageis 
in  a  diforderly  manner,   Romulus  met  them  with 

hi% 
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his  army,  and,  without  much  difficulty,  taught  them  book 
that  rage  without  ftrcngth  avails  but  little.  He  .  A  ^ 
Touted  and  difpcrfed  their  army  -,  purfued  it  in  its 
flight  J  flew  their  king  in  the  battle,  and  fcized  his 
fpoils  i  arid,  after  the  death  of  the  enemy's  leader, 
made  himfelf  matter  of  their  city  at  the  firft  aflault. 
From  thence  he  led  home  his  viftorious  army ;  and 
being  not  only  capable  of  performing  fplendid  a(> 
tions,  but  alfo  fond  of  difplaying  his.  ai^ions  to  acf- 
vamagc,  he  marched  up  in  proccffion  to  the  Capitol, 
carrying  on  a  frame,  properly  conftruftfd  for  the 
purpofc,  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy's  general  whom  he 
had  flain;  and  there  laying  them  down  under  an 
oak,  which  the  ftiepherds  accounted  facred,  he,  at 
the  fame  time,  while  he  offered  this  prefent,  marked 
out  with  his  eye  the  bound^  of  a  temple  for  Jupiter^ 
to  whom  he  gave  ^  new  name,  faying,  "  Jupiter 
**  Fcrctrius  ♦,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  victory 
*^  which  I  have  obtained,  I,  Romulus,  king,  offer 
*^  to  thee  thofc  fpoils  of  a  king,  and  dedicate  a  tem- 
^'  pic  to  thee  in  that  fpot  which  I  have  now  mea- 
*^  furcd  out  in  my  mind,  to  be  a  repofitory  for  thofc 
*^  grand  fpoils,  which,  after  my  example,  generals 
*'  in  future  times  fhall  offer,  on  flaying  the  kings 
*^  and  generals  of  their  enemies."  This  was  the 
origin  of  ^at  temple  which  was  the  firft  confecrated 
in  Rome.  Accordingly,  it  pleafcd  the  gods  fo  to 
order,  afterwards,  that  neither  the  prediction  of  the 
founder  of  the  temple,  intimating  that  future  ge- 
nerals fliould  carry  (jpoils  thither,  proved  ground lels, 
nor  was  the  honour  of  making  that  offering  rendered 
common,  by  being  imparted  to  many.  In  after-times, 
during  fo  many  years,  and  fo  many  wars,  there  have 

•  So  called,  from  the  fereti-um,  or  frame^  fupporttngthe  fpoils.  The 
ccond  fpolia  opima,  or  grand  fix>ils,  were  offered  by  Corneliot  Colfut, 
who  killed  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Veientians  $  and  the  third  by 
Claudius  Marcelius,  who  kill«;l  Viridomarus,  a  king  of  the  Gault. 
The  fpoilsi  called  fpoiia  opiva,  or  grand^  or  chief,  fpoihy  were  fo 
denon>inated  when  they  wne  takeiv  froai  a  king  or  general  in  chief, 
^Vmmandtng  an  army, 

9  i  ^^^ 
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BOOK  been  only  two  inftanccs  of  the  grand  fpoils  being  ob- 
.  s~^-^  tained ;    fo  rare  was  the  attainment  of  that  high 
honour. 

XI.  While  the  Romahs  were  there  employed  in 
this  manner,  the  army  of  the  Antemnatians,  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  the  country  be- 
ing left  without  troops  afforded  them,  made  an  hof- 
tile  incurfion  into  the  Roman  territories ;  whereupon 
a  Roman  legion  *,  haftily  led  out  againft  them,  fur- 
prife  them,  while  they  ftraggled  through  the  coun- 
try. They  were  routed  therefore  at  the  firft  onfet 
and  fliout,  and  their  town  was  taken.  While  Ro- 
mulus exulted  in  this  fccond  viftory,  his  confort, 
Plerfilia,  tcafed  by  the  intrcaties  of  the  raviflied  wo- 
men, earneftly  petitioned  him  that  he  would  fliew 
favour  to  their  parents,  and  admit  them  into  the 
number  of  his  citizens,  a  meafure  which  could  not 
fail  of  forming  an  union  fatisfadory  to  all  parties. 
This  requeft  was  eafily  obtained.  He  then  marched 
againft  the  Cruftuminians,  who  were  carrying  on 
hoftilitics :  with  thefc  he  had  ftill  lefs  trouble,  be- 
caufe  they  had  been  difpirited  by  the  defeats  of  their 
allies.  Colonies  were  fent  to  both  pkces,  but 
greater  numbers  were  found  willing  to  give  in  therr 
names  for  Cruftuminum,  on  account  of  the  fertility 
of  the  foiU  There  were  frequent  niigrations  alfo 
from  thofe  countries  to  Rome,  chiefly  of  the  parents 

y^.  R,  and  relations  of  the  ravilhed  women.  The  laft  war, 
5-^     on  this  occafion,  was  begun  by  the  Sabinesj  and  it 

^'4.//  ^^^  ^y  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  formidable,  for  none  of  their 
operations  were  dire<5ted  by  rage  or  paffion,  nor  did 
they  dilfclofc  their  intentions  until  they  began  to  a&. 
Tliey  employed  llratagem  coo,  in  aid  of  prudence. 

*  So  calleti  fpom  Irgcrf,  to  thoofe,  to  fele^.  The  legion  con iiiled, 
at  this  t\i)\€,  of  3o«o  loot  and  %oo  hurft.  The  nuniiier  ahcrwanid 
was  gereialiy  4000  toot  and  300  lioriev  ^^nd  foineiitnes  augmented  to 
60C0  fool  and  400  hoifr.  ii  was  divided  into  to  cohoiit,  30  coiu« 
pai)ic5,  and  60  cci^uikcs* 

.   •  The 
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'the  Roman  citadel  was  commanded  by  Spurius  book 
^arpeius.  JEiis  maiden  daughter,  who  had  acci-  ^  ,, 
Mentally  gone  without  die  fortifications  to  bring 
Water  for  the  facred  rites,  was  bribed  by  Tatius  with 
gold  to  admit  fome  of  his  troops  into  the  citadel. 
As  foon  as  they  gained  admittance  they  put  her  to 
death,  by  throwing  their  armour  in  a  heap  upon  her, 
tither  becaufe  they  wifhed  that  the  citadel  fhould 
rather  appear  to  have  been  taken  by  ftorm,  or  for  the 
fake  of  eftablifliing  a  precedent  that  faith  was  not  to 
be  kept  with  a  traitor.  The  ftory  is  told  in  another 
inanner;  that,  as  the  Sabines  generally  carried  on 
their  left  arms  bracelets  of  great  weight,  and  wore 
Inngs  fet  with  precioUs  ftoncs,  which  made  a  great 
Ihcw,  fhe  bargained  for  what  they  wore  on  their 
left  arms ;  accordingly,  inftead  of  the  prefcnts  of 
gold  which  Ihe  expefted,  they  threw  their  fhields 
upon  her.  Others  fay,  that,  in  purfuance  of  their 
Agreement  to  deliver  Up  what  was  on  their  left 
arms,  Ihe  exprefsly  demanded  their  Ibicldsj  and 
this  fcemirtg  to  be  done  with  a  treacherous  intent, 
Ihe  was  put  to  death  with  the  very  reward  which  Ihe 
tequired* 

Xll.  'trifi  Sabines  howevet  kept  pofleffion  of 
the  ditadel  j  but  though,  oh  the  day  following,  the 
Roman  army,  in  order  of  battle,  filled  the  whole 
jplain  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  hills,  yet 
they  did  riot  cJome  down  to  the  level  ground ;  until 
the.  Romans,  ftimulated  by  rage  and  eagernefs.to 
fecover  the  citadel,  advanced  to  an  aflault.  The 
foremoft  Champions  of  the  two  parties,  who  animat- 
ed the  troops  to  the  fight,  were  Metuus  Curtius  on 
the  fide  of  the  Sabines,  and  Hoftus  Hoftilius  on 
that  of  the  Romans*  The  latter,  in  the  front  of  the 
army,  by  his  fpirit  and  intrepidity,  enabled  the 
Romans  to  fupport  the  fight,  in  fpite  of  the  difad- 
vantage  of  the  ground  i  but,  on  his  fallings  the 
Roman  troops  quickly  gave  v/ay,  and  w^rc  driven 

c  4  .    back 
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BOOK  back  to  the  old  gate  of  the  Palatium.  Romiilifl 
himfclf  being  forced  atong  by  the  flying  crowd, 
raifed  his  hands  toward  heaven,  and  faid,  **  O  Ja- 
"  piter !  by  the  direction  of  tivf  aufpiees,  I,  here 
"  on  the  Palatine  hill,  laid  the  firfl:  foundation  of 
"  my  city.  T\zc  Sabines  arc  already  in  poflcflfiorf 
•^  of  our  citadel,  which  they  purchased  by  fraud  ; 
"  from  thence  they  noW  make  their  way  hither,  in 
*'  arms,  and  have  pafled  the  middle  of  the  valley  -, 
*^  but  do  thou,  O  father  of  gods  ahd  men !  from 
*'  hence  at  leaft  repel  the  enemy :  remove  difmajr 
'^  from  the  minds  of  the  Romans,  and  ftop  their 
'«  fhamcful  fiighc.  I  vow  a  temple  here  to  thee,  Ju- 
•^  piter  Stator  *,  as  a  teftimony  to  pofterity  of  the 
"  city  being  prefcrved  by  thy  immediate  aid." 
Having  prayed  thus,  as  if  he  had  perceived  that  hb 
prayers  were  heard,  he  called  out>  "  Here,  Ro* 
"  mans,  Jupiter,  fupremcly  good  and  great,  orders 
"  you  to  halt,  and  renew  the  fight/'  The  Ro- 
mans, as  if  they  had  heard  a  voice  from  heaveny 
halted,  and  Romulus  himfelf  flew  forward  to  the 
front.  On  the  fide  of  the  Sabines,  Mettius  Curtius 
had  run  down  firft  from  the  citadel;  had  driven 
back  the  Romans,  in  diforder,  through  the  whole 
fpace  at  prefent  occupied  by  the  Forum,  and*  was 
now  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  gate  of  the  Pala- 
tium, crying  aloud,  ''  We  have  conquered  thefc 
•*  traitors  to  hofpitality,  thefc  cowards  in  war.. 
^  They  now  feel  that  it  is  one  thing  to  ravifli  vir- 
*<  gins,  and^^mother,  far  difl^erent,  to  fight  with 
"  men."  While  he  was  vaunting  in  this  manner, 
Romulus  attacked  him  v/ith  a  band  of  the  mod  cou- 
rageous of  the  youths.  Mettius  happened  at  that 
time  to  fight  on  horfcback,  and  on  that  accotinc 
was  the  more  eafily  repulfed :  lie  foon  gave  way, 
and  was  purlued  by  the  Romans :  the  reft  of  the 
Roman    troops  alfo,    animated    by    the    ipiritcd 

•  From  ftarc^  to  halt, 
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bravery  of  their  king,  put  the  Sabincs  to  the  rout. 
Mettius  plunged  into  a  lake,  his  horfc  taking  fright 
kt  the  noife  of  the  purfuers :  and  this  circumftancc 
turned  the  attention  of  the  Sabines  to  the  danger  in 
which  they  faw  a  perfon  of  his  ccMifequence.  How-  . 
ever,  his  friends  beckoning  and  calling  to  him,  he 
acquired  frelh  courage  from  the  affeftion  of  the 
multitude,  and  accomplilhcd  his  efcape.  Both  par- 
tics  now  renewed  the  engagement  in  the  plain  be- 
tween the  two  hills,  but  the  advantage  was  on  the 
fide  of  the  Romans* 

XIIL  At  this  crilis  the  Sabine  Women,  whofe 
fufFerings  had  given  caufe  to  the  war,  with  their  hair 
dilhevellcd  and  garments  torn,  their  natural  timidity 
being  overcome  by  the  fight  of  fuch  difaftrous 
fcenes,  had  the  refolution  to  throw  themfclves  in  the  •  . 
way  ofthe  flying  weapons  J  and,  rufliing  acrofs  be- 
tween the  armies,  fcparated  the  incenfed  combatants, 
and  afTuaged  their  fury;  befeeching,  on  the  one 
hand  their  parents,  on  the  other  their  hufbands, 
*'  not  to  pollute  themfclves  with  the  impious  ftain 
'^  of  the  blood  of  father-in-law  and  ibn-irt-law,  nor 
"  br^nd  with  the  infemy  of  parricide  their  offspring, 
'^  the  children  of  one,  and  grandchildren  of  the 
*'  other  party.  If  ye  wi(h,  faid  they,  to  deftfoy  the 
*'  affinity  and  connexion  formed  between  you  by 
^*  our  marriage,  turn  your  rage  againft  us ;  we  are 
'*  the  caufe  of  the  war;  we  arc  the  caufe  of  wounds 
"  and  death  to  our  hufbands  and  fatljefs.  It  is  bet- 
"  ter  for  us  to  perilh,  than  to  live  either  widowed 
^*  by  the  lofs  of  one  party,  or  fatherlefs  by  that  of 
^^  the  other."  This  tranfadion  powerfully  affcfted  y.  r. 
both  the  multitude  and  the  leaders  :  filence  fudden-  «  7 
ly  cnfued,  and  a  fufpenfion  of  the  fight.  The  lead- 
ers then  came  forward,  in  order  to  concert  meafures 
for  a  pacification ;  and  they  not  only  concluded  a 
peace,  but  combined  the  two  nations  into  one,  aflb- 
ciating  the  two  fovereigns  in  the  government,  and 
13  cftablilhing 
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B  o^o  K  eftablilhing  the  feat  of , empire  at  Rome.  By  thii 
acceflion  the  number  of  citizens  was  doubled ;  and^ 
as  fome  compliment  to  the  Sabines^  the  united  peo-^ 
pie  were  called  Quirites,  from  the  town  of  Cures* 
To  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  that  batdc,  the 
place  where  his  horfe,  emerging  from  the  deep  of  the 
lake,  firft  brought  Curtius  to  a  fhallow,  was  called 
the  Curtian  lake  *•  This  happy  re-  eftablilhment  of* 
peace,  after  a  war  fo  diftrefling,  rendered  the  Sabine 
women  ftill  dearer  both  to  their  hufbands  and  pa- 
rents, and  above  all  to  Romulus  himfclf,  fo  thaC| 
when  he  divided  the  people  into  thirty  Curias  f,  he 
gave  thcfe  the  names  of  the  women.  But  as  the 
number  of  the  women  was  undoubtedly  greater 
than  this,  whether  thofc  who  were  to  give  their 
names  to  the  Curias  were  feledcd  on  account  of 
their  age,  or  their  own  dignity,  or  that  of  their  huf- 
bands, or  by  lot>  we  are  not  informed.  At  the 
fame  time  alfo,  three  centuries  of  knights  were  en- 
rolled; the  Ramnenfes,  fo  called  from  Romulus  j 
the  Titienfes,  from  Titus  Tatius ;  and  the  Luceres, 
the  rcafon  of  whofe  name  and  origin  is  unknown. 
Thenceforward  the  two  kings  reigned  together,  not 
only  with  equal  power,  but  with  concord, 

XIV.  Several  years  after,  fome  relations,  of 
king  Tadus  offered  violence  to  the  ambaffadors  of 
the  Laurentians ;  for  which  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations,  the  latter  demanded  fatisfaftion :  but  Tadus 

*  This  name  it  retained  long  after  it  Mras  filled  vp,  and  became  a 
partof  the  Forum. 

f  He  divided  the  city  into  three  tribes  i  the  Ramnenfes*  fo  called 
from  Romulus,  bein^  his  original  followers }  the  Titienfes,  from  Titus 
Tatius,  compoled  ot  the  Sabines  ;  and  the  Luceres,  of  thofe  who  had 
aiTemblcd  in  ihe  Lucus,  or  fan^uaiy,  or  afterwards  joined  ihc  Rv- 
mans.  Each  trilie  he  divided  into  ten  curtas»  or  wards.  Each  curha 
had  its  own  prieft,  called  curio,  and  its  own  place  of  woift:ip,  wher^j^ 
on  certain  ftatcd  days,  facrifices  were  offered  to  particular  deities  ;  and 
the  people  of  the  curia  feafted  together.  The  centuiies  of  kyighu 
weie  named  after  the  tribes  out  of  which  they  vreie  taken.  ' 

paid 
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paid  more  regard  to  the  intereft  and  importunities 
of  his  relations,  and  thereby  drew  tipon  himfelf  the 
.punifhment  due  to  them.  For  he  was  flain  aftef* 
wards  at  Lavinium,  in  a  tumult  raifed  on  his  going 
diithcr  to  an  anniverfary  facrifice.  It  is  faid,  that 
Romulus  Ihewed  lefs  rcfentment  of  this  proceeding 
than  became  him,  either  becaufe  there  had  been  no 
fincere  cordiality  between  them,  while  afibciated  in 
the  govcrnmcntj  or  becaufe  he'  thought  that  the 
other  dcfcrved  the  death  which  he  met.  He  avoid- 
ed therefore  entering  into  a  war  on  the  occafion  j 
but  to  make  feme  atonement  for  the  ill-treatment 
of  the  ambafladors,  and  the  murder  of  the  king,  the 
league  between  the  cities  of  Rome  and  Lavinium 
was  renewed.'  Thus,  beyond  their  expeftations, 
the  Romans  enjoyed  peace  on  that  fide  ;  but  a  war 
broke  out  from  another  quarter,  much  nearer  home, 
and  almofi:  at  their  gates.  The  Fidenatians>  look*- 
ing  with  jealoufy  on  the  great  incrcafc  of  power  in  a 
neighbour,  fo  very  near  them,  determined  to  make 
war  on  them  early,  before  they  (hould  arrive  at  that 
degree  of  ftrength  which  it  was  evident  they  would 
in  time  acquire,  and  font  a  body  of  young  men  in 
arms,  who  laid  wafte  the  whole  traft  between 
Fidcnae  and  the  city.  Then,  turning  to  the  left 
hand,  becaufe  the  Tiber  confined  them  on  the 
right,  and  continuing  their  depredations,  they  threw 
the  country  people  into  the  utmoft  confternation, 
and  the  fuddcn  alarm  fpreading  from  the  country 
into  the  city,  made  known  what  had  happened. 
Romulus  inftantly  led  out  his  forces,  for  a  war  fo 
near  home  admitted  no  delay,  and  pitched  his  camp 
at  the  diftance  of  a  mile  ftom  Fidenae.  Leaving 
tkere  a  fmall  guard,  and  marching  out  with  all  the 
reft  of  his  troops,  he  ordered  a  party  to  lie  in  am- 
bu(h,  in  a  place  of  concealment,  among  buflies  that 
grew  there  in  abundance ;  then  advancing  with  the 
oriier  more  numerous  body  of  infantry,  and  all 
the  cavalry, .  by  riding  up  almoft  to  the  gates, 

and 
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B  o  D  K  and  ofibring  battle,  in  an  irregular  and  inAilting  maii-* 
ncr,  he  drew  the  enemy  out  of  the  town,  which  wa^ 
the  point  that  he  aimed  at.  The  cavalry,  afting  in 
this  manner,  anfwered  alfo  another  purpofe,  as  ic 
afforded  a  more  fpecious  pretext  for  the  retreat, 
which  he  was  to  counterfeit ;  and  when  the  foot  too 
began  to  retire,  while  the  horfe  feemed  irrefolute, 
whether  to  fight  or  fly,  the  eftemy  rufhing  fuddcn- 
ly  out  of  the  gates  in  crouds,  eager  to^purfue  and 
prefs  on  the  Roman  army  in  its  retreat,  were  drawn 
to  the  place  of  the  ambufcade;  and  then  the  Ro- 
mans, rifing  fuddcnly,  attacked  their  Kne  in  flank ; 
at  the  fame  time,  the  cnfigns  of  thofe  who  had  been 
left  to  guard  the  camp,  advancing  from  thence, 
added  to  their  fears.  Difmayed  at  fuch  a  number 
of  dangers,  the  Fidenatians  turned  their  backs>  be- 
fore Romulus,  and  the  horfcmen  with  him,  could  well 
turn  their  horfes  about  to  purfue  them.  Thus  they, 
who  had  lately  purfued  an  enemy,  who  only  pre- 
tended to  fly,  now  fled  themfclves  in  earneft,  with 
-  much  greater  hafte,  back  to  the  city :  but  they 
could  not  get  clear  of  the  enemy;  the  Romans 
flicking  clofe  to  their  rear,  broke  in  along  with 
them,  as  if  in  one  body,  before  the  gates  could  be 
ihut.againfl:  them« 

XV.  The  contagion  of  the  Fidenatian  war  in- 
fefted  the  Veientians ;  who,  led  by  the  relationihip 
fubfifting  between  them  and  the  Fidenatians,  for 
thefe  alfo  were  Etrurians,  and  urged  on  befide  by 
the  confideration  of  vicinity  of  fituadon,  in  cafe  the 
Roman  arms  were  to  be  turned  againft  a!l  their 
neighbours,  made  an  excurfion  into  the  Roman  ter- 
ritories, in  the  manner  of  a  predatory,  rather  than 
of  a  regular,  war;  and  thus,  without  encamping  or 
waiting  the  approach  of  the  enemy's  army,  they  re- 
turned to  Vcii,  carrying  h6me  the  fpoil  collefted  in 
thp  country.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Roman  com- 
inahder>  not  finding  the  enemy  in  the  country,  and 
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being  prepared  for,  and  determined  on,  a  dccifivc  *  ^  ^  K 
aftion,  croflcd  over  the  Tiber.     The  Veientians,        ^* 
hearing  that  he  was  forming  a  camp,  and  that  he  in- 
tended to  advance  to  their  city,  marched  out  to 
meet  him  5  for  they  chofc  rather  to  engage  in  the 
open  field,  than  to  remain  fhut  up,  and  fight  from 
the  walls  and  houfes.     There,  by  dint  of  ftrength, 
unaffifted  by  any  ftratagem,  the  Roman  king,  through 
the  mere  force  of  his  veteran  troops,  obtained  the 
Yiftory,    and  purfued  the  routed  enemy  to  their 
walls.     The  city.wa^  fo  ftrong,  and  fo  well  iccured 
both  by  works  and  by  its  (ituation,  that  he  did  not 
chocfe  to  attempt  it,  but  led  home  his  troops ;  and, 
in  his  way,  ravaged  the  enemy's  country  for  the 
fake  of  revenge  rather  than  of  booty.     Thcfe  de- 
Yaftation$  having  diftreflfed  the  Veientians  no  lefs 
than  the  lofs  ot  the  battle,  they  fcnt  deputies  tx> 
Rome  to  fue  for  peace.     A  part  of  their  lands  was 
taken  from  them,  and  a  truce  granted  for  an  hun-r 
dred  years.     Thefe  were  the  principal  tranfaftiona 
in  peace  and  war,  during  the  reign  of  Romulus ; 
^nd  none  of  them  was  unfuitable  to  the  belief  of  his 
divine  origin,  or  to  the  rank  of  a  divinity,  which 
after  his  death  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  obtained* 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Ipirit  which  he  (hewed 
in  recovering  the  kingdom  for  his  grand&ther,  as 
well  as  of  his  wife  conduft  in  founding  the  city,  and. 
cftablifliing  its  power,  by  the  arts  both  of  war  and 
peace;  for,  by  the  ftrength  which  it  acquired  underbid 
management,  it  became  fo  refpeftable,  that,  during 
forty  years  after,  it  enjoyed  profound  peace  and 
(ccurity.     He  ftood,  however,  much  higher  in  the 
favour  of  the  people  than  he  did  in  that  of  the 
fenate;  and  was  yet  more  beloved  by  his  army. 
He  cflablifhed  a  body-guard  of  three  hundred  mcn,i 
whom  hp  called  Celcrcs*;  and  thefe  he  kept  con- 

•  Or,  the  Swtft,  if  we  ruppofe  them  to  derive  their  nar  f  turn  the 
^it\n  ^ord,  ccler*    This  muft  be  allowed  tp  be  the  u^l^  'j-  suable  orU 

gia 
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B  o  o  Kftandy  about  his  pcrfon,  in  time  of  peace  as  well 
Y^  ]-    '  a3  war. 

Y.  R^  XVL  Such  were  his  atchicveracnts  in  his  mortal 
^Jq^  ftatc  J  after  which,  as  he  was  holding  an  aflembly  in 
7x5/  the  plain,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Capra,  for 
the  purpofc  of  reviewing  his  army,  a  fuddcn  ftorm 
arofe,  accompanied  with  violent  thunder  and  light- 
ning; the  king  was  enveloped  in  a  thick  cloud, 
which  hid  him  from  the  eyes  of  the  affembly,  and 
was  never  more  feen  upon  earth.  The  Roman 
youth  were  at  length  eafed  of  their  apprehenfions, 
by  the  return  of  calm  and  fcrene  weather,  after  fuch 
a  turbulent  day ;  but  when  they  faw  the  royal  feat 
€mpty,  though  they  readily  believed  the  fenators, 
who  had  Hood  nearell  to  him,  that  he  liad  been 
carried  up  on  high  by  the  ftorm,  yet  they  were 
firuck  with  fuch  dread  at  being  thus  kfc  in  a  manner 
fethcrlefs,  that,  for  fomc  time,  tjiey  remained  in 
mournful  filehce.  At  laft,  fome  few  fetting  the 
example,  the  whole  multitude  faluted  Romulus  as 
**  a  deity,  the  fon  of  a  deity;  the  king  and  parent 
V  of  the  city  of  Rome ,"'  and  implored  his  fayour, 
with  prayers,  that  he  would  be  plcafed  always 
**  propitioufly  to  watch  over  the  fafcty  of  his  own 
•*  offspring."  Some,  I  believe,  even  at  that  time> 
harboured  filent  fufpicions  that  the  king  had  been 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  hands  of  the  fenators.  Such  a 
report  was  fpread  abroad,  but  it  was  little  credited, 
both  on  account  of  the  high  admiration  entertained  of 
the  man,  and  becaufe  the  prcfent  copftcrnation  cauftd 
the  other  account  to  be  more  generally  received. 
It  is  farther  mentioned,  that  a  contrivance  of  one 
particular  man  procured  additional  credit  to  diis  re- 
prcfentation  of  the  matter ;  for  Froculus  Julius,  a 

gin  of  the  appellation,  although  it  inuft  be  admitted  to  he,  hy  no 
means,  certain,  that  they  were  not  fo  called,  as  Tome  allege,  ii^^i^ 
the  name  of  their  captain,  Celer  j  while  others  contend  that  they  were 
io  culled  fioniitiie  Greejc  vvord  kcAi;^,  which  lignifies  a  horfeman. 

perlbn 
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pcrfon  whole  tcllimony,  as  wc  arc  told,  dcfcrved  B  o  p  k 
rcfpcdl  in  any  cafe,  even  of  the  gFcateft  importance)  '' 
while  the  public  were  full  of  grief  for  the  king,  and 
of  difpleafure  againft  the  ienatqrs,  came  out  into  an 
aflcmbly  of  the  people,  and  faid,  "  Romans,  yeftcr- 
^*  day  at  the  dawn  of  day,  Romulus,  the  parent  of 
■"  this  our  city,  defcending  fuddenly  from  heaven, 
'*  appeared  before  mc ;  and  when,  feized  with  hor- 
"  ror,  I  ftood  in  a  worfliipping  pofture,  and  ad- 
f'  dreflcd  him,  with  prayers,  that  I  might  be  al- 
"  lowed  to  behold  him  without  being  guilty  of  im* 
'"  piety.  Go,  faid  he,  tell  the  Romans  that  it  is  the 
f*  will  of  the  gods  that  my  Rome  fhould  be  the 
^*  metropolis  of  the  world.  Let  them  therefore^ 
i"  cultivate  the  arts  of  war;  and  be  aflured,  and 
^«  hand  this  aflurance  down  to  pofterity,  that  no  hu- 
f^  man  power  is  able  to  withftand  the  Roman  arms. 
^*  After  thefe  words,  he  went  up,  and  vanifhed  from 
>«  my  fight."  It  was  wonderful  how  readily  this 
ftory,  told  by  that  man,  was  credited;  and  how 
much  the  grief  of  the  people,  and  of  the  army,  was 
affuaged,  by  their  being  fatisficd  of  his  immor? 
tality. 

XVn.  Meanwhile  the  minds  of  the  fenators 
were  agitated  by  ambition  and  contention  for  the 
vacant  throne.  Faftions  had  not  yet  taken  their  rife 
from  the  interefts  of  individuals ;  for,  among  a  new 
people,  no  one  yet  pofleflcd  any  eminent  fuperiority 
over  the  reft.  The  conteft  lay  between  the  differ- 
ent bodies  of  which  the  ftate  was  compofed :  thofc 
of  Sabine  dcfcent  were  anxious  that  a  king  fhould  be 
chofen  froni  among  them,  apprehenfivc  left  they 
might  lofe  their  claim  by  ^fuic,  there  having  been 
no  king  of  their  race  fince  the  death  of  Tatius ; 
although,  by  the  terms  of  the  union,  they  were  en- 
tided  to  equal  privileges:  on  the  other  hand,  the 
original  Romans  Ipurned  the  thought  of  a  foreigner 
being  placed  on  the  throne.     Notwithftanding  this 

diverfity 
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B  o  o  K  divcrfity  in  their  views,  yet  all  concurred  in  wi(hing 
for  a  king,  for  they  ha^  not  yet  tafted  the  fwects  of 
liberty.  The  fcnate  now  began  to  fear,  left  as  the  fen- 
timents  of  many  of  the  neighbouring  ftates  were  very 
unfriendly  towards  them,  fome  foreign  pov/er  might 
attack  them,  while  the  ftate  was  deftitute  of  a  go- 
vernment,, and  the  army  deftitute  of  a  commander^ 
Every  one  therefore  was  defirous  tliat  there  ftiould 
be  fome  head,  but  no  one  party  could  be  brought  to 
think  of  giving  way  to  another.  In  this  difficulty, 
the  fenators  Ihared  the  government  among  them- 
felves  J  forming,  out  of  their  number,  vhich  con^ 
fifted  of  an  hundred,  ten  decades,  with  one  prcfi- 
dent  in  each,  who  were  to  have  the  dircftion  of 
public  affairs.  Each  ten  governed  jointly ;  the  prc- 
'  iident  alone  had  the  Lidtors  and  other  badges  of 
fovereignty.  The  time  of  each  holding  the  go- 
vernment was  limite>i  to  five  days,  and  the  admi- 
niftradon  went  to  them  all  in  rotation^  In  this 
manner  a  year  pafted  without  a  king ;  and  that  in- 
V.  R.  tcrval,  from  this  circumftance,  was  called  an  Inter- 
B^c.  ''Cg^yni ;  which  term  is  ftill  applied  to  fimilar 
714/  interruptions  of  the  regular  government^'  By  this 
time,  the  commons  began  to  murmur,  alleging  thaf 
flavery  was  multiplied  on  them;  that  they. had  an 
hundred  maftcrs  fct  over  them  inftead  of  one  i  and  it 
became  evident  that  they  would  no  longer  be  fatisfi- 
cd  without  a  king,  or  without  ope  cholen  by  them* 
fclves.  The  fenators,  perceiving  that  fuch  fchemes 
were  in  agitation,  judged  it  prudent  to  make  a  volun- 
tary offer  of  what  they  could  not  much  longer  retain  ; 
ytt  while  they  gratified  the  people  in  furrcndering 
to  them  the  fovereign  power,  they  took  care  not  to 
give  up  a  larger  fhare  of  privilege  than  they  ftill 
kept  in  their  own  hands ;  for  they  pafled  a  decree, 
that,  when  the  people  Ihould  cleit  a  king,  that 
cledlion  fhould  be  valid,  provided  the  fenate  ap- 
proved their  choice.  And,  to  this  day,  the  fame 
right  is  claimed  with  refpeft  to  the  enabling  of  laws, 

^4 
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hftd  the  appointing  of  magiftratcs ;  though  the  effi-  B  ^  <^  K 
tacy  of  it  ha^  been  quite  taken  away :  at  prcfent, 
before  the  people  begin  to  vote,  the  fenate  pre- 
Vioufly  declare  their  approbation  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  aflcmbly,  and  thatj  even  before  they  arc  yet 
fefolved  upon.  The  Interrex,  then,  having  called 
an  aflcmbly,  fald^  "  Romans !  be  the  event  prof- 
**  perous,  fortunate,  and  happy ;  .cleft  a  king :  the 
**  fathers  have  thought  proper  to  decree  that  it 
**  (hould  be  fa.  If  ye  choofe  a  perfon  worthy  to  be 
**  eftecmed  a  fit  fucceflbf  to  Romulus,  the  fathers 
**  will  join  theif  approbation.'*  This  proceeding, 
was  fo  plcafing  to  the  people,  that,  left  they  might 
Appear  to  be  outdone  in  generofity,  they  voted,  and 
Ordered,  nothing  more  than  that  the  fenate  (bould. 
dcterminci  by  their  decree^  who  flioukl  be  king  of 
Rome. 

XVIII;  T^HEiiE  Was  at  that  time  a  perfon  named 
Numa  Pompilius  *5  who  was  univerfally  celebrated 
for  juftice  and  prcty  t  he  lived  at  Cures,  in  the  coun- 
try cf(  the  Sabines;  and  was  as  eminently  (killed,  as 
any  one  in  that  age  dould  be>  in  all  laws  human  and 
divine  2  he  was  fuppolcd  to  have  been  inftruftcd  by 
Pythagoras  of  Samos ;  for  which  fuppwfition  there  is 
ho  other  foundation,  than  its  not  bcmg  known,  from 
what  other  quarter  he  derived  his  knowledge:  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  more  than  an  hundred  years  after  this 
period,  in  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  Pythagoras 
aflembled  the  youth  of  the  remoter  parts  of  Italy, 
about  Metapontum,  Heracla,  and  Croton,  and  had 
them  inftruftcd  under  his  own  dircftion.  From 
places  fo  remote,  even  if  he  had  li\^ed  in  the  time  of 
Numa,  how  could  fuch  a  charafter  of  him  have 
reached  the  Sabines,  as  (hould  have  infpired  them 
with  the  defirc  of  receiving  his  inftruftioni  ?  In  wl\ac 

*  He  wat  fhef  Ton  of  sr  Sabine  noltleman,'  and  had  been  married  to  a 
4aog)uer  of  king  Tatiuf,  bin  was  now  a  wt«iuw&r< 

VOL.  X.  »  common 
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B  o  o  K  common  language  could  they  have  communicated  ? 

x_  -  ^-  _'  or  with  what  fatety  could  a  fingk  man  have  made 
his  way  thither,  througli  fo  many  nations  difFcring  in 
their  language  and  manners  ?  I  therefore  rather  be- 
lieve, that  his  mind  was,  by  nature,  forniflied  with 
virtuous  difpofitions,  and  that  the  inftruftions  which 
he  received  were,  notfo  much,  in  foreign  learning,  as 
in  the  coarle  and  Icvere  difcipline  of  the  Sabines> 
than  whom  no  race  of  men  were  lefs  corrupted  by 
refinements.     On  hearing  the  name  of  Numa  Pom* 
pilius,  although  the  Roman  fathers  faw  that  the  ba- 
lance of  power  would  incline  to  the  Sabines,  if  the 
king  were  chofcn  frojn  among  them,  yet,  no  one 
prefmntngto  prefer  himfelf,  or  any  other  of  his  own 
party,  or,  in  fliort,  any  one  of  the  fathers,  or  ci- 
tizens, to  him,  they  ali,   to  a  man,  concurred  in 
votiifg  that  the  kingdom  (hould  be  conferred  on 
Y.  R,     Numa  Pompilius.     When  he  arrived,   in  confc- 
b!^c,     qwcnce  of  their  invitation,  he  ordered,  that,  a^  Ro- 
7*13.      mulus,  on  the  founding  of  the  city,  had  obtained  the 
fovereign  power  by  an  augury,  fo  the  gods  fiiould 
be  confulted,  in  like  manner,  concerning  himfelfl 
Accordingly,  being  conduced  into  the  citadel  by  an 
augur,  to  which  profeffion  was  annexed,  for  ever 
after,  by  public  authority,  the  honour  of  perform- 
ing that  folemn  office,  he  fat  down  on  a  ftone  witk 
his  face  turned  towards  the  South  :  the  augur  took 
his  feat  at  his  left  hand,  with  his  head  covered,  hold- 
ing in  his  right  hand  a  crooked  wand  free  from  knots, 
which  they  called  lituus  j  then,  talcing  a  view  to- 
wards the  city,  and  the  adjacent  country,  after  offer- 
ing prayers  to  the  gods,  he  marked  out  th^  regions 
of  the  fky  from  Eaft  to  Weft  j  the  parts  toward  the 
South,  he  called  the  right,  thofe  toward  the  North, 
the  left  5  and,  in  front  of  him,  he  marked^  in  his 
mind,  a  boundary  at  the  greateft  diftance  that  hia 
eye  could  reach.     Then,  flbifting  the  lituus  into  his 
left  hand,  and  laying  his  right  on  Numa's  head,  he 
prayed  in  this  manner :  "  Father  Jupijar,  if  it  b  thy 
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•^  will  Aat  this  Numa  PompiUus,  whofe  head  I 
•*  hold,  fhould  be  king  of  Rome,  difplay  to  us,  wc 
^  befccch  thee,  clear  tokens  of  the  fame,  wichm 
**  thofc  limits  which  I  have  marked  out/'  He  then 
named  the  particular  aufpices,  which  he  wiflied 
fliould  be  fcnt;  and,  thefc  having  appeared,  Numa 
was  declared  king,  and  came  down  from  the  confer* 
crated  ftand. 

XJX.  Beijco  thus  put  in  poflcfllon  of  the  king- 
dom, and  confidering  that  the  city  was  but  of  fliort 
Handing,  and  had  been  founded  by  means  of  vio- 
lence and  arms,  he  formed  a  defign  of  founding  it 
anew,  upon  principles  of  juftice,  laws,  and  morals  j 
and,  knowing  that  the  minds  of  the  people,  render- 
ed ferocious  by  a  military  life,  would  never  accom- 
modate themfclves  to  the  praftice  of  thefe,  during 
the  continuance  of  war,  he  refolved,  by  a  difufe  of 
arms,  to  moll^y  the  fiercenefs  of  their  temper:  with 
this  view,  he  built  a  temple  to  Janus  *,  near  the 
foot  of  the  hill  Argiletum  f ,  which  was  to  notify  a 
date  either  of  war  or  of  peace :  when  open,  it  de- 
noted that  the  ftate  was  engaged  in  war;  when  (hut, 
that  there  was  peace  with  all  the  furrounding  nations. 
Since  the  teign  of  Numa,  it  has  been  fliut  but  twice; 
once,  in  the  confulate  of  Titus  Manlius,  upon  the 
conclufion  of  the  firft  Punic  war :  the  happinefs  of 
leeing  it  Ihuf  the  fecond  time,  the  gods  granted  to 
our  own  times,  when,  after  the  battle  of  Aftium,  the 
emperor  Casfar  Auguftus  eftablilhed  univerfal  peace, 
on  land  and  fea«     This  he  then  (hut ;  and  having,  by 

*  Jantis  is  the  moft  antient  king  in  Italy,  of  whom  any  knowledge 
kai  been  handed  down  to  pofleriiy :  h«  ^as  the  firft  who  intro<Juced 
civiliaationj  and  the  ufefui  arts,  among  the  wild  inhabitants  of  that} 
country.  He  is  reprefented  with  two  faces,  as  knowing  hoth  the  paft 
and  ihe  futures  fometiroae  with  fourj  inwhi«;h  jatter  fcrm,  one  of 
the  many  temples  dedicated  to  him  at  Rome,  was  <r>e£teil ;  b.iving  four 
equal  (idesi  on  each  fide  one  door  and  (hree  windows  $  the  four  doors 
Wtit  enblemaiica)  of  the  feafons  ^  the  twelve  windows,  of  the  mH|^s  i 
tiJMl  tke  whoke,  ol  the  year. 

t  A  ffliidi  hU),  to  the  eaA  of  tU  Palatine. 
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BOOK  Q-caties  and  alliances,  fccurcd  the  fricndftiip  of  all  his 
neighbours,  and  thereby  removed  all  apprehcnfion 
of  danger  from  abroad,  left  the  difpofitions  of  the 
people,  which  had  hitherto  been  rtllrained  by  fear 
of  their  enemies,  and  by  military  difcipline,  fhould, 
in  time  of  tranquillity,  grow  licentious,  he  made  it 
bis  firft  aim  to  infpirc  them  with  fear  of  the  g<xls,  a 
principle  of  the  greateft  efficacy  with  the  multitude, 
in  that  rude  and  ignorant  age.  And  as  this  did  not 
ieem  likely  to  make  much  impreflton  on  their  minds, 
without  the  aid  of  fome  pretended  miracle,  he  made 
them  believe  that  he  had  nightly  meerings  with  the 
goddefs  Egeriaj  and  that,  by  her  direction,  he  in- 
ftituted  the  facred  rites,  moft  acceptable  to  the  gods, 
and  appointed  proper  pricfts  for  each  of  the  deities. 
His  firft  undertaking  was  to  divide  the  year  into 
twelve  fnonths,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  moon: 
and  becaufe  the  rnoon  docs  not  make  up  the  number 
of  thirty  days  in  each  month,  and  confcquently  there 
arc  fome  days  wanted  to  fill  up  the  complete  year, 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  the  fun,  he  managed  in 
fuch  a  manner,  by  inferting  intercalary  moiiths,  tliac 
every  twenty  fouttfa.  year,  the  fpace  of  all  the  inter- 
mediate years  being  completed,  the  days  coincided 
with  the  fame  pofition  of  the  fun  from  whence  they 
had  fct  out.  He  alfo  appointed  days  of  bufinefs, 
and  days  of  ceffation  therefrom,  forefeeing  how  expe- 
dient it  would  be  in  future,  that  there  fhould  be 
times  wherein  no  bufinefs  could  be  brought  before 
the  people.  t^ 

XX.  He  next  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  pricfts,  though  he  performed  in  pcrfon  die 
greateft  part  of  the  facred  rites,  efpecially  thofe 
which  now  bLlong  to  the  office  of  the  fiamen  of  Ju- 
piter *i  judging,  that  in  fuch  a  warlike  ftate,   the 

greater 
.  .>^ 

•  For  n  full  arcoiint  of  the  dury  and  office  of  tlie  diffcrem  flamcus, 
fee  L)r.  ildams's  Uoman  Anilqniltvs.     Alio  for  tbofc  of  ilie  veftaj-  vii- 
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greater  number  of  kmgs  would  rcfcmblc  Romulus,  book 
rather  than  Numa^  and  would  go  abroad  themfelves       ^' 
to  war;   therefore,  left  the  facrcd  rices,  the  per- 
formance of  which  pertained  to  the  ofnce  of  the 
king,  ihould  be  negleded,  he  created  a  flamen  of 
Jove,  who  was  to  attend  conftantly  on  the  duties  of 
that  priefthood,  and  decorated  him  with  a  fplendid 
drefs,  and  a  royal  curule  chair.     He  created  like- 
wife  two  other  flamens  j  one  of  Mars,  the  other  of 
Quirinus.     He  alfo  fclcfted  virgins  for  the  ft  r vice 
of  Vcfta,  an  order  of  priefthood  derived  from  Alba, 
and  therefore  related,  in  fome  fort,  to  the  family  of 
the  foupder  of  the  city.     For  thefe  he  fixed  a  fti^ 
pend,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treafury,  that 
they  might,  without  interruption,  attend  to  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  temple ;  and  |)y  enjoining  virginity,  4nd 
other  religious  obfervances,  gave  them  a  fanAity  of 
charader  that  attracted  veneration.     He  eledbed  alfo 
twelve  priefts,  called  falii,  for  Mars  Gradivus ;  anci 
gave  them,  gs  an  ornament  of  diftindion,  a  flowere4 
tunic,  and,  over  the  tunic,  a  brazen  covering  for  the 
breail.     He  ordered  thefe  to  carry  the  celeftial  arr 
mour,    c^led  Ancilia,    and   to  go    in   proccflion 
through  fhe  city,  finging  hymns,  with  leaping  and 
folemn  dancing.    He  then  chofe,  out  of  the  ienators^ 
a  pontiff,  named  Numa  M^rcius,  fon  of  MarcuS|> 
and  gave  him  a  written  and  fealcd  copy  of  the  inftir 
turior^s  refpefting  all  thelacred'  ritfs,  together  with 
diredions  with  wh^t  vi<5itps,  on  what  days,  in  what 
temples,    each  Ihould  be  performed;    and  out  of 
what  funds  the  expences  of  them  Should  be  defrayed. 
He  alfo  fubje&cd  all  other  religious  performances, 
whether  public  or  private,  to  the  determination  qf 
the  pontiff;  in  order  that  there  fhould  be  a  certain 
perfon  to  whom  the  people  might,  on  every  occa- 
fion,  refort  for  diredions,  left,  through  their  nc- 

gins,  and  the  falit,  mentioned  in  this  ch;«pter»  fee  the  fame  learned 
wurk,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  perpetual  commentary  upon  the 
Roman  hiftorianSf  in  general,  and  Liyy>  in  |>aiiicular. 

0  3  left 
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BOOK  glc<5l  of  the  rites  of  their  own  counay,  or  the  intro- 
1^,  ^  .  duftion  of  foreign  ones,  irrcgulanries  might  take 
place  in  the  worfhip  of  the  gods :  the  feme  pontiff 
was  alfo  to  determine  all  matters  relative,  not  only 
to  the  invocation  of  the  celeftiil  gods,  but  to  funereal 
folemnities,  and  the  worlhip  of  the  infernal  deities, 
and  when  and  how  fuch  prodigies  as  appeared  either 
by  lightning,  or  any  other  phasnomenon^  Ihould  be 
attended  to  and  expiated.  For  die  purpofe  of  ob* 
taining  information  of  the  fentimcnts  of  the  deities, 
rcfpefting  thefe  matters,  ,hc  dedicated  an  altar,  on 
the  Aventine,  to  Jupiter  Eiicius  * ;  and  coniuhed 
the  god,  by  auguries,  concerning  the  prodigies  that 
were  to  be  expiated.        ^  • 

XXI.  The  attention  of  the  whole  community 
^  being  diverted  from  violence  and  arms,  to  the  con- 
Cderingand  adjuftingof  thefc  matters,  their  thoughts 
found  employment  enough  to  prevent  idlcnefs ;  and 
then  (hat  rcvertoce  towards  the  gods,  which  im- 
prcflTed  itfelt^ntinually  on  their  minds,  while  they 
thought  ofim  deity  or  heaven  interfering  in  the 
concerns  of  mankind,  filled  their  brcafts  with  fuch  a 
degree  of  piety,  that  good  fait^,  and  regard  to  the 
obligation  of  oaths,  operated  as  powerfully  on  the 
minds  of  the  publick,  as  their  dread  of  the  laws  and 
of  puniftiment.  And  while  the  people  formed  their 
manners  after  the  example  of  the  king,  as  the  moft 
perfeft  model,  the  neighbouring  ftate$,  who  had 
formerly  looked  upon  Rome,  not  as  a  city,  but  as  a 
camp  pitched  in  the  midft  of  them,  for  the  pur^ 
pofc  of  difturbing  the  general  peace,  were  brought 
to  entertain  fuch  refpeft  for  it,  as  to  deem  any  one 
guilty  of  impiety,  who  fhould  give  trouble  to  a  ftate 
entirely  occupied  in  the  worlhip  of  the  gods.  There 
was  a  grove,  in  the  centre  of  which,  from  out  of  a 
jd^irk  cave,    flowed  a  rivulet,    fed  by  a  perpetual 

*  From  ^licere,  to  CoHcit  infoFinatipA* 

fprio^i 
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Ipring ;  hither  it  was  Numa's  cuftom  frequently  to  ^  ^^  ^ 
repair  unattended,  as  he  pretended,  to  meet  the  god- .  - '-  ^ 
defs :  he  therefore  dedicated  it  to  the  mufcs,  they 
having  been,  he  alleged,  of  the  councils  of  his 
fpoufe  Egeria,  To  Faith,  under  the  dcfignation  of 
Single  Faith,  he  inftituted  an  annivcrfary  fcftival; 
in  the  celebration  of  which,  he  ordered  the  flamens 
to  be  carried  in  a  covered  chariot,  drawn  by  two 
horfes ;  and,  while  employed  in  the  performance  of 
her  worfhip,  to  have  their  hands  covered,  clofe 
down  to  the  fingers,  to  fignify  that  Faith  was  to  be 
carefully  prefcrvcd,  and*  that  even  its  feat,  in  the 
right  hand,  was  facred.  Many  other  facrifices  he 
inftituted,  and  confecrated  the  places  where  they 
wenc  to  be  performed,  which  the  priefts  call  ar- 
grfifes.  But  the  greateft  of  all  his  wori<.s  was  the 
cftablilhment  of  a  permanent  peace,  which  he  main- 
tained through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign,  with 
no  lefe  care  than  he  employed  in  icu  -  his  own 
authority.  Thus  two  kings  in  ind  ,  Oion,  by  differ* 
cnt  methods,  onebywarhke,  tf  '     peaceful 

inftitutions,   contributed  to  th  nent  of 

the^'ftate.      Romulus   reigned    r  :ven    years, 

Numa  forty-three.  The  nation,  by  this  rime,  be- 
came poflcflcd  not  only  of  great  ftrength,  but  had 
alfo  attained  to  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  arts 
both  of  war  and  of  peace, 

XXII-  On  the  death  of  Numa,  an  interregnum    Y.  R. 
again   took  place.     After  fome  time,   the  people     g^*^. 
elefted  to  the  throne  Tullus  Hoftilius,  grandfon  to     670. 
that  Hoftilius  who  diftinguifhed  himlclf  in  the  battle 
with  the  Sabines,  at  the  foot  of  the  citadel  i  and  the 
fenate  gave  their  approbation.     He  was  not  only  of 
a  temper  very  different  from  that  of  the  late  king, 
but  more  warlike  in  his  difpofuion  than  even  Ro- 
mulu3  himfelf.     His  youth  and  vigour,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  renown  of  his  grandfather,  ftin^ulated 
his  native  courage.    Thinking,  therefore,  that  the 
D  4  ftrength 
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BOOK  ftrength  of  the  ftatc  was  growing  languid,  through 
.  -J-  » inadtivity,  he  fought  oi>  all  fides  for  an  opportunity 
of  ftirrjng  up  awar.  It  happened  that  fon^c  Roman 
and  Alban  peafants  coipmjtted  mutud  depredation^ 
on  each  other's  lands:  at  this  time,  C.  Cluilius  helci 
the  government  of  Alba.  Amb^afladors  were  fcnt 
from  both  fides,  at  nearly  phe  fame  time,  to  dcm^4 
reftitution.  Tullus  gave  orders  to  his,  that  they 
Ihould  I  attend  to  nothing  clfe,  until  they  exccotcd 
their  cpmmifiion :  he  well  knew  tliat  the  Alban 
would  give  a  rcfufal,  and  then  war  might  be  pro- 
claimed, without  incurring  the  cha/ge  of  impiety. 
The  Albans  proceeded  witji  Icfs  difpatchj  being 
Gourteoufly  and  liberally  entertained  by  Tullus  in  his 
palace,  they  cheerfully  enjoyed  the  plcafures  of  |he 
king'^  table.  Ml^^nv/hijc,  the  Romans  had  made 
the  firlt  derpand  of  reftitution,  and,  on  the  Alban's 
refufal^  had  dechred  war  tocommence  on  the  thir- 
tieth *^'^^yjifllM|d  ret:iirned  to  T^llus  with  an  ac- 
count g^^ror^^^dings.  He  thengave  the  am- 
ba(raLif>^H^^^^Bhiry  of  propofins;  the  bufinef:^ 
of  tht  ir^^^^^^pfiey,  ei^^^^^^^K  jgnoirant  of  whr.t 
had  j^alica^Bji^Kiiic  time,  at  firti,  in  making  apo- 
logies 5  that  "  it  was  very  difagrecable  to  them  to 
**  fay  ijny  thing  th^t  woujd  not  be  pleafing  to  Tul- 
**  lus,  but  th^t  they  were  compelled  by  their  in- 
"  ftrudions :  they  came  tq  demand  reftitupion,  ancj 
"  if  that  were  not  granted,  had  orders  to  declare 
f^  war.''  To  thib  Tullus  anfwcrcd:  \^  Tell  your 
"  king,  thap  the  king  of  Rome  appeals  to  tht; 
^'  god,s,  to  judge  which  of  the  two  llatej>  fiffi:  dlf^ 
"  miffed,  with  a  refufej,  the  ambafiadors  of  the 
^*  other  d^:manding  reftitution;  th?it,  upon  that 
*'  ftate,  they  may  inflift  all  the  pilamities  of  thij 
''  war." 

Y.  R.  XXIII.  This  anfwer  the  Albans  carried  home^ 
^5.  and  both  parties  made  the  moft  vigorous  prepara^ 
C67/    ^ion$  for  a  war,  which  might  alrp6ft  be  called  a  civij 

war. 
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^ar,  as  it  was  to  be  waged>  in  fome  manner,  be-  B  <^o  K 
vwctn  parents  and  their  children,  both  parties  de- 
riving their  dcfccnt  from  Troy :  for  Lavinium  owed 
i;s  origin  to  Troy,  from  Lavinium  fprung  Alba, 
;^nd>  from  the  race  of  the  Albao  kings,  the  Romans 
were  dcfcended.  The  iflue  of  the  war,  however, 
was  fuch  as  rendered  the  difpute  Icfs  grievous  than 
might  have  been  apprehended  i  for^  without  a  gene- 
ral engagement,  and  without  any  farther  damage^ 
than  the  demolition  of  the  hpufes  of  one  of  the 
cities,  the  two  dates  were  incorporated  into  one. 
The  Albans  firft,  with  very  numerous  forces,  made 
an  irruption  into  the  Roman  territories  i  and|  at  the- 
^iftance  of  no  more  than  five  miles  from  thecityy 
fortified  tjicir  c^mp  with  a  trench,  which,  from  the 
name  of  ;heir  leader,  was  afterwards  called  the  Clu- 
ilian  Trench,  and  retained  the  name  for  feveral  ages, 
pntil  thp  occafioii  being  in  time  forgotten,  the  nanic 
too  fell  into  difufe.  Inthi^canip,  CiuiUus  rlic  Al- 
ban  king  dieji,  on  which  the  A i bans  created  Mec- 
fius  Fiifietius  thejr  dictator.  1  li1Iijs»  now,  impatient 
foraftion,  efpecially  aft^r  the  death  of  the  king,  af- 
fured  his  men  that  the  fupremc  pa  die  gods, 

which  had  ^ready  begun  with  the  nc4u,  would  in^ 
flift,  upon  the  wholp  lH)dy  of  the  Albans,  the  pe- 
nalty ipcurred  by  their  having  occafioned  this  im« 
pious  war;  and,  marching  pad  the  enemy's  camp 
in  the  night,  he  advanced,  with  his  army  ready  for 
^dlion,  into  the  Alban  territories.  This  procedure 
jlrew  out  Mettius  from  the  camp  where  he  lay: 
\ic  led  his  troops,  by  the  (horteft  road,  towards  the 
pnemy,  fending  forward  an  ambafiadbr  to  tell  Tul- 
lus,  that  *<  it  was  highly  expedient  that  they  (hould 
^*  confer  together,  before  they  came  to  an  engage- 
f*  ment ;  that,  if  he  would  give  him  a  meeting,  he 
f<  was  confident  that  what  he  had  to  propofe  to  his 
5<  confiderat|on  would  appear  to  concern  the  interefl: 
V  of  Rome,  no  lefs  than  that  of  Alba."  Tullus,  not 
fhinking  it  proper  to  decline  the  propofal,  though 
|ie  faw  no  probability  of  any  good  conlequence 

arifing 
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B  0^6  K  artfing  from  k,  led  out  kis  troops  into  the  field ;  die 
'  ^^  Albans  lifceMFife  marched  out  to  meet  him.  'When 
both  parties  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  the 
leaders,  attended  by  a  few  of  the  principal  officers, 
advanced  into  the  middle  Ipace,  where  the  Albaa 
began  thus :  "  I  underffood,  from  bur  king  Clu- 
*^  ilius,  that,  on  our  part,  injuries  fuftained,  and  a  re- 
^  fufal  of  fatisfaftioR,  when  demanded,  were  the 
^  caules  of  the  prefent  war ;  and  I  doubt  not  that 
•*  you,  TuUus,  allege,  on  your  part,  the  lame  grounds 
"  of  quarrel:  but  if,  iiiftead  of  plaufiWe  profeffions, 
•*  I  may  be  allowed  to  declare  the  truth,  it  is  a  third 
^  for  dominion  that  ftimulatcs  two  nations,  con- 
^  ne£bed  by  their  fituation,  and  by  confengurnity, 
*•  to  take  up  arms  againft  each  other.  Nor  do  I 
^  examine  whether  the  meafures  purfued  are  juf- 
♦*  tiBable  or  not;  the  determination  of  that  point 
*•  was  the  bufinefs  of  him  who  commenced  the  war; 
•*  for  my  ^.i ^  ;  forlbe jpurpofc  of  carrying  ic 

«*  on,  ihac  the  Albans  eo«lituted  me  their  leader. 
**  Of  cfaiS,  however,  TuHos,  I  wifti  to  warn  Vouj 
^  what  a  farmidabie  power  the  Etrurians  pofiefs, 
«*  both  in  our  neigh bourhood8(jnd  more  efpecially  ii> 
«*  yours  J  yoii;^  as  being  nearer  to  them,  know  bet- 
•*  ter  than  we.  On  land,  they  are  very  powerful ;  on 
•*  the  fca,  exceedirjgly  fo.  Now  confider,  that^ 
•*  when  you  Jhall  give,  the  fignal  for  battle,  they 
**  will  enjoy  the  fight  of  thefe  two  armies  engaged 
*'  as  they  would  a  fho\f^  and  will  not  fail  to  iHtack 
**  both  the  viftor  and  the  vanquKhed  together, 
"  when  they  fee  them  fatigued,  and  their  ftrcngth 
^*  exhaufled.  Wherefore,  lince  we  are  not  content 
"  ivith  the  certain  enjoyment  of  liberty,  but  arc  go- 
**  ing  to  hazard  an  uncertain  caft  for  dominion  or 
"  flavery,  let  us,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  purfuc 
**  fbme  method,  whereby,  without  great  lofs,  with- 
"  out  mudi  blood  of  either  nation,  it  may  be  de- 
"  cided  which  fhall  have  dominion  over  the  other." 
This  propofal  was  not  unpleafing  to  TuUus,  though, 
■  both  from  his  natural  difpofition,  and  from  confidence 
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of  fuccc6,  he  was  rather  inclined  to  vident  meafiires.  ^  ®J^  * 
Both  of  them  then  taming  their  thoii^ts  to  devife 
fome  plan,  they  adopted  one^  for  which  accidenthad 
already  laid  the  foundation. 

XXIV.  It  happened,  that,  m  each  erf  die  armle^ 
diere  were  three  twin  biothers,  between  whom  tbejfe 
was  no  difparity,  in  point  of  age,  or  of  ftrength. 
That  their  names  were  Horatius  and  Curiatiius,'we 
have  fufficient  certainty,  for  no  occurrence  of  anti- 
quity has  ever  been  more  univerfaBy  noticed ;  yet, 
notwidiftanding  that  the  fad  is  fo  well  afceitaincd/ 
there  ft  ill  remains  a  doubt  refpeding  the  names,  ta 
which  nation  the  Horatii  belonged,  and  to  which 
the  Curiatii:  authors  are  divided  on  the  point; 
finding,  however,  that  the  greater  nunArir  concur,  in 
calling  the  Horatii,  Romans,  I  am  inclined  to  follow 
them*  To  theft  three  brothers,  on .  each  fide,  the 
kings  propofed,  that  they  fhould  fupport  by  their 
arms  the  honour  of  their  rclpectivc  countries;  in- 
forming them,  diat  the  fove  reign  ty  was  to  be  en- 
joyed by  that  nation,  whofc  champions  Ihould  prove 
viftorious  in  the  combat.  No  relmftance  was  fliewn 
on  their  parts,  and  time  and  place  were  appointed. 
Previous  to  the  fight,  a  league  was  made  between 
the  Romans  and  Albans,  on  thefe  conditions  $  tha^ 
whichever  of  the  two  nations  fliould,  by  its  cham« 
pions,  obtain  victory  in  the  combar,  that  nation 
ihould,  without  further  difpute,  poiTefs  fovereign 
dominion  over  the  other.  Various  treaties  are 
formed  on  different  terms,  but  the  mode  of  ratiBca^ 
tion  is  the  fame  in  all.  The  following  is  the  man- 
ner .  in  which,  as  we  are  told,  they  proceeded  on 
fhat  occafions  and  we  have  no  record  of  any  more 
anrient  treaty.  The  herald  afked  the  king,  in  thefe 
words  J  «  Doft  thou,  O  king,  order  me  to  ftrike 
^'  a  league  with  the  Pater  Patratus  *  of  the  Alban 

*  The  duty  of  the  Pater  Patratu«  wz$,  to  attend  the  making  of 
the  ti^ty^  and  tp  ratify  it  by  oath. 

"  nation?** 
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B  o  a  K.  *<  nation  ?'*  Having  received  the  king's  order,  he 
^^^feid^  <*  O  king,  I  demand  vervain  from  thee:" 
the  king  anfwcrcd,  **  Take  it  pure,"  The  herald 
brought  clean  ftalks  of  that  herb  from  the  citadeL 
He  afterwards  afked  the  king  in  thefe  words; 
*.*-  Doft  thoii,  O  king,  conflitute  me  the  royal  dclc- 
^  gate  of  the  Roman  people,  the  Quirites;  in- 
•*  eluding,  in  my  privileges,  my  attendants  and 
**  irpplements."  The  king  replied,  "  Be  it  vrith- 
*^  out  detriment  to  me,  and  to  the  Roman  people, 
"  th^  Quirites,  I  do  conftitute  thee."  The  herald 
vas  Marcus  Valerius,  and  he  made  Spurius  Fufius 
Pater  Patratus,  by  touching  his  head  and  hair  witd 
the  vervain.  The  Pater  Patratus  is  made  "  ad 
^  j^jurandujn  patrandum,"  that  is,  to  ratify  the 
league ;  and  this  he  does  in  a  great  many  words, 
which  being  exprcflcd  in  a  long  let  form,  I  may  be 
excufed  from  repeating.  Then,  after  reciting  the 
conditions,  he  laid,  "  Hear  thou,  O  Jupittar !  hear 
^'  thou.  Pater  Patratus  of  the  Alban  nation :  hear, 
<'  ye  people  of  Alba:  as  thofe  conditions,  from  firft 
**  to  laft,  have  been  recited  openly  from  thofe  tab- 
**  Jets,  or  that  wax,  without  fraiKl  or  deceit,  in  fuch 
5*  fcnfc  as  they  are  moft  clearly  undcrftood  here  this 
'*  day,  from  thofe  condition;)  the  Roman  people 
ff  will  not  firft  depart :  if  they  ihall,  at  any  time,  ftrlt 
^*  depart  from  them,  under  authority  of  the  ftate, 
"  through  any.  fraud  or  deceit,  do  thou,  Q  Jupiter^ 
"  on  that  day,  ftrike  the  Roman  peopk  In  like  man- 
**  ner  as  I  fhall  here,  this  day,  ftrike  tliis  fwinc ;  and 
^^  ftrike  them,  thou,  with  greater  fcverity,  in  pro- 
f*  portion  as  thy  power  and  ability  arc  greater/* 
So  faying,  he  ftruck  down  the  fwine  with  ^  flint 
ftone.  The  Albans  likewilc,  by  their  diftator  and 
their  pricfts,  repeated  their  form  of  ratification  and 
iheir  oath. 

XXV.  The  kague  being  concluded,  the  three 
brothers,  on  each  fide,  purfu7.nt  to  the  agrecmei^tj 

took 
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look  arms ;  the  friends  of  each  putting  tliem  in  mind,  8  <^^  ^ 
that  ^*  the  gods  of  their  country,  their  country,  it-  ,^ 
*^  felf,  the  whole  of  their  countrymen,  whether  at  , 
"  home,  or  in  the  army,  refted  on  their  prowefs 
"  the  decifion  of  their  fate/'  Naturally  bold  and 
courageous,  and  highly  animated  befides  by  fuch 
exhortations,  they  advanced  into  the  midft  betweea 
the  two  armies.  The  two  armies  &t  down  before 
their  refpeftive  camps,  free  from  all  apjprehcnlions 
of  immediate  danger  to  themfelves,  but  not  from 
deep  anxiety;  no  Icfs  than  fovereign  power  being  at 
(lake,  and  depending  on  the  bravery  and  fucc^fs  of 
fo  fmall  a  number.  With  all  the  cagernefs  therefore  . 
of  anxious  fufpenfe,  they  fixed  their  attention  on  an 
exhibition,  which  was  fiurindeed  from  being  a  matter 
of  mere  amufcment.  The  fignal  being  given,  the 
three  youths,  who  had  been  drawn  up  oh  each  ilde, 
as  in  batde  array,  their  breafts  animated  with  the 
magnanimous  fpirits  of  whole  armieis,  ruflied  for*? 
ward  to  the  fight,  intent  on  mutual  daughter,  utter- 
ly thoughtlcfs  of  their  own  perfonal  peril,  and  re^ 
fleeting,  that,  on  the  event  of  the  conteft,  depended 
the  future  fate  and  fortune  of  their  refpeftive  coun- 
tries. On  the  firft  onfet,  as  foon  as  the  clafli  of  their 
arms,  and  the  glittering  of  their  fwords>  were  perceiv- 
ed, the  fpedators  Ihuddcred  with  excefs  of  horror  i 
and  their  hopes  being,  as  yet,  equally  balanced,  their 
voice  was  fuppreffcd,  and  even  their  breath  was 
fufpended.  Attcrwards,  in  the  progrefs  of  the  com^ 
bat,  during  which,  not  only  the  a<3ivity  of  the  young 
men's  limbs,  and  the  rapid  motions  of  their  arms, 
ofFcnfive  and  defenfivc,  but  wounds  alfo,  and  blood 
were  exhibited  to  view,  the  three  Albans  were 
wounded,  and  two  of  the  Romans  fell  lifclefs,  one 
over  the  other.  On  their  /all,  the  Alban  army  fct 
up  a  fliout  of  joy ;  while  the  Roman  legions  were 
in  a  ftate  of  the  moft  painful  anxiety,  ahnoft  bereft 
of  hope,  and  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  dcfpair,  by  the 
fituation  of  their  champion,  who  was  now  furround- 

ed 
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H  o  o  tc  ed  by  the  three  Curiani.     It  happened  that  he  wa§ 
^*       unhurt ;  fo  that,  though>  finglfi  he  was  by  no  means 
a  match  for  rficm,  all  together,  yet  was  he  confident 
of  luccclSj  againft  each  of  them>  feparately.   In  order 
therefore   to  a^oid  their  joint  attack,  he  betbolc 
htmfelf  to  Bight,  judging  that  they  would  purfue 
with  fuch  different  degrees  of  fbecd,  as  their  wounds 
would  allow.    He  had  now  fled  to  fbme  diftance 
from  the  place  where  they  had  fought,  when,  look- 
ing back>  he  perceived  that  thert  were  large  inter- 
vals between  the  purfuers^  and  that  one  w^  at  no 
great  diftance  from  him:  againft  him  he  turned 
back,  with  great  fury,  and  while  the  Alban  army 
called  out  to  the  Curiatii  to  fuccour  their  brodier> 
Homtius,  having  in  the  mean  time  flain  his  anta- 
gonift,  proceede4  vi6lorious  to  attack  the  fecond^  > 
The  Romans  then  cheered  their  champion  widi 
ftouts  of  appkufe,  fuch  as  naturally  burft  forth  on 
cccafions  of  unexpeded  joy :  on  his  part,  he  delay- 
ed not  to  put  an  end  to  the  combat  j  for,  before  the 
third,  who  was  at  no  great  diftance,  could  come  up 
to  the  relief  of  his  brother,  he  difpatched  the  fccond 
Curiatius.  And,  now,  they  were  brought  to  an  equa- 
lity, in  point  of  number,  only  one  on  each  fide 
furviving,  but  were  far  from  an  equality  either  in 
hopes  or  in  ftrcngth  j  the  one,  unhurt,  and  flufhed 
with  two  vi<5lories,  advanced,  with  confidence,  to  the 
third  conteft  i  the  other,   enfeebled  by   a  wound, 
latigued  with  running,  and  difpiritcd,  befides,  by  the 
fete  of  his  brethren,  already  flain,  met  the  viftori- 
ous  enemy.     What  followed,  could  not  be  called  a 
fight;  the  Roman,  exuldng,  cried  out,    *^  Two  of 
«*  you  have  I  offered  to  the  fhadcs  of  my  brothers, 
**  the  third  I  will  offer  to  the  caufe  in  yrhich  we  arc 
"  engaged,  that  the  Roman  may  rule  over  the  Al* 
«'  ban :"  and,  whilft  the  other  could  fcarcely  iup-\ 
port  the  weight  of  his  armour,  he   plunged  his 
/word  downward  into  his  throat;  then,  as  he  lay 
proftrate,  he  defpoiled  him  of  his  arms.    The  Ro- 
mans 
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mans  received  Horadw  wkh  tsiuoiphfUit  cAngmeu*  l^t^oiK 
]acions»  and  a  degree  of  joy  propoptioiicd  to*  the  , 
greatnefs  of  the  dai^r  that  had  threaHeaed  Am 
caufe..    Both  parties  then  applied  themfelrcs  to  the 
buryii^  of  their  dead^  with  veiy  different  dii^ofitiona 
of  mind ;  the  one  being  elated  wkh  the  acquifitioB 
ofempire,  the  other  depreOed  under  a  foreign  juw 
rifdi£tion«    The  fepulchres  ftiU  remain,  in  the  feve^ 
ral  ipots  where  the  combatants  fell ;  thofe  of  the 
two  Romans  in  one  place  nearer  to  Alba,  thofe  of 
the  three  Albans,  on  the  fide  next  to  Rome  i  bu(^ 
in  different  places>  as  they  fought. 

XXVL  Before  the  armies  ieparated,  Mcttius, 
in  conformity  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  defired  to 
know  from  TuUus  what  comn^ands  he  would  give, 
and  was  ordered  to  keep  the  young  men  in  readi- 
neis,  under  arms,  as  he  intended  to  employ  them  in 
cafe  of  a  war  breaking  out  with  the  Veientians* 
The  two  parties  then,  retired  to  their-  refpo5tive 
homes.    Horatius  advanced  at  the  head  of  tl;ie  Ro- 
mans, beBfiag  in  triumph  the  fpoils  pf  the  three 
brothers :  near  t^e  gate  Capena  he  was  met  by  his 
lifter,  a  maiden  who  had  b«en  betrothed  to  one  of 
the  Curiatii :  obferving,  on  her  brother's  fltoulder^ 
the  military  robe  of  her  k)verjjmade  by  her  own 
hands,  (he  tore  her  hair,  and,  wicinbud  and  mourn- 
ful outcries,  called  on  the  name  of  her  deceafed 
fpoufe :  his  fitter's  lamentations,  in  the  midft  of  his 
own  triumph,  and  of  fo  ^eat  public  joy,  irritated 
the  fierce  youth  to  fuch  a  degree^  that,  drawing  his 
fword,  he  plungpd  it  into  her  breafl:,  at  the  iame  time 
upbraiding  her,  in  thefe  words,  <<  Begone  to  thy 
*•  fpoufe,  with  thy  unfeaibnable  love,  fincc  thou 
•*  couldft  forget  what  is  duetto  the  memory. of  thy 
"  dcceafed  brothers,  to  him  who  ftill  furvivcs,  and 
"  to  thy  native  country :  {o  peri(h  every  daughter 
"  of  Rome  that  fhall  mourn  for  its  enemy."    Both 
the  fenate  and  people  were  ihockcd  at.  the^hoirid 
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deed ;  but  his  recent  merit  outweighed  its  guilt"  f 
he  was,  however,  inftantly  carried  before  the  Tcirt^y 
to  be  tried.     The  king,   unwilling  to  take  on  him- 
ielf  a  decifion  of  fuch  a  melancholy  nasure,  and  (a^ 
difagreeable  to  the  multitude,  or  the  inflidting  of 
the  punrlhment  confcguent  orf  the  deeifion,  fum- 
moned  an  ailembly  of  the  people,  and  then  fai<ty 
**  I  appoint  two  commiflioners  to  pafo  judgment  on? 
"  Horatius  for  murder,   according  to  the  law," 
The  law  was  of  drfeadful  rmportJ;    "  Let  two  corns 
"  miflioners.  pafs  judgment  for  murder ;  if  the  ac- 
*^  cufed  appeal  from  the  eommlQioners,  let  the  ap^ 
*'  peal  be  tried  j   if  their  fentcncc  be  confirmedy 
^*  cover  his  hcad^  hang  him  by  a  rdpe  on  the  gal- 
**  lows,  let  him  be  fcourged  either  within  t1>e  Po- 
*'  maerium  or  without  the  Pomasrium."     The  two 
commiflioners,  appointed  conformably  to  this  law^ 
were  of  opinion,  that,  according  to  that  law,  they 
were  not  authonfed  to  acquit  him,  however  fmatt 
his  guilt  might  be ;  and,  after  they  had  found  hin[> 
^ilty,  one  of  them  pronounced  judgment  in  thefe 
words:   "  Publius  Horatius,   I   fentence  thee  to 
^'  puniihment  as  a  murderer;  go,  I^iftor,  bind  his 
"  hands."     The  Liftor  had  come  up  to  him,  and 
was  fixing  the  cord,  when  Horatius,  by  the  advice 
of  TuUus,  who  wiflied  to  give  the  mildcft  interpre- 
tation to  the  law,  faid,  **  I  appeal :"  fo  the  trial,  on 
the  appeal,  came  before  the  commons.    During  this 
trial,  people's  feelings  were  very  deeply  affcfted, 
efpecially  by  the  behaviour  of  Publius  Horatius  the 
father,  who  declared  that,  "  in  his  judgment,  his^ 
"  daughter  was  defcrvedly  put  to  death  j  had  it  not 
"  been  fo,  he  would,  by  his  own  authority  as  a  fa- 
"  ther,  have  inflifted  puniihment  on  his  fon.*^'     He    j 
risen  befoi^ht  them  that  <*  they  would  not  leave  . 
"  him  childlcfs,  whom  they  ]>ad  beheld,  but  a  few 
«'  hours  ago,  furrounded  by  children  of  uncommon 
*«  merit."     Uttering  jhefe  words,  the  old  man  em- 
braced the  youths  and  poindng  to  the  fpoils  of  the 

Curiatii^ 
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Curiadi,  whieh  were  hung  up  in  the  place  where  Book 
iiow  ftands  the  Horacian  column ;  "  O  my  fellow-  ,  ^'  « 
**  citizens,"  he  exclaimed,  "  can  you  bear  to  be- 
''  hold  him  laden  with  chains,  and  condemned  to 
"  ignominy,  ftripes,  and  torture,  whom,  but  juft 
•*  now,  you  law  covered  with  the  ornaments  of 
"  vidory,  marching  in  triumph  !  a  fight  fo  horrid, 
**  that  fcarcely  could  the  eyts  of  the  Albans  them-* 
^*  felves  endure  it.  Go,  Liftor,  bind  the  arms, 
"  which,  but  now,  wielded  thoic  weapons  which 
**  acquired  dominion  to  the  Roman  people  :  covef 
"  the  head  of  that  man,  to  whom  your  city  owes 
"  its  liberty  :  hang  him  upon  the  gallows :  fcourge 
"  him,  within  the  Pomoerium ;  but  do  it  between 
"  thofe  pillars,  to  which  are  fufpcnded  the  trophies 
*«  of  his  victory  :  fcourge  him,  without  the  Pomoe*. 
^«  rium,  but  do  it  between  the  tombs  of  the  Curiatii* 
"  For  to  what  place  can  ye  lead  this  youth,  where 
«*  the  monuments  of  his  glory  would  not  redeem 
"  him  from  the  ignominy  of  fuch  a  punifhment  ?" 
The  people  could  not  withftand  either  the  tears  of 
the  father,  or  the  intrepid  fpirit  of  the  youth  him*- 
felf,  which  no  kind  of  danger  could  appal,  and  ra-* 
ther  out  of  admiration  of  his  bravery,  than  regard  to 
the  juftice  of  his  caufe,  they  paflcd  a  fcntcncc  of  ac- 
quittal. Wherefore,  that  fome  expiation  might  be 
made  for  the  aft  of  manifeft  murder,  the  father  was 
ordered  to  make  atonement  for  his  fon  at  the  public 
cxpence.  .  After  performing  expiatory  facrifices, 
which  continued  afterwards  to  be  celebrated  by  the 
Horatian  family,  he  laid  a  beam  acrofs  the  ftreet, 
and,  covering  the  young  man's  head,  made  him 
pafs,  as  it  were,  under  the  yoke.  The  beam  re- 
gains to  this  day,  being  conftandy  kept  in  repair 
at  the  cxpence  of  the  public,  and  is  called  the  fitter's 
bealp.  A  tomb  of  fquarcd  ftone  was  raifcd  for 
Hot^iaj  on  the  fpot  where  ihe  fell. 
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BTO  o  K  XXVII.  The  peace  with  Alba  was  not  of  long 
^  ^*  ,  continuance.  The  difTatisfaftion  of  the  multitude, 
on  account  of  the  power  and  fortune  of  the  ftatc 
having  been  hazarded  on  three  champions,  pervert- 
ed the  unfteady  mind  of  the  diftator ;  and  as  hi& 
deiigns,  though  honourable,  had  not  been  crowned 
with  fuccefs,  he  endeavoured,  by  others  of  a  differ- 
ent kind,  to  recover  the  cfteem  of  his  countrymen; 
With  this  view,  therefore,  as  formerly,  in  time  of  war, 
^hc  had  fought  peace,  fo  now,  when  peace  was  .cfta- 
blifhed,  he  as  ardently  wifhed  for  war :  but,  perceiv- 
ing that  his  own  date  poiTeiTed  more  courage  than 
ftrength,  he.perfuaded  other  nations  to  make  war, 
openly,  by  order  of  their  governments,  referving  to 
his  own  people,  the  part  of  eflPcfting  their  purpofes, 
by  treachery,  under  the  mafk  of  allies.  The  Fide- 
natians,  a  Roman  colony,  being  aflured  of  the  con- 
currence of  the  Veientians,  and  receiving  from  the 
Albans  a  pofidve  engagement  to  defert  to  their  fide, 
were  prevailed  on  to  take  arms  and  declare  war. 
Fidenas  having  thus  openly  revolted,  TuUus,  after 
fummoning  Mettius  and  his  army  from  Alba,  march- 
ed againft  the  enemy,  and  pafling  the  Anio,  pitched 
his  camp  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers.  Between  that 
place,  and  Fidena^,  the  Veientians  had  crofled  the 
Tiber,  and,  in  the  line  of  battle,  they  compofedthc 
right  wing  near  the  river,  the  Fidenatians  being  pott- 
ed on  the  left  towards  the  mountains.  -  TuUus  drew 
up  his  own  men  facing  the  Veientians,  and  potted 
the  Albans  oppofite  to  the  troops  of  die  Fidenati- 
ans. The  Alban  had  not  more  refolution  than  fide- 
Jity,  fo  that,  not  daring  either  to  keep  his  ground^ 
"'or  openly  to  defert,  he  filed  off  (lowly  toward  the 
mountains.  Ayhen  he  thought  he  had  proceeded  to 
a  fufficient  dittance,  he  ordered  the  whole  line  to 
halt,,  and  being  ttill  irrefolute,  in  order  to  watte  time; 
*he  employed  himfelf  in  forming  the  ranks  4  his 
fcheme  was  to  join  his  forces  to  whichever  of  the 
parties  fortune  fhould  favour  with  vidory.    At  firft> 
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the  Romans  who  ftood  ncafcft  were  aftoniftied  at  ^ 
finding  their  flank  left  uncovered,  by  the  departure  of 
their  allies,  and,  in  a  fhorc  time,  a  horfeman  at  full 
Ipeed  brought  an  account  to  the  king  that  the  Al- 
bans were  retreating.  TuUus,  in  this  perilous  junc- 
ture, vowed  to  inftitutc  twelve  new  SaHan  pricfts, 
and  alfo  to  build  temples  to  Palcnels  and  Terror^ 
then,  rebuking  the  horfcman  with  a  loud  voibe,  that 
the  enemy  might  hear,  he  ordered  him  to  return  to 
the  fight,  telling  him,  that  <<  there  was  no  occafion 
'^  for  any  uneafinefs  j  that  it  was  by  his  order  the 
**  Alban  army  was  wheeling  round,  in  order  to  fall 
"  uppn  the  unprotcftcd  rear  of  the  Fidcnatiarts.? 
He  commanded  him  alfo,  to  order  the  cavalry  to 
raife  their  fpears  aloft  j  and,  this  being  performed, 
intercepted,  from  a  great  part  of  the  infantry,  the 
view  of  the  Alban  army  retreating :  thofe  who  did 
lee  them,  believing  what  the  king  had  faid,  fought 
with  the  greater  fpirit.  The  fright  was  now  tranl^ 
fcrred  to  the  enemy,  for  they  had  heard  what  the 
king  had  ipoken  aloud,  and  many  of  the  Fidenatians 
underftood  the  Latine  tongue,  as  having  been  inter- 
mixed with  Romans  in  the  colony.  Wherefore, 
dreading  left  the  Albans  might  run  down  fuddenly 
from  the  hills,  and  cut  off  their  retreat  to  the  town,  . 
they  betook  themfelves  to  flight.  TuUus  prefled 
them  clofe,  and  after  routing  this  wing  compoled  of. 
the  Fidenatians,  turned  back  with  double  fury 
againft  the  Veiehtians,  now  diflieartcned  by  the  dif- 
may  of  the  other  wing.  Neither  could  they  with- 
ftand  his  attack,  and  the  river  intercepting  them  be- 
hind, prevented  a  precipitate  flight.  As  foon  as 
they  reached  this,  in  their  retreat,  fome,  (hamefuUy 
throwing  away  their  arms,  plunged  defperately  into 
the  water,  and  the  reft,  hefitating  on  the  bank, 
irrcfolute  whether  to  fight  or  fly,  were  overpowered 
and  cut  off!'  Never  before  had  the  Romans  been 
engaged  in  fo  dciperate  an  a<5tion. 

3  a  XXVIII.  Whin 
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K     XXVIIL  When  all  was  over,  the  Alban  troopi 
who  had  been  fpeftators  of  the  engagement,  march- 
ed down  into  the  pkin,  and  MettLus  congratulated 
Tullus  on  his  vidtory  over  the  enemy,     TuUus  an- 
fwered  him,^  wkhout  (hewing  any  fign  of  ,di(plea- 
fore,  and  gave  orders  that  the  Albans  fhould,  with 
the  favour  of  fortune,  join  their  camp  with  that  of 
the  Romans,  and  appointed  a  fecrifice  of  purifica- 
tion to  be  performed  next  day.    As  foon  as  it  was 
light,  all  things  being  prepared  in  the  ufual  manner> 
he  commanded  both  armies  to  be  fummoned  to  an 
affembly.     The  heralds,  beginning  at  the  outfide, 
fummoned  the  Albans  firft  j  and  they,  ftruck  with 
the  novelty  of  the  affair,  and  wifhing  to  hear  the 
Roman  king  delivering  a  fpcech,  took  their  places 
nearcft  to  him :  the  Roman  troops,  under  arms, 
purfuant  to  diredions  previoufly  given,  formed  a 
circle  round  them,  and  a  charge  was  given  to  the 
Centurions  to  execute  without  delay  fuch  orders  a» 
they  (hould  receive.     Then  Tullus  began  in  this 
manner;  *«  If  ever,  Romans,  there  has  hitherto  oc- 
"  curred,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  war>  an  occafioa 
"  that  called  on  you  to  return  thanks,  firft,  to  the 
*'  immortal  gods,  and,  next,  to  your  own  valour,  it 
"  was  the  battle  of  yefterday :  for  ye  had  to  ftnig- 
**  gle  not  only  with  your  enemies,  but,  what  is  a 
"  more  difficult  and  dangerous  druggie,  with  the 
"  treachery  and  perfidy  of  your  allies :  for  I  will 
"  now  undeceive  you;  it  was  not  by  my  order  that 
**  the  Albans  withdrew  to  the  mountains,  nor  was 
«'  what  ye  heard  me  fay,  the  ilTuing  of  orders,  but 
«*  a  ftratagem,  and  a  pretext -of  having  given  orders, 
**  to  the  end  that  while  ye  were  kept  in  ignorance 
"  of  your  being  deferted,  your  attendon  might  not 
"  be  drawn  away  from  the  fight ;  and,  that,  at  the 
*'  fame  time,  the  enemy,  believing  themfelvcs  to  be 
"  furroundcd  on  the  rear,  might  be  ftruck  with  ter-* 
"  ror  and  difmay :  buctheguUt  which  lam  expofing 
'*.to  you,  extends  not  to  all  the  Albans:  they  R>1- 
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^  lowed  their  leader,  as  ye  would  have  done,  had  I  B,o  o  k 
"  choico  that  the  army  fhould  make  any  movement  '• 
^^  from  the  ground  which  it  occupied.  Mettius 
"  there  was  the  leader  of  that  march,  the  fame  Mct- 
"  tius  was  the  fchemcr  of  this  wan  Mettius  it  was 
*'  who  broke  the  league  between  the  Romans  and 
*^  Albans.  May  others  dare  to  commit  like  crimes^ 
**  if  I  do  not  now  make  him  a  confpicuous  example 
V  **  to  all  mankind."  On  this  the  Centurions  in 
^  arms  gathered  round.  Mettius^  and  the  king  proceed* 
cd  in  his  difcourie :  *'  Albans,  be  the  meafure  prof- 
**  perous,  fortunate,  and  happy  to  the  Roman  people, 
"  to  me,  and  to  you ;  it  is  my  intention  to  remove 
"  the  entire  people  of  Alba  to  Rome,  to  give  to  the 
^  comn|ons  the  privileges  of  citizens,  and  to  enroll 
*<  the  principal  inhabitants  among  the  fathers,  to 
^  form  of  the  whole  one  city,  one  republic.  As 
*'  the  (bate  of  Alba,  from  being  ont  people,  was 
**  heretofore  divided  into  two,  fo  let  thefe  be  now 
"  re-united."  On  hearing  this,  the  Alban  youth 
who  were  unarmed,  and  furrounded  by  armed  troops, 
liow/ever  different  dieir  fentiments  were,  yet,  being 
all  reftrained  by  the  lame  apprehenfions,  kept  a  pro- 
found filence.  TuUus  then  faid,  "  Mettius  Fuf- 
"  fetius,  if  you  were  capable  of  learning  to  prefcrvc 
**  faith,  and  a  regard  to  treaties,  I  Ihould  fuffcr  you 
"  to  live,  and  fupply  you  with  inftruflions  -,  but  your 
"  difpofition  is  incurable :  let  your  punifhmcnt,  then, 
*'  teach  mankind  to  confider  thofc  things  as  facrcd, 
^*  which  you  have  dared  tp  violate.  As,  therefore, 
"  you  ktely  kept  your  mind  divided  between  the 
"  intereft  of  the  JFidcnatians  and  of  the  Roman?, 
"  fo  fliall  you  now  tiave  your  body  divided  and 
**  torn  in  pieces."  .  Then  two  chariots  being 
brought,  each  drawn  by  four  horfes,  he  tied  Met- 
tius, extended  at  full  length,  to  the  carriages  of 
them,  and  the  horfes  being  driven  violently  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  bore  away  on  each  carriage  pare  of 
j^s  mangled  body,  with  the  limbs  which  were  faftcn^- 
%3  td 
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B  o  o  K  ed  by  the  cords.  From  fuch  a  (hocking  fpe^bde  the 
.  *  ^^.  eyes  of  all  were  turned  away  with  horror.  This  was 
the  firft,  and  the  laft,  inftance  among  the  Romans, 
of  any  punifhmcnt  inflided  without  regard  to  the 
laws  of  humanity.  In  every  other  cafe,  we  may 
juftly  boaft,  that  no  nation  in  the  world  has  (heWn 
more  mildncfs  in  the  infliftion  of  punifhmcnt. 

T.R.  XXIX.  During  thefe  proceedings,  the  cavalry 
bVc  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  forward  to  Alba,  to  remove  the  mul- 
j66^J  titude  to  Rome.  The  legions  were  now  led  thither, 
to  demolilh  the  city.  As  foon  as  they  entered  the 
gates,  there  enfued  not  a  tumult,  or  panick,  as  is 
ufual  in  cities  taken  by  ftorm,  where  the  gates  being 
burft  open,  or  the  walls  levelled  by  the  ram,  or  the 
citadel  being  taken  by  force,  the  fhouu  of  the  ene- 
my, and  the  troops  running  fiirioufly  through  the 
,  city,  throw  all  into  confufion  with  fire  and  fword ; 
but  gloomy  filence,  and  dumb  forrow,  fo  ftupificd 
all  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  that,  not  confidering, 
jn  their  diftradlion,  what  they  IhOuld  leave  behind,  or 
what  they  (hould  carry  ^with  them,  but  incapable  of 
forming  any  plan,  they  fometinies  ftood  at  their 
doors,  making  inquiries  of  each  other,  fometimes 
wandered  through  their  own  houfes,  which  they  were 
now  to  fee  for  the  laft  time.  But  now,  when  the 
horfcmen,  with  fhouts,  urged  them  to  depart,  and 
the  cralh  of  the  houfes,  which  the  troops  were  de- 
molifhing  io  the  outer  parts  of  the  city,  aflailed 
their  ears,  and  the  duft,  raifed  in  diftant  places,  had 
filled  all  parts,  enveloping  them  as  with  a  cloud ; 
each  of  them  haftily  fnatchlng  up  whatever  he  could, 
and  leaving  behind  bis  guardian  deity,  his  houfehold 
gods,  and  the  houfe  wherein  he  had  been  born  and 
educated,  they  began  their  departure,  and  foon  filled 
the  roads  with  one  Continued  troop  of  emigrants^ 
the  fight  of  each  other  continually  renewing  their 
tears,  through  the  mutual  commiferation  which  it 
excited  in  every  breaft^  and  their  ears  bebg  afiailed 
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with  Wtter  lamentations,  efpccially  from  Ac  iwomcn,  ^  ®^  ^ 
while  they  were  pafiing  by  the  temples  which  they  ■  ^  _f 
Jiad  been  ufed  to  revere^  now  filled  with  armed  fol* 
dicrs,  and  were  leaving  their  gods,  as  it  were,  in  cap- 
tivity. When  the  Albans  had  evacuated  the  city, 
the  Romans  levelled  to  the  ground  all  the  buildings 
in  every  part  of  it,  both  public  and  private,  and  in 
one  hour  ruined  and  deflroyed  the  work  of  four 
hundred  years,  during  which  Alba  had  flood.  The 
leoiples  of  the  gods,  however,  they  left  untouched, 
for  fo  the  king  had  commanded. 

XXX.    Meanwhile   from   this  deflni£Hon  of 
Alba,  Rome  received  a  confiderable  augmentation. 
The  number  of  citizens  was  doubled.     The  Ca- 
lian  mount  was  added  to  the  city ;  and,  in  order  to 
induce  others  to  fix  their  habitations  there,  TuUus 
chofe   that  iitiiation  for  his  palace,   where,   from 
thenceforth,   he    refidcd.      The   perfbns  of  chief 
note  among  the  Albans,  thct  Tqlii,  Servilii,  Quintii, 
Geganii,  Curiatii,  Clcelii,   he  enrolled  among  the 
fenators,  that  this    part  of  the   ftate   alfo   might 
receive  an  addiuon:  and,  as  a  confecraced  place  of 
meeting  for  this  body,  thus  augmented,  he  built  a 
fenate-houfc,  which  retained  the  name  of  Hoftilia^ 
even  within  the  memory  of  our  fathers.     And,  that 
every  order  in  the  flate  might  receive  an  accefTion 
of  flrc«gth,  from  this  new  people,  he  chofe  from  . 
Hmong  the  Albans  ten  troops  of  horfcmen.     From 
among  them  alfo  he  drew  recruits,  with  whi<^h  he 
both  filled   up  the  old,    and   formed   fome    new, 
legions.     Encouraged  by  this  formidable  flate  of  his     y^  j^^ 
forces,   he    declared    war  againfl   the   Sabines,  a      loo. 
nation  the  mofl  powerful  of  that  9Lge,    next  to  the     ^'^ 
Etrurians,    both  in  point  of  numbers,  and  of  fkill         ** 
in  arms.     Injuries  had  been  offered  on  both  Xides, 
and  fatisfaiftion  demanded  in  vain.     Tullus  com- 
plained that  fome  Roman  traders  had  been  fcized 
in  an  open  fair  at  the  temple  of  Feronia.    The 
-.  '  jL  4.  Sabines, 
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BOOK  Sabines,   that  prior  to  this,  fomc  of  their  people 
^'       had  fled  into  the  Afylutn,   a'nd  were  detained  at 
Rome.     Thefe  were  the  reafons  aflTigned  for  the 
war.     The  Sabines,  rcflefting  chat  a  great  part  of 
their  original  ftrength  had  been  fixed  at  Rome  by 
Tarius,  and  that  the  Roman  power   had  been  alfo 
lately  increafcd,  by  the  acceflion  of  the  people  of 
Alba,  took  care,  on  their  part,  to  look  round  for 
foreign  aid.     Etruria   lay  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  the  ftatc  of  the  Etrurians  neareft  to  them  was 
that  of  the  Vcicntians.     From  among  thefe  they 
procured  a  number  of  volunteers,   who  were  in- 
duced to  take  part  againft  the  Romans,  principally 
by   the   refentment  which    they  ftill  retained    on 
account  of  their  former  quarrels.     Several  alTo  of 
the  populace,  who  were  indigent  and  unprovided 
of  a  fctdement,  were  allured  by  pay.     From  the 
government  they  received  no  affiftance,  and  the 
Vcientians,  for  it  was  lefs  furprifing  in  others,  ad- 
hered to  the  terms  of  the  truce  ftipulated  with  Ro- 
mulus.    Vigorous  preparations  being  made  on  both 
fides,  and  it  being  evident,  that,  whichever  party 
ihould  firft  commence  hoftilities,  would  have  con- 
fiderably  the  advantage,  TuUus  fcized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  an  incurfion  into  the  lands  ot  the 
Sabines.      A   furious   battle  enfued  at  the   wood 
called  Malitiofa,   in  which  the  Romans  obtained 
the  viftory  5  and,  for  this,  they  were  indebted  not 
only  to  the   firm   ftrerigth  of  their  infantry,   but 
chiefly  to  the  cavalry,  which  had  been  lately  aug- 
xncnfed.      For,  by  a  fuddcn  charge  of  this  body, 
the  ranks  of  the  Sabines  were  thrown  into  fuch 
diforder,  that  they  were  neither  able  to  continue 
the  fight^  nor  to  make  good  their  retreat,  without 
great  flaughter* 

XXXI.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Sabines,  the 
government  of  Tullus,  and  the  Roman  ftate  in 
geacralj  poifeired  a  large  degree  of  power  and  of 

fame. 
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fame.  At  this  time  an  account  was  brought  to  Ac  *  ^p  K 
king  and  the  fcnate  that  a  fhower  of  ftones  had 
fallen  on  the  Alban  mount.  This  appearing  fcarcely 
credible,  and  fome  perfons  being  fent  to  examine 
into  the  prodigy,  there  fell  from  the  air  in  their 
n^ht,  a  vaft  quantity  of  ftones,  juft  as  when  the 
wmd  drives  down  hail  compaftcd  into  lumps.  They 
imagined  alfo  that  they  heard  a  loud  voice  from 
the  grove  on  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  ordering,  that 
the  Albans  fhould  perform  religious  rites  according 
to  the  praftice  of  their  native  country.  Thefe  the 
Albans  had  entirely  configned  to  oblivion,  as  iG 
with  their  country,  they  had  alfb  abandoned  its 
deities,  and  had  adopted  the  Roman  praftice,  or 
perhaps,  incenfed  againft  fortune,  had  renounced 
the  worftiip  of  the  gods.     On  account  of  the  fame 

Erpdigy,  the  Romans  alfo  inftituted  for  themfelves, 
y  order  of  government,  a  feftival  of  nine  days, 
cither  in  obedience  to  a  voice  from  heaven,  uttered 
on  the  Alban  mount,  for  that  likewife  is  mentioned, 
or  to  the  direftions  of  the  arufpices ;  the  pra£hee 
certainly  continued,  that,  whenever  an  account  was 
received  of  the  fame  prodigy  happening,  a  feftival 
for  nine  Mays  was  celebrated.  In  a  (hort  time  after, 
the  country  was  afflifted  with  a  peftilence ;  and 
though  this  neceffariJy  rendered  men  averfe  to  military 
fervice,  yet  the  king,  in  himfelf  fond  of  war,  and 
perfuaded  that, young  men  enjoyed  better  health 
while  employed  abroad,  than  when  loitering  at 
home,  gave  them  no  reft  from  arms,  until  he  was 
fcized  by  a  tedious  diforder.  Then,  together  with 
the  ftrength  of  his  body,  the  fiercenefs  of  his  fpirit 
was  reduced  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he,  who,  lately, 
thought  nothing  lefs  becoming  a  king,  than  to  bufy 
his  thoughts  in  matters  of  religion,  became,  at  once, 
a  flave  to  every  kind  of  fuperftition,  in  cafes  either 
of  great  or  of  trifling  import,  and  even  filled  the 
minds  of  the  people  alfo  with  fupcrftitious  notions. 
The  generality,  comparing  the  prefent  ftate  of  their 
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>  o  o  ]^  affair%with  that  which  they  had  enjoyed  undcrNuma, 
i^j^J,  _>  became  poffeffed  of  an  opinion,  that  the  only  prof- 
pcft  left  them,  of  being  relieved  from  the  ficknefs,. 
was,  in  obtaining  pardon  and  favour  from  the  gods.  It 
is  faid,  that  the  king  himfelf,  turning  over  the  com* 
jncntaries  of  Numa,  and  difcovering  there,  that  cer- 
tain fecret  folemn  facrifices  had  been  performed  to 
Jupiter  £licius>  fhut  himfelf  up,  and  fet  about  the 
performance  of  this  folemnity  j  but,  not  havir^  Un- 
dertaken, or  condudted,  the  rites,  in  due  form>  he  not 
only  failed  pf  obtaining  any  notification  from  the 
gods,  but,  through  the  refcntment  of  Jupiter,  for 
being  addreflc.d  in  an  improper  manner,  was  flruck 
with  lightning)  and  reduced  to  afhes,  together  witf* 
jMs  houfc.  Tuilus  reigned  thirty-two  years,  highly 
tenowned  for  his  military  atchievements. 

*Y.  R.  .  XXXII.  On  the  death  of  TuUus,  the  direftioii 
b'/c.  ^^  afiairs,  acco;-ding  to  the  mode  adopted  from  the 
iit*  ^ginning,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  fenate  -,  they 
nominated  an  interrex,  who  prefided  at  the  eleftion, 
when  the  people  created  Ancus  Marcius  king,  and 
the  fenate  approved  o(  their  choice.  Ancus  Mar- 
fius  was  the  grandfon  of  Numa  Pompilius,  by  his 
daughter.  As  foon  as  he  was  in  poflcffion  of  the 
throne,  refk<l3:ing  on  the  glory  whicli  his  grandfa- 
ther had  acquired,  and  confidering  that  the  late 
reign,  though  highly  honourable  in  other  refpeds,^ 
.yet,  in  one  particular,  had  been  very  deficient,  the 
affairs  of  religion  having  been  either  quite  ncgleded 
or  improperly  managed,  he  judged  it  to  be  a  matter 
of  the  utmoft  confequence,  to  provide  that  the  public 
worfhip  Ihould  be  performed  in  the  manner  infli- 
cted by  Numa,  arui  ordered  the  pontiff  to  make 
3  tranfcript  of  every  particular  rite,  from  the  com- 
mentaries of  that  king,  on  white  tables,  and  to  ex- 
pofc  it  to  the  view  of  the  public.  From  thefe  pro- 
ceedings, not  only  his  fubjefts,  whofc  wiflies  tendecj 
to  peace>  bi)t  t{ie  neighbouring  ftatcs  alfo,  conceived 
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kopes  that  the  king  wc^jld  conform  himlelf  to  the  ^  ^  o  ^ 
manners  and  inllicucions  of  his  grandfather.  In  con-  '* 
fcquencc  of  which,  the  Latines,  with  whom  a  treaty 
had  been  concluded  in  the  reign  of  Tullus,  afilimed 
new  courage,  and  made  an  incurfion  into  the  Ro- 
man territories »  and,  when  the  Romans  demanded 
fatisfadion,  returned  a  haughty  anfwer,  imagining 
the  Roman  king  fo  averie  to  adion,  that  he  wouU 
fpend  his  reign  among  the  chapels  and  altars.  The 
genius  of  Ancus  was  of  a  middle  kind,  between 
Numa's*and  that  of  Romulus,  partaking  of  both; 
and  he  was  fenfible^  not  only  that  peace  had  been 
more  neceflafy  in  the  reign  of  his  grandfather,  to  a 
peo[^e  who  were  but  lately  incorporated  and  ftili 
uncivilized,  biit  alfo,  that  the  tranquillity,  which 
had  obtained  at  that  time,  could  not  now  be  pre- 
lerved,  without  a  tame  fubmiflion  to  injuries ;  that 
they  were  making  trial  of  his  patience,  and  having 
tried,  would  come  to  defpife  it }  in  Ihort,  that  the 
times  required  a  king  like  TuUus,  rather  than  one 
like  Numa.  However,  being  defirous,  that,  as  Nu- 
ma  had  inftituted  the  religious  rites  to  be  obferved 
in  time  of  peace,  fo  the  ceremonies,  to  be  obierved 
in  war,  (hould'  have  himfelf  for  their  founder,  and 
that  wars  fhould  not  only  be  waged,  but  be  pro- 
claimed likewife,  according  to  a  certain  eftablilhed 
mode,  he  borrowed  from  the  antient  race  of  the 
^quicolac,  that  form  of  demanding  fatisfa<5bioa 
which  is  dill  ufed  by  the  heralds.  The  ambaiiador, 
when  he  comes  to  the  frontiers  of  the  ftate,  from 
whom  fatisfaftion  is  demanded,  having  his  head  co- 
vered with  a  fillet  of  wool,  fays,  "  O  Jupiter, 
«*  hear  me  I  hear,  ye  frontiers,"  of  whatever  ftate 
they  belong  to,  naming  it,  <<  let  juftice  hear;  I  am 
'<  a  public  meflenger  of  the  Roman  people.  I 
f^  come,  an  ambaflador  duly  authorized,  according 
^^  to  the  forms  of  juftice  and  religion ;  let  my  words 
•^  therefore  meet  with  credit."  He  then  repeats  his 
.  Remands,  and  afterwards  appeals  to  Jupiter:  ''  If  I 

^'  demandl 
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demand  that  thofc  pcrfons>  and  thofe  cffeiSts,  (houl<f 
be  given  up  to  me,  the  meffcnger  of  the  Roman 
people,  contrary  to  juftice  and  the  laws  of  the 
nations,  then  fufFer  me  not  to  enjoy  my  native 
**  country."  Thefe  words  he  repeats,  when  he 
pafles  over  the  boundaries  5  the  fame,  to  the  firft 
perfon  that  he  meets;  again,  when  he  enters  the 
gate ;  and  lafUy,  when  he  enters  the  Forum,  only 
making  the  neceffary  change  of  a  few  words  in  the 
form  of  the  declaration  and  of  the  oath.  If  the  per- 
f6ns  whom  he  demands  are  not  given  up,  then,  on 
the  expiration  of  thirty-three  days,  that  being  the 
number  enjoined  by  the  rule,  he  declares  war  in  thi^ 
manner ;  *<  O  Jupiter,  hear  me  !  and  thou,  Juno^ 
**  Quirinus^  and  all  ye  gods  of  heaven,  and  ye  of 
**  the  earth,  and  ye  of  the  infernal  regions,  hear,  I 
**  call  you  to  witnels,  that  that  people,"  naming 
them,  whoever  they  are,  <^  are  unjuft,  and  do  not 
*'  perform  what  equity  requires.  But  concerning 
^'  thofe  affairs  we  will  confult  the  elders  in  our  own 
*«  country,  by  what  means  we  may  obtain  our 
**  right."  After  this  the  meffcnger  returned  to 
Rome,  in  order  that  the  opinion  of  the  government 
might  be  taken.  The  king  immediately  confulted 
the  fenate,  nearly  in  thefe  words:  "  Concerning 
**  thofe  matters,  controverfics,  and  arguments,  which 
**  were  adjufted  between  the  Pater  Patratus  of  the 
"  Roman  people,  the  Quirites,  and  the  Pater  Patra- 
"  tus  of  the  antient  Latines,  and  the  anticnt  Latine 
"  people,  which  matters  ought  to  have  been  grant- 
*'  ed,  performed,  and  difchargcdi  and  which  mat- 
*'  ters  they  have  neither  granted,  perform/cd,  nor 
"  difcharged,  declare,"  faid  he,  to  the  perfon  whofc 
vote  he  fijft  aflced,  "  what  is  your  opinion."  The 
other  then  faid,  "  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  per- 
"  formance  of  them  ought  to  be  exaded  in  jull  and 
"  regular  war,  wherefore  I  confcnt  to  and  vote  for 
**  it."  The  reft  were  then  aflced  in  order,  and  the 
inajority  of  thofe  prefent  agreeing  in  the  fame  opi- 
nion, 
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nion,  a  vote  paffed  for  war.    It  was  a  cuftomaiy  Boob: 

pradtice  fof  the  heralds  to  carry  a  fpcar  pointed  with        *' 

fteel^  or  burnt  at  the  point  and  dipped  in  blood,  to 

the  frontiers,  and  there,  in  the  prefcnce  of  at  leaft 

three  grown-up  perfons,  to  fay,  "  For  as  much  as 

*^  the  ftates  of  the  antient  Latines,  and  the  anrient 

^  Larine  people,  have  a6tcd  againft  and  behaved 

*^  unjuftly  towards  the  Roman  people  tKe  Quirites, 

**  for  as  much  as  the  Roman  people  the  Quirites 

*'  have  ordered  that  there  ihould  be  war  with  the 

'*  antient  Latines,  and  the  fenate  of  the  Roman  pco- 

•*  pie  the  Quirites  have  given  their  opinion,  con- 

**  fented,  and  voted  that  war  fhould  be  made  with 

"  the  antient  Latines ;  therefore  I,  and  the  Roman 

*^  people,  do  declare  and  make  war  againft  the 

'<  ftates  of  the  antient  Latines,  and  the  antient  La- 

*'  tine  people :"  and  faying  this,  he  threw  the  fpear 

within  their  boundaries.     In  this  manner  was  fetiA- 

fa&ion  demanded  from  the  Latines,  at  that  time,  and 

war  declared;  fucceeding  generations  adopted  the 

fame  method. 

XXXIIL  Ancus,  having  committed  the  care  of 
religious  affairs  to  the  flamens  and  other  priefts,  af- 
fembled  a  new  army,  fct  out  .to  the  war,  and  took 
Politorium,  a  city  of  the  Latines,  by  ftorm.  Then, 
purfuing  the  praftice  of  former  kings,  who  ha^  aug- 
mented the  power  of  the  Roman  ftate,  by  receiving 
enemies  into  the  number  of  their  citizens,  he  re- 
moved the  whole  multitude  to  ^ome ;  and,  as  the 
original  Romans  entirely  occupied  the  ground  round 
the  Palatium,  the  Sabines  the  Capitol  with  the  cita- 
del, and  the  Albans  the  Caelian  Mount,  the  Aven- 
tine  was  affigned  to  this  body  of  new  citizens ;  and 
in  a  little  time  after,  on  the  reduftion  of  TcUcnae 
and  Ficana,  an  additional  number  of  inhabitants 
were  fettled  in  the  fame  place.  Politorium  was 
fpon  after  attacked,  a  fecond  time,  by  the  Roman 
forces,  the  antient  Latines  having  taken  poffcffion 

of 
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BOOK  of  It,  whcftlcft  without  inhabitants ;  and  this  induced 
the  Romans  to  demolilh  that  city,  that  it  might  not 
always  fcrvc  for  a  receptacle  to  the  enemy.  At 
lengthy  the  whole  force  of  the  Latine  war  was  col-* 
leftcd  about  MeduUia,  and  the  contcft  was  carried 
on  there  with  various  fuccefs :  for  the  city  was  not 
only  ^ell  defended  by  works,  and  fecured  by  a 
ftrong  garrifon,  but  the  army  of  the  Latincs,  having 
pitched  their  camp  in  the  open  country,  fought  the 
Romans  feveral  times  in  clofe  engagement.  At  laft, 
Ancus,  making  a  vigorous  eflfort  with  all  his  force, 
firft  defeated  them  in  the  field,  and  then  made  him- 
fclf  matter  of  the  city,  from  whence  he  returned, 
with  immenfe  booty,  to  Rome.  On  this  occafion 
too,  many  thoufands  of  the  Latines,  being  admitted 
into  the  number  of  citizens,  had  ground  allotted  to 
them  near  the  temple  of  Murcia,  in  order  to  unite 
the  Aventine  to  the  Palatine  hill.  The  Janiculum 
alio  <was  taken  in,  not  for  want  of  room,  but  to  pre-^ 
vent  its  ferving,  at  any  time,  as  a  place  of  ftrength 
to  an  enemy ;  and  it  was  determined  that  this  fhould 
be  joined  to  the  city,  not  only  by  a  wall,  but  like- 
wife  for  the  convenience  of  paflage,  by  a  wooden 
bridge,  which  was  then  firft  built  over  the  Tiben 
The  Quiritian  trench  alfo,  no  inconfiderable  defence 
to  thofe  parts,  which,  from  their  low  fituation,  arc 
of  e^  accefs,  is  a  work  of  king  Ancus.  In  confc- 
quence  of  thefe  vaft  acceflions  to  the  ftate,  and  the 
numbers  of  people  becoming  fo  very  large,  many^ 
difregarding  the  diftinctions  between  right  and 
wrong,  committed  various  crimes,  and  efcaped  dif- 
covery.  In  order  to  fupprefs  by  terror  the  boldnefs 
which  the  vicious  affumcd  from  hence,  and  which 
gained  ground  continually,  a  prifon  was  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  adjoining  the  Forum :  and  not 
only  the  city,  but  the  territory  alfo  and  boundaries 
of  the  ftate  were  extended  by  this  king.  The  Mae- 
fian  forcft  was  taken  away  from  the  Veientians,  tht 
Roman  dominion  extended  as  far  as  the  fea,  and  the 

city 
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dry  of  OfHa  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  near  *  o  o  it 
which,  falt-pits  were  formed  j  and  in  confequcnce  nf .      j.^ 
the  glorious  fucccfs  obtained  in  war,  the  tehiple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius  was  enlarged. 

XXXIV.  During  the  reign  of  Ancus,  a  perlbn  y.  r, 
named  Lucumo,  of  an  cnterprizing  fpirit,  and  pof-  "«; 
feflcd  of  great  wealth,  came  and  fettled  at  Rome,  ^^^J 
led  principally  by  ambition,  and  hopes  of  attaining 
higher  honours  than  he  could  expeft  at  Tirqiunii, 
where  alfo  he  was  confidered  as  an  alien.  He  wai 
the  fon  of  Demaratus  a  Corinthian,  who,  having  left 
his  native  country,  in  confequcnce  of  fome  inteftinc  ' 
commotions,  happened  to  fix  his  rcfidcnce  at  Tar- 
quinii,  and  marrying  there,  had  twp  fons.  Their 
nancies  were  Lucumo  and  Aruns.  Lucmno  furvived 
his  father,  and  inherited  all  his  property.  Aruns 
died  before  the  father,  leaving  a  wife  pregnant. 
The  father  did  not  long  furvive  his  fon,  and  as,  not 
knowing  that  his  daughter-in-law  was  with  child,  he 
^ied,  without  taking  any  notice  of  a  grandfon  in  his 
will,  the  boy,  who  was  born  after  his  grandfather's 
deceafe,  not  being  entitled  to  any  (hare  of  his  pro- 
perty, was  galled,  from  the  poverty  of  his  fituarion, 
Egerius.  Lucumo,  on  the  other  hand,  inheriting 
the  entire  property,  was,  by  his  riches,  infpircd 
with  high  notions ;  and  thefe  were  elevated  to  a  ftiH 
higher  pitch  by  his  marriage  with  Tanaquil,  a  wo- 
man of  the  higheft  diftindion,  who  could  not  en- 
dure, with  patience,  that  the  rank  of  the  man,  whom 
Ihe  had  married,  fliould  remain  inferior  to  that  of 
the  family  which  gave  her  birth.  As  the  Etrurians 
looked  with  contempt  on  Lucumo,  the  dcfcendant 
of  a  foreign  etile,  ftie  could  not  fupport  the  indig- 
nity, but,  difregarding  her  natural  attachment  to  her 
country,  in  coniparifon  with  the  plcafurc  of  feeing 
her  hufband  raifed  to  an  honourable  rank,  formed 
the  delign  of  removing  firom  Tarquinii.  Rome  ap- 
peared bcft  fuited  to  her  purpofe.     In  a  new  ftate, 

where 
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900  K*  where  all  nobility  was  of  lace  date^  and  acquired  by 
}'__  ,  merit,  fhe  thought  there  would  be  room  for  a  man 
of  fpirit  and  induftry.  She  coniidered  that  Tatius^ 
a  Sabine,  had  enjoyed  the  throne ;  that  Numa  had 
been  called  to  the  crown  from  Cures ;  and  that  An- 
cus  was  of  a  Sabine  family  by  his  ia^xhe^,  and  could 
fhew  only  the  fingle  image  of  Niima  to  entitle  him 
to  nobility.  SI>e  found  it  eafy  to  perfuade  her  huf- 
band,  who  was  ambitious  of  honours,  and  had  no 
natund  attachment  to  Tarquinii,  except  through  his 
mother.  Wherefore,  cai-rying  their  effefts  along 
with  them,  they  fct  out  together  for  Rome.  They 
happened  to  come  through  the  Janiculum;  there> 
as  he  fat  in  the  chariot  with  his  wife,  an  eagle,  Tuf- 
pending  herfelf  on  her  wings,  (looped  gently,  and 
took  off  his  cap,  and,  after  hovering  for  fome  time 
over  the  chariot,  with  loUd  fcreams,  replaced  it  in  its 
proper  pofition  on  his  head,  as  if  fhe  had  been  fent 
by  K)me  deity  to  perform  that  office ;  and  then,  fly- 
ing up  into  the  air,  difappeared.  It  is  faid,  that  this 
augury  was  received  with  great  joy  by  Tanaquil,  who 
was  well  Ikillcd  in  celcftiat  prodigies,  as  the  Etrurians 
generally  are.  Embracing  her  iiufband,  Ihc  defired 
him  to  cherilh  hopes  of  high  and  magnificent  fortune, 
for  that  fuch  a  bird,  from  fuch  a  quarter  of  the  heaven, 
the  mieflcnger  of  fuch  a  deity,  portended  no  lefsj  that 
it  had  exhibited  the  omen  on  the  moft  elevated  part 
of  the  human  body,  and  had  lifted  up  the  ornament, 
placed  on  the  head  of  man,  in  order  to  replace  it  on 
the  fame  part,  by  direftion  of  the  gods.  Full  of  thefc 
thoughts  and  expedations,  they  advanced  into  the 
city,  and  having  purchafcd  ahoufe  there,  they  gave 
out  his  name  as  Lucius  Tarquinius.  The  circum- 
'  (lance  of  his  being  a.  ilranger,  and  his  wealth,  ibon 
.  attrafted  the  general  notice  of  the  Romans;  nor  was 
he  wanting,  on  his  part,  in  aiding  the  efforts  of  for- 
tune in  his  favour  i  he  conciliated  the  friendlhip  of 
all,  to  the  utmofl  of  his  power,  by  his  courteous  ad^ 
drefs,  hoipitable  entertainments,  and  generous  ads  3 

at 
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at  laft  his  charafter  reached  even  the  pajac^.  Hav- 
ing thus  procured  an  introduftion  there,  he  fbott 
improved  it  to  fuch  a  degree,  by  his  politenefs  and 
dexterity  in  piayirig  his  court,  that  he  was  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  fatttiKar  friendlhip,  and  Was  cbn- 
fulted  in  all  affaifs  both  public  and  private,  foreign 
and  dorticllic,  and  having  acquitted  himfelf  to  fatif- 
fkftion  in  all,  was  at  length,  by  the  king's  will,  ap- 
pointed guardian  to  his  children.  Ancus  reigned 
twenty-four  years,  equal  in  i*cnown,  and  in  the  arts 
both  of  peace  and  waf,  to  any  of  the  former  kings* 

XXXV.   The  fotis  of  Ancus  had  now  nearly 
i'eached  the   age  of  manhood;    for  which  reafbn 
Tarquinius  the  more  earneftly  pVeffcd,  that  an  aflem- 
bJy  might  be  convened  as  fpeedy  as  pofflble  for  the 
elcftion  of  a  king»     The  proclamation  for  this  pur- 
pofc  being  iflued>  when  the  time  approached,  he 
lent  the  youths  to  a  diftance,  on  a  hunting  party.  He 
is  faid  to  have  affoi-ded  the  firft  ihftance  of  making 
way  to  the  crown,  by  paying  court  to  the  people,  and 
to  have  made  a  fpeech,  compofed  for  the  purpofe  of 
gaining  the  afFedbions  of  the  populace ;  telling  them, 
that  "  It  was  no  new  favour  which  he  folicited,  for 
*^  he  was  not  the  firft  foreigner ;  if  that  were  the 
"  cafe,  people  miglit  indeed  be  difplcafed  and  fur- 
^'  prized,  but  the  third,  who  aimed  at  the  govern- 
"  ment  of  Rome : — that  Tatius,    from  being  not 
"  only  a  foreigner,  but  even  an  enemy,  was  made 
"  king ;  and  Numa,  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
"  city,  and  not  propofing  himfelf  as  a  candidate, 
^  had  been,  from  their  own  choice,  invited  to  ac- 
"  cept  the  crown : — that  he,  as  foon  as  he  became 
"  his  own  matter,  had  removed  to  Rome,  with  his 
"  wife  and  all  his  fubftanc^  : — that  he  had  Ipeht  the 
"  greater  part  of  that  time  of  lifcr  which  men  ge- 
"  nerally  employ  in  public  bufinefs,  at  Rome,  than 
**  in  his  former  refidcncc :— that  both  in  civil  and 
"  military  employments  he  had  learned  the  Roman 
VOL.  u  F  **  laws 
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laws  and  Roman  cuftoms,  under  fuch  a  maftcr  zi 
ought  to  be  wiihcd  for,  king  Ancus  himfclf  :— 
that  in  duty  and  obedience  to  the  king,  he  had 
vied  with  all  men ;  in  kindnefs  towards  others, 
*'  with  the  king  himfelf."     As  thefe  affertions  were 
no  more  than  the  truth,  the  people  unanimoufly  con- 
Y,jt.    fentcd  that  he  fhould  be  eledted  king.     And  this 
ns.     was  the  reafon  that  this  man,  of  extraordinary  merit 
in  other  reipefts,  retained,  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  his  reign,  the  fame  afFcftation  of  popularity  which 
hiC  had  ufed  in  fuing  for  the  crown.      For  the  pur- 
pofe  of  ftrengthening  his  own  authority,  as  well  as 
of  increafing  the  power  of  the  commonwealth,  he 
added  an  hundred  to  the  number  of  the  fenate,  who 
afterwards  were   entitled,    "  minorum   gentium," 
i,  e.  of  the  younger  families,  and  neceflarily  confti- 
tuted  a  party  in  favour  of  the  king,  by  whofe  kind- 
nefs they  had  been  brought  into  the  fenate.     His 
firft  war  was  with  the  Latines,  from^  whom  he  took 
the  city  Appiote  by  ftorm;  and  having  brought 
from  thence  a  greater  quantity  of  booty  than  bad 
been  expefted,  from  a  war  of  fo  little  confequence, 
he   exhibited  games,    in   a   more   expenfive,  and 
fplendid  manner,   than  any  of  the  former  kings* 
On  that  occafion,  the  ground  was  firft  marked  out 
for  the  Circus,  -which  is  now  called  "  maximus," 
(the  principal,)  in  which  certain  divlfions  were  fet 
apart  for  the  fcnators,   and  knights,   where  each 
were  to  build  feats  for  thcmfclves,  which  were  called 
Fori  (benches).     They  fat,  during  the  exhibition, 
on  feats  flipported  by  pieces  of  timber,  twelve  feet 
high  from  the  ground :  the  games  confifted  of  horfc- 
races,  and  the  performances  of  wreftlers,  collcdcd 
moftly  from  Etruria.     From  that  time,  thefe  games 
continued  to  be  celebrated  annually,  being  termed 
the  Roman,    and,    fomctimes,   the  great  games. 
By  the  fame  king,  lots  for  building  were  affigned 
to  private  perfons,  round  the  Forum,  where  porti- 
coes and  ihops  were  crcded. 

XXXyi.  He 
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XXXVI.   He  intended  alfo  to  have  furroiinded  BOOK 
the  city  with  a  ftonc- wall ;  but  a  war  with  the  Sa-       ^' 
bines  interrupted  his  defigns.     And  fo  fuddenly  did 
this  break  out,  that  the  enemy  paflcd  the  Anio,  be- 
fore the  Roman  troops  could  march  oiit  to  meet 
them,  and  flop  their  progrefsj.     This  produced  a 
great  alarm  at  Rome,  and,  in  the  firft  engagements 
the  viftory  remained  undecided,  after  great  flau^- 
ter  on  both  fides.     The  enemy  afterwards  having 
retired  to  their  camp,  and  allowed  the  Romans  time 
to  prepare  for  the  war  anew,'  Tarquinius,  obferving 
that  the  principal  defeft  of  his  army  was  the  want 
of  cavalry,  refolved  to  add  other  centuries  to  the 
Ramnenfes,  Titienfes,  and  Luceres,  inftituted  by 
Romulus,  and  to  leave  them  diftinguifhed  by  his 
own  name.     As  Romulus,  when  he  firft  formed  this 
inftitution,  had  made  ufe  of  augury,  Accius  Nsevius, 
a  celebrated  augur  at  th^t  time,  infifted  that  no  alte- 
ration or  addition  could  be  made  to  it,  without  the 
fanftion  of  the  birds.     The  king  was  highly  dif- 
pleafed  at  this,  and,  in  ridicule  of  the  art,  faidj  as  we 
are  told,   "  Come,  you  diviner,  difcover,  by  your 
"  augury,  whether  what  lam  now  thinking  of  can  be 
"  accomplifliied."   The  other  having  tried  the  matter 
according  to  the  rules  of  augury,  and  declared  that  it 
could  be  accomplifhed,  "  Well,"  faid  he,  "  what  I 
*^  was  thinking  of  was,  whether  you  could  ciit  a 
"  whetftone  in  two  with  a  razor.     Take  thefe,  then, 
"  and  perform  what  your  birds  portend  to  be  prac- 
"  ticable."     On  which,  as  the  ftory  goes,  he,  with- 
out any  difficulty,  cut  the  whetftone.     There  was  a 
ftatue  of  Acicius,  with  a  fillet  on  his  head,  in  the 
place  where  the  tranfaftion  happened,  in  the  Comi- 
tium  *  or  place  of  alTembly,  juft  on  the  fteps,  at  the 
left-hand  fide  of  the  fenate-houfe.     It  is  alfo  faid, 
that  the  whetftone  was  fixed  in  the  fame  place,  there 
to  remain,  as  a  monument  of  this  miracle,  to  poftc- 

^  •  The  Ctoitiitiiim  was  a  part  of  the  Roman  Forum,  where,  in  early 
timet,  afferobiiesof  the  people  were  bejd|  anU  t\u  afleiiTblies  of  the 
Cttiide  always, 

F  a  ricy. 
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B  0^0  K  f ity.  This  is  certain,  that  the  relpcft  paid  to 
auguriesj  and  the  office  of  augurs,  rofe  k>  higb^ 
that,  from  that  time  forth,  no  bufincfs  either  of  war 
or  peace  was  undertaken  without  confulting  the 
birds :  meetings  of  the  people,  embodying  of  ar- 
mies, the  moft  important  concerns  of  the  (late,  were 
poftponed  when  the  birds  did  not  allow  them. 
Nor  did  Tarquinius  then  make  any  change  in  the 
number  of  the  centuries  of  the  knights,  but  doubled 
the  number  in  each,  fo  that  there  were  one  thouland 
eight  hundred  men  in  the  three  centuries.  The  ad- 
ditional men  were  only  diftinguiflied  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  younger,  prefixed  to  the  original  names 
of  their  centuries ;  and  thefe  at  prefent,  for  they 
have  been  fince  doubled,  are  called  the  Six  Cea- 
turies. 

XXXVII.  Having  augmented  this  part  of  his 
army,  he  came  to  a  fecond  engagement  with  the 
Sabincs.  And  here,  bcfides  that  the  Roman  army 
had  ah  addition  of  ftrcngth,  a  ftratagem  alfo  was 
made  ufc  of,  which  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy. 
A  number  of  men  were  fent  to  throw  a  great  quan- 
tity of  timber,  which  lay  on  the  bank  of  the  Anio^ 
into  the  river,  after  fctting  it  on^re  j  an4  the  wind 
being  favourable,  the  blazing  timber,  moft  of  which 
was  placed  on  rafts,  being  driven  againft  the  piers, 
v/hcrc  it  lluck  faft,  burned  down  the  bridge.  This 
event  not  only  ftruck  terror  into  the  Sabincs  during 
ri:c  fight,  but  prevented  their  retreating  when  they 
betook  themfelves  to  flight,  fo  that  great  numbers 
tvho  had  efcapcd  the  enemy,  perifhed  in  the  river. 
And  their  arms  being  known  at  the  city,  as  they 
floated  in  the  Tibcl-,  gave  certain  alfurance  of  the 
vidory,  fooner  almofl:  than  any  raeflcnger  could  ar- 
rive. In  that  battle  the  cavalry  gained  extraordinary 
honour.  We  are  told,  that  being  pofted  on  both 
wings,  when  the  line  of  their  infantry  which  formed 
the  centre  was  obliged  to  give  ground,  they  made 
U4  fufipufi  a  charge  on  the  flanks. of  the  enemy,  that 

they 
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thty  not  only  checked  the  Sabine  legions,  who  were  book 
vigoroufly  preffing  the  troops  which  gave  way,  but 
quickly  put  them  to  the  rout.  The  Sabines  fled 
precipitately  toward  the  mountains,  which  but  few 
of  them  reached.  The  grcateft  part,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  were  driven  by*  the  cavaliy  into  the 
river.  Tarquinius,  judging  it  proper  to  purfue 
the  enemy,  clofcly,  befbr^  they  (hould  recover  from 
tlieir  difinay,  as  foon  as  he  had  fent  ofF  the  booty 
and  priibners  to  Rome,  and  burned  the  fpoils  of  the 
enemy,  coUe&ed  together  in  a  great  heap,  accord^ 
ing  to  a,  vow  which  he  had  made  to  Vulcan,  pro- 
ceeded to  lead  his  array  forward  into  the  Sabine 
territories.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sabines,  though 
they  had  met  with  a  defeat,  and  had  no  reafon  to 
hope  that  they  fhould  be  able  to  retrieve  it,  yet,  their 
circumftances  not  allowing  time  for  deliberation,  ad-- 
vanced  to  meet  him,  with  fuch  troops  as  they  had 
haftily  levied  -,  and  being  routed  a  fccond  time,  and 
reduced  almoft  to  ruin,  they  fucd  for  peace, 

XXXVIIL  Coll  AT  r  A,  and  all  the  land  around 
that  city,  was  taken  from  the  Sabines,  and  Egerius, 
fon  to  the  king's  brother,  was  left  there  with  a  gar- 
riibn*  This  was  the  manner,  as  I  underftand,  in 
which  the  people  of  Collatia  came  under  the  do« 
minion  of  the  Romans,  and  this  was  the  form  of  the 
furrender.  The  king  afked,  "  Are  ye  ambaffadors 
"  and  deputies  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Collatia, 
"  to  furrender  yourfelves,  and  the  people  of  CoUa- 
"  tia  ?"  «  We  are/'-—"  Are  the  people  of  CoUa- 
'^  ria  in  their  own  difpofal  ?"  "  They  are/'—"  Do 
"  ye  furrender  yourfelves  and  the  people  of  Collatia^ 
'*  together  with  your  city,  lands,  waters,  boundaries, 
"  temples,  utenfils,  all  property  both  facred  and 
"  common,  under  my  dominion,  and  that  of  the 
**  Roman  people  ?"  ^*  We  do  furrender  them."-^ 
^'  Well,  I  receive  them/*  The  Sabine  war  being 
thus  cpncludedi  Tarquinius  returned  in  triumph  to 

F  2  Rome, 
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B  0^0  K  R(jine  ♦.    Soon  after  this,   he  made  war  on  the 
ancient  Latines,  during  which  there  happened  no 
general  engagement.     By  leading  about  his  army 
to  the  feveral  towns,  he  reduced  the  whole  Latinc 
race  to  fubjeftion.     Corniculum,  old  Ficulnea,  Ca- 
meria,  Cruftumerium,  Amcriola,  MeduUia,  Nomen- 
turn,  all  thefe  towns,  which  either  belonged  to  the 
ancient  Latines,  or  had  revolted  to  them,  were  taken,, 
and  foon  after  peace  was  rc-eftabli(hcd.     He  then 
applied  himfelf  to  works  of  peace,  with  a<legree  of 
fpirit,  which  even  exceeded  the  eflforts  that  he  had 
ma^e  in  war.:   fo  that  the  people  enjoyed  not  more 
reft. at  home,  than  they  had  during  the  campaigns: 
for  he  fet  about  furrounding  with  a  wall  of  ftone,  ^ 
thofe  parts  of  the  city  which  he  had  not  already  for- 
tified ;•  which  work  had  been  interrupted,    at  the 
beginning,  by  the.  war  of  the  Sabines.     And  the 
lower  parts  of  the  city  about  the  Forum,  and  the 
other  hollows  that  lay  between  the  hills,  from  whence 
it  was  difficult  to  discharge  the  water,  by  re afon  of 
their  fituation,    he  drained,    by  means  of  fewcrs 
drawn  on  a  flope  down  to  the  Tibeti     He  alfo 
marked  out,  and  laid  the  foundations  for  inclofing,, 
a  court  round  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  the  Capitol, 
which  he  had  yowed  during  the  Sabine  war,  his. 
mind  already  prcfaging;  the  future  magnificence  of 
the  place,       . 

XXXIX.  About  that  time  a  piodigy  was  fecn 
in  the  palace,  wonderful,  both  in  the  appearance,  and 
in  the  event.  They  relate,  that,  whilft  a  boy,  whofe 
name  was  Servius  TuUius,  lay  afleep,  his  head  blazed 
with  fire,  in  the  fight  of  many  people ;  that,  by  the 
loud  cries  of  aftonifliment,  occasioned  by  fuch  a 
tniraculous  appearance,  the  king  and  queen  were 

*  This  is  the  firft  inftance  of  a  regular  triumph  mentioned  in  the 
Roman  Hiftory  j  *  the  invention  of  which  ceremony  is,  by^  ihtatt 
afciibni  to  TarquiYiius.  For  a  full  accoutit  of  the  Roinati  triumphy 
fee  Pi,  A<l>Q)St  •  - 
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alarmed  j  and  that  when  fome  of  the  fervants  brought  ^ 
water  to  extinguifli  it,  the  queen  prevented  them  j 
and,  having  quieted  the  uproar,  forbad  the  boy  to  be 
difturbed  until  he  awoke  of  his  own  accofd.  In  a 
Ihprt  time,  on  his  awaking,  the  flame  difappearcd. 
Then  Tanaquil,  calling  her  hulband  afide,  to  a  pri- 
vate place,  faid  to  him,  "  Do  you  fee  this  boy, 
*^  whom  we  educate  in  fuch  an  humble  ftylc  ?  Be' 
**  aflured  that  he  will  hereafter  prove  a  light  to 
**  difpel  a  gloom  which  will  lie  heavy  on  our  affairs, 
*'  and  will  be  the  fupport  of  our  palace  in  diftrefs. 
"  Let  us  therefore,  with  every  degree  of  attention 
"  th^t  we  can  bcftow,  nourilh  this  plant,  which  is, 
*'  hereafter,  to  become  the  greateft  ornament  tp 
*'  our  family,  and  our  ftate."  From  that  time  they 
treated  th^  boy  as  if  he  were  their  own  child,  and 
had  him  inftru<9:cd  in  all  thofe  liberal  arts,  by  which 
the  jmind  is  qualified  to  fupport  high  rank  with  dig- 
nity. That  is  eafily  brought  to  pafs  which  is  pleaf- 
ing  to  the  gods.  The  youth  proved  to  be  of  axlif- 
pofition  truly  royal,  ib  that  when  Tarquinius  came 
to  look  for  a  foh-in-law,  there  was  not  one  among 
the  Roman  youth  who  could  be  fct  in  competkioa 
with  him,  in  any  kind  of  merit ;  and  to  him  Tarqui^ 
nius  betrothed  his  daughter.  This  extraordinary 
honour  conferred  oin  him,  whatever  might  be  the 
reaibn  for  it,  will  not  let  us  believe  that  he  was 
born  of  a  flave,  and  had  himfclf  been  a  flave  in  his 
childhood :nl  am  rather  inclined  to  be  of  their  opi- 
nion, who  fay,  that,  when  Corniculum  was  taken,  the 
v/ifc  of  Servius  TuUius,  the  principal  pian  in  that 
city,  being  pregnant  when  i)er  hufband  was  (lain, 
and  being  known  among  the  reft  of  the  prifoners, 
and,  on  account  of'  her  high  rank,  exempted  from 
fervitudc  by  the  Roman  queen,  was  delivered  of  a 
fon  at  Rome,  in  the  hoixfe  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus : 
that,  in  confequence  of  fuch  kind  tVcatment,  an  in- 
timacy grew  between  the  ladies,  and  that  the  boy 
alfo  being  brought  up  in  the  houfe,  from  his  infancy, 
F  4  was 
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was  highly  beloved  and  refpcftcd  j  and  th^t  the  cir- 
cumftancc  of  his  mother  having  fallen  into  thq  ene- 
my's hands,  on  the  taking  of  her  native  city,  gave 
rife  to  the  opinion  of  his  being  born  of  a  flave. 

XL.  About  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Tarquinius,  Servius  TuUius  ftood  in  the  highcft 
degree  of  eftimation,  not  only  with  the  king,  but 
with  the  fenate  and  the  commons.  At  this  time,  the 
two  fons  of  Ancus,  although  they  had  before  this 
always  confidered  it  as  the  highcft  indignity,  that; 
they  (hould  be  expelled  from  the  throne  of  their 
father,  by  the  perfidy  of  their  guardian,  and  that 
the  fovercignty  of  Rome  fhould  be  enjoyed  by  a 
ilranger,  whofe  family,  fo  far  from  being  natives  of 
the  city,  were  not  even  natives  of  Italy^  yet  qow 
felt  their  indignation  rife  to  a  higher  pitch  of  vio^ 
lence,  at  the  probability  that  the  crown  was  not  to 
revert  to  them  even  after  Tarquinius,  but  was  to 
continue  to  fink  one  ftep  after  another,  until  it  fell 
on  the  head  of  a  flave  :  fo  that,  within  thc^lfacc  of 
a  little  more  than  an  hundred  years,  from  the  time 
when  Romulus,  defcended  from  a  deity,  and  himfelf 
a  deity,  had,  during  his  abode  on  earth,  held  the 
.government,  a  flave,  the  fon  of  a  flave,  fhould  now 
get  poflcflion  of  it,  They  looked  on  it  as  a  difgrac^j  ^ 
to  the  Rpman  name  in  general,  and  particularly  to 
their  own  houfe,  if,  while  there  was  male  ifllie  of  king 
Ancus  furviving,  the  government  of  Rome  fliould 
be  proftitutcd  not  only  to  ftrangers,'  but  to  flaves* 
They  determined,  therefore,  to  prevent  this  dif- 
honour,  by  the  fvvord.  But  rcfentment  for  the  in- 
jury which  they  had  fuffered,  ftimulatcd  them  ftron^-r 
ly  to  attack  Tarquinius  himfclf,  rather  than  Servius ; 
and  alfo  the  confidcration  that  the  king,  if  he  fur^. . 
vived,  would  be  able  to  take  feverer  vengeance  for 
the  murder  than  a  private  perfon  could  j  and  that, 
bcfidcs,  were  Servius  put  to  death,  whatever  other 
jfon-in-law  he  might  choofe,  it  might  be  expeftcd 

that 
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that  he  fhould  make  him  heir  of  the  kingdom.  For  book: 
thcfe  reafons,  they  formed  a  plot  againft  the  king 
himfclf ;  for  the  execution  of  which,  two  of  the  moft 
undaunted  of  the  (hepherds  were  chofen,  who,  arm- 
ed with  the  iron  tools  of  hulbandmen,  which  they 
were  ufcd  to  carry,  pretended  a  quarrel  in  the  porch 
of  the  palace,  and  attrafted,  by  their  outrageous 
behaviour,  the  attention  of  all  the  king's  attendants : 
then  both  appealing  to  the  king,  and  their  clamour 
having  reached  the  palace,  they  were  called  in,  and 
brought  before  him.  At  firft  they  both  bawled 
aloud,  and  each  furioufly  abufed  the  other,  untilj 
being  rebuked  by  a  liftor,  and  ordered  to  fpeak  in 
their  turns,  they  defifted  from  railing.  Then,  as 
they  had  concerted,  one  began  to  explain  the  affair ; 
and  while  the  king,  attentive  to  him,  was  turned 
quite  to  that  fide,  the  other,  raifing  up  his  ax, 
nnick  it  into  his  head,  and  leaving  the  weapon  in 
the  wound,  they  both  rufhcd  out  of  the  houfc. 

XLL  Whii^st  the  perfons  prefent  raifed  up  Tar- 
quinius,  who  fcarce  retained  any  figns  of  life,  the 
liftors  fcized  the  affafTms,  who  were  endeavouring 
to  cfcape.  An  uproar  immediately  enfued,  and  the 
people  ran  together  in  crowds,  furprifed,  and  eager 
to  be  informed  of  what  had  happened  TanaquU^ 
during  this  tumult,  turned  out  every  perfon  from 
the  palace,  ^nd  ordered  the  doors  to  be  (hut,  and 
at  the  lame  time  appeared  to  be  very  bufy  in  pro- 
curing fuch  things  as  were  neceflary  tor  the  drefling 
qf  the  wound,  as  if  there  werc'rcafon  to  hope ;  nor 
did  fhc  ncgleft  to  provide  other  means  of  fafety,  in 
cafe  her  hopes  (hould  fail.  Sending  inftandy  for 
Servius,  and  (hewing  him  her  hufband  juft  expiring, 
(he  laid  hold  of  his  right  hand,  befought  him  that 
he  would  not  fufFer  the  death  of  his  father-in-law 
to  pafs  unrevenged,  nor  his  mother-in-law  to  be 
cxpofed  to  the  infults  of  their  enemies.  **  Ser- 
**  yiusj*  faid  (he,  "  if  yoO  ad  as  a  man,  the  king- 

"  dom 
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BOOK''  dom  is  yours,  and  not  theirs,  who,  by  thfc  hands 
-u-^^'^f  "  of  others,  have  perpetrated  the  bafeft  Of  CfimeS- 
"  Call  forth  your  beft  exertions,  and  follow  the 
V  guidance  of  the  gods,  who  formerly,  by  the  divine 
*^  fire  which  they  fpread  around  your  head,  gave 
"  an  evident  indication   that  it  would  afterv^ardi 
'^  be  crowned  with  glory.     Now  let  that  licavenly 
*'  flame  roufe  you.    Now  awake  to  real  .glory.  We, 
"  though    foreigners^    have    reigned   before   you. 
^*  Confider  your  preftnc  fituation,  not  of  what  fami- 
**  ly  .you  are  (prung.     If  the  fuddennefs  of  this  event 
**  deprives  you  of  the  power  of  forming  plans  of 
'*  your  own,  then  follow  mine."     When  the  cla- 
mour and  violence  of  the  populace  could  hardly  be 
withftood,  Tanaquil  addreffed  them  from  the  up- 
per part  of  the  palace,  tli rough  the  windows  facing 
the  new  ftreet  j  for  the  king  rcfided  near  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Stator.     She  dcfircd  them  "  .not  to  be 
"  difheartened :"  told  them,   that  "  the  king  had 
"  been  (tunned  by  a  fuddcn  blow,  that  the  weapon 
•*  had  not  funk  deep  into  his  body,  that  he  had  come 
"  to  himfelf  again ;  that  when  the  blood  was  wiped 
*'  ofl^,  the  wound  had  been  examined,  and  all  appear- 
**  ances  were  favourable  ;  that  fhe  hoped  he  might 
♦'  be  able  to  fliew  himfelf  to  them  again  in  a  few 
*^  days ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  cofnmandcji 
"  the  people  to  obey  the  orders  of  Servius  Tulhus : 
*'  that  he  would  adminifter  juftice,  and  fupply  the 
"  king's    place    in    other    departments."     Servius 
came  forth  in  the  robe  of  flate,  attended  by  the  lie- 
tors,  and  feating  himfelf  on  the  king's  throne,  ad- 
judged fome   caufcs,  and,  concerning  others,  pre- 
tended that  he   would   ccnfult  the  king.      Thus, 
though  Tarquinius  had  already  expired,  his  death 
was  concealed  for  feveral  days ;  while  Servius,  under 
the  appearance  of  fupplying  the  place  of  another, 
ftrengthened  his  own  intereft.     Then,  at  length,  the 
truth  being  made   public,   and  loud  lamentations 
railed  in  the  palace,  Servius,  fupported  by  a  ftrong 
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guard,  with  the  approbation  of  the  fcnate,  took  pof-  B  a.o  K 
feflion  of  the  kin^orti,  being  the  firft  who  attained  '"JIII!^  '* 
the  fovercignty  without  the  orders  of  the  peopje. 
The  foris  ot  Ancus,  as  foon  as  they  found  that  the 
inftruraents  of  their  villainy  were  ftized,  and  under^ 
ftood  that  the  king  was  alive,  and  that  the  intcreft 
of  Servius  was.  fo  ftrong,  had  gone  into  exile  to 
Sueffa  Pometia. 

^XLII.  And    now  Servius  laboured  to  confirm 
his  authority,  not  only  by  fchemes  of  a  public,  but 
by  others  of  a  private  nature.     And  left  the  fons  of 
Tarquinius  Ihould  entertain  the  fame  fentiments  of 
refentment  againft  him,   which  had  animated  the 
fons  of  Ancus  againft  Tarquinius,  he  joined  his  two 
daughters  in  marriage  to  the  young  princes,  the  Tar- 
quinii,  Lucius  and  Aruns*     But  by  no  human  de-  * 
vices  could  be  break  through  the  unalterable  decrees 
'  of  fate,   or  prevent  envy  of  the  fovercign  power 
from   raifing  dilcord  and  animofity,  even  among 
thofe  of  his  own  family.     Very  feafonably  for  pre- 
ferving  ftability  to  the  prefent  eftabliftiment,  war 
was  undertaken   againft  the  Veicntians,  the  truce 
with  them  having  expired,   and  againft  the  other 
Etrurians.     In  that  war,  both  the  valour  and  the 
good  fortune  of  Tullius   were   very  confpicuous. 
And,  after  vanquifhing  a  powerful  army  of  theene*- 
my,  he  returned  to  Rome,  no  longer  confidering 
his  authority  as  precarious,  whether  it  were  to  der 
pend  on  the  dilpofition  of  the  Patricians  towards 
himfelf,  or  on  that  of  the  commons.     He  then  ca- 
tered on  an  improvement  in  civil  polity  of  the  ut- 
moft  importance,  intending,  that,  as.Numa  had  been 
the  founder  of  fuch  inftitudons  as  related  to  the  wor- 
ftiip  of  the  gods,  fo  pofterity  Ihould  celebrate  Servi- 
us, as  the  author  of  every  diftindion  between  the  . 
members  of  the  ftate  5  and  of  that  fubordination  of 
ranks,  by  means  of  which,  the  limits  between  the 
(evcral  degrees  of  dignity  and  fortune  are  exaftly 

afcertained. 
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BOOK  afcertained.     For  he  inftitutcd  the  Ccnfus,  an  ordi- 
V  - '     r  nance  of  the  moft  falutary  confcquence,  in  an  empire 
that  was  to  rife  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  greatnefs ;  ac- 
Y.  R.    cording  to  which  the  fcveral  fcrviccs  rcquificc  in 
B?  C,    war  and  peace  were  to  be  difcbarged,  not  by  every 
555-      perfon  indifcriminately,  as  formerly,  but  according 
to  the  proportion  of  their  fcveral  properties.     He 
then,  according  to  the  Cenfus,  formed  the  plan  of 
the  Claffes^  and  Centuries,    and  the  arrangement 
•which  fubfifts  at  prcfcnt,  calculated  to  preferve  re- 
gularity, and  propriety,  in  all  tranfadions  cidicr  of 
peace  or  war. 

XLIII.  Of  thofe  who  polTefled  a  hundred  thou* 
fand  afes  *,  or  more,  he  formed  eighty  Centuries, 
forty  elder,  and  the  fame  number  of  younger  f. 
The  collcftive  body  of  thefe  was  denominated  the 
firft  clafs.  The  bufinefs  of  the  elder  was  to  guard  . 
the  city ;  that  of  the  younger,  to  carry  on  war 
abroad.  The  arms  which  they  were  ordered  to  pro- 
vide, were  a  helmet,  fhicld,  greaves,  coat  of  mail, 
all  of  brafs,  thefe  for  the  defence  of  the  body. 
Their  weapons  of  offence  were  a  fpear  and  a  fword. 
To  this  clafs  were  added  two  Centuries  of  artificers, 
who  were  to  ferve  without  arms.  The  fervice  al- 
lotted to  them  was  to  attend  the  machines  in  war. 
The  fortune  fixed  for  the  fccond  clafs,  was  from  a 
hundred  down  to  feventy-five  thoufand  afes  |; .  Of 
thefe,  elder  and  younger,  were  formed  twenty  Cen* 
turies.  The  arms  which  they  were  ordered  to  pro- 
Tide  were,  a  buckler,  inftead  of  a  Ihield,  and  all  the 
reft,  except  the  coat  of  mail,  the  fame  with  the 
former.  The  fortune  of  the  third  clafs  he  fixed  at 
fifty  thoufand  afes  § .   The  number  of  Centuries  was 

*  311].  iSs.  4d.  according  to  Dr.  Arbmhnofs  calculation. 
f  The  elder,  coniiihd  of  thofe  who  had  attained  to  forty- fix  year« 
of  age  i  the  younger^  from  feventeen  to  forty*f)x. 
1  1421.  3 8.  9d.  §  161  If  9««  id. 
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the  fame,  and  thefe  regulated  by  th^  fame  diftinc- 
rions  of  age.  Nor  was  any  differehce  made  in  their 
arms,  only  the  greaves  were  tak^n  from  them.  In 
the  fourth  clafs  the  fortune  wa^  twenty-five  thouland 
afcs  *.  The  fame^number  of  Centuries  were  form- 
ed ;  their  arms  were  different ;  they  were  allowed 
none  but  a  Ipcar  and  ^AfliSw:^  The  fifth  clafs  was 
larger ;  it  contained  thirty  Centuries :  thefe  carried 
flings,  and  (tones,  which  they  were  to  throw.  A- 
mong  thefe,  the  cxtraordinaries,  trumpeters,  and 
fifers,  tvere  diftributed  into  three  Centuries.  This 
clafs  was  rated  at  eleven  thoufand  afesf.  The 
reft  of  the  populace  were  comprehended  under  an, 
eftimate  lower  than  this,  and  of  them  was  formed 
one  Century,  exempted  from  military  fcrvice.  The 
foot  forces  being  thus  diftinguilhed  and  armed,  he 
enrolled  twelve  Centuries  of  horfemen,  from  among 
the  principal  perfons  of  the  ftate.  He  formed  like- 
wife  fix  other  Centuries,  out  of  the  three  inftituted 
by  Romulus,  prefcrying  ftill  the  original  names  un- 
der which  they  had  been  incorporated.  Ten  thou- 
fand afcs :{;  were  given  thefe  out  of  the  public  fiinds, 
to  purchafe  horfcs  5  and  certain  widows  were  appoint- 
ed, who  were  to  pay  them  annually  two  thouland 
afcs  §  C3ch,  towards  the  maintenance  of  their  horfcs. 
In  all  thefe  inftances,the  burthen  was  taken  off  from 
the  poor,  and  laid  on  the  rich.  To  make  the  latter 
fome  amends,  additional  honours  were  conferred  on 
them.  For  henceforth  fuffrages  were  given,  not 
according  to  the  mode  eftabliflied  by  Romulus,  and 
retained  by  the  other  kings,  m^n  by  man  promifcu- 
oufly,  with  equal  weight,  and  equal  privileges  ;  but 
degrees  of  precedency  were  eftabliftied  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that,  while  no  man  appeared  to  be  excluded 
from  giving  his  fuffrage,  ftill  the  whole  power  was 
lodged  in  the  chiefs  of  the  ftate :  for  the  knights 


*  Sol.  14s.  jd,  f  35I.  108.  5d. 
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BOOK  were  firft  called,  then  the  eighty  Centuries  of  die 
^'      p  firft  clafs:   if  there  was  a  diflFerencc  of  opinion 
among  thefe,  which  feldom  happened,  then  the  Cen- 
turies of  the  fecond  clafs  were  to  be  called ;  and 
fcarcely  ever  did  an  inftance  occur  of  their  defcend- 
ing  beyond  this,  fo  as  to  come  to  the  loweft  clafles. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  wondered*  at,  that  the  arrange- 
ment, which  fubfifts  at  prefcnt,  after  the  tribes  had 
been  increafed.to  thirty- five,  and  the  number  of 
them  almoft  doubled,  does  not  agree  in  the  number 
of  Centuries  younger  and  elder,  with  the  amount  of 
thofc  inftituted  by  Servius  TuUius  :  for  the  city  be- 
ing laid  out  into  four  divifions,  according  to  the  fe- 
veral  quarters  and  hills,  the  parts  that  were  inhabit- 
ed, thefe  were  what  he  called  Tribes,  I  fuppofc  from 
the  tribute ;  for  the  mode  of  the  people's  paying 
their  (hares  of  this,  in  an  equal  proportion  to  their 
rated  property,  took  its  rife  alfo  from  him  :  nor  had 
thefe  tribes  any  relation  to  the  number  and  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  Centuries, 

XLIV.  When  the  Ccnfus  was  completed,  which 
he  had  expedited  by  the  terrors  of  a  law  paiTed  con- 
cerning fuch  as  Ihould  negled  to  attend  it,  with  de- 
nunciations of  confinement  and  death,  he  iffued  a 
proclamation,  that  all  citizens  of  Rome,  horfe  and 
footmen,  ihould  attend  in  the  Campus  Martius  at 
the  dawn  of  day,  each  in  his  refpeftive  Century  j  and 
having  diere  drawn  up  the  whok  army  in  order,  he 
performed  the  luftration  or  purification  of  it,  by 
the  ceremonies  and  facrifices  called  Suovetaurilia*. 
This  was  called  the  clofing  of  the  luftrum,  becaufc 
it  was  the  conclufion  of  the  Cenfus.     In  that  furvcjr 
eighty  thoufand  citizens  are  faid  to  have  been  rated* 
Fabius  Piftor,  the  nioft  ancient  of  our  writers,  adds, 
that  this  was  the  number  of  thofc  who  were  able  to 

*  So  called  from  the  vifllms*  fus,  ovis,  Uurut»  ii  fvrine,  a  Iheep, 
tnd  bull  i  which,  after  being  three  times  led  round  the  army,  were 
offered  in  facrlfice  to  Mars.    See  Adaunsi  , 

bear 
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bear  arms.  To  accommodate  fo  great  a  multitude,  book 
it  was  found  neccffary  to  enlarge  ^h^  city  in  propor-  ^  !_  , 
tion:  he  added  to  it,  therefore,  two  hills,  the.Quiri- 
nal,  and  Vinimal,  and  immediately  adjoining  the 
latter  extended  the  limits  of  the  Efquilise,  and  there 
fixed  his  own  rcfidence,  in  order  to  bring  the  place 
into  repute.  He  furroundej  the, city  with  a  ram- 
part, trenches,  and  a  wall,  and  thus  extended  the 
Pomcerium.  Thofe  who  confider  merely  the  ety- 
niology  of  the  word,  explain  Pomcerium,  as  denoting* 
a  fpacc  oa  the  outfide  of  the  wall,  Poftmoerium : 
but  it  is  rather  a  fpace  on  each  fide  of  the  wall, 
which  the  Etrurians,  formerly,  on  the  founding  of 
cities,  confecrated  with  the  ceremonies  ufed  by  au- 
gurs. In  the  direftion,  wherein  they  intended  the 
wall  ihould  run,  of  a  certain  breadth  on  both  fides 
of  it  J  with  the  intention,  that,  on  the  infide,  no  build- 
ings Ihould  be  crefted  clofe  to  the  walls,  though 
now  they  are,  in  many  places,  joined  to  them  i  and 
alfo,  that,  on  the  outfide,  a  certain  fpace  of  ground 
ihould  lie  open  and  unoccupied.  This  fpace,  which 
it  was  unlawful  either  to  inhabit,  or  to  till,  the 
Romans  called  Pomcerium,  not  becaufe  it  was  on 
the  outfide  of  the  wall,  any  more  than  becaufe  the 
wall  was  on  the  outfide  of  it ;  and  always,  on  occa- 
fion  of  an  addition  being  made  to  the  city,  as  far  as 
they  intended  that  the  walls  fliould  advance  out- 
ward, fo'far  thefe  facred  limits  were  extended. 

XLV.  Having  increafed  the  power  of  the  (late 
by  this  enlaxgementof  the  city,  and  made  every  in- 
ternal regulation  that  appeared  beft  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  both  of  war  and  peace,  the  king,  who 
wilhed  that  the  acquifition  of  pov/er  Ihould  not  al- 
ways depend  on  the  mere  force  of  arms,  laid  a 
fchcme  for  extending  his  dominion,  by  the  wifdom 
of  his  counfels,  and  raifing,  at  the  fame  time,  a  con- 
fpicuous  ornament  to  the  city.  The  temple  of  Dia- 
na atEphcfus  was  at  that  time  univerfally  celebrated, 
10  '  r  and, 
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B  o  o  K  and  it  was  commonly  believed,  that  it  had  bee  n  btillt 
by  a  general  contribution  from  the  feveral  ftatc!(  of 
Afia :  Servius,  in  converfation  with  the  chref  men 
of  the  Latincs,  with  whorti  he  had  taken  pains  to 
form  connections  of  hofpitality  and  friendlhip,  both 
in  his  publiq  and  private  capacity,  ufed  frequently^ 
in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  to  retommend  concord  and 
a  focial  union  between  their  feveral  gods  j  and  by 
often  repeating  the  fame  fentimen%  prevailed  fo  hr 
.  at  laft,  that  the  Latine  dates  agreed  to  build,  in 
conjundlion  with  ^he  Roman  people,  a  temple  to 
Diana  at  Rome.      This  was  an  acknowledgment 
that  Rome  was  the  fovercign  head  of  both  nations, 
a  point  which  had  been  fo  often  difputed  in.  arms* 
But  though  the  Latines,  finding  all  their  efforts  in 
war  incffedtual,  feemed  now  to  have  thrown  afidc 
all  concern  with  regard  to  that  matter,  yet  among 
the  Sabines  one  particular  perfon  did  not  negleA  an 
opportunity,  which  feemed  to  be  thrown  in  his  way 
by  fortune,  of  recovering  independence,  by  the  exe- 
cution of  a  fcheme  which  he  planned  himfelf.  It  is  re- 
lated, that  a  certain  head  of  a  family,  among  the  Sa- 
bines, had  a  heifer  calf  of  wonderful  fize  and  beauty 
produced  by  one  of  his  cows :  her  horns,  which  re- 
mained for  many  ages  fixed  in  the  porch  of  the  temple 
of  Diana,  were  a  monument  of  this  wonder.     The 
matter  was  confidered  in  the  light  of  a  prodigyj^  as 
it  deferved,.  and  the  foothfayers  declared,  that  love- 
rcigpty  would  refide  in  that  Itate  whofc  fubjeft  fhould 
facrifice  this  heifer  to  Diana;  and  this  prediction  had  , 
reached  the  ears  of  the  prieft  who  had  the  charge  of 
Diana's  temple.  The  Saoinc,  as  foon  as  he  had  fixed 
on  a  proper  day  for  the  facrifice,  drove  the  heifer  to 
Rome,  brought  her  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  and 
placed  her  before  the  altar :  the  prieft,  fufpefting 
the  trwth,  from  the  fize  of  the  vidtim,  of  which  he 
had  heard  fo  much,  and  remembering  the  predic- 
tion, addreflcs  the  Sabine  thus;  "  Stranger,  what 
"  axe  you  preparing  to  do  ?  To  perform  facrifice  to 

^<  Diana 
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*^  JDiana  without  haiang  purified  yourfclf  ?  Why  do  ^  ^^  ^ 
"  you  not  firft  dip  yourfelf  in  a  running  ftrcam  ? 
**  The  Tiber  flows  along  in  the  bottom  of  that  vale," 
The  ftrangcr,  ftruck  with  th.e  fcruplc,  and  anxious  to 
have  every  thing  performed  in  due  order,  that  the 
event  might  anfwer  to  the  prodigy,  went  down  from 
the  temple  to  the  Tiber.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Roman  facrificed  the  heifer  to  Diana,  a  circum- 
ftance  which  gave  great  pleafurc  to  the  king,  and 
to  the  whole  date. 

XLVL    Servius,  though  long  poflcQiort   had 
now  rendered  his  title  to  the  crown  indifputable^ 
yet  having  heard  that  young  Tarquinius  fometimes 
threw  out  infinuations,  that  he  held  the  government 
without  the  order  of  the  people,  firft  ingratiated 
himfelf  with  the  commons,  by  making  a  general 
diftribution  among  them  of  the  lands  taken  from  the 
enemy,  and  then  ventured  to  propofe  the  qucftion 
to  die  people,  whether  they  "  chofe  and  ordered 
«  that  he  Ihould  be  king  ?"  Whereupon  he  was  de- 
clared king,  with  greater  unanimity  than  had  ever 
before  appeared  on  any  fimilar  occafion.    Nor  did 
the  event  leflen  the  hopes,  which  Tarquinius  had 
conceived,  of  being  able  to  feat  himfelf  on  the 
throne :  on  the  contrary,  having  obfervcd  that  the 
proceedings,  relative  to  the  lands  for  the  commons, 
were  highly  difagreeable  to  the  Patricians,  he  em- 
braced, the  more  eagerly,  the  opportunity  which  this 
afforcied  him,  of  arraigning  the  conduft  of  Scrvius 
before  the  Patricians,   and  of  increafing  his  own 
influence  in  the  fenate.     For  the  young  man  was 
naturally  of  a  fiery  temper,  and  his  rcftlefs  fpirit  was 
continually  ftimulated  at  home  by  his  wife  TuUia : 
and  even   the   palace  at  Rome  was  to  exhibit  a 
fcenc  of  tragical  villainy ;  that,  difgufted  at  kings, 
the  people  might  become  more,  ripe  for  the  affcrting 
of  their  liberty,  and  that  a  reign,  founded  in  wickird- 
ncfs,  (hould  prove  the  laft.      Whether  this  Luciu* 
VOL.  I.  o  Tarqui* 
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BOOK  Tarquinius  was  the  fon  or  grandfon  of  Tarqirinius 
^'  Prifcus,  is  not  clear;  following,  however,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  greater  number,  I  have  chofen  to  call 
him  his  Ion.  He  had  a  brother  Aruns  Tarquinius, 
a  youth  of  a  mild  difpofition  :  to  thefe  two,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  were  married  the  two 
Tiillias,  the  king's  daughters,  who  were  alfo  of 
widely  different  tempers.  It  happened,  luckily,  that 
the  two  violent  difpofitions  were  not  united  in  wed- 
lock, owing,  I  prefume,  to  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Roman  people,  that  the  reign  of  Servius  being 
lengthened,  the  manners  of  the  people  might  be  fully 
formed.  The  haughty  Tullia  was  highly  chagrined,  at 
finding  in  her  huflband  no  principle  either  of  ambi- 
tion, or  enterprize ;  (he  turned,  therefore,  her  whole 
regard  towards  the  other  Tarquinius  j  him  (he  ad- 
mired, him  fhe  called  a  man,  and  a  true  defcehdant 
of  the  royal  blood;  her  fitter  flie  defpifed,  who, 
-having  got  a  man  for  her  hufband,  ftiewed  nothing 
of  that  fpirit  of  enterprize  which  became  a  woman. 
Similarity  of  difpofition  quickly  produced  an  inti- 
macy between  them,  as  is  generally  the  cafe ;  evil  is 
fitceft  to  confort  with  its  like.  But  it  was  the  wo- 
man who  fet  on  foot  the  fccne  of  univerfal  conflifion 
which  followed.  In  the  many  private  converfations 
which  fhe  ufed  to'  hold  with  her  fifler's  hufband,  fhc 
refrained  not  from  throwing  out  the  moft  violent  re- 
proaches againft  her  own,  to  his  brother,  and  againft 
her  fiftcr,  to  that  fitter's  hutt3andi  affirming,  that 
"  it  were  better  that  both  he  and  Ihc  were  un- 
*^  married,  than  to  be  fo  unfuitably  matched  j  that, 
"  through  the  ttupidity  of  others,  they  were  con- 
*^  demned  to  a  life  of  inaftivity.  If  the  gods  had 
"  granted  her  fuch  a  huflDand,  as  ihe  dcfcrved, 
«  quickly  would  be  fcen  in  her  own  houfe,  tliat 
"  crown  which  was  now  upon  her  father's  head." 
She  foon  infpired  the  young  man  with  notions  as  def- 
pcrate  as  her  own.  Aruns  Tarquinius,  and  the 
younger  Tullia,  dying  almoft  immediately  after, 

and 
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and  thus  leaving  room  in  their  families  for  new  book 
nuptials,    they  were   joined    in   jnatrimony,    Scr-       ^* 
vius  rather  not  obftrudling,  than  approving  of,  die 
match. 

XLVII.  From  that  time  forward,  TuUius,  now  in 
an  advanced  age,  found  himfelf  daily  expofed  to  new 
difquietudes,  and  his  authority  to  new  dangers.    For 
that  woman  now  prepared  to  proceed  from  one 
wickednefs  to  another,  and  never  ceafed,  either  night 
or  day,  teafing  her  hufband  not  to  let  the  parricides 
which   they  l^d  committed,   pafs   without  effect. 
i*  She  wanted  not,*'  fhc  faid,  "  a  perfon,  who  Ihould 
**  give  her  the  name  of  a  wife,  or  with  whom  fhc 
*'  might,  in  (ilence,  fubmit  to  bondage;  what  fhc 
*'  wanted  was,  one  who  would  confider  himfelf  as 
^*  worthy  of  the  throne;    who   would   remember 
"  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus  j  who 
"  would  prefer   the  prefent  poffcffion,   to  diflant 
**  hopes,  of  a  kingdom.     If  you  be  fuch  a  man  as  I 
**  took  you  for,  when  I  married  you,  I  addrefs  you 
"  by  the  titles  of  my  hufband,  and  my  king :  if  not, 
"  my  condition  is  now  changed  ib  far  for  the  worfe, 
"  that  in  you,  together  with  poverty  of  fpirit,  I  find 
"  villainy  united.  Why  not  proceed  in  the  bufinefs  ? 
"  You  are  not  obliged  to  fet  out  from  Corinth 
•*  or  Tarquinii,  as  your  father  was,-  to  ftruggle  for 
"  foreign  kingcloms.      The  gods  of  your  family, 
*'  and  thofc  of  your  native  country,  and  your  fa- 
"  thcr's  image,  and  the  royal  palace  in  which  you 
"  refidc,  and  the  royal  throne  in  that  palace,  and 
**  the  name  of  Tarquinius;  thefe  conftitucc  you,  and 
**  call  you  king.    Or,  if  you  have  not  a  fpirit  daring 
**  enough  for  fuch  an  enterprize,  why  deceive  the 
"  nation  ?  Why  afTume  the  figure  of  a  youth  o£ 
**  royal  blood  ?  Get  you  hence  to  Tarquinii,  or  to 
"  Corinth.   Sink  back  again  into  the  original  obfcu- 
**  rity  of  your  race ;  fitter  to  be  compared  with  your 
*^  brother,  th'an  with  your  father."     With  thefe,  and 

o  a  eth^r 
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BOOK  other  fuch  reproaches  and  incentives,  flic  (purred  ois 
.  ^'  .  the  young  man  5  nor  could  flic  herfelf,  with  any  de- 
gree of  patience,  cnduw  the  reflcdlion,  that  Tana- 
quil,  a  fbrcigiT  woman,  had  by  her  Ipirited  exertions* 
acquired  fiKrh  confeqiience,  as  to  be  able  to  difpofc 
of  the  kingdom  twice  fucceffively ;  firil,  to  her  huf- 
band,  and  next,  to  her  ibn-iA-Iawi  while  flie,  who 
wa$  f^ng  from  royal  blood,  was  to  have  no  influ^^ 
ence  in  bcftowing  ic,  or  taking  ir  away.  Tarquinius, 
hurried  on  by  the  phren^y  mfufed  into  him  by  this 
woman,,  went  round  among  the  Patricians,  paKicu- 
larly  thofe  of  the  younger  (amilies,  and  folicited  their 
intereft ;  put  them  in  mind  of  his  Other's  kindnelb 
to  them,  and  demanded  a  r^quiol  of  it  $  enticed  the 
young  men  by  prefents ;  and  endeavoured  to  increafe 
his  confequencc  on  every  oecaCon,  both  by  magni- 
ficent promifes  on  his  part,  and  by  heavy  charges  of 
mifconduS  againft  the  king.  At  length,  judging, 
the  feafon  ripe  for  the  accomplifliment  of  his  pur- 
pofe,  he  ruftied  fuddenly  into  the  Forum,-  attended- 
by  a  band  of  armed  men,  and,  while  aU  were  ftrucL 
motionlels  with  terror,  proceeded  through  it,  and 
then  feating  himfelf  in  the  king's  throne  in  the  fe- 
nate-houfe,  ordered  the  fenators  to  be  fummoned 
by  a  herald  into  die  fenate-houfe,.  to  attend  their 
king  Tarquinius.  They  aflcmbled  inftantly,  fome 
having  been  prepared  before  for  the  occafion,  others- 
dreading  ill  conlcquenccs  to  themfclves  in  cafe  they 
did  not  attend  j  for  they  were  filled  with  amazement 
at  the  novelty  and  ftrangenefs  of  the  proceeding,, 
and  thought  the  cafe  of  Servius  utterly  defpcrate. 
Then  Tarquinius,  beginning  his  inveftiveswith  re- 
flexions on  the  king's  immediate  anccftors,  rcpre- 
fented  hitn  as  a  "  flave,  the  fon  of  a  (lave,  who,. 
^  afoer  the  untimely  death  of  his  parent,  without  aa 
**  interregnum  being  appointed  as  ufual,  without  an 
"  eledlon  being  held,  had  talcen  pofTefrion  of  the 
**  throne,  not  in  confequencc  of  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
<<  pic,  or  of  die  approbatioa  of  the  fcnatc,.  but  aS/ 
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***  the  gift  of  a  woman.     Being  tlius  defcended,  and  book 
*'  thus  created  king,  ever  favou^^ing  the  lowcft  clafs       ^' 
■*'  of  people,  to  which  he  lumfclf  belonged,  he  had, 
*^  through  an  antipathy  to  the  honourable  dd^^aL 
*'  of  others,  taken  away  the  lands  from  the  chief 
**  men  in  the  ftate,  and  diftribuced  them  among  the 
**  very  meaneft.    Ail  the  burthens  which  heretofore 
t^  had  been  born  in  common,  he  had  thrown  on 
**  thofc  of  higheft  rank-      He  had  inftituted  the 
*'  Ccnfus^in  order  that  the  fortunes  of  the  more 
*^  wealthy  might  be  the  more  coafpicuoufly  expofed 
^  to  envy,  and  might  become  a  ready  fund,  out  of 
'*  which,  he  might,  when  he  chofe^  give  bribes  to  the 
,  ^'  moft  needy/* 

XLVIII.  Ik  the  midft  of  this  harangue,  Servius, 
having  been  alarmed  by  an  account  of  the  difturb- 
ance,  entered,  and  immediately,  from  the  porch  of  the 
ienate-houie,  called  out  with  a  loud  voice,  **  What 
**  is  the  matter  here,  Tarquinius  ?  How  dare  you 
**  prefume,  while  I  am  alive,  to  convene  the  fen^te, 
**  or  to  fie  on  my  throne?"  To  this  the  other, 
in  a  determined  tone,  replied,  ^  That  the  feat 
^*  wluch  he  held  was  the  feat  of  his  own  father  j 
'*  that,  as  the  king's  Ion,  he  w^ks  much  better  en- 
^*  titled  to  inherit  the  throne  than  a  flave;  and 
^<  that  l^e  had  been  lIifFefed  long  enough  to  infult 
<*  his  mafters  with  arbitrary  infoknce/'  A  cla- 
morous difpute  immediately  begaa  between  the  par- 
dzans  of  each ;  the  people  ran  together  in  crouds 
into  the  i^nate-houfe,  and  it  became:  evident,  that 
the  poflelTion  of  the  throne  depended  on  the  iffue  of 
jtbis  conteft.  On  this,  Tarquinius,  compelled  now, 
by  necefllty,  to  proceed  to  the  laft  extremity,  having 
greatly  the  advantage  in  point  of  age,  and  (trengtht 
caught  Servius  by  the  middle,  and  carrying  him  out 
of  the  lenate-houfe,  threw  him  down  fron)  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  (he  ftsurs,  and  then  returned  to 
keep  the  feoators  together.     The  king's  officers 
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BOOK  and  attendants  fled  immediately.   He  himfclf,  being 
^'       defperately  hurt,  with  his  royal  retinue,  who  were 
terrified  almoft  to  death,  attempted  to  retire  to  his 
houfe,  and  had  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  Cyprian  , 
ftreet,  when  he  was  flain  by  fome,  who  had  been 
fent  thit-her  for  that  purpofc,  by  Tarquinius,  and 
had  overtaken  him  in  his  flight.     It  is  believed, 
other  inftanccs  of  her  wickedncfs  rendering  it  cre» 
dible,  that  this  was  done  by  the  advice  of  TuUia.  • 
It  is  certain,  for  there  isfufficient  proof  of  the  feft, 
that  flie  drove  into  the  Forum  in  her  chariot;  an^, 
without  being  abaflicd  at  fuch  a  multitude  of  men, 
called  out  her  hulband  from  the  fenate-houfe,  and 
w^s  the  firft  who  faluted  him  king.     She  was  then 
ordered  by  him,  to  withdraw  from  fuch  a  tumult; 
and  when,  in  her  return  home,  (he  arrived  at  the 
head  of  the  Cyprian  fl:rcet,  where  the  enclofure  of 
Diana  lately  ftood,    as  the  chariot  turned  to  the* 
right  towards  the  Virbian  hill,  in  order  to  drive  up 
to  the  Efquilian  mount,  the  pcrfon  who  drove  the 
horfes,   (truck  with  horror,   (lopped  and  drew  in 
the  reins,  and  (hewed  his  mi(trefs  the  murdered 
Servius  lying  on  the  ground.      The  barbarity  of 
her  behaviour  on  this  occafion,  is  reprefentcd  as  in- 
human and  (liocking  5  and  the  place  bears  teftimo- 
ny  to  ic,   being  thence  called  the  wicked  ftreet, 
where  Tullia,  divcfted  of  all  feeling,  agitated  by 
the  Furies,  the  avengers  of  her  fiftef  and  hu(band> 
is  faid  to  have  driven  her  chariot  over  her  father's 
corpfe,  and  to  have  carried  on  her  bloody  vehicle, 
part  of  the  body  and  the  blood  of  her  father,  with 
which  (he  herfclf  was  alfo  fprinkled  and  ftained,  to 
the  houfehold  gods  of  her  and  her  hu(band's  family, 
through  whofe  rcfentment  followed,  (hortly  after,  a 
train  of  events  Ibited  to  the  iniquitous  commenccr 
mentof  this  reign.     Servius  I'ulUus  reigned  forty-r 
four  years,  during  which  his  conduct  was  fuch,  that 
even  a  good  and  moderate  fucce(ror  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  fupport^  competition  with  him. 
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This  circumftance  alfo  ftUl  farther^cnhanccd  his  book 
feme,  that,  together  with  him,,  periflied  all  regular  .  /'  ^ 
and  legal  government.  Mild  and  moderate  as  his 
adniiniftration  was,  yet,  bebaufe  the  government  was 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  fingle  perfon,  fume  au- 
thors tell  us,  he  intended  to  have  refigned  it,  had  not 
the  wickednefs  of  his  family  broken  off  the  defigns 
which  he  meditated,  for  eftablifhing  the  liberty  of 
his  country, 

XLIX.  Thus  began  the  reign  of  Lucius  Tar-  Y  R. 
quinius,  who,  from  his  fubfequent  behaviour,  got  the  3*^' 
fiirnamc  of  the  proud  j  for  this  unworthy  fon-in-law  5*31/ 
prohibited  the  burial  of  his  father-in-law,  alleging 
that  Romulus  likewife  had  remained  unburied. 
The  principal  fenators,  whom  he  fufpefted  of*  fa- 
vouring the  intereft  of  Servius,  he  put  to  death  i 
and  foon  becoming  apprehenfive,  that  the  prece- 
dent of  acquiring  the  crown  by  wicked  means, 
might  be  adopted,  from  his  own  pradice,  againft 
himfelf,  he  kept  an  armed  band  about  him,  for  the 
fccurity  of  his  perfon ;  for  he  had  no  kind  of  title 
to  the  crown,  but  that  of  force,  holding  it  neither 
by  the  order  of  the  people,  nor  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  fcnate.  And  bcfides  this,  as  he  could 
place  no  reliance  on  the  afFedion  of  his  fubjefts, 
he  was  obliged  to  raife,  in  their  fears,  a  fence  to  his 
authority.  In  order  to  diflFufe  thefe  the  more  ex- 
tenfively,  he  took  entirely  into  his  own  hands,  the 
cognizance  of  capital  offences,  which  he  determi* 
ned  without  confulting  with  any  perfon  whatever  j 
by  which  means  he  could  put  to  death,  banilh,  or 
impofe  fines,  not  only  on  thofe  whom  he  fufpc<fted 
or  difliked,  but  on  pcrfons,  with  rcfpedt  to  whom, 
he  could  have  no  other  view,  than  that  of  plunder. 
Having,  by  thefe  means,  diminiflied  the  number 
of  the  icnate,  againft  whom  his  pVoceedings  were 
chiefly  levelled,  he  determined  not  to  fill  up  the  va- 
cancies s  hoping  that  th^  fmallnefs  of  their  number 
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3  o  o  K  would  cxpofc  that  body  to  the  greater  contempt ; 
and  diat  they  would  Ihcw  the  kfs  refentment,  at 
their  not  being  confulted  on  any  bufinefs :  for  he 
was  the  firft  of  the  kings  who  difcominued  the  prac- 
tice of  his  predeceflbrs,  of  confulting  the  fenate 
upon  every  occafion.  In  the  adminiftration  of 
public  affairs,  he  adviied  with  none,  but  his  own 
private  family.  Wstr,  peace,  treaties,  alliances^  he 
of  himf«lf,  with  fuch,advifer9»as  he  chofe,  declared^ 
contraftcd,  and  diflblved,  without  any  order,  ei- 
ther of  the  people,  or  of  the  fenate.  He  took  par* 
ticular  pains  to  attach  the  nadon  of  the  Ladnes  to 
his  intereft,  availing  himfclf  of  foreign  aid,  the  more 
effedually  to  enfure  his  fafety  at  home :  and  he 
formed  with  their  chiefs,  not  only  connections  of 
hoipitality,  but  affinities :  to  OAaviiis  Mamiliusof 
Tufculum  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage*  Ma^ 
milius  w^  of  the  moft  illuftrious  family,  by  &r, 
of  any  among  the  Latines^  being  defcended,  if  we 
may  give  credit  to  fame,  from  Ulyflcs  and  the 
goddefs  Circe.  By  this  match  he  engaged  the  fup- 
port  of  his  numerous  friends  and  relations. 

L.  Tar<ujinius  now  poflcflcd  gr^at  influence 
among  the  Larine  chiefs,  when  he  iflued  orders, 
that  they  (hould  aflemble  on  a  certain  day,  at  the 
grove  of  Fcrcntina,  acquainting  .^hem,  that  he 
wifticd  to  confer  with  them  on  fome  matters  of  com* 
mon  concern.  They  accordingly  aflembled  in  great 
numbers,  at  the  dawi>  of  day ;  Tarquinius  himfelf 
obfcrved  indeed  the  day,  but  did  not  come  until  a 
little  before  fun-fct.  Meanwhilei  many  topics  were 
difcuffcd,  and  various  opinions  uttered  in  the^em* 
bly,  during  the  courfe  of  the  whole  day.  Turnus 
Herdonius,  of  Aricia,  inveighed  violently  againft 
Tarquinius  for  not  attending,  «  It  was  no  wonder," 
he  faid,  "  that  the  furname  of  proud  had  been  bc^-^ 
"  (lowed  on  him  at  Rome  j"  for,  at  this  time,  they 
generally  gave  him  chat  appellation,  though  only  in 
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private  difcourfe,  «  Could  any  inftance  be  given  B  00  k 
'*  of  greater  pride,  than  his  trifling  thus  with  the  , 
^'  whole  nation  of  the  Latines  ?  After  their  chiefs 
^'  had  been  brought  together  by  his  fummohs,  at  fo 
^*  great  a  diftance  from  home,  the  very  perfon  who 
**  called  the  meeting  did  not  attend.  He  was  cer- 
^^  tainly  making  trial  of  their  patience,  intending,  if 
^'  they  fubmitted  to  the  yoke,  to  crulh  tliem,  when 
"  they  could  not  refift.  For  who  did  not  {cc 
**  plainly,  that  he  was  aiming  at  fovereignty  over 
'*  the  Latines  8  and  if  his  own  countrymen  had 
'^  reaibn  to  be  pleafed  at  their  having  entrufted 
'^  him  with  that  power;  or  if,  in  reality,  it  had 
**  been  entrufted  to  him,  and  not  forcibly  feizcd  on 
^^  through  parricide,  then  the  Latines  ought  alfo  to 
«'  entruft  him  with  it ;  nay,  not  even  in  that  cafe, 
*'  becaufe  he  was  a  foreigner.  But,  if  his  .own 
**  countrymen  repined  at  his  government,  cxpofed 
*^  as  they  were  to  murders,  banifliment,  and  confif- 
*'  cations  without  end,  what  better  profpeft  could 
"  the  Latines  entertain  ?  If  theyliftenedtohim,they 
*'  would  depart  each  to  his  own  home,  and  would 
«'  pay  no  more  regard  to  the  day  of  aflembly,  than 
*'  was  (hewn  by  the  perfon  who  appointed  it." 
Whilfl:  this  man,  who  w^s  in  his  own  difpofition  fe- 
ditious  and  turbulent,  and  had  by  thefe  means  ac- 
quired fomc  degree  of  power  at  home,  was  ha- 
ranguing in  thefe  terms,  and  others  of  the  fame  pur- 
port, Tarquinius  came  into  the  aflembly.  This  put 
an  end  to  his  difcourft.  Every  one  turned  away 
from  him  to  falutc  Tarquinius,  who,  being  advifcd 
by  his  friends  to  make  an  apology  for  having  come 
at  that  time  of  the  day,  when  filcnCe  was  made,  told 
them,  that  "  he  had  been  chofen  arbiter  between  a 
*'  father  and  fon,  and  had  been  detained,  by  the 
^'  pains  which  he  was  obliged  to  take  to  bring  about 
•*  a  reconciliation  between  them  j  and  that,  as  that 
**  bu&iefs  had  confumed  the  day,  he  would,  on  the 
^  following  day,  lay  before  them  .what  he  had  to 
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K  "  propofc."  Even  this,  we  are  told,  was  not  fuf. 
fered  by  Turnus  to  pafs  without  notice ;  for  he  ob- 
fcrved,  that  *'  there  could  be  no  controverfy  fhortcr 
"  than  one  between  a  father  and  fon,  which  might 
*'  be  difpatched  in  a  few  words ;  if  the  fon  did  not 
"  fubmit  to  his  father,  he  fhould  take  the  ill  confe- 
**  quences." 

LI.  Uttering  thefe  refleftions  againft  the  Ro- 
man king,  the  Arician  withdrew  from  the  affembly; 
and  Tarquinius,  who  was  more  incenfcd  at  his  beha- 
viour than  he  appeared  to  be,  began  immediately  to 
contrive  fchemes  for  the  deftruftion  of  Turnus,  in 
order  to  ftrike  the  fame  terror  into  the  Latines,  by 
which  he  had  depreffed  the  fpirits  of  his  fubjeds  at 
home.  And  as  he  could  not,  of  his  own  mere  au- 
thority, openly  put  him  to  death,  he  elffefted,  by  a 
falfe  accufation,  the  ruin  of  an  innocent  man.  By 
means  of  fome  Aricians,  of  the  oppofite  faction,  he 
bribed  a  fcrvant  of  Turnus,  to  fuffcr  a  large  quantity 
of  fwords  to  be  privately  conveyed  into  his  lodging : 
this  part  of  his  fcheme  being  completed,  during  the 
courle  of  that  fame  night,  Tarquinius,  a  little  before 
day,  called  together  about  him  the  chiefs  of  the  La- 
tines,  as  if  he  had  been  alarmed  by  fome  extraor- 
dinary occurrence,  and  told  them,  that  "  his  delay 
"  ycfterday,  as  if  it  were  the  efFc6l  of  the  particular 
*'  care  of  the  gods,  had  been  the  means  of  prcferv- 
'*  ing  him  and  them  from  deftruftion : — that  he  had 
"  received  information,  that  a  plan  had  been  laid  by 
"  Turnus,  to  murder  him  and  the  Latine  chiefs,  in 
*'  order  that  he  might  enjoy  alone  the  government 
**  of  the  Latines : — that  he  intended  to  hate  fallen 
**  upon  them  yeflerday,  in  the  affembly,  but  the 
*'  bufinefs  was  deferred,  becaufe  the  perfon  who 
"  called  the  affembly,  and  who  was  his  principal  ob- 
"  jcd,  was  not  there :  this  was  the  reafon  of  all 
"  that  abufe  thrown  on  him  for  being  abfent ;  bc- 
*'  caufe,  by  that  abfcnce,  he  had  fruftr»ted  his  dc- 
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.''  fign  : — that  he  had  no  doubt  but,  if  the  intelllr  Book 
^*  gence  was  true,  he  would,  early  next  morning, 
*^  when  the  aflembly  met,  come  thither  in  arms, 
*^  and  attended  by  an  armed  force.  He  wa^  told, 
^*  that  a  vaft  number  of  fwords  had  been  carried  to 
^*  his  houfc ;  whether  that  were  falfe  or  not,  might 
"  be  inftandy  known,  and  he  requefted  that  they 
"  would  go  with  him  direftly  to  Turnus."  They 
faw  fome  grounds  of  fufpicion,  in  the  violent  temper 
of  Turnus ;  his  difcourfc  yefterday,  and  the  delay  of 
Tarquinius ;  and  it  feemed  not  impoffible  that  the 
maffacre  might  have  been  deferred  on  that  accourir. 
They  went,  therefore,  with  minds  inclined  to  be- 
lieve the  report,  but  at  the  fame  time  determined, 
unfcfs  the  fwords  were  difcovered,  to  confider  all  the 
reft  as  groundlefs.  When  they  came  to  the  fpot, 
guards  were  placed  round  Turnus,  who  was  roufed 
from  flcep ;  and  the  fervants,  who,  out  of  afFedion 
to  their  matter,  prepared  to  ufe  force,  being  fecurcd, 
the  fwords,  which  had  been  concealed,  were  drawn 
out  from  every  part  of  the  lodging,  and  then  the 
affair  appeared  manifeft.  Turnus  was  thrown  into 
chains,  and  a  great  tumult  enfuing,  an  aflembly  of 
the  I^rines  was  immediately  fummoned.  There, 
on  the  fwords  being  placed  in  the  midft  of  them,  to 
fiich  a  pitch  of  fury  was  their  rage  inflamed,  that,  not 
allowing  him  to  make  a  defence,  aod  ufing  an  ex<r 
traordinary  method  of  execution,  they  threw  him 
down  into  the  refervoir  of  the  water  of  Ferentina^ 
where  a  hurdle  being  placcd.over  him,  and  a  heap 
of  ftones  raifecj  on  that,  be  was  drowned* 

LII.  Tarquinius,  having  then  re-aflcmbled  the 
Latines,  and  highly  commended  them,  for  having 
inflifted  on  Turnus,  as  one  convifted  of  parricide, 
the  punilhment  which  he  had  merited  by  his  attempt 
to  overturn  the  government,  fpoke  to  this  purpofe : 
^*  That  he  might,  without  doubt,  take  upon  himfelf 
^*  to  ad:, .  in  virtue  of  a  right  long  fincc  cftablifted, 
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becauic  all  the  Latines,  deriving  their  ori^from 
Alba,  were  comprehended  in  that  treaty,  by  which^ 
under  TuUus,  the  whole  Atban  nation,  together 
<<  with  their  colonies,  were  rubje6led  to  the  domi- 
**  nioB  of  the  Romans.  However^  for  the  fake  of 
<*  the  general  advantage  of  all  parties,  he  rather 
<'  wilhed,  that  that  treaty  fhould  be  renewed,  and 
**  that  the  Latines  (hould,  as  partners,  enjoy  the 
''  good  fortune  of  the  Roman  people,  rather  than 
'^  live  always  under  the  apprehenfion  or  endurance 
'^  of  the  demolition  of  their  cities,  and  the  devafta- 
*^  tion  of  their  lands,  to  which  they  had,  during  the 
**  reign  of  Ancus,  firft,  and  afterwards,  in  that  of 
«  his  father,  been  continually  cxpofcd."  He  found 
no  difficulty  in  perfuadtng  the  Latines,  though  in  duit 
treaty  the  advantage  lay  on  the  fide  of  the  Romans: 
they  faw,  however,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Latine  na- 
tion, in  their  behaviour  and  ientiments,  concurred 
with  the  king  i  and  Turnus  was  a  recent  infbuice  of 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended,  by  any  one  who 
fliould  attempt  oppoution.  The  treaty  was  there- 
fore renewed,*"and  orders  were  given  to  the  young 
men  of  the  Latines,  that  they  fhould  on  a  certain 
day,  acciprding  to  the  treaty,  attei^d  in  a  body  under 
arms,  at  At  grove  of  Ferendna.  And  when,  iq 
obedience  to  the  edift  of  the  Roman  k|ng,  they  had 
aflembled  there,  from  all  the  feveral  ftates,  in  order 
that  they  fhould  not  have  a  general  of  their  own,  nor 
a  feparate  command,  or  their  own  colours,  he  mixed 
the  Romans  and  Latines  together  in  companieS| 
by  dividing  every  copopany  into  two  parts,  and  then, 
forming  two  of  thefe  divifions,  one  of  each  nadon, 
into  one  company,  and  having  by  this  means  doubled 
the  number  of  the  companies,  he  appointed  cco-^ 
turions  to  command  them. 

LIII.  Iniquitous  as  he  .was,  in  his  conduft  ai 
king,  his  behaviour,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  w^s 
not  equally  reprehenfible :  in  that  capacity,  indeed, 

he 
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he  would  have  equalled  his  predeceflbrs,  had  not  B 
his  degeneracy,  in  other  particulars,  detracted  from 
the  merit  which,  in  that  line,  he  pofTeiTed.      He 
began  the  war  againft  the  VoUcians,  which  kfled 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  his  death,  and 
took  Sueflk  Pometia  from  them  by  ftorm ;  from  the 
fale  of  the  jdunder  of  which  place^  having  amafled 
filver  and  gold  to  the  value  of  forty  talents  *,  he 
conceived  a  defign  of  erecting  a  temple  to  Jupiter, 
of  fuch  grandeur  as  fhould  be  worthy  -of  the  king 
of  gods  and  men,  worthy  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
of  the  dignity  of  the  place  itfelf:  for  the  bufldin^  of 
diis  tem^e,  he  fet  apart  the  money  which  arofe  from 
the  fpoils.  .  He  was  foon  after  engaged  m  a  war, 
which  gave  him  employment  longer  than  he  e&- 
pe£ted,  during  which,  having  m  vain  attempted,  by 
ftorm,  to  make  hcmieU^  mafter  of  Gabii,  a  town  in 
his  neighbourhood,  and  feeing  nateafon  to  hope  for 
iiiccefs  from  a  blockade,  after  he  had  been  repulfed 
from  the  walls,  he  at  length  refolved  to  puriue  the 
attack,  not  in  a  mediod  becoming  a  Roman,  but  by 
fraud  and  ftratagem.  Accordingly,  whilft  he  pretend- 
ed to  have  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  proceeding  in 
the  war,  and  to  have  his  attention  endrely  engaged 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  and  the  con* 
ftru<^ion  of  other  workfr  tn  the  city,  his  fon  Sextus, 
die  youngefl  of  three,  purfuant  to  a  plan  concerted, 
fled  as  a  defercer  to  C^bii,  making  grievous  com-^ 
plaints  of  his  father's  intolerable  ieverity  towards 
him,  faying,  that  "  he  now  made  his  own  family 
^  feel  die  effedts  of  his  pride,  which  hitherto  had 
'^  Allien  only  on  (Grangers,  and  was  uneafy  at  feeing 
"  a  number  even  of  his  own  children  about  him,  fo 
*'  that  he  tocended  to  caufe  the  fame  defoktion  in 
•*  his  own  houfe,  which  he  had  already  caufcd  in 
•*  the  fenatc-houfc,  and  not  to  fufFer  any  of  his  off- 
*•  fpring,  or  any  heir  of  the  kingdom,  to  remain  z 
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that  he  bimfelf  had,  with  difficulty,  made  hi* 
efcape  from  the  weapons  and  fword  of  his  father, 
and  could  in  no  place  confidcr  hinifelf  fafc,  ex-^- 
"  cept  among  the  foes  of  Lucius  Tarquinius.  For, 
**  that  they  might  not  be  deceived,  the  war  againft 
."  them,  which  was  pretended  to  be  laid^afide,  was 
'*  not  at  an  end ;  but,  on  the  firft  opportunity, 
"  when  he  found  them  oiF  their  guard,  he  would 
"  certainly  attack  them.  For  his  part,  if,  among 
"  them,  fuppliants  could  find  no  refuge,  he  would 
*^  traverfe  every  part  of  Latium,  and  if  rejcdled 
**  there,  would  apply  to  the  Volfcians,  the  iEquans, 
"  and  the  Hernicians,  nor  reft,  until  he  found  fome 
*'  who  were  difpoled  to  afford  proteftion  to  chil-^ 
*'  drcn,  from  the  cruel  and  unnatural  feverity  of 
*^  fathers.  Perhaps,  too,  he  (hould  meet  with  thofc 
*'  who  might  be  inlpired  with  ardour  to  take  arms, 
**  and  wage  war,  againft  the  proudeft  of  kings, 
"  and  the  moft  overbearing  of  nations,"  The  Ga- 
bigins,  fuppofing  that,  if  they  did  not  ihow  fomc 
regard  to  him,  he  would  go  from  them,  full  of  rc- 
fentment,  to  fome  other  place,,  received  him  with 
every  mark  of  kindnefs ;  told  him,  *'  he  ought  not 
**  to  be  furprifcd,  that-  his  father's  behaviour  to- 
"  wards  his  children  now,  was  no  better  than  what 
*'  he  had  formerly  fhewn  towards  his  fubjefts  and 
"  allies  i  that  if  other  objefts  could  not  be  found, 
•*  he  would  at  laft  vent  his  rage  on  himfelf :  afTgred 
"  him,  diat  his  coming  was  very  acceptable  to 
**  them,  and  that  they  expeftcd,  in  a  fliort  time,  to 
*'  fee  the  feat  of  war  transferred,  with  his  afliftance, 
*«  from  the  gates  of-  Gabii,  to  the  walls  of  Rome/' 

LIV.  He  was  immediately  admitted  to  a  Ihare  in 
their  public  councils  -,  and  on  thefe  occafions^  while 
lie  declared,  that,  in  other  affairs,  he  would  be 
guided  by  the  opinion  of  the  Gabian  elders,  who 
had  better  knowledge  of  thbfe  matters  than  he 
could  have,  he  took  every  opportunity  of  recom- 
mending 
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mending  war,  in  refped  of  which  he  affumed  to  B  o  o  k 
himfelf  a  fuperiour  degree  of  judgment,  becaufe  ^  ^'  ^ 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  both  ' 
nations,  and  knew  how  utterly  deteftable  to  his  fub- 
jc6ts  the  king's  pride  had  become,  which  even  his 
own  children  could  not  endure.  Whilft  he  thus, 
by  degrees,  worked  up  the  minds  of  the  Gabian 
chiefs  to  a  renewal  of  the  war,  he  ufcd  to  go  out 
himfelf,  with  the  boldeft:  of  the  youth,  on  expedi- 
tions, and  plundering  parties  i  and,  as  all  his  words, 
and  aftions,  were  framed  to  the  purpofe  of  carrying 
on  the  deceit,  their  ill-grounded  confidence  in  him 
increafed,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  at  length  he  was 
chofen  commander  in  chief  of  the  army.  In  this 
capacity,  the  multitude,  all  the  while,  remaining  ig-* 
norant  of  his  defign,  he  fought  fevcral  flight  engage- 
ments between  Rome  and  Gabii,  in  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  latter  generally  got  the  advantage :  the 
Gabians,  from  the  higheft  to  the  lowed,  then  began 
to  confider  Sextus  Tarquinius  as  a  leader  fent  to 
them  by  the  favour  of  the  gods.  Among  the  fol- 
diers  particularly,  from  his  readinefs  to  expofe  him- 
felf to  danger  and  fatigue,  and  likewiie  from  the 
liberal  diftribution  of  the  fpoil,  he  was  fb  highly 
beloved,  that  Tarquinius  the  father  was  not  more ' 
afafolute  at  Rome,  than  the  fon  was  at  Gabii.  Find- 
ing himfelf,  therefore,  fecure  of  a  fupport  fufficient 
to  carry  him  through  any  cnterprize,  he  fent  one.  of 
his  attendants  to  his  father  at  Rome,  to  inquire  in 
what  manner  he  would  choofe  that  he  (hould  proceed, 
fince  the  gods  had  granted  to  him  the  entire  difpofal 
of  every  thing  at  Gabii :  to  this  mefTenger,  no  an- 
fwer  was  given  in  Words,  I  fuppofc,  becaufe  he  did 
not  feem  fit  to  be  trufted*  The  king,  feemingly  em- 
ployed in  deep  deliberation,  walked  out  into  a  gar- 
den adjoining  the  palace,  followed  by  the  meffcn- 
gcr,  and  walking  there  in  filence,  as  we  arc  told, 
ftruck  off  with  his  cane  the  heads  of  the  talleft 
poppies.     The  meffcnger,  weary  of  repeating  the 
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BOOK  queftion  and  waiting  for  an  anfwcr,  returned  to  Ga- 
bii  without  having  accompliflied  his  bufinefs^  as  he 
thought;  told  what  he  hitnfelf  hadfaid^and  whathc  had 
fcen  i  that  the  king,  cither  through  anger  or  drflike^ 
or  the  pride  natural  to  his  difpofition,  had  not  uttered 
a  word.  Sextus  readily  comprehending  his  father's 
meaning,  and  what  conduft  he  recommended  by 
thofe  filent  intimations,  cut  oiF all  the  principal  mren  of 
the  ftate  j  fome  by  profccutions  before  the  people  > 
others,  who  being  generally  odious,  could  be  at- 
tacked with  greater  fafety,  he  put  to  death  of  his 
own  authority  :  many  were  executed  openly  j  fcve- 
ral,  againft  whom  accufations  would  appear  lefs  plaq- 
lible,  were  privately  murdered ;  fome  who  chofc  to 
fly  were  riot  prevented,  others  were  forced  into 
banifhment;  aiid  the  eBTefts  of  the  abfentecs,  as  well 
as  of  thofe  who  had  fuffcred  death,  were  diftributed 
,  in  largefles  among  the  people :  by  thcfc  means,  all 
fcnfe  of  the  public  calamity  was  fo  entirely  drowned 
in  the  iweets  of  bribery,  plunder,  and  private  pro- 
fit, that,  at  length,  the  Gabian  ftate,  ftripped  of  its 
counfeltors,  and  ilipporters,  was  delivered  over, 
without  a  druggie,  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
king. 

LV.  Tarquinius,  having  thus  acquired  poflef-  . 
fion  of  Gabii,  concluded  a  peace  with  the  nation  of 
the  -Squans,  renewed  the  treaty  with  the  Etrurians, 
and  then  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  internal  bufincfs 
of  the  city :  among  which,  the  objeft  of  his  prin- 
cipal concern  was  to  leave  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on 
the  Tarpeian  mount  a  monument  of  his  reign,  and 
of  his  name,  to  teftify,  that  of  two  Tarquinil  both 
of  whom  reigned,  the  father  had  vowed,  and  the  foil 
completed  it.  And  in  order  that  the  ground  might 
be  clear  from  the  interference  of  any  of  the  other 
gods,  and  become  the  entire  property  of  Jupiter,  and 
of  the  temple  to  be  erefted  thereon,  he  determined 
to  cancel  the  inauguration  of  the  temples  and  chapels, 
4  feveral 
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fcvcral  of  which  had  been  vowed,  firft  by  Tatius,  *  ^  o  ^ 
during  the  very  heat  of  the  bacde  againft  Romulus, 
and  afterwards  confecrated  there,  and  inaugurated. 
It  is  related,  that,  during  the  preparations  for  found* 
ing   this  ftnifture,   the  gods  exerted   their  divine 
t>ower,  to  exhibit  indications  of  the  ftabiliry  of  this 
great  empire ;  for,  whilft  the  birds  admitted  the  can- 
celling the  inaugiSrations  of  all  the  other  chapels,  they 
did  not  give  the  figns  of  approbation,  in  the  cafe  of 
the  temple  of  Terminus;  and  that  omen,  and  that 
augury,  were  deemed  to  import' that  the  refidence  of 
Terminus  muft  not  be  changed  y  and  his  being  the  on* 
ly  one  of  the  Gods  who  would  not  fubmit  to  be  called 
forth  from  the  boundaries  confecrated  to  him,  de- 
noted that  all  things  there  were  to  (land  firm  and  im* 
movable.     After  they  had  received  this  prcfagc  of 
its  perpetual  duration,  there  followed  another  pro- 
digy,  portending  the  greatncfs  of  the  empire :  a  hu- 
man head,  with  the  face  entire,  is  faid  to  have  ap- 
peared to  thofe  who  Vrcre  opening  the  foundation  of 
the  temple;    which  appearance  denoted,  without 
the  help  of  any  far-fetched  allufion,  that  this  would 
be  the  metropolis  of  the  empire,  and  the  head  of 
the  world.     Such  was  the  interpretation  given  of  it 
by  the  foothfayers,  boch  thofe  who  were  in  die  city, 
and  others  whom  they  fent  for  from  Ecruria,  to  hold 
a  confultadon  on  the  fubjeft.     This  encouraged  the 
king  to   enlarge  the  expence,    fo  that  the  fpoih 
of  Pometia,  which,   according  to  his  firft  defign, 
were  to  have  completed  the  edifice,  were  fcarcely 
fufficient  for  the  foundations:  for  this  reafon,  befides 
his  being  the  more  ancient  writer,  I  (hould  rather  be- ' 
lieve  Fabius,  that  thefe  amounted  to  no  more  than 
forty  talents*,  than  Pifo,  who  writes,  that  forty 
thouland  pounds  weight  of  filver  f  were  fet  apart  for 
that  purpoie  ;   a  fiim  of  money,  that  could  not  be 
Cxpef^ed  out  of  the  fpoil  of  any  one  city  in  that  age, 
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B  o  o  K  and  which  muft  have  been  more  than  fufficient  for 
^^-^^  la)ing  the  foundations  even  of  the  moft  magnificent 
/j  of  our  modern  ftruftures.     Intent  on  finifning  the 
j)l/  tjcmple,  he  fcnt  for  workmen  from  all  parts  of  Etniria, 
and  converted  to  that  ufe^  not  only  the  public  mo* 
ney,  but  the  labc^ur  of  the  people ;  and  although 
tjiis^  which  was  in  itfelf  no  fhriall  hardfhip,  was  added 
to  the  toils  of  military  fervice,  yet  the  people  mur* 
mured  the  Icfs,  when  they  confidered  that  they  were 
employing  their  hands  in  ereflin^  temples  for  the 
gods.    They  were  afterwards  obhged  to  labour  at 
Qthcr  works,  which,  though  they  made  lefs  Ihew, 
were  attended  with  greater  difficuky ;  the  eredling 
feats  in  the  Circus,  and  conducing  under  ground  the 
principal  fewer,  the  receptacle  of  all  the  filth  of  the 
city ',  two  works  to  which  the  magnificence  of  mo- 
dern times  can  fcarcely  produce  any  thing  equal, 
^fter  the  people  had  been  fatigued  by  thcfe  labours,, 
the.  king,  confidering  fo  great  a  multitude  as  a  bur^ 
tiien  to  the  city,  where  there  »vas  not  employment 
for  them,  and  wilhing  at  the  fame  time  to  extend  the 
frontiers  of  his  dominions,  by  means  of  colonies, 
fent  a  number  of  coloniils  to  Signia  and  Circeii,  to 
ferve  as  barriers  to  the  city,  againft  an  enemy,  both 
by  land  and  fea, 

^JUVT.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  a  dreadful 
prodigy  appeared  to  him  -,  a  fnake.  Hiding  out  of  a 
wooden  pillar,  terrified  the  beholders,  and  made 
them  fly  into  the  palace  j  and  not  only  ftruck  the 
l^ing  himfclf  with  fuddcn  terror,  but  filled  his 
breaft  with  anxious  apprehenfiqns ;  fo  that,  wherca3 
in  the  cafe  of  public  prodigies,  the  Etrurian  footh- 
fayers  only  were  applied  to,  being  thoroughly 
'  ^  frightened  at  this  domeftic  apparition,  as  it  were^^ 
he  rcfolved  to  lend  to  Delphi,  the  moft  celebrated 
oracle  in  the  world  i  and  judging  it  unfafe  to  entruft 
the  anfwers  of  the  oracle  to  any  other  perfon,  he  fent 
his  two  foQS  into  Greece,  through  lands  unknown 

at 
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at  that  rime,  and  icas  ftiU  more  imkiuywn.    Titm  ,*  ^^  K 
and  Aruns  iet  outj  and,  as  a  companion,  was  fent 
with  them,  Lucius  Jumus  Brutus,  Ton  to   Tar- 
quinia,  the  king's  fiftcr,  a  young  man  of  a  capa* 
city  widely  different  from  the  aflumed  appearance 
which  he  had  put  on.     Having  heard  that  the  prin- 
cipal men  in  the  ftate,  and,  among  the  reft,  his 
brother,  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  uncle,  he  re- 
Iblved  that  the  king  (hould  find  nothing  in  his  ca- 
pacity, whicK  he  need  dread,  nor  in  his  fortune,  which' 
ne  need  covet  i  and  he  determined  to  find  fccurity  in 
contempt,  fince,  in  juftice,  there  was  no  prote<5tion. 
He  took  care,  therefore,  to  fafhion  his  behaviour  to 
the  refemblance  of  foolifhnefs,  and  fubmitted  him* 
felf  and  his  fortune  to  the  king's  rapacity.     Nor  did 
he  (hew  any  diflike  to  the  furname  of  Brutus,  con<- 
tent  that,  under  thr  cover  of  that  appclktdon,  the 
genius,  which  was  to  be  the  deliverer  of  the  Roman 
people,  ihould  lie  concealed,  and  wait  the  proper 
feafon  for  exertion.     He  was,  at  this  rime,  carried 
to  Delphi  by  the  Tarquinii,  rather  as  a  lubjeft  of 
fport,  than  as  a  companion;  and  is  faid  to  haVe 
brought  as  an  offering  to  Apollo>  a  golden  wand  in- 
cloied  in  a  ftafF  of  cornel-wood,  hollowed  ^r  the 
purpofe,  an  emblem  figurative  of  the  ftate  of  his 
own  capacity.    When  they  arrived  there,  and  exe- 
cuted their  father's  commiffion,  the  young  men  felt 
a  with  to  enquire,  to  which  of  them  the  kingdom  of 
Rome  was  to  come ;  and  we  are  told,  that  thefe 
words  were  uttered  from  the  bottom  of  the  cavc> 
"  Young  men,  which  ever  of  you  fhall  firft  kifs 
**  your  mother,  he  fhall  pofTefs  the  fovereign  power 
'«  at  Rome.'*      The  Tarquinii  ordered  that  this 
matter  ftould  be  kept  fecret,  widi  the  utmoft  care  j 
that  Sextus,  who  had  been  left  behind  at  Romci 
might  remain  ignorant  of  the  anfwer,  and  entitled  to 
no  chance  for  the  kingdom.     They  themfelves  had 
recourie  to  lots,  to  determine  which  of  them  fhoukl 
lift  luis  their  mother,  on  thci?  return  to  Rome : 
u  2  Brutus 
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BOOK  Brutus  judged  that  the  cxprcffion  of  Ap<)llo  ha4 
,  another  meaning,  and,  as  if  he  had  accidentally  ftum- 
bled  and  fallen,  he  touched  the  earth  with  hU  lips, 
Gonfidering  that  Ihe  was  the  common  mother  of  aU 
mankind.  On  their  return  from  thence  to  Rome, 
they  found  vigorous  preparations  going  on  for  a  war 
againft  the  Rutulian$. 

LVII.  Ardea  was  a  city  belonging  to  the  Ru* 
tulians,  a  nation,  confidcring  the  part  of  the  world 
and  the  age,  remarkably  opulent  \  and  this  very  cir- 
cumftance  gave  occafion  to  the  war ;  for  the  Roman 
king  was  earneftly  defirou5,  both  of  procuring  mo- 
ney for  himfelf,  his  trcafury  being  exhaufted  hy  the 
magnificence  of  his  public  works,  and  alfp  qf  recon- 
ciling, by  means  of  the  fpoils,  the  minds  of  his  fuh- 
jcfts,  who  were  highly  diffatisfied  with  his  govern-^ 
ment :  for,  befides  other  inftances  of  his  pride,  they 
thought  themfelves  ill-treated,  in  being  obliged  by 
the  king  to  work  for  fuch  a  length  of  time,  at  the 
employments  of  handicrafts,  and  labour  fit  for  flaves^ 
An  attempt  was  made  to  take  Ardea  by  ftorm,  and 
that  not  fucceeding,  he  adopted  the  plan,  of  diftrefr 
fing  the.  enemy  by  a  blockade,  •  and  works  ere6te4  . 
roilnd  them.  In  this  fixed  noft,  as  is  generally  the 
cafe  when  the  operations  ot  war  are  rather  tedious, 
than  vigorous,  leave  of  abfence  was  readily  granted, 
and  to  the  principal  officers,  more  readily  than  to  the 
foldicrs;  thp  young  men  of  the  royal  family  in  par- 
ticular, frequently  pafled  their  leifure  time  together, 
in  fcafting  and  enteruinqicnts :  it  happened  that 
while  thefe  were  drinking  together,  at  the  quarters 
of  Sextus  Tarquinius,  where  Collatinus  Tarquinius, 
the  fon  of  Egerius,  aifo  fupped,  mention  was  made 
of  their  wives  ^  each  extolled  hjs  own  to  the  (kies; 
on  this  a  difpute  arifing,  Collatinus  told  them,  that 
*^  there  was  no  need  of  words ;  it  could  eafily  b^ 
*'  known,  in  a  few  hours,  how  much  his  Lucretia 
f'  excelled  the  reft :  we  are  young,  and  ftrong ;  k|, 

"us 
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*'  us  mount  our  horfcs,  and  infpcft  in  perfbn  tht  be-  BOOK 
"  haviour  of  our  wives :  that  muft  be  the  mod  un-  '* 
**  exceptionable  proof  which  meets  our  eyes,  on  the 
"  unexpeAed  arrival  of  the  hulband."  They  were 
heated  with  wine :  "  Agreed,"  was  the  word ;  at  full 
fpced  they  fly  to  Rome.  Having  arrived  there  at 
the  /irft  dufk  of  the  evening,  they  proceeded  thence 
to  Collatia^  where  they  found  Lucretia,  not  like  the 
4cing*s  daughters-in-law,  whom  they  had  ktn  fpend- 
ing  their  time  in  luxurious  entertainments  among 
thofe  of  their  own  rank,  but  bufily  employed  with 
.  her  W00I5  though  at  that  late  hour>  and  fitting  in  the 
middle  of  the  houfe,  with  her  maids  at  Work  around 
her  2  the  honour  of  fuperiority  among  the  ladies 
mentioned  in  the  difpute,  was  acknowledged  to  be- 
long to  Lucretia.  Her  hulband,  on  his  arrival^  and 
the  Tarquinii,  were  kindly  received  j  and  the  huf- 
band,  exulting  in  his  vidtofy^  gave  the  royal  youths 
a  friendly  invitation^  There,  Sextus  Tarquinius, 
inftigated  by  brutal  luft,  formed  a  defign  of  violat- 
ing Lucretia's  chaftity  by  force,  both  her  beauty  and 
her  approved  modefty  ferving  as  incentives :  after 
this  youthful  frolic  of  the  night,  they  returned  to 
the  camp* 

LVllL  A  FEW  days  after,  Sextus  Tarquinius, 
without  the  knowledge  of  CoUatinus,  went  to  Col- 
iatia,  with  only  a  fingle  accendant :  he  was  kindly 
received  by  the  femily,  who  fufpefted  not  his  de- 
fign, and,  after  fupper,  conduced  to  the  chamber 
where  guefts  were  lodged.  Then,  burning  with  de- 
fu-c,  as  foon  as  he  thought  that  every  thing  was  fafe, 
and  the  family  all  •  aileep,  he  came  with  his  iWord 
drawn  to  Lucretia,  where  (he  lay  afleep,  and,  hold- 
ing her  down,  with  his  left  hand  prelTed  on  her 
breaft,  faid,  "  Lucretia,  be  filent:  I  am.  Sextus 
"  Tarquinius,  my  fword  is  in  my  hand,  if  you  utter 
"  a  word,  you  die.*'  Terrified  at  being  thus  difturb- 
td  from  fleep,  ihc  faw  no  affiftance  near^  and  im- 
H  5  mediate 
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B  o  o  K  mediate  death  threatening  her :  Tarquinius  tHcn  ac* 
^^^■^L^ knowledged  his  pafCon^   intreated^   mixed  threats 
with  intreaties>  and  u(cd  every  argument  likely  Co 
have  effcft  on  a  woman's  mind  :  but  finding  her  in- 
flexible, and  not  to  be  moved,  even  by  the  fear  of 
death,  he  added  to  that  fear,  the  dread  of  diflionour, 
telling  her,  that  after  killing  her,  he  would  murder 
a  flave,  and  lay  him  naked  by  her  fide,  that  (he  might 
be  faid  to  have  been  flain  in  bale  adultery.     The 
(hocking  apprehenfions,  conveyed  by  this  menace, 
oyicrpowering  her  refolution  in  defending  her  chafH- 
ty,  his  luft  became  vidlorious  i  and  Tarquinius  de* 
parted,  applauding  himfelf  for  this  triumph  over  a 
lady's  honour.    But  Lucreda,  plunged  by  fuch  a 
dreadful  difaftcr  into  the  deepcfl  diftrcfs  of  woe,  dif- 
patched  a  meflenger  to  Rome  td^  her  father,  with 
orders  to  proceed  to  Ardea  to  her  hulband,  apd  to 
defire  them  to  come  to  her,  each  with  one  faithful 
friend ;  to  tell  them,  that  there  was  a  neceffity  for 
their  doing  fo,  and  that  fpeedily;  that  a  dreadful 
affair  had  happened.     Spurius  Lucretius  came  with 
Publius  Valerius,  the  fon  of  Volefus  -,  Collatinus  with 
Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  in  company  with  whom  he 
happened  to  be  returning  to  Rome,  when  he  was  met 
by  his  wife's  melTcnger.     They  found  Lucretia  fit- 
ting in  her  chamber,  melancholy  and  dejeded :  on 
.  the  arrival  of  her  friends,  (he  burft  into  tears,  and 
on  her  hufband's  afking,  «  Is  all  well  ?"     **  Far 
"  from  it,"  faid  fhe,  "  tor  how  can  it  be  well  with 
"  a  woman  who  has  loft  her  chaftity  ?    Collatinus, 
"  the  impreffion  of  another  man  is  in  your  bed : 
"  yet  my  perfon  only  has  been  violated,  my  mind  is 
^^  guiklefs,  as  my  death  will  tcftify.    But.  give  me 
"  your  right  hands  and  pledge  your  honour,  that  the 
**  adulterer  Ihall  not  efcape  unpunifhed.     He  is 
**  Sextus  Tarquinius,  who,  under  the  appearance  of 
'^  a  gueft,  difguifing  an  enemy,  obtained  here,  laft 
*•  night,  by  armed  violence,  a  triumph  deadly  to 
"  me,  and  to  himfelf  alfo,  if  ye  be  men/*    They 

aU 
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aB  pledged  tlieir  honour,  one  after  another,  and  en-  ^ 
deavourcd  to  comfort  her  diftrafted  ipind,  acquitting 
her  of  blame,  as  under  the  compulfion  of  force,  and 
charging  it  on  the  violent  perpetrator  of  the  crime, 
cold  her,  that  *«  the  mind  alone  was  Capable  of  fin- 
••  liing,  not  the  body,  and  that  where  there  was  no 
"  intention,  there  could  be  no  guilt/*  "  It  is  your 
•*  concern,"  faid  fhe,  "  to  confider  what  is  due  to 
*'  him }  as  to  me,  though  I  acquit  myfclf  of  the 
^  guilt,  I  cannot  difpenfc  with  the  penalty,  nor  Ihall 
♦*  any  woman  ever  plead  the  example  of  Lucretia, 
^  for  furviving  her  chaftity.*'  Thus  faying^  (he 
plunged  into  her  heart  a  knife,  which  (he  had  Con- 
cealed under  her  garment,  and  falling  forward  on  the 
If^ound,  dropped  lifelcfs.  The  hu(band  and  fathcf 
Ihrieked  aloud. 

LlX.  But  Brutus,  while  they  were  overpowered 
by  griefi  drawing  the  knife  from  the  wound  of  Lu- 
cretiaj  and  holding  it  out  reeking  with  blood,  before 
him,  (aid,  ^^  By  this  blood,  molt  chafte,  until  in- 
*^  jured  by  royal  infolence,  I  fwear,  and  call  you,  O 
**  ye  gods,  to  witnefs,  that  I  will  pro(ccute  to  de- 
**  ftru£tion,  by  fword,  fire,  and  every  forcible  means 
^*  in  my  power,  both  Lucius  Tarquinius  the  proud, 
"  and  his  impious  wife,  together  with  the  whole  rac^ 
"  of  their  defcendants,  and  never  will  fuffcr  one  of 
*'  them,  nor  any  other  perfon  whatfocvcr,  to  be 
"  king  in  Rome.'*  He  then  delivered  the  knife  to 
Collatinus,  afterwards  to  Lucretius,  and  Valerius, 
who  were  filled  with  amazement,  as  at  a  prodigy, 
and  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  this  unufual  elevation  of 
fentiment  in  the  mind  of  Brutus.  However  they 
took  the  oath  as  direfted,  and  converting  their  grief 
into  rage,  followed  Brutus,  who  put  himfclf  at  their 
head,  and  called  on  them  to  proceed,  inftantly,  to 
abolUh  kingly  power.  They  brought  out  fchc  body 
of  Lucretia  from  the  houfe,  conveyed  it  to  the 
F^nim,  and  aflTcmblcd  the  people,  who  came  toge- 
H4  ther 
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^  ^P  ^  thcr  quickly,  in  aftoniflimcnt,  as  may  be  fupppfed,  aC 
I  a  (Iced  fo  atrocious,  and  unheard-of.  Every  oac 
exclaimed  with  vehemence  againft  the  villany  and 
violence  of  the  prince :  they  were  deeply  aflfedted  by 
the  grief  of  her  father,  and  alfo  by  the  difcourlc  of 
Brutus^  who  rebuked  their  tears,  and  ineffeftual 
Complaints,  and  advifed  them,  as  became  men^  as 
became  Romans,  to  take  up  arms  againft  thofe  whq 
had  dared  to  treat  them  as  enemies.  The  moft  fpi- 
rited  among  the  youth  offered  themfelves  with  their 
arms,  and  the  reft  followed  their  example.  On 
which,  leaving  half  their  number  at  the  gates  to  de- 
fend CoUatia,  and  fixing  guards  to  prevent  any  in- 
telligence of  tne  commotion  being  carried  to  the 
princes,  the  rift,  in  arms,  with  Brutus  at  their  head, 
matched  to  Rome.  When  they  arrived  there,  the 
fight  of  fuch  an  armed  multitude  fpread  terror  and 
confufion  wherever  they  came  :  but,  in  a  little  time, 
when  people  obferved  the  principal  men  of  the  ftatc 
marching  at  their  head,  they  concluded,  that  what- 
ever the  matter  was,  there  muft  be  good  reafon  for 
it.  Nor  did  the  heinoufnefs  of  the  affair  raifc  lefs 
violent  emotions  in  the  minds  of  the  people  at  Rome, 
than  it  had  at  Collatia  :  fo  that,. from  all  parts  of  the 
city,  they  hurried  into  the  Forum ;  where,  as  foon  as 
the  party  arrived,  a  crier  fummoned  the  people  to 
attend  the  Tribune  of  the  Celercs,  whicli  office  hap- 
pened at  that  time  to  be  held  by  Brutus.  He  there 
maue  a  fpeech,  very  little  confonant  to  that  low  de- 
gree of  fenfibility  and  capacity,  which,  undl  that  day 
he  had  counterfeited  i  recounting  the  violence  and 
luft  of  Sextus  Tarquiniiis,  the  (liocking  violation  of 
Lucrctia's  chaftity,  and  her  lamentable  death  5  the 
.  misfortune  of  Tricipitinus,  in  being  left  childlefi, 
who  muft  feel  the'  caufc  of  his  daughter's  death  as  a 
greater  injury  and  cruelty,  than  her  death  itfclf:  to 
thefc  reprefcntarions  he  added  the  pride  of  the  king 
himfelf,  the  miferies  and  toils  of  the  commons,  bu- 
ried Under  ground  to  clcanfe  finks  and  fewers,  fay- 
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iflg,  that  "  the  citizens  of  Rome,  the  conquerors  of  *  oo  K. 
"  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  were,  from  warriors,  ^' 
*'  reduced  to  labourers  and  ftone-cutters  j"  mep^ 
doned  the  barbarous  murder  of  king  Servius  TuUi- 
us,  and  his  daughter  driving  in  her  abominable  car- 
ris^e  over  the  body  of  her  father,  and  invoked  the 
gods  to  avenge  the  caufe  of  parents.  By  defcanting 
on  thefe  and  other,  I  fuppote,  nuire  forcible  topics^ 
which  the  heinoufnefs  pf  preicnt  injuries  fugg^fts  at 
the  time,  but  which  it  is  difficult  for  writers  to  re- 
peat, he  inflamed  the  rage  of  the  multitude  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  were  eafily  perfuaded  to  deprive 
the  king  of  his  government,  and  to  pafs  an  order 
for  the  banilhment  of  Lucius  Tarquinius,  his  wifct 
and  children.  Brutus  himielf,  having  colle&ed  and 
armed  fuch  of  the  young  men  as  voluntarily  gave  in 
their  names,  let  out  for  the  camp  at  Ardea,  in  order  [ 
to  excite  the  troops  there  to  take  part  againft  the 
king.  The  command,  in  the  city,  he  left  to  Lucre- 
tius, who  had  fome  time  before  been  appointed  by 
the  king  to  the  office  of  Prasfeft  of  the  city*. 
During  this  tumult  Tullia  fled  from  her  houfe ;  both 
men  and  women,  wherever  (he  pafftd,  imprecating 
curfes  on  her  head,  and  invoking  the  furies,  the 
avengers  of  parents, 

LX.  Nbws  of  thefe  proceedings  having  reached 
the  camp,  and  the  king,  alarmed  at  fqch  extraordi- 
nary events,  having  begun  his  march  towards  Rome, 
to  fupprefs  the  commotions,  Brutus,  informed  of 
his  approach,  turned  into  another  road,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  meeting,  and  very  nearly  at  the  fame  time, 
by  different  roads,  Brutus  arrived  at  Ardea,  and  Tar- 
quinius at  Rome.  Tarquinius  found  the  gates  (hut 
againft  him,  and  an  order  of  banilhment  pronounced.. 

•  The  Praefefl  of  the  city  was,  in  thefe  timet,  an  extraordinary  ma- 
giftrate,  oceafionally  appointed  to  adminifter  juftice,  and  tranfaA  other, 
neceflary  bufineffy  in  the  abfence  of  the  king,  or  confuls. 
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SOCK  xhc  deliverer  of  the  city  was  received  in  the  eaftip 

t_ji-yy_j  with  jov,  and  the  king's  fons  were  driven  theApfr 

with  dilgrace.    Two  of  theft  followed  their  fiidier» 

and  went  into  exile  at  Caere^  among  the  EtruriaU. 

Sextus  Tarquinius  having  retired  to  Gabii,  as  if  to 

his  own  dominions^  was  flain  by  feme  perfons^  who 

were  glad  df  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  old  ani« 

mofitiesy  which  he  had  excited  there  by  his  rapine 

and  murders.    Lucius  Tarquinius  Superbus  reigned 

twentv*five  years.    The  government  of  kings  con- 

dnuea  from  the  buiklingof  the  city  to  die  eftabfifli* 

merit  of  its  liberty^  two  hundred  and  forty-four 

years.    After  that,  in  an  aflembly  of  the  CentorieSj 

held  by  the  Praefea  of  the  city,  were  eleftcd,  con* 

formably  to  a  plan  found  in  die  commentaries  of 

Y^        Servius  TuUius,  two  magiftrates,  called  Confub^ 

l/u  307!  Thefc  were,  Lucius  Junius  Brutus^  and  Lucius  Tar- 

^innius  Colhtinus. 
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Brutus  hinds  thi  peopUy  by  an  oatb^  never  to  rejhre  the  li^y 

government  i  obliges  7arqutnius  CoUatinus^  on  €Kcount  tf 

its  relationjbip  to  the  Tarquinii,  to  refign  the  conful/bipf  and 

retire  ftom  the  city  ;  puts  to  death  his  awn  fins ^  together 

V)itb  fome  other  young  men  of  rani,  for  a  conjpiracy  infa^jour 

tftbe  Tarquhiui  falls  in  hattk  agmnft  the  VnenHans  and 

TarquinianSf  together  wtb  bis  antagonift  Arunsyfin  tfSm^ 

perbus.     War  with  Porfena.     Exploits  of  Horatius  Cpckr, 

Muiius  Scavota^  and  Cl<xlia.     The  Claudian  tribe  Jinmdf 

,and  the  number  if  the  tribes  increafed  to  twenty-cne*     Tie 

LatineSf  attempting  to  reflore  TarquiniuSy  are  defeated  by 

Auius  PoflumiuSf  dictator.     The  commons^  on  account  of  the 

great  numbers  confined  for  debt^  fecede  to  the  f acred  mount  t 

are  appeafed^  and  brought  back^  by  the  prudence  of  Meneniur 

Agrippa*     Five  tribunes  ef  the  commons  created.     Banifi^ 

ment  and  fubfeqwent  conduR  rf  Cmus  Mardus  Corklanus* 

Firfi  pr^pfo/al  of  an  Agrarian  law*     Spurius  Caffius^  ^pi^^       ^ 

ing  to  regal  power f  put  to  death.     Oppia^  a  veflal  virgin, 

ronviiied  of  ince/l^  buried  alive.     The  Fabian  family  under '^ 

tale  the  Feientian  war^  and  are  all  cut  offy  except  one  boy* 

Wats  with  the  VolfeianSy  JEqudns^  and  Veientians.     D[f^ 

Jenfions  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians. 

1^  TJENCWORWARD  I  am  to  treat  6f  the  affairs,  book 
STx  civil  and  military,  of  a  free  people,  for  fuch  ^  j^*  ^ 
the  Romans  were  now  become ;  of  annual  magif-  y,k.  «45. 
tratesj  and  the  authority  of  the  laws  exalted  above  8#c.  $o7» 
that  of  men.  What  greatly  enhanced  the  public 
joy,  on  having  attained  to  this  ftatc  of  freedom,  wa^, 
xo  the 
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B  o  o  K  the  haughty  infolence  of  the  late  king :  for  the 
.  "*  .  former  kings  governed  in  fuch  a  mnnner,  that  all  ot 
Y.R.  «45.  them,  in  fucccflion,  might  dcfervcdly  be  reckoned 
B.c\  507-  as  founders,  of  the  feyerai  parts,  at  Icaft,  of  the  city^ 
which  they  added  to  it,  to  accommodate  the  addi- 
tional numbers  of  inhabitants,  whom  they  themfdvcs 
introduced.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  diat  the  fame 
Brutus,  who  juftly  merited  fo  great  glory,  for  having 
expelled  that  haughty  king,  would  have  hurt  the 
public  intereft  moft  materially,  had  he,  through  an 
ovcr-hafty  zeal  for  liberty,  wrefted  the  government 
from  any  one  of  the  former  princes.  For  what  mud 
have  been  the  confequence,  if  that  rabble  of  Ihep* 
herds  and  vagabonds,  fugitives  from  their  own  court*- 
tries,  having,  under  the  fanftion  of  an  inviolable 
afylum,  obtained  liberty,  or  it  leaft  impunity  j  and^ 
uncontrolled  by  dread  of  kingly  power,  had  once 
been  fet  in  commotion  by  tribunitian  ftorms,  ^nd 
had,  in  a  city  where  they  were  ftrangers,  engaged  in 
.  contefts  with  the  Patricians,  before  the  pledges  of' 
wives  and  children,  and  an  aflFeftion  for  the  foil  it- 
fclf,  which  in  length  of  time  is  acquired  from  habiti 
had  united  their  minds  in  focial  concord?  The 
ftate,  as  yet  but  a  tender  (hoot,  had  been  torn  in 
pieces  by  difcord  J  whereas  the  tranquil  moderafion  . 
of  the  government  cherifticd  it,  and,  by  due  nourifli- 
ment,  brought  it  forward  to  fuch  a  ftate,  that,  its 
powers  being  ripened,  it  was  capable  of  producing 
the  glorious  fruit  of  liberty.  The  origin  of  liberty 
is  to  be  dated  from  that  period,  ratheJ-  oil  account  of 
the  confular  government  being  limited  to  one  year, 
than, of  any  diminution  made  of  the  authority  which 
had  been  poffeffcd  by  the  kings.  The  firft  confuls 
enjoyed  all  their  privileges^  and  all  their  enfigns  of 
authority ;  in  this  refpeft,  only,  care  was  taken,  not 
to  double  the  objedts  of  terror  by  giving  the  fa(c«s 
to  both  the  confuls.  Bnitus,  with  the  confent  of  his 
colleague,  was  firft  honoured  with  the  fafces,  and  the 
zeal  which  he  had  fhewn  as  the  champion  of  liberty 

fn 
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in  refcuing  it  from  oppreflion,  was  not  greater  than  B  txx>  Kr 
that  which  he  afterwards  difplayed,  in  the  charaftep\      ^^  ^ . 
of  its  guardian.     Firft  of  all,  while  the  people  .were  y.r,  145/ 
in  raptures  at  their  new  acquifitton  of  frcedclin,  left  b*Qp  6»t* 
dicy  might  afterwards  be  perverted  by. the  impor- 
tunities or  prefencs  of  the  princes,  he  bound  them 
by  an  oath,  that  they  would  never  fuflper  any  ijian  to* 
aflume  the  authority  of  king  at  Rome*     Next,  in* 
order  that  the  fulncls  of  their  body  might  .give  the 
greater  weight  to  the  fenate,  he  filled  up  the  numf. 
ber  of  the  fenators,  which  had  been  diminiflied  by. 
the  king's  murders,  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred, 
cleding  into  that  body  the  principal  men  of  equef-^ 
trian  rank ;  and  hence  the  practice  is  faid  to  have  , 
taken  its  rile,  of  fummoning  to  the  ienate  thofe  who 
arc  Fathers,  and  thofe  who  arc  Confcripti ;  for  they 
called  thofe  who  were  elefted  into  this  new  fcnatc 
Confcripd.     This  had  a  wonderful  efFeft  towards 
producing  concord  in  the  ftate,  and  in  attaching  the 
affedion  of  the  commons  to  the  Patricians. 

II.  People  then  turned  their  attendon  to  matters 
of  religion  i  and  becaufe  fome  public  religious  rites 
had  been  ufually  performed  by  the  kings  in  perfon^ 
in  order  that  there  (hould  be  no  want  of  a  king,  in 
any  particular,  they  appointed  a  king  of  the  facri- 
ficcs.  This  office  they  made  fubjeft  to  the  jurif- 
didUon  of  the  pontiff,  fearing  left  honour,  being 
joined  to  the  title,  might  in  fome  (hape  be  injurious 
to  liberty,  which  was  then  the  firft  objeft  of  their 
concern  c  I  know  not  whether  they  did  not  carry 
to  excefs  their  great  anxiety  to  raife  bulwarks  to  it, 
pn  all  fides,  even  in  points  of  the  moft  trivial  confe- 
qufcnce ;  for  the  name  of  one  of  the  confub,  though 
there  was  no  oth^r  Aufe  of  diQike,  became  a  fubjed 
of  jealoufy  to  the  people.  It  was  alleged,  that  "  the 
^*  Tarqumii  had  been  too  long  accuftomed  to  the 
"  poflelfion  of  fovereign  power:  Prifcus  firft  be- 
^*  gani   next  indeed ,  reigned  Servlus  TuUius  i  yec 

"  though 
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tiioi^  that  interruption  occurred,   Tarquinius 

Superbus  never  loft  fight  of  the  crovn^  lo  as  to 

Y.]Lt45.  ^'  confkler  it  the  r^ht  of  another;  but,  by  yioknt 

*nCi  j^*  €•  jmj  flagitious  means,  reclaimed  it,  as  the  inherit^ 

^  ance  c*  his  ^niily.    Now,   that  Superbus  had 

<^  been  expelled,  the  goremment  was  in  the  hands 

^  of  CoUatinus ;  the  Tarquinii  knew  not  how  to 

^  Uire  in  a  private  ftation ;  the  very  name  itfelf  was 

^  difpleafing,   and  dangerous  to  liberty."     Thefe 

difooiirfes  were,  at  firft,  gradually  circulated  through 

every  i>art  of  the  city,  for  the  purpofe  of  trying  the 

dUpofition  of  the  people.    'After  the  Mpicions  of 

the  commons  had,  by  diefe  fuggeftions,  been  fuffi* 

denily  excited,  Brutus  called  them  together:  when 

they  were  aflembled,   after  firft  reciting  the  oad;i 

which  the  people  had  taken,  that  **  they  would  ne- 

*^  ver  fuffer  a  king  at  Rome,  or  any  thing  elfe  that 

**  might  be  dangerous  to  liberty  ,'*  he  told  them^ 

that  "  they  muft  fupport  this  rcfolurion  with  their 

*^  utmoft  power  r  and  that  no  circumftance,  of  any 

•'  tendency  that  way,  ought  to  be  overlooked :  that 

'^  from  his  regard  to  the  peribn  alluded  to^  he  men- 

**  tioned  the  m^atter  unwillingly ;  nor  wodd  he  have 

^^  mentioned  it  at  all,  did  not  his  afieftion  for  the 

*^  commonwealth  outweigh  aU  other  confideradons. 

«<  The  Roman  people  did  not  think  that  they  had 

**  recovered  entire  liberty :  the  regal  family,  the  re- 

5*  gal  name  remained,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  in 

■*  the  government :    this  was  a  circumftance,  not 

<*  merely  unpropirious,  but  dangerous,  to  liberty. 

*^  Do  you,  Lucius  Tarquinius,  of  your  own  accord, 

«  remove  from  us  this  apprehenfion :  we  remem- 

"   «^  ber,    we   acknowledge    that    you   expelled  the 

**  princes :   complete  your  kindiwfs :  carry  hence 

«  their  name.     Your  countrylhen,  on  my  rccom- 

«*  mendation,  will  not  only  give  you  up  your  pro- 

•^  perty,  but  if  you  have  occafion  for  more,  will 

«  make  liberal  additions  to  it.     Depart  in  friend- 

*«  ftiip.    Deliver  the  ftate  from  this,  it  may^  be 

"  groun4- 
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<*  grOuncUtfij  apprehenfioni ;  but  the  ofMoion  b^^^K 
«  deeply  rooted  in  their  mtnds>  that,  only  intk  the  .  "v,^ 
*^  race  of  the  Tarquinii,  will  kingly  power  depart  yol-hs' 
««  hence."  Aftoniflimcnt  at  this  extraordinary  and  *^  «^- 
unexpected  aiFair>  at  iirft^  deprired  the  conful  of  aft 
power  of  fpeech ;  and  when  he  afosrwards  began  tO' 
ipeak^  the  principal  men  of  the  ftatc  gathered  round 
him,  and  with  earneft  importunity  urged  the  iame 
requeft.  Others  affeCbed  him  lefs ;  but  when  Spuv 
rkfi  Lucredus,  his  fuperior  in  age,  and  dignity  of 
charaiSbeir,  and  his  father-in-law  befides,  began  to 
try  every  method  of  perfuafion,  uQng,  by  turns,  ar^- 
guments  and  intreaties,  that  he  wotdd  fi^er  himleif 
to  be  overcome  by  the  general  knk  of  his  country* 
men,  the  conful,  fearing  left  hereafcer,  when  he 
Ihiwiid  have  returned  to  a  private  ftadon,  the  fame 
meafures  might  be  ufed  againft  him,  with  the  addi^ 
tion  perhaps  of  confifcation  of  his  property,  and  other 
marks  of  ignominy,  refigned  the  office  of  confidi^ 
aod>  removing  all  his  effefts  to  Lavinium,  with-> 
drew  from  the  territories  of  the  ftatc.  Brutus,  ia 
purfuance  of  a  decrtc  of  the  fenate,  propofed  to  the 
people,  ^that  all  who  were  of  the  Tarqutnian  fitmily 
fliould  be  baniihed  i  and  in  an  aflcmbly  x>f  the  Cen«i 
turieSf  he  eleded  for  his  coUeague^  Publios  Vale« 
rtus»  who  had  been  his  affiftant  in  expelBBg  the 
Fcgral&mily. 

IIL  No  perlbn  now  doubted  but  war  would  be 
iamnediately  commenced  by  the  Tarquinii:  that 
event,,  however,  did  not  take  place  fo  icon  as  was  ex* 
pefteda  But>  what  they  entertained  no  apptehenfioft 
of,  liberty  was  very  near  being  k>f^  by  fecret  machi* 
nadons  and  treachery.  Th(re  were,  amoi^  the  Ro^ 
man  youth,  feveral  young  men  of  no  inconfiderablQ 
families,  who,  during  the  reign  of  the  king,  had 
indulged  their  pkafures  too  freely ;  and  being  of  the 
jBime  agc»  and  conftant  companions  of  the  younger 
Tarqut&ii»  had  been  accuftomed  to  Uve  in  a  princely 

ftyle: 
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fiyle:  die  privikges  of  all  ranks  beiqg  now  reduced 
_  to  one  level,  thcfe  grew  uneafy  at  the  reftraint  hcie- 
Y.Rr«45.  bjr  laid  on  their  irregurarities,  and  complained  hea* 
B*C.  S07.  yiiy  among  thcmfclvcs,  that  the  liberty  of  others  had 
impofed  flavery  on  ^em.  ^*  A  king  was  a  human 
^  being;  from  him  might  a  requeft  be  obtained, 
"  wherficr  right  or  wrong}  with  him  there  wa$ 
^  room  for  mvour,  and  for  a&s  of  kindneft ;  he 
•^  could  be  angry,  and  he  coukl  forgive ;  he  knew 
^  a  diftindion  between  a  friend  and  an  enemy.  But 
^  tke  law  was  a  deaf  inexorable  being,  calculated 
«^  rather  for  the  fccurity  and  advantage  of  the  poor,* 
*<-'  than  of  tiie  rich ;  and  admitted  of  no  relaxation  or 
**  indulgence,  if  its  bounds  were  tranfgreffcd.  Men 
•*  being  liable  to  fo  many  miftakes,  to  have  no  other 
•^  fccurity  but  innocence,  is  a  hazardous  fituatibn.'* 
While  their  minds  were  in  this  diicontented  ftatc,. 
ambafladors  arrived  from  the  Tarquinii,  who,  with- 
out any  mention  of  their  reftoration,  demanded  only 
their  effefbs:  the  fenate,  having  granted  them  an 
audience,  continued  their  deliberations  on  the  fub- 
}c6l  for  feveral  days,  being  apprehenfive  that  a  re- 
iu&l  to  give  them  up,  would  afford  a  plaufiUe  rea> 
ion  for  a  war,  and  the  giving  them  up,  a  fund  in 
aid  of  it.  Meanwhile  die  ambaflkdors  were  buGly 
employed  in  fchemes  of  another  nature :  whilft  they 
openly  demanded  the  cfFedts,  they  were  fecrctly 
forming  a  plan  for  recovering  the  thfone,  and  ad- 
drefling  themielves  to  the  young  nobles,  ieemingly 
Oft  the  bufinefs  which  they  were  fuppofed  to  have  in 
/  charge,  they  made  trial  of  their  difpofitions.  To^ 
thofe  who  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  their  propo&lsj^ 
they  delivered  letters  from  the  Tarquinii,  and  con-^ 
ceited  meafures  with  them  for  receiving  thofe  princes 
privately  into  the  city  by  night* 

•  IV.  The  bufinefs  was  firft:  intruded  to  the  bro- 
thers of  the  name  of  Vitcllii,  and  thofe  of  the  name 
of  Aqviillii ;  a  G&cr  of  the  Vitellii  had  bee^  married 
-  to 
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to  the  conful  Brutus,  and  there  were  two  fons  born  book 
of'that  marriage,  now  grown  up,  Titus  and  Tibe-  .  '  -/-_j 
rius :  thefe  were  led  in,  by  their  uncles,  to  take  part  y.r.  445. 
in  the  defign ;  and  feVeral  others  of  the  young  nobi-  ^•^-  s<^7* 
lity  were  drawn  into  the  confpiracy,  whofc  names, 
at  this  diftance  of  time,  arc  unknown.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  ©pinion  of  thofe,  who  advifed  the  giving 
up  of  the  efifcfts,  having  prevailed  in  the  fenate,  this 
afforded  the  ambafladors  a  pretext  for  delaying  in 
the  city,  bccaufe  they  had  been  allowed  time  by  the 
confols,  to  procure  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  effefts  of  the  princes ;  and  all  this  time  they  fpent 
in  confultations  with  the  confpirators,  and  had,  by 
prefling  inftanccs,  prevailed  upon  them,  to  give 
them  letters  for  the  Tarquinii ;  for,  *«  without  thefe, 
*^  how  could  they  be  fo  fully  affured,  as  an  affair  of 
*'  that  high  importance  required,  that  this  report  of 
<*  the  ambafladors  was  not  groundlefs  ?"  Thefe  let- 
ters, given  as  a  pledge  of  their  fincerity,  proved  the 
means  of  detefting  the  plot:  for  the  day  before  that 
on  which  they  were  to  return  to  the  Tarquinii,  the 
ambaffadors  happening  to  fup  with  the  Vitellii,  and 
the  confpirators  having  here  in  private  hid  much 
converfation,  as  was  natural,  on  the  fubjeft  of  their 
new  enterprife,  their  difcourfe  was  overheard  by  one 
of  the  flaves,  who  had,  before  this,  difcovcred  that 
fuch  a  defign  was  in  agitation,  but  waited  for  this 
opportunity,  until  the  letters  (hould  be  given  to  the 
ambaffadors ;  becaufc  thefe,  being  feized,  would  fur- 
nilh  full  proof  of  the  tranfaftion.  As  foon  as  he 
found  that  they  were  delivered,  he  made  a  difcovery 
of  the  affair  to  the  confuls.  The  confuls,  fetting 
out  from  home  dircdlly,  and  apprehending  the  am- 
baffadors and  confpirators  in  the  fad,  effeftually 
cruflied  the  affair  without  any  tumult ;  taking  par- 
ticular care,  with  regard  to  the  letters,  that  they 
Ihould  not  cfcape  them.  They  inftantly  threw  the 
traitors  into  chains,  but  hefitated  for  fome  time  with 
regard  to  proceeding  againft  the  ambaffadors  i  and 
VOL.  I.  I  though, 


f/o 
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o  o  K  though,  by  their  behaviour,  they  had  deferved  to  be 
^i^_f  treated  as  enemies,  yet  regard  to  the  law  of  nati.cns 


Y  R.  245.  prevailed. 
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V.  With  refpcft  to  the  cffefts  of  the  princc»> 
which  they  had  before  ordered  to  be  reftored,  the 
bufinefs  was  now  laid  before  the  fenate,  for  re-con- 
fide rations  and  they,  actuated  entirely  by  refcnt- 
mcnt,  decreed,  that  they  fhould  not  be  reftored,  but 
converted  to  the  ufc  of  the  ftace.  They  were,  there- 
fone,  given  up  to  the  commons  as  plunder,  with  the 
intent,  that  thefe,  after  fuch  an  aft  t)f  violence 
againft  the  princes,  as  the  plundering  of  their  efFcdb^ 
might  for  ever  lofe  all  hope  of  reconciliation  with 
them.  The  land  of  the  I'arquinii,  which  lay  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  Tiber,  being  confecrated  ta 
Mars,  has,  from  that  time,  been  called  the  Field  of 
Mars.  It  happened,  tha^  there  was  then  on  that 
grt)und  a  crop  of  corn,  ripe  for  the  fickle,  and,  be- 
caufe  it  would  be  an  impiety  to  make  ufc  of  this 
produce  of  the  field,  a  great  ninnber  of  men  were 
fent  in  at  once,  who,  having  rut  it  down,  carried  it 
in  bafkcts,  and  threw  it,  grain  and  ftraw  together,, 
into  the  Tiber,  whofe  waters  were  low  at  that  time> 
as  is  generally  the  cafe  in  the  middle  of  fummer. 
The  heaps  of  corn  then  being  frequently  ftopped  for 
a  while  in  the  fliallows,  and  having  contrafted  a  co- 
vering of  mud,  fvnk,  and  remained  fixed,  and  by 
thefe  means,  with  the  afflux  of  pther  materials  whicK 
the  ftream  is  apt  to  carry  down,  an  ifland  *  was  gra- 
dually formed.  I  fuppofe  that  mounds  were  after- 
wards added,  and  aflillance  given  by  art,  to  raife  the 
furface  to  its  prefcnt  height,  and  give  it  fufficient 
firmncfs  to  fupport  temples  and  porticoes.  After 
the  people  had  made  plunder  of  the  cffefts  of  the 
princes,  the  traitors  were  condemned  and  executed* 

*  Between  the  Janiculum  and  the  ci:y.     It  was  afrerwardf  called 
the  Holy  lUand,  trgm  the  /lumber  of  {erople«  built  upon  it. 

And 
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And  the  execution  was  the  ipore  remarkable  on  this  book 
account,  that  his  office  of  conful,  impofcd  on  a  fa-  ^  ^^L  ^ 
ther  the  fevere  duty  of  inflifting  punifhmcnt  on  his  y.r.  445. 
own  fons  ;  and  that  he,  who  ought  not  to  have  been  B.  C.  5«7« 
prefcnt  as  a  fpeftator,  was  yet  the  very  perfon  whom 
fortune  pitched  on  to  exaft  the  penalty  of  their  of- 
fence. The  youths,  all  of  the  firft  diftinAion,  ftood 
tied  to  (lakes,  but  the  fons  of  the  conful  entirely  en- 
gaged the  eyes  of  all  the  fpedators,  as  if  the  others 
were  perfons  unknown  5  and  people  felt  compaCTion, 
not  only  for  their  punilhment,  but  even  for  the 
crime  by  which  they  had  brought  it  on  themfclves : 
to  think  that  "  they  could,  during  that  year  parti- 
"  cularly,'havc  been  induced  to  entertain  a  defign 
"  of  betraying  their  country,  juft  delivered  from  ty- 
"  ranny,  their  father  its  deliverer,  the  confullliip, 
«  which  had  commenced  in  the  Junian  family,  the 
"  Patricians,  commons,  whatever  men  and  gods, 
"  Rome  held  in  higheft  veneration,  into  the  hands 
"  of  one  who  was  formerly  a  tyrannical  king,  now 
"  an  enraged  exile."  The  confuls  mounted  their 
throne,  and  the  liftors  were*  lent  to  perform  the  exe- 
cution :  after  ftripping  them  naked,  they  beat  them 
with  rods,  and  beheaded  them ;  whilft,  through  the 
whole  procefs  of  the  affair,  the  father,  his  looks, 
and  his  countenance,  afforded  an  extraordinary  fpec- 
tacle,  the  feelings  of  the  father  often  forcing  their 
way  through  the  charadter  of  the  magiftratc  enfor- 
cing the  execution  of  the  laws.  After  the  criminals 
were  punifned,  in  order  to  exhibit  a  ftriking  exam- 
ple for  the  prevention  of  crimes,  in  their  treatment 
of  the  feveral  parties,  they  gave,  as  a  reward  to  the 
difcoverer,  a  fum  of  money  out  of  the  treafury,  his 
freedom,  and  the  rights  of  a  citizen.  This  man  is 
faid  to  be  the  firft  who  was  made  free  by  the  Vin- 
dixSta*.      Some  think  that  the  term  "  Vindifta" 

was 

*  The  vindi^a  was  a  roH,  or  wand,  with  which  the  confiily  in  early 
times,  aficrwardi  the  city  prastor,  (trtfck.  the  (lave  prtlentedto  h  «n  for 

I  2  enfran- 
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BOOK  was  takch  from  Kim,  his  name  having  been  Vindi- 
.  ^l*  .  cius :  after  him,  it  obt^iincd,  as  a  rule,  that  who- 
y  R.  »4.5.  ever  was  made  free  in  that  manner,  Ihould  be  con- 
jj.  t\  507.  fidercd  as  admitted  a  citizen. 

VI.  Tarquinius,  on  being  informed  of  thcfc 
tranlaclions,  became  inflamed,  not  only  with  grief 
for  the  difappointment  of  fuch  promifing  hopes,  but 
with  hatred  and;  refentment;  and,  finding  every  pafs 
fhut  againft  fecret  plots,  determined  to -have  recourfe 
to  open  war;  and,  to  that  end,  went  round  all  the 
cities  of  Etruria,  in  the  character  of  a  fuppliant,  ad- 
drefllng  himfelf  particularly  to  the  people  of  Veil 
and  Tarquinii,  jntreating  them,  "  not  to  fufFcr  him, 
"  who  was  fprung  from  themfclves,  and  of  the  fame 
"  blood ;  who  was  lately  poflelTcd  of  fo  great  a 
'•  kingdom,  now  exiled  and  in  want,  to  perifh  be- 
"  fore  their  eyes,  togethei/with  the  young  men  his 
"  fons.  Others  had  been  invited  from  foreign 
•^  countries  to  Rome,  to  fill  the  throne;  but  he, 
*^  when  in  pofleffion  of  the  government,  and  while 
**  he  was  employing  his  arms  in  cxtendihg  the  li- 
"  mits  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  cxpeUed  by  a 
"  villanous-  confpiracy  of  men  who  were  moft 
"  clofcly  connefted  with  him ;  who,  becaufe  no  one 
"  of  their  number  was  qualified  to  hold  the  reins  of 
"  government,  had  forcibly  fliared  the  fcveral  parts 
"  of  it  among  them,  and  had  given  up  his  property 
"  to  be  plundered  by  the  populace,  to  the  intent 
'^  that  all  might  be  equally  guilty.  He  only  wifhed 
"  to  be  rcftored  to  his  own  country  and  crown,  and 
**  to  be  avenged  on  his  ungrateful  fubjeds.  He 
"  befought  them  to  fupport  and  aflift  him,  and,-  at 
"  the  fame  time,  to  take  revenge  for  the  injuries 

enfrancl'ifementy  the  owner  having  previously  given  him  a  flight  blow, 
ami  let  him  go  out  of  his  hands.  The  prxtor  then  gave  the  rod  to  a 
]i£lor,  who  likcwife  (Iruck  the  perfon  manumitted.  He  was  then  re- 
gilteicd  as  a  fretman,  and  affumcd  the  cap,  the  fynibol  of  iibeitjTy  with 
much  cereniQny,  in  the  temple  of  Fetonia. 

*^  which 
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"  \^hich  they  thcmfelves  had  fuftained  of  old,  for  book 
"  their  legions  fo  often  flaughtered,  and  their  lands  .  _  ^  ^ 
**  taken  from  them."  Thefe  arguments  had  the  y.r.  a^s- 
defired  efFed  on  the  Veientians,  every  one  of  whom  ^  ^'-  5«>/« 
carneftly,  and  with  menaces,  declared  that  they 
ought  now  at  leaft,  with  a  Roman  at  their  head,  to 
efface  the  memory  of  their  difgraces,  and  reclaim, 
by  arms,  what  they  had  loft.  The  people  of  Tar- 
quinii  were  moved  by  his  name,  and  his  relation  to 
themfelvcs :  they  thought  it  redounded  to  their  ho- 
nour, that  their  countrymen  Ihould  reign  at  Rome. 
Thus  two  armies  of  two  ftates  followed  Tarquinius 
to  demand  his  reftoration,  and  profecute  war  againft 
the  Romans.  When  they  advanced  into  the  Ro- 
man territories,  the  confuls  marched  out  to  meet  the 
enemy.  Valerius  led  the  infantry,  in  order  of  battle; 
Brutus,  with  the  cavalry,  marched  at  fome  diftance  "" 
before  them,  in  order  to  procure  intelligence.  In 
Jikc  manner,  the  vanguard  of  the  enemy  was  com- 
pofed  of  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Aruns  Tar- 
,quinius,  the  king's  fon ;  the  king  himfclf  followed 
with  the  legions.  Aruns,  perceiving  at  a  diftance, 
by  the  liftors,  that  a  cotiful  was  there,  and  after- 
wards, on  a  nearer  approach,  plainly  diftinguilhing 
Brutus  by  his  face,  became  inflamed  with  rage,  and 
cried  out,  "  That  is  the  man  who  has  driven  us  as 
"  exiles  from  our  country ;  fee  how  he  marches  in 
"  ftare,  decorated  with  bur  cnfigns :  ye  gods,  aven- 
"  gers  of  kings,  affift  me!"  He  then  fpurrcd  on 
his  horfe,  and  drove  furioufly  againft  the  conful. 
Brutus  perceived  that  the  attack  was  meant  for  him; 
and,  as  it  was,  at  that  time,  reckoned  not  improper 
for  generals  diemfelves  to  engage  in  fight,  he  eagerly 
offered  himfelf  to  the  combat;  and  they  advanced 
againft  each  other  with  fuch  furious  ^niAiofity,  nei- 
ther thinking  of  guarding  his  own  perfon,  but  folely 
intent  on  wounding  his  enemy,  that,  in  the  violence 
of  the  confliA,  each  of.them  received  his  antagonift's 
fpcar  in  his  body,  through  his  buckler,  and  being 

13  entangled 
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BOOK  entangled  together  by  the  two  fpears,  they  both  fell 

^  J^^^  J  lifclefs  from  their  horfes.    At  the  fame  time,  the  reft 

Y.R.  245.  of  the  cavalry  began  to  engage,  and  were  (hortly  af- 

B.  C.  507.  ter  joined  by  the  infantry :  a  battle  then  enfucd,  in. 

which  viftory  fcemed  alternately  to  incline  to  either 

party,  the  advantage  on  both  fides  being  ncary  equal: 

the  right  wings  of  both  armies  got  the  better,  and 

the  left  were  worfted :   the  Veientians,  accuftomed 

to  be  vanquiJhed  by  the  Roman  troops,  were  routed 

and  difpcrfcd :  the  Tarquinians,  a  new  enemy,  not 

only  kept  dieir  ground,  but  even,  on  their  fide, 

made  the  Romans  give  way. 

VII.  Though  fuch  was  the  ifflie  of  the  battle,  yet 
fo  great  terror  took  pofieflion  of  Tarqwinius  and  the 
Etrurians,  that,  giving  up  the  entcrprifc  as  imprac- 
ticable, both  armies,  the  Vcientian  and  the  Tar- 
quinian,  retired  by  night  to  their  refpe^Uvc  coun- 
tries. To  the  accounts  of  this  batdc,  writers  have 
added  miracles ;  that,  during  the  filence  of  the  fol- 
-  lowing  night,  a  loud  voice  was  uttered  from  the  Ar- 
fian  wood,  which  was  believed  to  be  the  voice  of 
Sylvanus,  in  thcfe  words:  *^  The  number  of  the 
"  Etrurians  who  fell  in  the  engagement  w^as  the 
*'  greater  by  one.  The  Romans  have  the  viftory.^ 
The  Romans  certainly  departed  -from  the  field  as 
conquerors,  the  Etrurians  as  vanqiiiflied  :  for  when 
day  appeared,  and  not  one  of  the  enemy  was  to  be 
fcen,  the  conful,  Publius  Valerius,  coUcftcd  the 
fpoils,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Rome.  He  ce- 
lebrated the  funeral  of  his  colleague  with  the  utmoft 
degree  of  magnificence,  which  thofe  times  could 
aff^brd  5  but  a  much  higher  mark  of  honour  to  the 
deceafed,  was  the  grief  exprelfed  by  the  public,  An- 
gularly remarkable  in  this  particular,  that  the  ma- 
trons mourned  for  him  as  for  a  parent,  during  a 
whole  year,  in  gratitude  for  his  vigorous  exertions 
in  avenging  the  cauic  of  violated  chaftity.  In  a  little 
time,  the  conful  wlio  furvived,  fo  changeable  are  the 

minds 
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fnln^s  of  the  populace,  from  having  enjoyed  a  high  book 
degree  of  popularity,  became  an  objcfl  not  only  of.  ^^'  ^ 
jealoufy,  but  of  fufpicion,  attended  with  a  charge  of  y.r.  145. 
an  atrocious  nature :  it  was  given  out  that  he  afpired  B-  c  507. 
at  the  fovcreignty,  becaufc  he  had  not  fubftituced  a 
colleague  in  the  room  of  Brutus ;  and  befides,  was 
building  a  houfc  on  the  fummit  of  mount  Velia, 
which,  in  fiich  a  lofty  and  ftrong  fituation,  would  be 
an  impregnable  fortrefs.  The  conful's  mind  was 
deeply  afFefted  with  concern  and  indignation,  at 
iinding  that  fuch  reports  were  circulated  and  be- 
lieved ;  he  therefore  fummoncd  the  people  to  an  af- 
Icmbly,  and  ordering  the  fafces  to  be  lowered  *, 
mounted  the  roftrum.  It  was  a  fight  highly  plcaGng 
to  the  multitude,  to  find  the  enfigns  of  fovcreignty 
lowered  to  them,  and  an  acknowledgment  thus 
openly  given,  that  the  majefty  and  power  of  die 
people  were  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  conful.  Atten- 
tion being  ordered,  the  conful  extolled  the  good  for- 
tune of  his  colleague,  who,  "  after  having  accom- 
^*  pliflied  the  deliverance  of  his  country,  and  being 
*'  raifed  to  the  higheft  poft  of  honour,  met  with 
**  death,  while  fighting  in  defence  of  the  republic, 
*^  when  his  glory  had  arrived  at  full  maturity,  but 
^'  had  not  yet  been  converted  into  jealoufy :  whereas 
**  he  himfelf,  having  furvived  his  glory,  was  become 
**  an  objeft  of  calumny  and  jealoufy  5  and  from  the 
"  character  of  deliverer  of  his  country,  had  funk  to 
^*  a  level  with  the  Aquillii  and  Vitellii.  Will  no  de- 
^'  gpee  of  merit  then,"  faid  he,  ^'  ever  gain  your 
-**  confidence,  fo  far  as  to  be  fccure  from  the  attacks 
**  of  fufpicion  ?  Could  I  have  the  leaft  apprehenfion 
"  that  I,  the  bitterefl:  enemy  to  kings,  Ihould  un- 
*^  dergo  the  charge  of  aiming  at  kingly  power  ? 
*^  Suppofing  that  I  dwelt  in  the  very  citadel,  and  in 
*'  the  Capitol,  could  I  believe  tha;  I  was  an  objeft 

*  At  the  C»mt  time»  he  took  the  axes  out  of  the  fafces,  and  they 
Wf  rc  never,  afterwards,  carried  in  the  fafces  of  the  confuis  within  the 
£ity. 
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BOOK"  of  terror  to  my  countrymen  ?  Docs  my  reputation 
^  _  '_  .  "  among  you  depend  on  fo  mere  a  trifle  ?  Is  my 
Y.  K.14.5.  "  title  to  yoiir  confidence  fo  flightly  founded,  that 
B.  c.  507.  €c  j^  js  yjjore  to  be  confidered  where  I  am,  than  what 
"  I  am  ?  Citizens,  the  houfe  of  Publius  Valerius 
^*  Ihall  be  no  obftrudion  to  your  freedom  j  the  Ve- 
"  lian  mount  (hall  be  fccure  to  you:  I  will  not  only 
"  bring  down  my  houfe  to  the  plain,  but  will  fix  it 
"  under  the  hill,  that  your  dwellings  may  overlook 
<'  that  of  your  fufpcftcd  countryman.  Let  thofe 
"  build  on  the  Velian  mount  to  whom  ye  can  better 
«  intruft  your  liberty,  than  to  Publius  Valerius/* 
Immediately  all  the  materials  were  brought  down 
from  the  Velian  mount,  and  the  houfe  was  built  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  the  temple  of  viftory  now 
itands. 

VIII.  Some  laws  were  then  propofed  by  the  con- 
ful,  which  not  only  cleared  him  from  all  fufpicion  of 
a  defign  to  poffcfs  himfclf  of  regal  power,  but  whofe 
tendency  was  fo  contrary  thereto,  that  they  even  ren- 
dered him  popular,  and  from  thence  he  acquired  the 
furnijme  of  Publicola.  Such,  particularly,  was  that 
concerning  an  appeal  to  the  people  againft  the  de- 
crees of  the  magift rates,  and  that  which  devoted 
both  the  perfcn,  and  goods,  of  any  who  (hould  forra 
z  defign  of  afiiiming  regal  power.  Thefc  laws 
were  highly  acceptable  to  the  populace,  and,  having 
efi^edled  the  ratification  of  tliem,  while  alone  in  of- 
fice, in  order  that  the  credit  of  them  might  be  en- 
tirely his  own,  he  then  held  an  aflfembly  for  the  elecr 
tion  of  a  new  colleague.  The  conful  eltded  was 
Spurius  Lucretius,  who,  being  far  advanced  in  years,^ 
and  too  feeble  to  fupport  the  duties  of  his  office, 
died  in  a  few  days  after.  Marcus  Horatius  Pulvillus 
was  fubfliituted  in  the  room  of  Lucretius.  In  fomc 
old  writers  I  find  no  mention  of  Lucretius  as  conful ; 
they  place  Horatius  as  immediate  fucceflbr  to  Bru- 
tus;    I  fuppofe  he  was  not  taken  notice  ofi  becaufc 

his 
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his  confulate  was  not  fignalized  by  any  important  book 
tianfaftion.     The  tcniplc  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol  »       *  _f 
had  not  yet  been  dedicated ;  the  confuls  Valerius  and  Y.  R.a45. 
Horatius  caft  lots  which  ftiould  perform  the  dedica-  ^*  C,  507* 
tioq,  and  it  fell  to  Horatius.     Publicola  fet  out  to 
condudt  the  war  againft  the  Veientians.     The  friends 
of  Valerius  (hewed  more  difpleafurc,than  thcoccafion 
merited,  at  the  dedication  of  a  temple  fo  celebrated 
being  given  to  Horatius.     Having  endeavoured,  by 
every  means,  to  prevent  its  taking  place,  and  all  their 
attempts  having  failed  of  fucccfs,  when  the  conful 
had  already  laid  his  hand  on  the  door-poft,  and  was 
employed  in  offering  prayers  to  the  gods,  they  haftily 
addreffed  him  with  the  ftiocking  intelligence,  that  his 
fon  was  dead,  and  iniifted  that  his  family  being  thus 
defiled,  he  could  not  dedicate  the  temple.     Whether 
he  doubted  the  truth  of  the  intelligence,  or  whether 
it  was  owing  to  great  firmnefs  of  mind,  we  are  not  in- 
formed with  certainty,  nor  is  it  eafy  to  conjcfture ; 
but  he  was  no  farther  diverted  from  the  bufinefs  he 
was  engaged  in,  by  that  information,  than  juft  to  give, 
orders  that  the  body  ftiould  be  buried;  and,  ttiU 
holding  trie  poft,  he  finifhed  his  prayer,  and  dedicated 
the  temple.     Such  were  the  tranfaftions  at  hothe  and 
abroad,  which  occurred  during  the  firft  year  after  the 
cxpulfion  of  the  royal  family.     The  next  confuls  ap-  y.'R.j^f, 
pointed  were,  Publius  Valerius,  a  fccond  time,  and  B.  c.  5#6. 
Titus  Lucretius. 

IX.  Meanwhile,  the  Tarquinii  had  carried  their 
complaints  to  Lars  Porfena,  king  of  Clufium  ;  and 
there,  mixing  admonitions  with  intreaties,  they  at 
one  time  befought  him  that  he  would  not  fuffer 
them,  who  derived  their  origin  from  Etruria,  and 
were  of  the  fame  blood  and  name,  to  fpend  their 
lives  in  poverty  and  exile ;  then  warned  him  "  not 
"  to  let  this  new  praftice  of  dethroning  kings  pro- 
"  ceed  without  chaftifement ;  reminding  him,  that 
^^  liberty  had  in  itfclf  fuiEcient  fweets  to  allure  others 

"  to 
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B  o  o  K  c<  to  follow  the  example,  unlcls  kings  would  llicw 
^  -^'  f  "  the  fame  degree  of  vigour,  in  fupport  of  kingly 
Y.R.  246.  "  power,  which  the  people  exerted  to  wreft  it  from 
fi.  Q,  506.  «<  them :  the  higheft  ranks  would  be  reduced  to  a 
*«  level  with  the  loweft :  there  would  be  no  digni- 
*^  ty,  no  pre-eminence  among  the  fcvcral  members 
<«  of  fociety :  there  would  foon  be  an  end  of  regal 
"  power,  an  inftitution  which  among  gods  and  men 
**  was  held  in  the  higheft  degree  of  eftimation." 
Porfena,  confidcring  it  as  highly  conducive  to  the 
honour  of  Etruria,  that  there  fhould  be  a  king  at 
Rome,  and  alfo  tliat  that  king  fhould  be  of  Etruri- 
an race,  led  an  army  to  Rome,  determined  to  fup- 
port his  pretenfions  by  force  of  arms.  Never  on 
any  former  occafion  were  the  fenatc  ftruck  with 
.  fuch  terror,  fo  powerftil  was  the  ftate  of  Cluiium 
at  that  time,  and  fo  great  the  name  of  Porfena :  nor 
were  they  in  dread  of  their  enemies  only,  but  alfo  of 
their  own  countrymen;  left  the  Roman  populace, 
overcome  by  their  fears,  might  admit  the  kings  into 
the  city,  and,  for  the  fake  of  peace,  fubmilto  Ikvery. 
The  fenate,  therefore,  at  this  feafon  praftifed  many 
conciliatory  meafures  toward  the  commons :  their 
firft  care  was  applied  to  the  markets,  and  people 
were  fent,  fome  to  the  Volfcians,  others  to  Cumae, 
to  pnrchafe  corn  3  the  privilege  alfo  of  feUing  fait, 
bccaufc  the  price  had  been  raifed  to  an  extravagant 
liCight,  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  private  perfons, 
and  placed  entirely  under  the  management  of  go- 
vernment 5  the  commons  were  alfo  exempted  from 
port  duties,  and  taxes;  that  tbe  public  expences 
might  fall  upon  the  rich,  who  were  equal  to^the  bur- 
then, the  poor  paying  tax  fufficient  if  they  educated  ^ 
their  children.  This  indulgent  care  fhewn  by  the 
fenate,  prefervcd  fuch  harmony  in  the  ftate,  even 
during  the  people's  fevere  fufFcrings  afterwards,  from 
fiege,  and  famine,  that  the  name  of  king  was  not 
more  abhorred  by  the  higheft,  than  by  the  loweft  j 
nor  did  any  finglc  perfon,  in  after  times,  ever  ac- 
quire 
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quire  fuch  a  high  degree  of  popularity  by  artful  in-  ^  ^  o  k 
trigues,  as  the  whole  fcnatc  then  obtained  by  tht\r  ,  -'- _f 
wife  adminiftration.  Y.R.  145. 


X.  As  the  enemy  drew  nigh,  every  one  removed 
haftily  from  the  country  into  the  city,  on  every  fide 
of  which  ftrong  guards  were  pofted.  Some  parts 
feemed  well  fccurcd  by  the  walls,  others  by  the  Ti- 
ber running  clofc  to  them.  The  Sublician  bridge 
was  very  near  affording  the  enemy  an  entrance,  had 
it  not  been  for  one  man,  Horatius  Cpcles  :  no  other 
bulwark  had  the  fortune  of  Rome  on  that  day.  He 
happened  to  be  pofted  on  guard  at  the  bridge,  and 
when  he  faw  the  Janiculum  taken  by  a  fuddcn  af- 
fault,  and  the  enemy  pouring  down  from  thence  in 
full  fpeed,  his  countrymen  in  diforder  and  confofion, 
no  longer  attempting  oppofition,  but  quitting  their 
ranks,  he  caught  hold  of  every  one  that  he  could, 
endeavoured  to  ftop  them,  and  appealing  to  gods 
and  men,  aflured  them,  that  "  it  was  in  vain  that 
**  they  fled,  after  dcferting  the  poft  which  could 
*'  proted  them ;  that  if  they  pafled  the  bridge,  and 
*'  left- it  behind  them,  they  would  foon  fee  greater 
"  numbers  of  the  enemy  in  the  Palatium  and  the 
*'  Capitol,  than  in  the  Janiculum  5  wherefore  he 
"  advifcd  and  warned  them  to  break  down  the 
*'  bridge,  by  their  fwords,  fire,  or  any  other  efFec- 
"  tual  means,  while  he  fhould  fuftain  the  attack  of 
'*  the  enemy,  as  long  as  it  was  poflible  for  one  per- 
"  fon  to  withftand  them/*  He  then  advanced  to 
the  firft  entrance  of  the  bridge,  and  being  eafily  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  thofe  who  Ihewed  their  backs  in  re- 
treating fronri  the  fight,  by  his  facing  to  the  front, 
with  his  arms  prepared  for  aftion,  he  aftoni/hed  the 
enemy  by  fuch  wonderful  intrepidity  i  fhamc  how- 
ever prevailed  on  two  to  remain  with  him^  Spuriusi 
Lartius,  and  Titus  Hcrminius,  both  of  them  men  of 
diftinguifhed  families  and  characters :  with  their  af- 
fjftance  he^,  for  a  time,  fupported  the  firft  ftorm  of 
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B  o  o  K  the  danger,  and  the  mod  furious  part  of  the  fight: 
,    _  '      then,  when  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  bridge  was  lefr, 
Y.  R.246.  and  thofe  who  were  employed  in  breaking  it  down 
B.C. 506.  called  upon  them  to  retire,  he  obliged  thefe  alfo  to 
retire  to  a  place  of  fafcty ;  then  darting  fierce  me- 
nacing looks  at  each  of  the  leaders  of  the  Etrurians, 
he  fometimes  challenged  them  fingly,  fomctimes  up- 
braided them  all  together,   as   (laves   of  haughty 
kings,  who,  incapable  of  relifhing  liberty  themfelvcs, 
had  come  to  wreft  it  from  others.     For  a  confider- 
able   time  they  hefitated,  each  looking  about  for 
fome  other  to  begin  the  'combat :  fhamc  at  length 
put  their  troops  in  motion,  and  fetting  up  a  (houc 
they  poured  their  javelins  from  all  fides  againft  their 
fingle  opponent :  all  which  having  ftuck  in  the  fliield 
with  tvhich  he  guarded  himfelf,  and  he  ftill  perfiftihg 
with  the  fame  undaunted  refolution,  and  with  haugh- 
ty ftrides,  to  keep  poffeflion  of  the  bridge,  they  had 
now  refolved,  by  making  a  violent  pufti,  to  thruft 
him  down  from  it,  when  the  crafh  of  the  faUing 
bridge,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  (hout  raifed  by  the 
Romans,  for  joy  at  having  completed  their  purpofe, 
filled  them  with  fudden  difmay,  and  flopped  them 
from  proceeding  in  the  attempt.  .  Then  Codes  fays, 
*'  Holy  father,  Tiberinus,  I  befecch  thee  to  receive 
"  thefe  arms,  and  this  thy  foldier,  into  thy  propitious 
"  ftream."     With  thefe  words,  armed  as  he  was,  he 
leaped  down  into  the  Tiber,  and  through  Ihowers  of 
darts  which  fell  around  him,  fwam  fafe  acrofs  to  his 
friends,   having  exhibited  a  degree  of  intrepidity 
which,  in  after  times,  was  more  generally  celebrated, 
than  believed.     The  ftate  fhewed  a  grateful  fenfe  of 
fuch  high  defert ;  a  ftatue  was  erefted  to  him  in  the 
Comitium,  and  a  portion  of  land  was  given  to  him, 
as  large  as  he  could  plough  completely  in  one  day. 
The  zeal  of  private  perfons  too  was  confpicuous, 
amidft  the  honours  conferred  on  him  by  the  public  i 
for,  grtat  as  the  fcarcity  then  was,  every  one  contri- 
buted fomcthing  to  him,  in  proportion  to  the  ftock 
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of  their  family,  abridging  themfelves  of  their  own  book 
proper  fupport.  ,    J^'  ^ 

Y.  R.i4.«4 

XL  PoRSENA,  difappointed  of  fucccfs  in  this  firft  B.  c.  5064 
effort,  changed  his  plan  from  art  affault  to  a  block- 
ade ;  and,  leaving  a  force  fufficient  to  fccure  the  Ja- 
niculum,  encamped  his  main  body  in  the  plain  along 
the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  collefted  (hips  from  all 
quarters,  both  to  guard  the  pafTage,  that  no  corn 
fhould  be  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  alfo  to  enable  his 
troops  to  erofs  over  the  river,  in  different  places,  as 
occafion  offered,  to  lay  wafte  the  country.  In  a  fhort 
time  he  extended  his  depredations  fo  fuccefsfuUy, 
through  every  part  of  the  Roman  territories,  that 
peopl?  were  obliged  to  convey  not  only  th^ir  other 
effefts,  but  even  their  cattle,  into  the  city,  nor  would 
any  one  venture  to.  drive  them  out  of  the  gates. 
The  Etrurians  were  permitted  to  aft  in  this  uncon- 
trolled manner,  not  fo  much  through  fear,  as  dcfign  j 
for  Valerius  the  conful,  intent  on  gaining  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  an  unexpefted  attack  on  a  large 
number  of  them,  at  a  time  when  they  were  unpre- 
pared, purpofely  overlooked  trifling  advantages,  re- 
fcrving  his  force  for  a  fevere  revenge  on  a  more  im- 
portant occafion.  With  this  view,  in  order  to  allure 
the  plunderers,  he  gave  orders  to  his  men  that  next 
day  a  great  many  of  them  fhould  drive  out  fome  cat- 
tle through  the  Efquiline  gate,  which  was  at  the 
oppofite  fide  from  the  enemy;  judging  that  thefe 
would  foon  get  information  of  it,  becaule,  during 
the  blockade,  and  the  fcarcity  of  provilions,  many 
of  the  flavcs  turned  traitors  and  deferted.  Accord- 
ingly they  were  informed  of  it  by  a  defcrter,  and 
faffed  over  the  river  in  much  greater  numbers  than 
ufual,  in  hopes  of  getting  poffcffion  of  the  entire 
booty.  Publius  Valerius  then  ordered  Titus  Her- 
minius,  with  a  fmall  body  of  men,  to  lie  concealed 
near  the  two  mile  ftone  on  the  Gabian  road ;  Spuri- 
us  Lartius,  with  a  body  of  light  armed  troops,  to 
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ftand  at  the  CoUinc  gate,  .until  the  enemy  (hould 
pafs  by,  and  then  to  take  poll  in  their  rear,  fo  its  to 
Y.R.  a4.6.  cut  off  their  retreat  to  the  river:  the  other  conful, 
B.C.  506.  Xitus  Lucretius,  with  fome  companies  of  foot, 
marched  out  of  the  Naevian  gate ;  Valerius  himfclf 
led  down  his  chofen  cohorts  from  the  Coelian  mount, 
and  thefe  were  the  firft  who  were  obferved  by  the 
enemy.  Herminius,  as  foon  as  he  found  that  the 
alarm  was  taken,  rufhed  out  from  his  ambufli,  to 
take  his  (hare  in  the  fray,  and  while  the  Etrurians 
were  bufied  in  forming  an  oppofition  to  Valerius, 
fell  upon  their  rear :  the  (hout  was  returned,  both 
from  the  right  and  from  the  left ;  from  the  CoUinc 
gate  on  one  hand,  and  the  Naevian  on  the  other. 
The  plunderers  being  thus  furrounded,  dcftitute  of 
ftrength  to  make  head  againft  their  adverfaries,  and 
fhut  out  from  all  poflibility  of  a  retreat,  were  cut  to 
pieces.  After  this  the  Etrurians  confined  their  ra- 
vages to  narrower  limits. 

XII.  The  fiege  continued  notwithftanding,  and 
provifions  becoming  exceedingly  fcarce  and  dear, 
Porfena  entertained  hopes,  that,  by  remaining  quiec 
in  his  prefent  pofition,  he  fhould  become  matter  of 
the  city ;  when  Caius  Mucius,  a  noble  youth,  filled 
with  indignation  on  reflefting  thar  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, while  they  were  in  bondage  under  their  kings, 
were  never  in  any  war  befieged  by  any  enemy,  and 
that  the  fame  people,  now  in  a  ftate  of  freedom, 
were  held  befieged,  by  thofc  very  Etrurians,  whofe 
armies  they  had  often  routed,  refolved  therefore,  by 
fome  great  and  daring  effort,  to  remove  fuch  re- 
proach. At  firft  he  defigncd  to  make  his  way  into 
the  enemy's  camp,  without  communicating  his  in- 
tention ;  but  afterwards,  dreading,  left,  if  he  fhould 
go  without  the  order  of  the  confuls,  an4  the  know- 
ledge of  any,  he  might  be  apprehended  by  the  Ro-' 
man  guards,  and  brought  back  as  a  defcrter,  an 
imputation-  for  which  the  prefent  circumftances  of 

the 
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the  city  ^ouW  afford  plaufiblc  grounds,  he  applied  B  o  o  ic 
to  the  fenate,  and  told  them,  "  Fathers,  I  intend  .    _'_  _, 
'^  to  crofs  the  Tiber,  and  to  enter,  if  I  can,  the  ene-  y.r.  24.6. 
"  my's  camp,  not  to  feck  for  plunder,  or  to  revenge  ^'^'  5o^» 
*'  their  depredations  in  kind ;  the  blow  which  I  me- 
"  ditate,  with  the  aid  of  the  gods,  is  of  more  impor- 
"  tance."     The  ftnate  gave  their  approbation,  and 
he  fet  out  with  a  fword  concealed  under  his  garment. 
When  he  came  into  the  camp,  he  took  his  place  clofe 
to  the  king's  tribunal,  where  a  very  great  crowd  was 
aflcmbled.     It  happened  that,  at  this  time,  the  fol- 
diers  were  receiving  theiupay,  and  a  fccretary,  fit- 
ting befide  the  king,  and  drefled  nearly  in  the  feme 
manner,  adted  a  principal  part  in  the  bufinefs,  and 
to  him  the  foldiers  generally  addreflcd  thcmfclves. 
Mucius,  not  daring  to  enquire  which  was  Porfena, 
left  his  not  knowing  the  king  fhould  dtfcover  what 
he  was,  fortune  blindly  direfting  the  ftroke  where  ic 
was  not  intended,  flew  the  fecretary,  inftead  of  the 
king.     Then   endeavouring   to   make    his   efcape 
through  a  paflage,  which  with  his  bloody  weapon 
he  cleared  for  himfelf  among  the  difmayed  crowd,  a 
concourfe  of  the  foldiers  being  attradtcd  by  the  noife, 
he  was  Icized  by  the  king's  life-guards,  and  dragged 
back.     Standing  there  fingle,  among  a  crowd  of  ene- 
mies, before  the  king's  tribunal,  even  in  this  fituation, 
in  the  midft  of  fortune's  levereft  threats,  fhewing 
himfelf  more  capable  of  infpiring  terror,  than  of  feel- 
ing it,  he  fpoke  to  this  effect,  "  I  am  a  Roman  ci- 
"  tlzen,  my  name  is  Caius  Mucius.    As  an  enemy, 
"  I  intended  to  have  flain  an  enemy,  nor  is  my  refo- 
"  lutionlefs  firmly  prepared  to  fuffcr  death,  than  to 
"  inflidb  it.     It  is  the  part  of  a  Roman  both  to  aft> 
"  and  to  fuffer,  with  fortitude  :  nor  am  I  the  only  one 
"  who  have  harboured  fucli  defigns  againft  you. 
"  There  is  a  long  lifl",  after  me,  of  candidates  for  the 
**  feme  glorious  diftinftion.     Prepare  therefore,  if 
"  you  choof?,  for  a  conreft  of  this  fort,  wherein 
"  you  mull  every  hour  engage  at  the  hazard,  of  your 
4  ^^  life. 
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^  ^T^  ^  "  l^fc>  ^^^  have  the  enemy  and  the  fword  cortrinu- 
,  _ '_  J  "  ally  in  the  porch  of  your  pavilion  5  this  is  the  kind 
Y.  R.a46.  "  of  war  in  which  we,  Roman  youths,  engage  againfl: 
*•  C.  506.  cc  yQ^ .  f^ar  not  an  army  in  the  field,  nor  in  battle  ; 
"  the  affair  will  reft  between  your  fingle  perfon,  and 
"  each  of  us,  feparately."  The  king,  inflamed  with 
rage,  and^  at  the  fame  time,  terrified  at  the  danger, 
havings  with  fevere  menaces,  ordered  fires  to  be 
kindled  round  him,  unlefs  he  inftantly  explained 
what  thofe  plots  were,  with  which  he  threatened  him 
in  thofe  ambiguous  expreffions,  "  Behold,"  faid  he, 
"  and  perceive  what  little  account  is  made  of  the 
"  body,  by  thofe  who  have  in  view  the  attainment 
*^  of  great  dory:"  and  thrufting  his  right  hand  into 
a  chafing-difti  of  coals  which  had  been  kindled  for 
the  purpofe  of  a  facriQce,  held  it  there  to  burn,  as  if 
he  were  void  of  all  fenfc  of  feeling :  on  which  the 
king  thunderftruck  in  a  manner,  by  fuch  aftonifliing 
behaviour,  leaped  from  his  feat,  ordered  the  youth 
to  be  removed  from  the  altars,  and  faid  to  him, 
"  Retire,  in  fafety,  for  the  treatment  which  you  in- 
"  tended  for  me,  was  mild  in  comparifon  of  tliat 
"  which  you  have  praftifed  on  yourfelf.  I  fliould 
"  wilh  increafe  and  fuccefs  to  your  bravery,  if  that 
*^  bravery  were  exerted  on  the  fide  of  my  own  coun- 
"  try.  However,  I  difmifs  you  untouched  and  un- 
"  hurt  i  and  difcharge  you  from  the  penalties> 
"  which,  by  the  laws  of  war,  I  might  inflift/* 
Mucius  then,  as  if  to  make  a  return  for  this  aft  of 
favour,  told  him,  "  Since  I  find  you  difpofed  to  ho- 
«  nour  bravery,  that  you  may  obtain  from  nve,  by 
**  kindnefs,  what  you  could  not  by  threats,  know, 
*^  that  three  hundred  of  us,  the  principal  youths  in 
"  Rome,  have  bound  ourfclves  to  each  other  by  an 
"  oath,  to  attack  you  in  this  manner;  my  lot  hap- 
"  pened  to  be  firft ;  the  others  will  be  with  you^ 
"  each  in  his  turn,  according  as  the  lot  fhall  fet  him 
«^  foremoft,  until  fortune  (hall  afford  an  opportunity 
"  of  fuccccding  againft  you." 

XIII.  Mucius, 
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XlII.  Mucius,  who  afterwards  got  the  furnamc  ^  ^  ^  ic 
of  Scaevola,  or  the  left-handed,  from  the  lofs  of  his  .  \'  ,j 
right  hand,  being  thus  difmifled,  was  followed  to  y.r.  246. 
Rome  by  ambaffadors  from  Porfena.  He  had  been  ^•^*  5<*** 
fo  deeply  aflfefted  by  the  danger  to  which  he  had 
been  expofcd,  in  the  flrft  attempt,  from  which  no- 
thing had  protefted  him,  but  the  miftake  of  the  af* 
failant ;  and  by  the  confideration  that  he  Was  to  un- 
dergo the  fame  hazard,  as  many  times  as  the  number 
of  the  other  conipirators  amounted  to,  that  he  thought 
proper,  of  his  own  accord,  to  offer  terms  of  accom- 
modation to  the  Romans.  During  the  negotiation, 
mention  was  made,  to  ho  purpofe,  of  the  reftoratioA 
of  the  Tarquinian  family  to  the  throne  ;  and  this 
propofal  he  made,  rather  becaufe  he  had  not  been 
able  to  refufe  it  to  the  Tarquinii,  than  from  enter- 
taining the  flighteft  expeftation  of  its  being  accepted 
by  the  Romans.  He  carried  the  point,  refpefting 
the  giving  Up  of  the  lands  taken  from  the  Veientians, 
and  compelled  the  Romans  to  fubmit  to  give  hoft- 
ages,  if  they  withed  to  fee  his  forces  withdrawn  from 
the  Janiculum.  Peace  being  concluded  on  thefc 
termsj  Porfena  withdrew  his  troops  frbm  the  Jani*- 
culum*  and  retired  out  of  the  Roman  territories. 
To  Caius  Mucius,  as  a  reward  of  his  valour,  the  fe*- 
nate  gave  a  traft  of  ground  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Tiber,  which  was  afterwards  called  the  Mucian 
meadows ;  and,  fuch  honour  being  paid  to  courage^ 
excited  even  the  other  fex  to  merit  public  diftindlions. 
>  A  young  lady  called  Cloelia,  one  of  the  hoftages,  the 
camp  of  the  Etrurians  happening  to  be  pitched  at  a 
fmail  diftance  from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  evaded 
the  vigilance  of  the  guards,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  young  ladies,  fwam  acrofs  the  Tiber,  through  a 
fhower  of  darts  difchargcd  at  them  by  the  enemy, 
and  rcftored  them  all,  in  fafety,  to  their  friends  at 
Rome.  When  the  king  was  informed  of  this>  be- 
ing at  firft  highly  incenfcd,  he  fent  envoys  to  Rome, 
to  infift  on  the  rcftoration  of  the  hoftag«  Cloelia  i  as 
vot.  I.  K  19 
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^  ^11^  ^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^  Ihcwcd  little  concern.  But  his  paflion, 
^^^^..^^m^  in  a  little  tinie,  being  converted  into  admiration^  he 
Y.R.  %i^.  Jpoke  of  her  exploit  as  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Codes 
B.  c.  506.  jyjjj  Mucins ;  and  declared,  that,  as,  in  cafc  the 
hoftage  ihould  not  be  given  up,  he  would  confider 
the  treaty  as  broken  off;  fo,  if  flie  fhould  be  furrcn* 
dercd,  he  would  fend  her  back  to  her  friends  in  lafe- 
ty.  Both  parties  behaved  with  honour  j  the  Ro- 
mans, on  their  fide,  rtturned  the  pledge  of  peace, 
agreeably  to  the  treat)',  and  with  the  Etrurian  king 
merit  found,  not  fecurity  only,  but  honours.  After 
beftowing  high  compliments  on  the  lady,  he  told 
her,  that  he  made  her  a  prcfent  of  half  of  the  hof- 
lages,  with  full  liberty  to  choofe  fuch  as  ihe  liked. 
When  they  were  all  drawn  out  before  her,  fhe  is  faid 
to  have  chofcn  the  very  young  boys,  which  was  not 
only  confonant  to  maiden  delicacy,  but,  in  the  uni- 
versal opinion  of  the  hoftagcs  themfelvcs,  highly  rca- 
fonablc,  that  thofe  who  were  of  fuch  an  age  as  was 
moft  liable  to  injury,  (hould,  in  preference,  be  deli- 
vered out  of  the  hands  of  enemies.  Peace  being 
dius  re-eftablilhed,  the  Romans  rewarded  this  in- 
itance  of  intrepidity,  (b  uncommon  in  the  female  ieK« 
with  a  mark  ot  honour  as  uncommon  :  and  an  cquef- 
trian  ftatue,  erefted  at  the  head  of  the  facred  ftrcet, 
wh?re  the  lady  was  reprefcnted  fitting  on  an  horfe. 

XIV.  Very  inconfiftent  with  this  peaceful  man- 
;icr,  in  which  the  Etrurian  king  retired  from  the 
<:ity,  is  the  pradcice  handed  down  from  early  times, 
and  continued,  among  other  cuftomary  ufages,  even 
in  our  own  days,  of  proclaiming  at  public  (ales,  that 
they  are  felling  the  goods  of  king  Porfena  v  which 
cuftom  muft  neceflarily  either  have  token  its  rife> 
originallyj  during  the  war,  and  have  been  continued 
after  in  rime  of  peace ;  or,  it  muft  be  derived  from 
A  milder  fource,  than  feems  to  be  imported  by  the 
expreffion,  which  intimates  as  if  the  goods  for  felc 
were  taken  from  an  enemy.  Of  the  fcveral  accounts 
6  ,which 
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Wich  have  been  given,  this  fectns  to  be  the  ncareft  ^  ^^^  ^ 
to  trudi :  that  Porfena,  on  retiring  from  the  Janicu-  Ui^yl,,^ 
lum,  made  a  prefcnt  to  the  Romans  of  his  camp,  Y.R.  *4^* 
which  was  plentifully  ftofed  with  provifions,  colleft-  ^*  ^'  5©^* 
cd  from  the  neighbouring  fertile  lands  of  Etruria, 
the  city  at  that  time  labouring  under  a  fcarcity,  in 
donfequence  of  the  long  fiege ;  and  left  the  populace, 
if  permitted,  might  ieize  on  them,  as  the  ipoU  of  an 
enemy,  they  were  fct  up  to  fale,  and  called  the  goods 
of  Porfena  J  the  appellation  denoting  rather  grati- 
tude for  the  gift,  than  an  auftion  of  the  king's  pro- 
perty, which,  beddes,  never  came  into  the  power  of 
the  Romans*     After  he  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  \ 

with  Rome,  Porfena,  that  he  might  not  appear  to 
'  have  led  his  troops  into  thofe  countries  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  fent  his  fon  Aruns,  with  half  of  his  forces,  to  lay 
ficge  to  Aricia  i  the  unexpcftednefs  of  the  attack 
ftruck  the  Aricians  at  firft  with  difmay ;  but  after- 
wards having  collefted  aid,  both  from  the  Latine 
ftates,  and  from  Cumse,  they  aflumed  fuch  confi- 
dence, as  to  venture  an  engagempnt  in  the  field  :  at 
the  beginning  of  the  battle,  the  Etrurians  rufhcd  on 
fo  furioufly,  that  at  the  very  firft  onfet  they  put  the 
Aricians  to  the  rout :  the  Cohorts  from  Cumae,  op- 
pofing  art  to  force,  moved  a  little  to  one  fide  j   and 
when  the  enemy,  in  the  impetuofity  of  their  career, 
had  pisifled  them  by,  faced  about,  and  attacked  their 
rear :  by  thefc  means  the  Etrurians,  after  having  al- 
moft  gained  the  viftory,  were  furfounded  and  cut  to 
pieces  1  a  very  fmall  part  of  them,  their  general  be- 
ing loft,  and  no.  place  of  lafety  nearer,  made  the  beft 
of  their  way  to  Rome,  without  arms,  and  in  their 
circumftances  and  appearance  merely  like  fuppliants ; 
there  they  were  kindly  received,  and  provided  with 
lodgings  5  when  their  wounds  were  cured,  fome  of 
them  returned  home,  and  gave  an  account  of  the 
hofpicality  and  kindnefs  which  they  had  experienced. 
A  great  number  remained  at  Rome,  induced  by  the 
regard  which  they  had  contracted  for  their  hofts  and 
iLa  for 
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B  o  o  K  for  the  city  :    they  had  ground  allotted  to  them  for 
'y_    |-   p  building  houfcs,  which  was  afterwards  called  the 
Tufcan  ftreet. 

V.  R.»4r.  XV.  The  next  confuls  elcftcd  were  Publius  Lu- 
"  ^^^*  cretius,  and  Publius  Valerius  Publicola  a  third  time* 
During  this  year,  ambaflfadors  came  from  Porfena, 
for  the  laft  time,  about  reftoring  Tarquinius-  to  the 
throne.  The  anfwcr  given  to  them  was,  that  the  fc- 
nate  would  fend  ambafladors  to  the  king ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, without  delay,  a  deputation,  confifting  of 
the  perfons  of  the  higheft  dignity  among  the  fcnators, 
was  fent  with  orders  to  acquaint  him,  that  "  it  was 
"  not  becaufe  thcjr  anfwer  might  not  have  been 
"  given  in  thefe  few  words,  that  the  kings  would 
"  not  be  admitted,  that  they  had  chofcn  to  fend  a 
*  "  feleft  number  of  their  body  to  him,  rather  than 
"  to  give  the  anfwer  to  his  ambafladors  at  Rome  ; 
"but  in  order  that  an  end  might  be  put  for  ever 
"  to  all  mention  of  that  bufincfs ;  and  that  the  intcr- 
.  **  courfe  of  mutual  kindnefs,  at  prefcnt  fubfifting 
"  between  them,  might  not  be  difturbed  by  the  un- 
"  eafinafs  which  muft  arifc  to  both  parties,  if  he 
"  were  tp  requcft  what  would  be  deftruftivc  of  the 
"  Jiberty  of  the  Roman  people  5  and  the  Romans^ 
"  unlefs  they  chofe  to  comply  at  the  expcnce  of 
"  their  own  ruin,  muft  give  a  refufal  to  a  pcrfon,  to 
"  whom  they  would  wifh  to  refufe  nothing :  ,thap  the 
"  Roman  people  were  not  under  regal  government, 
*^  but  in  a  ftate  of  freedom,  and  were  fully  detcr- 
*'  mined  to  open  their  gates  to  declared  enemies^ 
*'  rather  than  to  kings :  that  this  was  the  fixed  rc- 
'^  folution  of  every  one  of  them ;  that  the  liberty  of 
"  the  city,  and  the  city  itfelf,  fhould  have  the  fame 
**  period  of  exiftence ;  and,  therefore,  to  intreat 
"  him,  thati  if  he  wifhed  the  fafcty  of  Rome,  he 
•*  woidd  allow  it  to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of 
^'  liberty.'*  The  king,  convinced  of  the  impropri- 
ety of  interfering  any  fiarthcr,  replied,  ", Since  this 
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^*  is  your  fixed  and  unalterable  refolution,  I  will  nel-  book 
^'  thcr  teize  you  by  a  repetition  of  fruitlefs  applica-  .   J^l  ^ 
*'  tions,  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  nor  will  I  difappoint  y.r.  147. 
"  the  Tarquinii,  by  giving  hopes  of  afliftance,  which  ^-  ^-  s«5« 
"  they  mtift  not  expcft  from  me.     Let  them,  whe- 
"  ther  they  look  for  war  or  for  quiet,  leek  fome 
**  other  refidence  in  their  exile,  that  there  may  fub- 
"  fift  no  caufe  of  jealoufy,  to  diflurb,  henceforward, 
'"  the  good  underftanding,  which  I  wifii  to  maintain 
^*  between  you  and  me."      To  thefc  expreflions  he 
added  afts  ftill  more  friendly;  the  hoftages,  which 
remained  in  his  poflcffion,  he  rcftored,  and  gave 
back  the  Veientian  land,  oi  which  the  Romans  had 
been  deprived  by  the  treaty  at  the  Janiculum.   Tar- 
quinius,  finding  all  hopes  of  his  rcftoration  cut  off, 
retired  for  refiige  to  Tufculum,  to  his  father-in-law, 
Mamilius  Odavius.     Thus  peace  and  confidence 
were  firmly  eftablifhed  between  the  Romans  and 
Porfcna. 

XVI.  The  next  confuls  were  Marcus  Valerius  Y.i^.  a49. 
and  Publius  Poftumius#     During  this  year,  war  was  ^'^'  ^®^' 
carried  on,  with  fuccefs,  againft  the  Sabines,  and  the 
jconfuls  had  the  honour  of  a  triumph.    The  Sabines, 
afterwards,  preparing  to  renew  the  war,  in  a  more 
formidable  manner,  to  oppofc  them,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  guard  againft  any  fudden  danger  which 
migkt  arifefrom  the  fide  of  Tufculum,  where,  though 
war  was  not  openly  declared,  there  was  rcafon  to 
apprehend  that  it  was  intended,  Publius  Valerius,  a  y.r.  150. 
fourth  tiqie,  and  Titus  Lucretius,  a  fecond  time,  were  ^«  ^'-  5o*» 
chofen  confuls.     A  fcdition,  which  broke  out  among 
the  Sabines,  between  the  advocates  for  peace  and 
thofe  for  war,  was  the  means  of  transferring  a  con- 
fiderablc  part  of  their  ftrength  to  the  fide  of  the  Ro- 
mans.      For  Atta   Claufus,    called   afterwards   at 
Rome  Appius  Claudius,  being  zealous  in  favour  of 
peaceful  meafures,  but  overpowered  by  the  turbulent 
promprcrs  of  war,  and  unable  to  make  head  againlt 

^  i  their 
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B  o  o  K  their  fa£Uon,  tirithdrcw  from  RegiUum  to  Rome,  ac?- 
>  -^-_f  companicd  by  a  numerousbody  of  adherents*.  Thefe   ' 
Y.R.  250.  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  had  land 
B.  C.  5Q».  affigncd  them  beyond  the  Anio,  They  have  been  call- 
ed the  old  Claudian  Tribe,  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
the  new  members,  who,  coming  from  the  fame  part 
of  the  country,  were  afterwards  added  to  that  tribe* 
Appius  was  elected  into  the  fenate,  and  foon  acquired 
a  reputation  among  the  moft  eminent.    The  confuls, 
in  profecution  of  the  war,  marched  their  army  into 
the  Sabine  territories ;  and,  after  reducing  the  pow- 
er of  the  enemy,  by  wafting  their  lands,  and  after- 
wards in  battle,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  there  was  no 
room  to  apprehend  a  renewal  of  hoftilities  in  that 
quarter,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  returned  in  tri- 
Y.R;  asi. umph  to  Rome.     In  the  enfuing  year,  when  Agrippa 
B-  c.  501.  Menenius  and  Publius  Poftumius  were  confuls,  died 
Publius  Valerius,  a  man  univerfally  allowed  to  have 
excelled  all  others,  in  fuperior  talents  both  for  war 
and  peace,  full  of  glory,  but  in  fuch  flender  cirtum- 
ilances,  that  he  left  not  fufficient  to  defray  the  charges 
of  his  funeral.     He  was  buried  at  the  expcncc  of  the 
publicj  and  the  matrons  went  into  mourning  for  him, 
as  they  had  done  for  Brutus*     During  the  fame  year^^ 
two  of  the  Latine  colonics,  Pometia  and  Cora,  re- 
voked to  the  Auruncians,  and  war  was  underukcn 
againft  that  people;  a  very  numerous  army,  with 
which  they  boldly  attempted  to  oppofe  the  confuls, 
who  were  entering  their  borders,  was  entirely  routed, 
and  the  Aiiruncians  compelled  to  make  their  laft 
(land  at  Pometia :  nor  was  the  carnage  lefs  after  the 
battle  was  over,  than  during  its  continuance ;  there 
were  greater  numbers  flain  than  taken,  and  thofe  who 
were  made  prifoners,  were  in  general  put  to  death ; 
nay,  in  the  violence  of  their  rage,  which  ought  to  be 
confined  to  foes  in  arms,  the  enemy  fpared  not  even 
fhc  hoftages,  three  hundred  of  whom  had  been  for- 

V  Not  lefs  than  five  tbouHinii  familici  accorrpanicd  him. 

merlv 
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merfy  put  into  their  hands.     During  this  year  sdfo  ®  ^^  ^ 
there  was  a  triumpli  at  Rome.  ■  — /-  ^ 

Y.R.  15». 

XVIL  The  fuccccding  confuk,  Opitcr  Virginius  ^'  ^'-  ^*'^* 
and  Spurius  Calfius,  attacked  Pometia,at  Brft  by  ftorm^ 
afterwards  by  regular  approaches*.  The  Auruncians, 
actuated  rather  by  implacable  hatred,  than  by  any 
lu>pe  of  fucceis,  and  without  waiting  for  a  favourabk 
opportunity!  refolded  to  make  an  attack  on  them ; 
and,  (allying  out,  greater  numbers  of  them  armed 
with  fire,  than  with  fwords,  they  filled  every  place  with 
flaughter  and  conflagrations  and,  befides  burning  the 
machines,  and  killing  and  wounding  great  numbers 
of  their  enemies,  were  very  near  killing  one  of  the 
confuls,  which  of  them,  writers  do  not  inform  us, 
who  was  grievoufly  wounded,  and  thrown  from  his 
horie.  The  troops,  thus  foiled  in  their  enterprize^ 
returned  to  Rome,  leaving  the  conful,  whofe  reco- 
very was  doubtful,  together  with  a  great  number  of 
wounded.  After  a  ftiort  interval,  juft  fufHcient  for 
the  curing  of  their  wounds,  and  recruiting  the  army, 

*  Orig.  yi,  tUinde  wnetSf  mliiffMe  $pertiui*  Tbt  great  difficulty 
•f  tranilation  confilts  in  the  impoflibilitv  of  findinj^  eorrefponding 
terms.  The  modern  art  of  war  differs,  fo  entirely,  from  the  ancient, 
owing  to  the  yarioos  improYements  that  have  been  introduced  into  that 
dettruQive  fcienec,  during  a  period  of  more  than  two  thoufand  years* 
and' principally  to  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  that  the  ancient  modes 
of  attack  and  defence,  as  well  as  the  various  military  machines,  arc 
not  only  now  difufed,  but  even  no  equivalent  terms  can*  in  any  of 
the  mo<lern  languages,  be  found  for  them.  Thus,  in  the  above  paf. 
fagc,  wherein  the  tranflator  has  taken  the  liberty,  rather  of  defcribing 
the  operation,  than  tranflating  the  original,  the  word  vima  occurs ; 
this,  as  Vegetins  informs  us,  was  a  machine  confiruAed  of  timbers* 
ftroogly  framed  together,  mounted  on  wheels  and  coveted  with  hurdles, 
over  which  was  put  a  quantity  of  earth ;  the  affditants,  thus  prote6led 
againft  the  mifBle  weapons  of  the  enemy,  moved  forward  the  machine  i 
and^  under  cover  of  it,  endeavoured  to  beat  down,  or  undermine,  the 
walls.  The  tranflator  here  begs  leave,  once  for  all,  to  obferve,  that 
he  wilt  often  take  the  liberty,  he  has  done  in  this  place,  of  dropping 
terms,  which  cannot  be  tranflatcd  ;  and  which,  if  left  untranflated  in 
the  text,  could  convey  no  idea  whatever  to  the  Cnglifh  reader  \  endea- 
vouring however,  he  hopes  not  unfucceisfuDy,  by  a  Ihort  defcription,  or 
flight  circumlacu:ion,  to  make  his  author's  meaning  iulficientiy  in- 
telligible. 

K  4  they 
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*  ^r^  ^  ^^^^  renewed  their  operations  againft  Pometia,  with 
n_-,^A  _f  redoubled  fury,  and  augmented  ftrength  j  and  when 
Y.R.15*.  they  had  a-new  completed  their  military  works,  the 
B.  c.  500.  foldiers  being  juft  oh  the  point  of  fcaling  the  wallsj 
the  garrifon  capitulated.     However,  although  the  ci- 
ty had  furrendered,  the  chiefs  of  the  Auruncians  were 
from  all  parts  dragged  to  execution,  with  the  fame  de- 
gree of  cruelty,  as  if  it  had  been  taken  by  aflault :  the^ 
other  members  of  the  colony  were  fold  by  au6lion : 
the  town  was  dcmolifted,  and  the  land  fet  up  to  fale. 
The  confuls  obtained  a  triumph,  rather  in  confidcra- 
tion  of  their  having  gratified  the  people's  refentment 
by  fevcre  revenge,  than  of  the  magnitude  of  the  war 
which  they  had  brought  to  a  conclufion, 

lic'.lli,  XVIII.  The  following  year  the  confuls  were 
'  Poftumus  Cominius  and  Titus  Lartius.  In  that  year 
feme  Sabine  youths  having,  through  wantonnefs,  ufed 
violence  to  fomc  courtezans  at  Rome,  during  the  cc-r 
kbration  of  the  public  games,  and  a  mob  aflcmbling, 
a  fcuffle  enfued,  which  might  almoft  be  called  a  bat- 
^tle  J  and,  from  this  trifling  caufe,  matters  feemed  to 
have  taken  a  tendency  towards  a  renewal  of  hof- 
tilities.  Befides  the  apprehcnfion  of  a  war  with  the 
Sabines,  {here  was  anotncraffairwhich  created  much 
uneaiinefs  i  undoubted  intelligence  was  received,  that 
thirty  ftatf  §  had  already  formed  a  confpiracy,  at  the 
inftigation  of  Oftavius  Mamilius.  While  the  ftatc 
remained  in  this  perplexity,  looking  forward  with 
anxioi^s  apprehcnfion  p  the  iffue  of  fuch  a  perilous 
conjunfture,  mention  was  made,  for  the  firft  time,  of 
creating  a  djdator^r     But  in  what  year,  or  who  the 

*  The  di^SVator  was  an  officer  endued  with  abfolute  authority  over 
all  orders  and  bodies  of  men. whatever  ^  and  from  whom  there  waS|  in 
the  early  times  of  the  republic,  no  appeal.  He  could  not  hold  the 
ofHce  longer  than  fix  months,  nor  go  out  of  Italy,  nor  could  he  march 
on  horfeback  without  leave  prcvroufly  obtained  from  the  |>eople.  It 
•became  the  pra^^ice,  that  one  of  the  confuls,  in  the  night,  within  the 
'^  territory  of  the  rcpubKc,  named  the  dilator  ;  and  ic  was  lequiied  that 
llie.Aouiination  Oiuuld  be  con  tinned  by  aufjkices. 

confuU 
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confuls  were,  who  could  not  be  confided  in,  becaufe  book 
they  were  of  the  Tarquinian  fadion,  for  that  alfo  is  .  ^^  > 
related^  or  who  was  the  firft  perfon  created  diftator,  y.r.  153. 
w^  have  no  certain  information.  In  the  moll  ancient  ^*  C*  499* 
writers  however,  I  find  it  aflerted,  that  the  firft  diila- 
tor  created  was  Titus  Lartius,  and  that  Spurhis 
Caffius  was  appointed  matter  of  the  horfe.  They 
chofe  men  of  confular  dignity,  as  ordered  by  the  kw 
enadled  concerning  the  creadng  of  a  didator.  For 
this  reafon,  I  am  the  more  induced  to  believe,  that 
Lardu$,  who  was  of  confular  dignity,  rather  than 
Manius  Valerius,  fon  of  Marcus,  and  grandfon  of . 
Volefus,  who  had  not  yet  been  conful,  was  placed 
over  the  confuls,  as  their  dire6tor  and  matter ;  as^ 
even  if  it  had  been  thought  proper,  that  thedidator 
ihould  be  chofen  out  of  that  particular  family,  they 
ivould  much  rather  have  elefted  the  father,  Marcus 
Valerius,  a  man  of  approved  merit,  and  of  confular 
dignity.  On  this  firfl:  creation  of  a  di&ator  at; 
Rome,  the  populace,  feeing  the  axes  carried  before 
him,  were  ftruck  with  fqch  terror,  as  made  them 
more  attentive  to  obedience  of  orders;  for  they 
could  not  now,  as  yndcf  confuls  who  were  equal  in 
authority,  hope  for  protection,  from  one  of  them» 
•againft  the  other  j  neither  was  there  any  appeal,  nor 
any  othpr  means,  whatever,  of  impunity,  but  prompt; 
obedience.  Even  the  Sabines  were  alarmed  at  the 
appointment  of  a  didlator  by  the  Romans,  the  more 
fo,  becaufe  they  fuppofed  that  it  was  to  adt  againft 
them  that  he  had  been  appointed  i  they  therefore 
fent  ambaiSadors  to  treat  of  an  accommodation; 
yho,  requefting  of  the  diftator  and  fcnate,  that  they 
would  pardon  the  mifcondud  of  thoughtlefs  young 
men,  were  anfwered,  that  pardon  might  be  granted 
to  young  men,  but  not  to  the  old,  who  made  it  their 
conftant  pra6lice  to  kindle  one  war  after  another. 
However,  a  negotiation  was  entered  into  for  an  ac-  • 
commodation,  and  it  would  have  been  concluded,  if 
file  Sabines  had  been  fatisficd  to  reimburfc  the  cofts 

expended 
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»o  o  K expended  on  the  war,   for  that  was  the  condition 
^}^'  ^required.     War  was  proclaimed,  but  a  tacit  fufpcn- 

fion  of  hoftilitics  continued  during  the  remainder  of 

the  yean 

Y.R.»s4.     XIX,  The  confuls  of  the  next  year  were  Servius 
B.C.  498.  Sirfpicius,  and  Manius  TuUius.  Nothing  worth  men- 
tion occurred.     Then  fucceedcd  Titus  ^butiiis  and 
Cains  Vetufius.     In  their  confulate,  Fidense  was  be- 
iieged,  Cruftumeria  taken,  Prasncfte  revoked  from 
the  Latines  to  the  Romans,  and  a  Latine  w^r,  the 
feeds  of  which  had,   for  feveral  years  paft,  been 
growing  to  maturity,  could  now  be  no  longer  de- 
V.R.  »S5.  ferred.     Aulus  Poftumius  diftator,  and  Titus  ^bu- 
B.C.497.  jj^  niafter  of  the  horfe,  marching  out  a  numerous 
ftrmy  of  cavalry  and  infentry,  met  the  forces  of  the 
enemy  at  the  lake  Regillus,  in  the  territory  of  Tuf- 
culum  J  and,  as  it  was  known  that  the  Tarquinii  were 
in  the  army  of  the  Latines,  the  rage  of  the  Romans 
could  not  be  rcftrained,  but  they  infifted  on  engag- 
ing inftantly ;  for  which  reafon,  this  batde  was  un- 
nfually  obftinate  and  bloody ;  for  the  generals  not 
only  performed  the  duty  ot  directing  every  thing, 
by  their  judgment,  but,  expofing  their  own  perfons, 
mixed  with  the  combatants,  and  Ihared  the  fight ; 
and  fcarcely  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  either 
army  left  the  field  without  being  wounded,  except 
the  Roman  diftator.     As  Poftumius  was  encourag- 
ing and  marlhalling  his  men,  in  the  firft  line.  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  though  now  enfeebled  by  age, 
fpurred  on  his  horfe  furioufly  againft  him ;  but  re- 
ceiving a  blow  from  one  fide,  was  quickly  furround- 
ed  by  his  own  men,  and  carried  off  to  a  place  of 
,    fefety.     On  the  other  wing,  ^butius,  the  matter  of 
the  horfe,  made  an  attack  on  Odavius  Mamilius  5 
nor  was  his  approach  unobferved  by  the  Tufculaa 
^ncral,  who,  on  his  part,  advanced  in  full  career  to 
meet  him>  ?.nd  each  aiming  his  fpear  at  his  antago- 
nift,  they  encountered  \vich  fuch  violence,  that  the 

avm 
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arm  of  ^butius  was  pierced  through,  and  Mami-  Book 
lius  received  a  wound  in  his  breaft ;  the  lattcf  was  .   '^/'_| 
received  by  the  Latines  into  a  place  of  fafety,  in  their  y.r.  »55. 
fccond  line;  ^butius,  difablcd  by  the  wound  in  his  ^*  ^•4»7* 
arm  from  wielding  a  weapon,  retired  from  the  fight: 
the  Latine  general,  not  in  the  leaft  difpirited  by  his 
wound,  continued  his  vigorouis  exertions  i  and  per- 
ceiving his  men  begin  to  give  ground,  fent  tor  a 
cohort  of  Roman  exiles,  commanded  by  Lucius  the 
(on  of  Tarquiniusi  thcfe,  fighting  under  the  impulle 
of  keen  refentment,  on  account  of  their  having  been 
deprived  of  their  property,  and  of  their  country, 
kept  their  battle  for  fbme  time  in  fufpcnlc. 

XX.  The  Romans  now  giving  way  on  that  fide, 
Marcus  Valerius,  brother  of  Publicola,  obferving 
young  Tarquinius,  with  oftentatious  fiercencfr,  cxhi- 
oiting  his  prowcfs  in  the  front  of  the  exiles,  and  in- 
flamed with  a  defire  of  fupporting  the  glory  of  his 
houfe,  that  the  fame  family  which  enjoyed  the  honour 
of  having  expelled  the  royal  family,  mighc  alfo  be 
fignali2ed  by  their  deftru^lion,  fet  fpurs  to  his  horfe* 
and,  with  his  javelin  prefcnted,  made  towards  Tar- 
quinius ;  Tarquinius  avoided  this  violent  adverfary, 
by  retiring  into  the  body  of  his  men,  and  Valerius 
fafhiy  puftiing  forward  into  the  line  of  the  exiles^ 
was  attacked,  and  run  through,  by  fome  perfon  on 
one  fide  of  him,  and  as  the  horfc's  (peed  was  in  no 
degree  checked  by  the  wound  of  the  rider,  the  ex- 
piring Roman  funk  to  the  earth,  his  arms  falling 
over  his  body.  Poftumius  the  diftator,  feeing  a 
man  of  fuch  rank  flain,  the  exiles  advancing  to  the 
charge  with  fierce  impetuofity,  his  own  men  dif- 
heartened,  and  giving  way,  iifucd  orders  to  his  own 
cohort,  a  chofen  band  which  he  kept  about  his  per- 
fon as  a  guard,  that  they  fhould  treat  as  an  enemy^ 
every  man  of  their  own  army  whom  they  fhould  fee 
retreating :  meeting  danger  thus  on  both  fides,  the 
Homans,  who  were  flyifl&  faced  about  againft  the 
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BOOK  enemy,  and  renewed  the  fight ;  the  diftator's  cohort 
^  j^  ,  then,  for  the  firft  time,  engaged  in  battle  ;  and,  with 
Y.K.  isS'  frefli  ftrength  and  fpirits,  falling  on  the  exiles,  who 
B.C.  497*  were  exhaufted  with  fatigue,  made  great  Daughter  of 
them ;  on  this  occafion  another  combat  between  two 
general  officers  took  place ;  the  Latine  general,  on 
feeing  the  cohort  of  exiles  almoft  furroundcd  by 
the  Roman  diftator,  ordered  feveral  companies  from 
the  referve  to  follow  him  inftantly  to  the  fh)nt; 
Titus  Herminius,  a  lietitenant  general,  obferving 
thefe  as  they  marched  up,  and,  among  them,,  know- 
ing Mamilius,  who  was  diftinguifhed  by  his  drefs 
and  arms,  encountered  the  enemy's  general  with 
force,  fo  much  Superior  to  what  had  been  fhewn 
a  little  before,  by  the  maflcr  of  the  horfe,  that  with 
one  blow  he  flew  Mamilius,  driving  the  fpear  through 
his  fide  i  and,  having  himfelf  received  a  wound  from 
a  javelin,  while  he  was  ftripping  the  armour  from 
his  adverjfary's  body,  he  was  carried  off  viftorious 
to  the  canip,  and  expired  during  the  firfl  dreffing 
of  his  wound.  The  diftator  thpn  flew  to  the  ca- 
valry, entreating  them,  as  the  infantry  were  now  fa-» 
tigued,  to  difmount  from  their  horfes,  and  fupport 
the  engagement:  they  obeyed  his  orders,  leaped 
down  from  their  horics,  flew  forward  to  the  van, 
and  covering  themfelves  with  their  targets,  took 
pofl  as  the  front  line  :  this  infl:andy  revived  the  cou- 
rage of  the  infantry,  when  they  faw  the  young  men 
ofthe  firft  diftinftion  foregoing  every  advantage  in 
their  manner  of  fighting,  and  taking  an  equal  Iharc 
of  the  danger :  by  thefe  means,  the  Latincs  were  at 
length  overpowered,  their  troops  were  beaten  from 
their  ground,  and  began  to  retreat :  the  horfes  were 
then  brought  up  to  the  cavalry,  in  order  that  they 
might  purfue  the  enemy,  and.  the  line  of  infantry 
followed.  At  this  junfture,  the  dictator,  omitting 
no  means  of  engaging  the  aid  both  of  gods  and 
men,  is  faid  to  have  vowed  a  temple  to  Caftor ;  and 
to  have  proclaimed  rewards  to  the  firft,  ^nd  to  the 
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fccond  of  the  foldicrs  who  fhould  enter  the  enemy's  book 
camp  i  and  lb  great  was  the  ardour  of  the  Romans,        ^'  j 
that  they  never  remitted  the  impetuofity  of  the  Y.R.  .5$^ 
charge,    by  which  they  had   broken  the  enemy's  ^•^*  ^7- 
line,    until  they  made   thcmfelves  matters  of  the 
camp.     Such  was  the  engagement  at  the  lake  Re- 
gillus.     The  diftator  and  mafter-  of  the  horfe,  oil 
their  return  to  the   city,   were  honoured  with  a 
triumph. 

XXL  During  the  three  enfuing  years,  there  was 
neither  war,  nor  yet  a  fecurity  of  peace.     The  con-  b"5**^' 
fuls  were,  Quintus  Clcelius  and  Titus  Lartius  :   then     *    ' 
Aulus  Sempronius  and  Marcus  Minutius,  in  whofc  ^'^'  *57« 
confulatc  the  temple  of  Saturn  was  dedicated,  and    *   '  ^^ 
the  fcftival  called  Saturnalia  inftituted.     After  them, 
Aulus  Poftumius  and  Titus  Virginius  were  made  Y.R.  «s«- 
confuls.     1  find  itaflerted  by  fome  writers,  that  the  ^•^•^^♦* 
battle  at  the  lake  Regillus  was  not  fought  until  this 
year,  and  that  Aulus  Poftumius,  bccaufc  the  fidelity 
of  his  colleague  was  doubtful,  abdicated  the  conful- 
fliip,  and  was  then  made  diftator :  -fuch  perplexing 
miftakes,  with  regard  to  dates,  occur  from  the  ma- 
giftratcs  being  ranged  in  different  order,  by  different 
writers,  that  it  is  impofTible,  at  this  dlftance  oftinic, 
when  not  only  the  fafts,  but  the  authors  who  relate 
them,  arc  involved  in  the  obfcurity  of  antiquity,  to 
trace  out  a  regular  feries  of  the  confuls  as  they  fuc- 
ceeded  each  other,  or  of  the  tranfaftions  as  they  oc- 
curred in  each  particular  year.     Appius  Claudius  y.R.  «5^ 
and  Publius  Servilius  were  next  appointed  to  the  B.C. 49s* 
confulfhip.     This  year  was  rendered  remarkable  by 
the  news  of  Tarquinius's' death  ;  he  died  at  Cumse, 
whither,  on  the  reduftion  of  the  power  of  the  La- 
tines,  he  had  retired  for  refuge,  to  the  tyrant  Arif- 
todemus!  by  this  news,  both  the  Patricians  and  the 
commons- were  highly  elated ;  but  the  former  fuf- 
fcrcd  their  exultation  on  the  occalion  to  carry  them 
to  unwarrantable  lengths;  and  the^ latter,  who,  until 
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*  ^T^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^'  ^^  ^^^"  treated  with  the  utmoft  defer-* 
y  ^  1^  cncc,  began  to  feel  themiclves  expofed  to  infults 
Y.R.  J 59.  from  the  nobility.     During  the  fame  year,  the  co- 
B.C.  493.  lony  of  Signia,  which  Tarquinius  had  founded  in  his 
reign>  was  re-efldbli(hed,  by  filling  up  its  number 
of  colonifb.    The  tribes  of  Rome  were  increafed 
to  the  number  of  twenty-one.     The  temple  of  Mer- 
cury was  dedicated  on  the  ides  of  May. 

XXII.  During  thcfc  proceedings  againft  the  La- 
tines,  it  could  not  be  iaid  there  was  either  war  of 
peace  with  the  nation  of  the  Volfcians :  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  thefe  had  got  troops  in  readinefs,  which 
they  would  have  fent  to  the  affiftancc  of  the  Latinesj 
if  the  Roman  didator  had  not  been  fo  quick  in  hid 
meafurcs  -,  and,  on  the  other,  the  Roman  had  ufcd 
this  expedition,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  ob- 
liged to  contend  againft  the  united  forces  of  the  La^ 
tines  and  Volfcians  i  in  refentment  of  this  behaviour, 
the  confuls  led  the  legions  into  the  Volfcian  terri- 
tory: the  Volfcians,  who  had  no  apprehenfions  of 
punifliment,  for  a  defign  which  had  not  been, put  in- 
execution,  were  confounded  at  this  unexpefted  pro- 
ceeding,  infomuch  thar,   laying  afide  all  thoughts 
of  oppofition,  they  gave  three  hundred  hoftages,  the 
children  of  the  principal  perfons  at  Cora  and  Pome- 
tia  i  in  confcquence  whereof,  the  legions  were  with- 
drawn from  thence,  without  having  come  to  an  en- 
gagement :  however,  in  a  Ihort  time  after,  the  Vol- 
fcians being  delivered  from  their  fears,   refumed 
their  former  difpofition,  renewed  fecrctly  their  pre- 
parations for  war,  and  prevailed  on  the  Hernictans 
to  join  them :  they  alfo  fent  ambalTadors  through 
every  part  of  Latium,  to  ftir  up  that  peopk  to  arms; 
but  the  Latines  were  fo'decply  afic&ed  by  their  re- 
cent difafter,  at  the  lake  Regillus,  and  (0  highly  dif* 
pleafed  and  incenfed  at  any  perfons  attempting  to 
perfuade  them  to  engage  in  a  war,  that  they  even 
went  fo  far  as  to  offer  violence  t;o  the  ambaffadors : 
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fcizingthc  Volfcians,  they  conduced  them  to  Rome^  book 
and  there  delivered  them  to  the  coafuls,  with  inform-  t  ^^-  ^ 
arion,  that  the  Volfcians  and  Hemicians  were  pre-  y.^.  %s^. 
paring  to  make  war  on  the  Romans.  The  aSair  beir^  S-  C*  ^f* 
laid  before  the  fenate,  the  conduct  of  the  Latines  was^ 
fo  acceptable  to  the  (enators^  that  they  reftored  to 
them  &K  thouiand  of  the  prifoners  s  and  made  an 
order,  befides,  that  the  new  magiftrates  fhould  pro- 
ceed in  the  bufineis  relative  to  an  alliance,  a  pointy 
which  had  been  almoft  abfolutely  refuied  them. 
The  Latines  then  highly  applauded  themfelves  for 
the  part  which  they  had  aded,  and  the  friends  of 
peaceful  meafures  were  held  in  high  eftimation :  they 
lent  to  the  Capitol,  a  golden  crown,  as  a  prelent  to 
Jupiter,  and,  together  with  the  ambailadors  and  the 
prelent,  came  a  great  multitude  of  attendants,  con* 
ftfting  of  the  prifoners  who  had  been  fent  back  to 
their  friends :  theJe  proceeded  to  the  feveral  houfes 
of  the  perfons,  with  whom  each  of  them  had  been  in 
Servitude,  returned  thanks  for  their  generous  beha- 
viour and  treatment  of  them,  during  the  time  of 
their  calamity,  and  formed  mutual  connexions  of 
hofpitality.  Never,  at  any  former  time,  was  the 
Latine  nation  more  clofely  unitea  to  the  Roman  go* 
vernmcnt,  by  ties  both  of  a  public  and  private  na- 
tiire. 

XXIII.  But,  bcfidcs  being  immediately  threat* 
cned  with  a  Volfcian  war,  the  ftate  itfclf  was  torn  in 
pieces  by  inteftinc  animofities,  between  the  Patri- 
cians and  commons,  on  account  principally  of  per- 
fons confined  for  debt  ♦ ;  thefe  complained  loudly,. 

♦  If  a  debtor  did  not  diichargehij  debt,  within  thirty  days  after  it 
was  demanded,  he  was  fummoned  before  the  prsetor,  who  gave  bint 
up  into  tbt  bands  of  the  creditor.  He  was  kept  in  chains  by  him  for 
Jjcty  d9ft  i  and  then,  on  three  fiiccefiive  market  days,  was  brought 
to  the  prsetor's  tribunal,  where  a  crier  proclaimed  the  debt,  and, 
ibmctimes,  wealthy  perfons  redeemed  the  poor,  by  difchargtng-  their 
debts  ;  bat,  if  that  did  not  happen,  the  creditor,  after  the  third  mar- 
ket  dav,  had  a  right  to  ieli  him,  or  keep  him  a  Have  in  his  owr^  houfe. 
This  flavery  was  afterwards  changed  into  public  imprifonment. 

that 
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BOOK  that  after  fighting  abroad  for  liberty  and  cmpire> 
>    j|:  _f  they  were  made  prifoners,  and  opprefled  by  their 
Y.R.a59.  countrymen,  at  home,  and  that  the  liberty  of  tlic 
B.C.  49 J-  commons  was  more  fccure  in  war,  than  in  peace, 
amongft  their  foes,  than  amongfttheir  own  country- 
men.    This  fpirit  of  difcontenc,  of  itfelf  incrcafing 
daily,  was  kindled  into  a  flame,  by  the  extraordi- 
nary fufierings  of  one  man :  a  perfon  hr  advanced  in 
years,   whole  appearance  denoted  feverc  diftrels, 
threw  himfelf  into  the  Forum ;  his  garb  was  (qualid, 
and  the  figure  of  his  perfon  ftiU  more  (hocking,  pak 
and  emaciated  to  the  laft  degree ;   befides,  a  long 
beard  and  hair  had  given  his  countenance  a  favage 
appearance :  wretched  as  was  the  plight  in  which  he 
appeared,  he  was  known  notwithftanding ;   Icvcral 
declared,  that  he  had  been  centurion  in  the  army, 
and,  filled  with  compaflion  for  him,  mentioned  pub- 
licly feveral  other  marks  of  honour,  which  he  had 
obtained  in  the  fervice ;  he  himfelf  exhibited  fears 
on  his  bread,  as  teftimonies  of  his  honourable  beha- 
viour in  feveral  aftions  :  to  thofc  who  inquired  the 
caufe  of  that  wretched  condition,  both  of  his  perfon 
'  and  apparel,  a  crowd  meantime  having  aflembled 
round  him,  which  refembled,   in  fome  degree,  an 
aflembly  of  the  people,  he  anfwered,  that  "  while 
*^  he  fcrved  in  the  army  during  the  Sabine  war, 
**  having  not  only  loft  the  produce  of  his  farm  by 
*^  the  depredations  of  the  enemy,   but  his  houfe 
*^  being  burnt,  all  his  goods  plundered,  his  catdc 
*^  driven  oiF,  and  a  tax  being  impofed  at  a  time  fo 
^  diftreffing  to  him,  he  was  obliged  to  run  in  debt; 
*'  that  this  debt,  aggravated  by  ufury,  had  conium* 
*'  ed,  firft,  his  farm,  which  he  had  inherited  from 
"  his  father  and  grandfather;  then,  the  remainder  of 
"  his  fubftance  s  and  laftly,  like  a  peftilence^  had 
"  reached  his  perfon :  that  he  had  been  dragged  by 
<*  a  creditor  not  into  fervitude,  but  into  a  houfe  oif 
"  correftion,  or  rather  a  place  of  execution."     He 
then  fliewcd  his  back  disfigured  with  the  marks  of 
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frefli  ftripes :  on  this  fight,  after  fuch  a  relattOAt*  a  B  o  o  k 
great  uproar  arofc  i  and  the  tumult  was  no  loi^r .  ^^*  ^ 
confined  to  the  Forum,  but  fpread  through  every  v.r.  ^59. 
part  of  the  city  :  thofc  who  were  then  ip  confine*  »•  c.  493. 
ment,  and  thoie  who  had  been  releaicd  from  it» 
forced  their  way  into  the  public  ftreet,  and  implored 
the  protection  of  their  fellow-citizens :  there  was  no 
fpot  which  did  not  afford  a  voluntary  afibciate  to  add 
to  the  infurre&ion  s  from  all  quarters  they  ran  in  bo^ 
dies,  through  every  ftrcet,  with  great  clamour,  into 
the  Forum :  in  no  fmall  danger  were  any  of  the  {ct  ' 
nators  who  happened  to  be  in  the  Forum  at  that 
time,  and  fell  in  the  way  of  this  mob  :  they  would 
certainly  have  proceeded  to  violence,  had  not  the  con- 
flris,  Publius  Servilius  and  Appius  Claudius,  haftily 
interpofed,  to  fupprefs  the  tumult :  to  them  the  mul- 
titude turned  their  applications  $  fliewed  their  chains, 
and  other  marks  of  wretchednefs ;  (aid,  this  was 
what  they  had  deferved  $  and,  upbraiding  diem  with 
their  former  lervices  in  war,  in  various  engagements, 
infifted,  with  menaces,  rather  than  fup{^icadons,  that 
they  fliould  aflemble  the  fenate ;  they  then  placed 
themfelves  round  the  fenate-houfe,  that  they  might 
z&  as  witnefles,  and  diredors  of  the  councils  of  go*- 
vernment.  A  very  fmaU  number  of  the  ienators»  > 
whom  chance  threw  in  the  way,  and  thefe  againft 
their  wiU,  attended  the  confuls :  fear  kept  the  reft 
at  a  diftance,  not  only  from  the  icnate-houfe,  but 
even  from  the  Forum,  fo  that  no  bufinefs  could  be 
done,  by  reafon  of  the  thinnefs  of  the  fenate.  The 
populace  then  conceived  an  opinion,  that  there  was 
a  defign  to  elude  their  demands,  and  throw  dclaya 
in  the  way  of  their  bufinefs ;  that  the  abfenqe  of  fuch 
of  the  fenators  as  did  not  attend,  was  occafioned  not 
by  chance,  nor  by  fear,  but  by  their  wifhes  to  ob- 
Ifaruft  the  bufmefs;  that  the  confuls  themfelves 
(hewed  a  backwardnels,  and  that  their  miferies  were 
manifefUy  made  a  matter  of  mockery.  The  affair 
rot.  I.  u  had 
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BOOK  had  now  nearly  arrived  to  fuch  a  ftjitc,  that  even  the 
.  "'  .  majefty  of  the  confuk,  it  was  feared,  might  be  in- 
y.R.  159.  fuffident  to  reftratn  the  rage  of  the  people  j  when 
3**  C.  493*  ^^  fenators,  beginning  to  doubt,  whether  they 
ihould  incur  the  greater  danger^  by  abfenting  them- 
fclvcs,  or  by  attending,  came  at  length  to  the  fc- 
nate ;  and  when,  after  all  this  delay,  a  proper  num^^ 
ber  had  aflcmbled,  not  only  the  fenators,  but  even 
the  cbnfols  themfelves,  differed  widely  in  opinion : 
Appius,,  a  man  of  a  violent  temper,  thought  that 
the  riot  ought  to  be  quelled  by  the  weight  of  the 
confular  authority,  and  that  when  one  or  two  were 
taken  into  cuftody,  the  reft  would  be  quiet :  Servi- 
lius,  a  man  more  inclined  to  gentle  remedies,  was 
of  opinion,  that,  as  the  people's  fpirits  were  already 
wound  up  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  ill-humour,  it  would  be 
both  the  lafer  and  the  eafier  method,  to  bend,  than  to 
break  them.  To  add  to  thefe  perplexities,  they  were 
threatened  with  greater  danger  from  another  quarter. 

XXIV.  Some  Latine  horfcmen  arrived,  in  the  ut- 
moft  haftc,  with  the  alarming  intelligence,  that  the 
Volfcians,  with  an  army  in  hoftile  array,  were  com- 
ing to  attack  the  city  5  which  news,  fo  entirely  op- 
pofite  were  the  views  of  the  different  parties  into 
which  the.ftate  was  fplit  by  difcord,  affcAed  the 
patricians  and  the  commons  in  a  very  different  man- 
ner: the  commons  exulted  with  joy ;  faid  the  gods 
were  coming  to  take  vengeance  for  the.  tyranny  of 
the  patricians,  and  encouraged  each  other  in  the  re- 
folution  not  to  enrol  themfelves ;  faying,  "  it  was 
"  better  that  all  Ihould  perifh  together,  than  that 
"  they  Ihould  be  the- only  vidbims ;  let  the  patricians 
"  ferve  as  foldicrs ;  let  the  patricians  take  arms,  that 
"  thofe  who  reap  the  advantages  of  war,  may  alfo  un- 
*'  dergo  the  dangers  of  it."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fcnate,  dejefted  and  confounded  on  finding  them- 
felves thus  encompaflfed  by  dangers^,  froni  their 

country^ 
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Ct>untK]^men^  on  one  fide,  and  from  the  enemy,  on  ®  ^.  ^  ^ 
the  other,  befought  the  conful  ServiliuSj  whofe  tem- .   -1  ^ 
per  was  adapted  to  conciliate  the  regard  of  the  peo-  Y.R.  15^. 
pic,  that  he  would  find  means  to  extricate  the  com-  ^'^*  ♦^i* 
xnonwealth  from*  the  dreadful  apprehenlions  with 
which  it  was  befet :  whereupon  the  conful,  difmiif-  ' 
ing  the  fenate,  went  forth  to  the  afiembly  of  the  peo- 
ple i  there  he  afiured  them,  that  the  fenators  were 
fblicitous  that  care  fhould  be  taken  of  the  intereft  of 
the  commons ;  but  that  their  <<  fears  for  the  lafety  of 
^^  the  commonwealth,  in  general,  had  interrupted 
**  their  deliberations,  concerning  that  part  of  the 
^'  ftate,  which,  though  it  muft  be  allowed  to  be  the 
"  largeft,  was  ftill  but  a  part ;  nor  could  they,  while 
"  the  enemy  was  juft  at  the  gat;es,  allow  any  bufi- 
**  ncfs  to  take  place  of  the  neceflary  provifions  for 
•*  the  war ;  nor,  even  if  they  were  allowed  a  little 
**  refpite,  would  it  be  either  for  the  honour  of  the 
^^  commons,  to  have  refufed  to  take  arms  in  defence 
**  of  their  country,  unlefs  on  condition  of  firfl:  re- 
**  cciving  hire  for  it ;  nor  could  it  fail  of  injuring 
^'  the  reputation  of  the  fenators  themfclves,  if  they 
^^  fhould  appear  to  have  now  applied  their  attention 
*'  to  the  good  of  their  countrymen,  through  fear, 
*'  rather  than  afterwards  through  inclination/'    He 
gave  proof  of  hifi  finccrity  in  this  difcourfe,  by  an 
cdift,  whereby  he  ordained,  that  "  no  perfon  fhould 
"  hold  any  Roman  cidzcn  in  bonds  or  confinement, 
'^  fb  as  to  prevent  his  giving  in  his  name  to  the 
"  confuls  J  that  no  perfon  fhould  take  pofTeffion,  or 
"  make  fale,  of  the  goods  of  a  foldicr,  while  upon 
<*  fervice ;  nor  detain  in  cuftody  either  his  children 
'^  or  grandchildren/*     On  the  publication  of  this 
cdift,  fuch  debtors  under  arrefl,  as  were  prcfcnt,  in- 
ilantly  gave  in  therr  names,  and  crowds  of  others, 
in  every  part  of  the  city,  rufliing  out  of  their  con- 
finement, when  the  creditors  had  no  longer  a  right 
to  detain  them,  ran  together  to  the  Forum,  to  take 
the  military  oath :  thcfe  compofcd  a  large  body  of 

I  2  troops. 
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BOOR  troops,  and  none,  during  the  Volfcian  war,  "dilplajTccI 
^^l-  ^  a  greater  (hare  of  bravery  and  aftivity.  The  conful 
y.R.  259.  led  out  his  army  againft  the  enemy,  and  pitched  hi» 
B.  c.  493.  camp  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  theirs. 

XXV.  Thb  foHowing  ntght,  the  Vollcians,  ex- 
tocfting  great  advantages  from  the  diflcntions  of  the 
Romans,  approached  their  camp,  in  hopes  thaty 
during  the  night,  fomc  might  defert,  or  betray  their 
pofts.  They  were  perceived  by  the  centrnels,  the 
troops  wert  called  up,  and,  the  fignal  being  given, 
they  ran  to  arms ;  and  by  thefe  means  fruftrated  the 
attempt  of  the  Volfcians :  the  remainder  of  the  night 
was  dedicated  to  repofe  by  both  parties.  Next  day> 
at  the  firft  dawn,  the  Volfcians,  having  filled  up  the 
trenches,  aflauked  the  rampart,  and  were  proceed- 
ing to  dcmolifli  the  fortifications  on  every  fide, 
when  the  conftils  having  delayed  for  fome  time,  in 
order  to  try  the  temper  of  his  men,  though  called 
on  from  all  lidts,  and  particularly  by  the  debtors,  to 
give  the  fignal,  at  length,  on  finding  their  ardour  fa 
great,  gave  the  fignal  for  fallyipg,  and  fent  forth  his 
troops,  eager  for  the  fight :  at  the  firft  onfet,  the 
enemy  were  immediately  routed,  and  their  rear  ha- 
raflTed  in  their  retreat,  as  far  as  the  infantry  were  able 
to  purfue  5  and  the  cavalry,  not  fufFcring  them  to 
recover  from  their  conftcrnation,  drove  them  all  the 
Way  to  their  camp :  in  a  little  time,  the  camp  itfelf 
was  furrounded  by  the  legions;  and  the  Volfcians 
not  having  courage  enough  left  to  make  a  ftand 
there,  it  was  taken  and  plundered.  Next  dajr,  the 
legions  were  led  to  Sucfl^a  Pomctia,  whither  the 
enemy  had  retreated,  and  in  a  few  days  the  town 
was  taken,  and  given  up  to  the  troops  to  be  plun- 
dered :  by  thefe  means,  the  needy  foldicrs  were  in 
fome  meafure  relieved.  The  conful,  having  ac- 
quired great  glory,  led  back  his  viftorious  army  to 
^ome.  As  h€  was  preparing  for  liis  departure, 
^mbaflfadors  came  to  him  from  the  Volfcians  of 
6  Ecctra, 
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Ecetra,  who,  after  the  taking  of  Pometia,  felt  ap-  ^  ^  ^  K 
prehexifions  for  their  own  lafety :  thefc  had  peace  ■  -^-_f 
granted  them  by  decree  of  the  fenate,  but  were  de-  Y.R.  %$$• 
prived  of  their  lands.  ^*  ^'  ♦»• 

XX VL  Immcdjatelv  after,  the  Sabines  alio 
cauied  an  alarm  at  Rome  s  but  it  was,  in  fad,  a  ty- 
mult  rather  than  a  war.  An  account  was  brought 
by  night  to  the  city,  that  a  Sabine  army  were  plun- 
dering the  country,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  the 
river  Anio,  and  that  they  were  ravaging  and  burn- 
ing all  the  farms  in  that  neighbourhood:  Aulus 
Poftumius,  who  had  been  diftator  in  the  Latinc 
-war,  was  inftandy  difpatchcd  thither  with  all  the  ca- 
valry, and  the  conful  Servilius  followed,  with  a  cho- 
fen  body  of  foot:  the  greater  part  of  the  ftragglers. 
were  cut  oflf  by  the  cavalry ;  nor  was  the  main  body 
of  the  Sabines  capable  of  refitting  the  infantry  on 
ttheir  approach  5  fatigued  both  by  their  march  and 
fey  coUefting  booty  in  the  night,  a  great  number  of 
them  in  the  country  houfes,  overcharged  with  meat 
and  wine,  had  fcartely  ftrength  Sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  fly.  Thus  was  this  Sabine  war  finiflied 
i«rithin  the  fame  night  in  which  the  firft  account  of 
at  had  been  received.  The  next  day,  while  (an- 
guine hopes  were  entertained  that  peace  with  all 
their  neighbours  was  now  fecurely  eftabliflied,  ani- 
bafladors  came  to  the  ienate  from  the  Auruncians, 
denouncing  war,  unlcis  the  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  the  territories  of  the  Volfcians.:  the  army  of  the 
Auruncians  had  fet  out  from  home,  at  the  fame 
^timc  with  the  ambafladors :  and  intelligence  arriv- 
ing, that  it  had  been  ieen  not  far  from  Aricia,  it 
excited  fuch  an  alarm  among  the  Romans,  that  nei- 
ther could  the  fenate  be  confulted  in  a  regidar  man- 
ner, nor  could  they,  while  bufy  themfclves  in  taking 
up^  arms,  give  a  peaceable  anfwcr  to  thofe  who 
were  advancing  in  arms  againft  them.  The  troops 
inarx^ied  againlt  the  enemy  to  Aricia^  and  not  tar 

h  3  from 
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BOOK  from  thence  came  to  a  general  engagement,  which, 
,    "•_    p  without  farther  conteft,  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

Y.R.  159. 

^•c.49j.  XXVII.  When  the  Auruncians  were  defeated, 
the  Romans,  having  vanquiihed  fo  many  different 
enemies,  within  the  fpace  of  a  few  days,  expefted 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promifes  made  them  by  the 
confuls,  and  confirmed  by  the  engagements  of  the 
fenate ;  but  Appius,  inftigated  both  by  his  own  na- 
tural haughtineis,  and  a  defire  to  undermine  the  cre- 
dit of  his  colleague,  iffued  his  decrees  on  fuits  between 
debtor  and  creditor,  with  the  utmoft  poffible  feveri- 
ty ;  in  confequence  of  which,  both  thofe  who  had 
formerly  been  in  confinement,  were  delivered  up  to 
their  creditors,  and  others  alfo  were  taken  into  cuf- 
tody.  When  this  happened  to  be  the  cafe  of  any  of 
the  foldicrs,  he  appealed  to  the  other  conful;  a 
crowd  gathered  about  Scrvilius,  reminded  him  of  his 
promifes,  upbraided  him  with  their  fcrviccs  in  war, 
and  the  fears  which  they  had  received ;  infifteid  that 
he  fhould  lay  the  affair  before  the  fenate  j  and  that, 
as  conful,  he  (hould  fupport  his  countrymen,  as  ge- 
neral, his  foldiers.  The  conful  was  affedted  by  thefc 
remonftranccs ;  but  circumftances  obliged  him  to 
decline  interfering,  not  only  his  colleague,  but  the 
whole  faction  of  the  nobles,  having  gone  (o  violently 
into  oppofite  mcafures:  by  thus  ading  a  middle 
part,  he  neither  avoided  the  hatred  of  the  commons, 
nor  procured  the  eftecm  of  the  patricians.  The 
latter,  confidering  him  as  deftitute  of  the  firmnefs 
becoming  his  office,  and  as  too  fond  of  popular  ap«- 
plaufe,  while  the  former  looked  upon  him  as  a  de- 
ceiver i  and  it  Ihortly  appeared  that  he  was  become 
no  lefs  odious,  than  Appius.  A  conteft  happened 
between  the  confuls,  which  of  them  fhould  dedicate 
the  temple  of  Mercury :  the  fenate  refufcd  to  decide 
the  matter,  and  referred  it  to  the  people,  paffing  a 
vote  that  to  whichever  of  them  the  dedication  fhould 
be  granted  by  the  people^  the  lame  fhould  prcfide 
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over  the  markets,  fhould  inftitute  a  college  of  mer-  *  ^^  ^ 
chants,  and  join  the  pontiff  in  the  performance  of  ^  ,-^^_f 
the  ceremonies  ufual  on  fuch  occafions.  The  people  Y.R.  259. 
gave  the  honour  of  the  dedication  to  Marcus  Lseto*  *-^*  ♦'J* 
rius,  a  centurion  of  the  firft  rank,  fhewing  plainly 
that  they  a£ted  thus,  not  merely  out  of  refpcA  to 
the  perlbn,  on  whom  they  conferred  an  office  of 
higher  dignity  than  became  hk  ftation,  but  with  de» 
fign  to  affront  the  confuls.  This  threw  the  patrici- 
ans, and  one  of  the  confuls  particularly,  into  a  rage ; 
but  the  commons  had  now  affumed  a  greater  degree 
of  courage,  and  began  to  prolecute  their  meafures  in 
a  very  different  method,  from  that  in  which  they  had 
fet  out :  having  given  up  all  hopes  of  protedtion^ 
from  the  confuls  and  the  fenate,  whenever  they  faw 
a  debtor  led  to  the  court,  they  flew  together  from  all 
quarters  j  fo  that  neither  could  the  fcntencc  of  the 
conful  be  heard  amidft  their  noife  and  clamours,  nor 
when  it  was  pronounced  did  any  one  obey  it ;  all 
was  managed  by  force ;  and  the  whole  dread  and 
danger,  with  refpedt  to  their  freedom,  was  transferred 
from  the  debtors  to  the  creditors,  who.  Handing 
(ingle,  were  abufed  by  the  multitude,  under  the  very 
eye  of  the  conful.  To  add  to  the  perplexity  of  the 
fenate,  the  alarm  was  fpread  of  an  attack  being  in-* 
tended  by  the  Sabines ;  and,  orders  being  iffued  for 
levying  troops,  not  a  man  gave  in  his  name  $  mean- 
while AppiuS'in  a  rage  inveighed  bitterly  againft  the 
criminal  lenity  of  his  colleague,  that,  by  his  popular 
filence,  he  was  betraying  the  commonwealdi ;  and 
that,  befides  refuiing  to  enforce  the  laws  with  refpeft 
to  creditors,  he  negledted  alfo  to  execute  the  decree 
of  the  fenate,  for  levying  troops.  He  declared  that 
*^  the  intercft  of  the  commonwealth  was  not  yet  en- 
^*  tircly  defcrted,  nor  the  confular  office  yet  ftripped 
*l  of  its  authority  J  that  he  himfelfwouldftand  forth 
"  fingly>  and  vindicate  his  own  dignity,  and  that  of 
"  the  fenate."  Though  furrounded  by  the  multi- 
tude which  ailembled  daily,  and  were  of  a  temper 
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B  o  o  K  too  violent  to  be  concroUcd,  he  orderfcd  one  of  the 
^  ,— ^-.^  principal  ringleaders  of  the  mob  to  be  apprehended : 
Y.R.  »59.  when  the  liftors  laid  hold  of  him,  he  appealed  -,  but 
J*«  C.  49S'  the  confuls  would  not  have  allowed  the  appeal^  there 
being  no  doubt  what  the  fcntcncc  of  the  people 
"v^ould  be>  had  not  his  obftinacy  been,  with  difficulty, 
overcome  by  the  advice  and  influence  of  the  nobili- 
ty, rather  than  by  the  clamours  of  the  people  ;  6} 
firmly  did  he  withftand  the  indignation  of  the  multi- 
tade.  From  this  time,  the  evil  daily  gained  ground, 
ihewingitfelf  not  only  in  open  exprcflions  of  difcon- 
cent,  but^  what  was  much  more  pernicious,  in  fecret 
imeetings  and  private  cabals.  At  length  thefe  con* 
Xitfs,  fo  odious  to  the  people,  went  out  of  office, 
Appius  in  high  favour  with  the  patricians,  Servilius 
with  neither  party, 

Y.R.ifio.  XXVIIL  Next  entered  on  the  confulfhip,  Aulus 
B.C.49*.  virginius  and  Titus  Vetufius.  The  people  now, 
not  being  able  to  judge  what  fort  of  confuls  they 
were  to  have,  took  care  to  form  nightly  meetings, 
fome  6n  the  Elquiline,  others  on  the  Aventinc 
mount,  in  order  that  their  proceedings  might  not 
be  confufcd,  by  their  being  obliged  to  adopt  mea- 
fiu-es  haftily  in  the  Forum,  and  to  aft,  on  every  oc- 
xafion,  at  random,  and  without  a  plan.  The  confuls, 
con£kiering  this  as  a  very  dangerous  proceeding, 
which  it  really  was,  proppfed  it  to  the  confideration 
of  the  fenate,  but  were  not  allowed,  after  propofing 
it,  to  take  the  votes  regularly,  fuch  a  tumult  arofe 
on  the  mention  of  it  among  the  fenators,  who  ex- 
claimed, and  exprelTed  the  higheft  indignation  at  the 
confuls  attempting  to  throw  on  the  fenate,  the  odium 
of  an  affair  which  ought  to  have  been  quelled  by  the 
confular  authority.  They  told  them,  that  "  if  there 
^<  really  had  been  magiftrates  in  the  commonweateh, 
<*  there  woidd  have  been  no  council  at  Rome,  but 
' "  the  public  one.  At  prefent  the  government  was 
f<  divided  and  difperfcd  into  a  Soufand  (enate- 

^*  houfesx 
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^  houfes,  and  aflembKes,  fome  meetings  beif^  held  book 
*^  on  the  Efquitine  mounts  others  on  die  Avendne.  .   ^^  ^ 
^^  That  they  had  no  doubt,  but  one  man,  for  that  y.r.sco. 
«^  was  fbmetlung  more  than  every  confid  was,  one  B«G«49». 
^<  fuch  as  Appius  Claudius,  would  have  diiperfed 
•*  thofc  meetings  in  a  moment's  time." '  The  con- 
fuls,  on  receiving  this  rebuke,  aiked  the  fenatCt 
what  then  they  wo^d  have  them  do  i  fcM'  they  were 
refolved,  they  iaid,  to  a£t  with  all  the  aftivity  and 
vigour  which  the  fenate  (hould  think  proper.    A  de« 
cree  then  palled,  that  they  Ihould  enforce  the  ki^es 
with  the  utmofl  ftrL£tne&  $  for  the  commons  were 
grown  infoient  through  want  of  employment.    *Dif« 
mifling  the  fenate,  the  confuls  mounted  the  tribunal 
and  cited  the  younger  citizens  by  their  name.    Ne 
man  anfwering  to  his  name,  the  multitude  which 
ftood  round,  like  a  general  aflembly,  declared,  that 
*^  the  commons  could  be  no  longer  deceived  i  that  « 

^  not  a  fingle  foldier  Ihould  be  railed,  until  the  pub- 
^^  lie  engagements  were  fiilfiUed.  That  every  man 
*'  muft  have  his  liberty  reftorcd,  before  arms  were 
^^  put  into  his  hands,  that  the  people  might  be  con- 
«  vinced  they  were  to  fight  for  their  country  and 
*'  fellow^cidzens,  not  for  dieir  mailers/'  The  con- 
fuls law  clearly  enot^h  what  the  fenate  cxpe&ed 
from  them  i  but  of  thofe  who  fpoke  with  the  greateft 
vehemence  within  the  walls  of  the  fenate -hQuie,  not 
one  was  prefent  to  Ihare  the  odium  of  the  proceed- 
ing ;  and  every  thing  threatened  a  deiperate  conteft 
with  the  conmions  s  they  refolved  therefore,  before 
they  ihould  proceed  to  extremities,  to  confult  the 
fenate  again :  the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  all 
the  younger  fenators  ruihed  up  haftily  to  the  feats 
of  the  coniiils,  defirin^  them  to  abdicate  the  confiit- 
ihip,  and  lay  down  a  cdmmand  which  they  wanted 
^rit  to  fupport. 

XXIX.  Having  made  iufficiont  trial  of  the  dif- 
pofitions  of  both  Iidcs>  the  confuls  at  length  fpoke 
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B  o  o  K  outi   «  Confcript  fathers,  left  ye  flioiild  hereafter 
^^^^,  .  "  fay  that  ye  were  not  forewarned,  know,  that  adan- 
Y.R.  »6o.  "  gerous  (edition  is  ready  to  break  out.     We  dc- 
B.  C.4^1.  cc  mand  that  thofe  who  are  the  moft  forward  to  cen- 
*'  fure  us  for  inaftivity,   may  affift  us  by  their  pre- 
<<  fence,  while  we  hold  the  levy.     We  will  proceed 
'<  in  the  bufmefs  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhall  be  ap- 
♦^  proved  by  the  moft  ftreniious  advocates  for  vigo- 
♦^  rous  mcafures,  fincc  fuch  is  your  plcafure/*    They 
then  went  back  to  the  tribunal,  and  ordered,  pur- 
pofcly,  one  of  thofe,  who  were  wichin  view,  to  be 
cited  2  finding  that  he  ftood  mute,  and  that  a  num- 
ber of  people  had  formed  in  a  circle  round  him,  to 
prevcot  any  force  being  ufed  againft  him,  the  con^ 
fuls  fent  a  lidor  to  him,  who  being  driven  back, 
thofe  of  the  fenators  who  attended  the  confuls,  ex- 
claiming againft  the  infolence  of  fuch  behaviour, 
flew  down  from  the  tribunal  to  afTift  the  lidror: 
the  populace  then,  quitting  the  lidor,  to  whom  they 
had  offered  no  other  violence  than  that  of  hindering 
him  from  making  the  feifure,  di reded  their  force 
, againft  the  fenators;    but  the  confi}Js  incerpofing 
quickly,  put  an  end  to  the  fcufHc,  in  which,  as  nci- 
dier  ftones  nor  weapons  had  been  ufed,  there  wa^ 
more  clamour  and  rage  than  mifchief    The  fenate, 
called  together  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  proceeded 
in  a  manner  ftill  more  tumultuous  i  thofe  who  had 
been  beaten  demanding  an  inquiry  into  the  affair ; 
the  moft  violent  of  them  endeavouring  to  carry  their 
point  by  clamour  and  noife,  rather  than  by  vote :  at 
length,  when  their  rage  had  fomewhat  fubfided,  the 
confuls,  reproaching  them  with  being  equally  difbr* 
derly  in  the  fenate-houfe  as  in  the  Forum^  began  to 
coiled  the  votes,  in  order.     There  were  three  difiFcr- 
ent  opinions ;  Publius  Virginius  thought  that  "  the 
"  cafe  did  not  extend  to  the  whole  body  of  the  com- 
'*  mons,  and  that  thofe  only  were  to  be  confidered, 
"  who,  relying  on  the  prdmifes  of  the  conful  Publi- 
*^  us  Scryilius,  had  fcryed  in  the  Volfcian,  Aurunciaq, 

"  and 
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*^  and  Sabine  wars :"  Titus  Largius  was  of  opinion>  BOOK 
that  "  the  prcfcnt  junfturc  required  ibmething  more  ,  -^-^ 
'^  than  the  making  a  return  for  fervices  performed;  y.r.  %6q. 
"  that  the  whole  body  of  the  commons  were  over-  ^*^*  *^»* 
^^  whelmed  with  debt,  nor  could  the  progrefs  of  the 
'^  evil  be  ftopped>  unleis  the  advantages  of  the  whole 
'*  were  attended  to.  On  the  contrary » if  diftin^^ions 
^^  were  made^  this  would  add  fuel  to  the  diflenfions> 
^'  inftead  of  extinguifhing  them."  Appius  ClaudiuSj 
whole  temper,  naturally  harfh,  was  routed  to  a  de- 
gree of  ferocity  by  his  hatred  to  the  commons  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  applaufe  of  the  patricians  on 
the  other,  affirmed  that  '^  all  thefe  difturbances 
"  were  excited,  not  by  the  people's  fuffcrings,  but 
"  their  licentiotifnefs ;  and  that  the  commons^  were 
"  actuated  by  a  fpiritof  wantonnefs,  rather  than  by 
*^  refentment  of  injuries:  this  was  the  confequence 
'^  of  giving  th^m  a  right  to  appeal  -,  for  all  that  a 
'^  conful  could  do,  was  to  threaten,  he  could  not 
''  command,  when  people  are  allowed  to  appeal  to 
'^  thofe,  who  have  been  accomplices  in  their  tranf*. 
'^  greflioos.  Come,  faid  he,  let  us  create  a  didla- 
*'  tor  from  whom  there  is  no  appeal :  this  madnels 
"  which  has  fet  the  whole  ftate  in  a  flame,  will 
^'  quickly  (ink  into  filence.  Let  me  then  fee,  who^ 
**  will  ftrike  a  liftor,  when  he  knows  that  the  very 
*^  perfbn  whofe  dignity  he  infults,  has  the  fole  and 
<*  entire  dilpofal  of  his  perfon  and  of  hb  life«" 

XXX.  To  many,  the  expedient  recommended 
by  Appius  appeared  too  rough  and  violent,  and  julb- 
ly  fo  i  on  the  other  hand,  the  propofidons  of  Vir- 
ginias and  Lai^ius  were  confidered  as  tending  to 
eftablifh  a  bad  precedent ;  particularly  that  of  Lar- 
gius, which  was  utterly  fubverfive  of  all  credit. 
The  advice  of  Virginius  was  deemed  to  be  the 
farthcft  from  excefs,  on  either  fide,  and  a  juft  medi- 
um between  the  other  two.  But,  through  the  fpirit 
of  fadionj  and  men's  regard  to  their  private  inte- 
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rcfts,  things  which  ever  did,  and  ever  will,  impede 
^^^^^  the  public  councils,  Appius  prevailed,  and  was  him- 
yjBilt6o.  fclf  very  near  being  created  didtator  j  which  pro* 
|i.a4»»*  ceeding,  beyond  any  other,  would  have  highly  dif- 
gufted  the  commons,  at  a  very  critical  jun^re> 
when  the  Volfcians,  the  u^quans,  and  the  Sabincs 
liappened  to  be  all  in  arms  at  the  iame  time.  But 
die  coofuls  and  the  elder  part  of  the  fenace  took  care 
that  a  command  in  itfelf  uncontrolabk,  fliould  be 
intruded  to  a  perfon  of  a  mild  difpofittoo  >  and  ac- 
cordingly they  chofc  for  didator  Manius  Valerius, 
fon  of  Volefus.  Although  the  commons  faw  that 
the  didator  was  created  in  oppofition  to  them,  yet, 
as  by  his  brother's  law,  they  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
appeal,  they  dreaded  nothing  harfli  or  overbearing 
from  that  family.  Their  hopes  were  farther  encou- 
raged by  an  edift  which  the  didator  publiftied,  of  the 
fame  tenor  in  general  wkh  the  edi6t  of  the  conful 
Servilius ;  but  as  they  thought  that  they  had  now  fe- 
ciirer  grounds  of  confidence,  both  in  the  man  himfelf, 
and  in  the  power  with  whidi  he  was  inverted,  they 
^elifted  from  the  conteft,  and  gave  in  th'-ir  names. 
Ten  legions  were  completed,  a  force  greater  than 
liad  ever  been  raifed  before  i  ofthcfe,  three  were 
affigned  to  each  of  the  cpnfuls,  the  other  four  were 
commanded  by  the  diftaton  War  could  now  be 
no  longer  deferred :  the  uSquans  had  invaded  the 
territories  of  the  Latioesi  and  dieie  by  their  ambaf- 
fadors  petitioned  the  fenate,  that  they  would  either 
fend  troops  to  proteft  them,  or  permit  tliem  to  take 
arms  themfelvcs,  to  defend  their  frontiers :  it  was 
judged  the  iafer  method  to  defend  the  Latines  with- 
out their  own  afliftance,  than  to  allow  them  to  handle 
arms  again :  the  conful  Vetrifius  was  fent  thither, 
iand  he  put  an  end  to  the  depredations.  The  -Slquans 
retired  from  the  plains,  and  provided  for  their  fafety 
on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  relying  more  on  the 
.fituation  than  on  their  .arms.  The  other  confdi 
Avho  marched  againft  the  Volfciansj  not  choofmg 

that 
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that  his  time  (hould  be  wdlcd  in  like  manner,  ufcd  book 
every  means,  particularly  by  ravaging  the  country, .  ^^J  _j 
in  order  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  approach  nearer,  y.*.  •«<». 
and  to  hazard  an  engagement.  They  were  drawn  B*C.4f^ 
up  in  order  of  battle  in  a  plain  between  the  two 
camps,  each  party  before  their  own  rampart :  the 
Volfcians  had  considerably  the  advantage  in  point  of 
numbers ;  they  therefore  advanced  to  the  figjit,  in  a 
carelefs  manner,  as  if  they  defpifed  their  enemy :  the 
Roman  conful  did  not  (ufFer  his  troops  to  move,  nor 
to  return  the  fliout,  but  ordered  them  to  ftand  ftill, 
with  their  javelins  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  as  foon  as 
the  enemy  (hould  come  within  reach,  then  to  exeVt 
at  once  their  utmoft  efforts,  and  decide  the  affair 
with  their  fwords.  The  Volfcians,  fatigued  with 
running  and  (houting,  rulhed  upon  the  Romans> 
whom  they  believed  to  be  benumbed  with  fear ;  but 
when  they  perceived  a  vigorous,  effort  niade  againft 
them,  and  the  fwords  glittering  before  their  eyes, 
ftruck  with  confternation,  juft  as  if  they  had  fallen 
into  an  ambufcade,  they  turned  their  backs :  nor  had 
they  ftrcngth  left  to- enable  them  to  make  their 
efcape,  having  exhaufted  it  by  advancing  to  the  bat- 
tle in  fall  Ipeed :  the  Romans,  on  the  other  hand^ 
having  flood  quiet  during  the  firft  part  of  the  en- 
gagement, had  their  vigour  frelh,  and  eafily  over- 
caking  the  wearied  fugitives,  took  their  camp  by 
affault,  and  purfuing  thcrti,  as  they  fled  from  thence 
to  Velitrse,  the  viftors  and  the  vanquiflied  compos- 
ing, as  it  were,  but  one  body,  rulhed  into  the  city  to- 
gether;  there  people  of  every  kind  were  put  to  the 
fword,  without  diftinftion,  and  there  was  more  blood 
fpilt  than  even  in  the  fight :  a  fmall  number  who 
threw  down  their  arms  and  furrendercd,  had  quarter 
granted  them. 

XXXI.  While  thefe  thingypaffcd  in  the  country 
of  the  Volfcians,  the  Sabines,  who  were  by  far  the 
inoft  formidable  enemy,  were  routed,  put  to  flight, 

and 
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B  o  o  K  and  beaten  out  of  their  camp  by  the  di6bitor.  lie 
^  '_  M  had  at  firft,  by  a  charge  of  his  cavalry,  thrown  the 
Y.R.  a6o.  cemre  of  die  enemy's  line  into  diforder;  which> 
B.  c,  49».  while  they  extended  their  wings  too  fer,  they  had  not 
fulficiently  ftrengthcned  by  a  proper  depth  of  files  r 
before  they  could  recover  from  this  confufion,  the 
infantry  fell  upon  them,  and  continued  their  attack, 
without  intermifTion,  until  they  mad^  themfelves 
mafters  of  their  camp,  and  put  a  conclufion  to  the 
war.  Since  the  batde  at  the  lake  Regillus>  there  had 
not  been  obtained  in  thofe  times,  a  more  glorious 
viftory  than  this :  the  diftator  entered  the  city  in 
triumph,  and  befides  the  accuftomed  honours,  there 
was  a  place  in  the  circus  aiTigned  to  him  and  his 
pofterity,  for  a  fea^,  and  a  curule  chair  fixed  in  iu 
From  the  vanquifhed  Volfcians  the  lands  of  the 
diftrift  of  VelitrsE  were  taken,  for  which  inhabitants 
were  fcnt  from  the  city,  and  a  colony  eftablifhed 
there.  Soon  after  this,  a  battle  was  fought  with  the 
i9£quans,  againft  the  inclination  indeed  of  the  con-«> 
ful,  who  confidercd  the  difadvantage  of  the  ground 
over  which  the  troops  had  to  march  up  to  the  cne* 
my ;  but  the  foldicrs,  accufing  him  of  protracting 
the  bufincls  on  purpofe,  in  order  that  the  dictator 
might  go  out  of  office  before  they  Ihould  return  to 
the  city,  and  fo  his  promifes  fall  to  the  ground  with- 
out effcdt,  as  had  thofe  of  the  conful  before,  they  at 
length  prevailed  on  him  to  march  up  his  troops,  at 
all  hazards,  againfl  the  fteep  of  the  mountain  :  rafh  as 
this  undertaking  was,  yet,  through  the  cowardice  of 
the  enemy,  it  was  crowned  widi  fuccefsj  for,  before 
a  weapon  could  be  thrown,  (truck  with  amazement 
at  the  boldnefs  of  the  Romans,  they  abandoned  their 
camp,  which  they  had  fixed  in  a  very  ftrong  pofidon, 
and  ran  down  precipitately  into  the  vallies,  on  the 
oppofite  fide :  there  the  Romans  gained  a  bloodlefs 
viftory,  and  abundance  of  booty*  Though  their 
arms  were  thus  attended  with  fuccefs,  in  three  diflTer- 
ent  quarters,  neither  patricians  nor  commons  were 
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delivered  from  their  anxiety,  rcfpeding  the  iffue  of  B  o  6  k 
their  domeftic  affairs ;  with  fiich  powerful  influence,  .    -^^  _f 
and  with  /uch  art  alfo,  had  the  lenders  of  money  y.r.  t6o. 
concerted  their  meafuresj  that  they  were  able  to  dif-  *•  ^•49*- 
appoint  not  only  the  commons,  but  even  the  dicta- 
tor himfelf :  for  Valerius,  on  the  return  of  the  con- 
ful  Vetufius,  took  care  that  the  firft  buflneis  which 
came  before  the  ienate  (hould  be  that  of  the  people^ 
who  had  returned  home  viftorious ;  and  propofed 
the  queftion,  what  did  they  think  proper  to  be  done 
with  refpeft  to  the  perfons  confined  for  debt  ?  and 
when  they  refufed  to  uke  the  matter  into  conlidera- 
tion,  he  faid,  "  My  endeavours  to  reftorc  concord 
"  among  you,  I  fee,  arc  difpleafing  to  you :  believe 
"  me  when  I  folemnly  declare,  that  the  time  wiH 
"  (hordy  come  when  you  will  with,  that  the  com* 
^*  mons  of  Rome  had  juft  fuch  patrons  as  I  am  :  as 
"  to  myfclf,  I  will  neither  be  the  means  of  farther  • 

^'  difappointments  to  the  hopes  of  my  countrymen, 
<'  nor  will  I  hold  the  office  of  dictator  without  cSt£t : 
."  intcfline  difcord  and  foreign  wars  made  it  necefla- 
'^  ry  for  the  commonwealth  to  have  fuch  a  magif- 
<'  trate :  peace  has  been  procured  abroad,  at  home 
'^  it  is  not  fuifered  to  take  place :  it  is  my  determi* 
^'  nation  then,  in  timeof  fedition,  to  appear  in  the 
"  charaftcr  of  a  private  citizen,  rather  than  that  of 
**  diftator/'  Then  withdrawing  from  the  Icnatc- 
houfe,  he  abdicated  the  didtatorfhip.  The  cafe  ap* 
peared  to  the  commons,  as  if  he  had  refigned  his 
office  out  of  rcfentment  of  the  treatment  fhewn  to 
them,  and  therefore,  as  if  he  had  fulfilled  his  en- 
gagements, it  not  having  been  his  fault  that  they 
were  not  fulfilled,  they  attended  him,  as  he  re-, 
tired  to  his  houie,  with  approbation  and  applaufe* 

XXXII.  The  fenate  were  then  feized  with  ap- 
prehenfions,  that  if  the  citizens  fhould  be  difcharged 
from  the  army,  their  fecret  cabals  and  conipiracies 
would  be  renewed  j  wherefore,  fuppofing  that,  though 

the 
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B  o  o  K  the  levy  was  made  by  the  didafeori  yet  as  the  foldien 
v4f-^  had  fworn  obedience  to  the  confuls,  they  were  ftill 
T.R.  %6o.  bound  by  that  oath>  under  the  pretext  of  hoftilities 
B.c.49ft.  being  renewed  by  the  JEquans,  they  ordered  the  le- 
gions to  be  led  out  of  the  city :  which  ftep  ferved 
only  to  haften  the  breaking  out  of  the  {edition.  It  is 
iaidy  that  the  plebeians,  at  firft^  entertained  thoughts 
ofputdng  the  confuls  to  death,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  thereby  difcharged  from  the  oath ;  but  be- 
ing afterwards  informed,  that  no  reli^ous  obligation 
could  be  diflblved  by  an  aft  of  wickednefs,  by  the 
advice  of  apcrfon  called  Sicinus,  they  retired,  with- 
out waiting  for  orders  from  the  confuls,  to  the  facred 
mount,  beyond  the  river  Anio,  about  three  miles 
from  the  city.  This  account  is  more  generally  cre- 
dited, than  that  given  by  Piib,  who  fays,  the  fe- 
ccfiion  was  made  to  the  Aventine.  In  thistplace, 
without  any  commander,  having  fortified  their  camp 
with  a  rampart  and  trench,  they  remained  quiet  for 
fe  veral  days,  taking  nothing  from  any  body  but  necef- 
iary  flibfiflence,  neither  receiving  nor  giving  offence* 
Great  was  the  conflernation  in  the  city  j  all  was  fear- 
ful flifbenfe  and  mutual  apprehcnfion :  the  plebei- 
ans, who  were  left  behind  by  their  brethren,  dreaded 
the  violence  of  the  patricians ;  the  patricians  dread- 
ed the  plebeians  who  ibud  in  die  ci^,  not  knowing 
whether  they  ought  to  wifh  for  their  flay,  or  for  their 
departure :  but  <'  how  long  could  it  be  fuppofed 
^<  that  the  multitude  which  had  fcceded,  would  re- 
**  main  inaftive  ?  And  what  would  be  the  confe- 
''  quehce,  if,  in  the  mean  time,  a  foreign  war  fhould 
^*  break  out  ?  No  gliropfe  of  hope  could  they  fee 
**  left,  except  in  concord  between  the  citizens, 
<'  which  mult  be  re-efbblifhed  in  the  flate  on  any 
"  terms,  whether  fair  or  unfair."  They  determined, 
diereforr,  to  fend,  as  ambaf&dor  to  the  plebeians, 
Menenius  Agrippa,  a  man  of  eloquence,  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  commons,  becaufe  he  had  been  ori- 
ginally one  of  their  body*    He,  being  admitted  into 

the 
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Wie  canip,  is  faid  to  have  related  to  them  the  follow-  ^  o^  o  K 
itig  fable,  delivered  in  antiquated  language,  and  an  y  -  '  _j 
uncouth  ftile : —  **  At  a  time  when  the  members  of  Y.R.  a6o. 
*^  the  human  body  did  not,  as  at  prcfcnt,  all  unite  ^•C.49»« 
**  in  one  plan,  but  each  member  had  its  own  (cheme, 
**  and  its  own  language  ;   the  other  parts  were  pro-. 
*'  voked  at  (ccing  that  the  fruits  of  all  their  care,  of 
^*  all  their  toil  and  fervice,  were  applied  to  the  ufe  of 
^*  the  belly  j  aiid  that  the  belly  meanwhile  rcniain- 
**  cd  at  its  eafc,  and  did  nothing  bdt  enjoy  the  jrfea-   • 
^  fiires  provided  for  it :  on  this  they  confpircd  to- 
^*  gethcr,  that  the  hand  fliould  not  bring  food  to  th^ 
'^^  mouth,  nor  the  mouth  receive  it  if  offered,  nor 
*'  the  teeth  chew  it :  while  they  wilhed,  by  thefc 
*'  angry  meafurcs,  to  fubduc  the  belly,  through  hurt- 
"  gcr,  the  members  themfelves,  and  the  whole  body,, 
<«  were,  together  with  it,  reduced  to  the  laft  ftage  of  * 
««  decay :  from  thence  it  appeared  that  the  office  of 
^«  the  belly  itfclf  was  not  confined  to  a  flothful  indo- 
<*  lence,  that  it  not  only  received  notirifhment,  but 
^*  lupplied  it  to  the  others,  conveying  to  every  part 
«^  of  the  body,  that  blood,  on  which  depend  our  life 
«*  and  vigour,  by  diilributing  it  equally  through  the 
«'  veins,  after  having  brought  it  to  pcrfeftiert  by  di- 
"  gcftion  of  the  food."      Applying  this  to  the  prc- 
fcnt cafe,  and  (hewing  what  fimilitude  there  was  be- ' 
tween  the  dilTenfion  of  the  members,  and  the  rcfent- 
ment  of  the  commons  agaitlfl  the  patricians,   he 
made  a  confidcrable  imprelfion  on  the  people's 
minds. 

XXXIII.  A  NfiGociATiok  was  then  opened  for 
a  reconciliation  i  and  an  accommodation  was  cfFeft- 
cd,  on  the  terms,  that  the  plebeians  Ihould  have 
magiftratcs  of  their  own,  invefted  with  inviolable 
privileges,  who  might  have^  power  to  afford  them 
proteftion  againft  the  confuls;  and  that  it  Ihould 
not  be  lawful  for  any  of  the  patricians  to  hold  that 
office.    Accordingly,  there  were  two  tribunes  of  the 

vol..  I.  M  commoQs 
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?  P  9  *  commons  created,  Caius  J^icinius,  9n4  Lycius  Al^ 
^  ^^^_j  binius  i  and  thcfe  created  three  coljeggges  tp  them^ 
V;r.  z6o.  lelvcs,  ^ojQg  whorif  was  Siciniu^,  the  ^dyi^  of  the 
B.  C.491.  f^^^^Qii-   tm;  ^hp  ti^  other  two  werie,  is  not 

agreed :  (bmjc  fay^  that  there  were  pf^y  tvp  iribunes 

created  on  the  facred  mount,  and  th%t  tb/e  devoting 

Y.R.  261.  law  *  was  paffed  tJierc.     During  th^  .gqeffion  of  the 

^•^•491' commons,  Spurius  Caflius  and  Poftymo^  Cominius 

entered  on  the  confulftiip.     In  their  cqnfulate  the 

treaty  witH  the  Latines  was  concludecj  j  for  the  pur- 

pofe  of  ratifying  this,  one  of  the  confqb  remained 

at  ]fcpme,  and  the  other,  being  fpnt  lyith  an  arq[iy 

againft  tl)e  VoMcian^,  defeated  and  ppt  to  flight  the 

yplfcian^  of  Antiumj  and,  having  4riy>en  them  inta 

tiip  toy^n  of  Longula,  purfucji  the  bk>w>  and  ipade 

himfelf  mafter  of  the  town.    He  afterwards  tqob 

Polufca,  anothertown  belonging  to  th?  fame  people ; 

'  then  with  all  his  force  attacked  Corioli.     There  was 

"^     then  in  the  camp^  ^mong  others  of  the  young  nobi- 

licyj  Caius  Marcius^  a  youth  pf  quick  judgment  and 

*  Which  declared,  that  any  perfon  who.  (hovld  vio^laU  the  pfrfoa  of 
privileges  of  a  plebeian  tribune,  (hould  be  devoted  to  Ceres,  t^ith  kif 
property  ;  and  any  one  might  put  him  to  death  v^tt^  tm'pui|it)r.  Tbe(e 
tribunes,  at  their  iirft  inftitution,  could  not  pppprly  hf  C|dl^  «!?gi^'* 
tt'ates,  having  no  particular  tribunal,  nor  any  juri^i^ioD  9yer  their 
ftUow  ctrlzeus.  DreHed  like  private  men,  and  attended  only  by  on^ 
o%er,  or  beadle,  called  Viator,  they  iat  on  si  bench  without  theftnatCt 
into  which  they  were  not  admitted.,  except  whei^  the  confuls  required 
their  tttendance,  to  give  their  opinion  on  fome  affair'which  concerned' 
the  intfreft  of  the  plebeifuis.  Their  fote  funftton  wa»  to  proteA  the 
pTebeians,  by  interpofing  in  cafe  of  any  grievance  or  impofittofi  au«- 
temptcd  by.  their  fupeiiois,  and  tbeir  power  extended  no  taithev  thai\ 
one  mile  round  the  city.  Yet  they  afterwards  fovnd  means,  under  nt« 
^  rious  pretences,  and  by  almoft  imperceptible  decrees,  to  draw  to  tbem- 
fetvcs,  and  to  the  commons,  the  larger  Oiare  oi.  thf  power  of  govern- 
ment y  introducing  a  great  degree  of  democracy  into  the  polity  of  the 
itaie,  which,  iince  the  exj)uliJon  of  the  kings,  ha4  been  a  kind  of  ari- 
ftoci-acy.  They  weie  not  allowed  to>  be  ablest  £iom  t^e  city  orvQ  y hol*^ 
day,  except  during  the  Latine  ftftivals,  and  were  obliged  to  keep  their 
doojB  open,  night  and  day,  to  admit  complainants.  At  tHe  fame 
time,  were  elected  two  other  plebeian  offi(cerS|  caUe^  afitfbott  to.the^ 
tnbuncsj  but  being  afterwards  charged  with  the  care  of  the. public . 
bpilUijDgs,  and  the  cognizance  of  a  like  nature,  which  had  before  be- 
longed to  the  confuls,  they  got  thp  title  J^dik8|  (ab  stdibua  curaik^ 
drsV)  From  infpe^ng  the  ^>ublic  edifices. 
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)hc\f  courage,  whb  was  afterwards  fumarncci  Corio-  BOOK 
lanus ;  the  Roman  army,  while  ehga^ed  in  the  fiege .  j^l  j^ 
of  Corioli,  applying  their  whole  attention  to  the  gar-  v.r.  %6t. 
rifdn,  which  they  kept  fhut  up  in  the  town,  without  ^-^^  «»• 
any  fear  of  an  attack  from  without,  were  alfaultcd  on 
a  fudden,  by  the  Volfcian  legions^  who  had  marched 
thithfer  from  Antium,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  ene*- 
my  fallicd  out  from  the  town :  Marcius  happened  to 
be  then  on  guard,  and  being  fupported  by  a  chofcn 
body  of  men,  he  not  only  repelled  the  attack  of  the 
party  who  had  fallied  out  of  the.  town,  but  broke  in 
ftirioufly  through  the  open  gate ;  and,  putting  all  to 
tJic  iword,  in  that  part  of  the  city,  laid  hold  of  thd 
firft  fire  which  he  found,  and  threw  it  on  the  houfes( 
Adjoining  the  wall ;  on  which  the  ftiouts  of  the  towns- 
mfeh  mingUng  with  the  cries  of  the  women  and  chil-. 
dren,  occafidned  by  the  firft  fi-ight,  (erved  both  to  add 
courage  to  the  Romarts,  and  to  difpirit  the  Volfcians; 
as  they  ptt'ceived  that  the-  town  was  taken  which 
they  had  come  to  relieve.  By  this  means  the  Vol- 
fcians of  Anthimr  were  defeated,  and  the  town  of  Co- 
H8I&  taken  i  and  fo  entirely  did  the  glory  of  Marcius 
6c1?pi(e  the  feme  of  the  conful,  that,  were  it  not  that 
tfife  treaty  with  the  Latines,  being  engraved  on  si 
htiith  pillar;  remained  to  teftify  that  it  was  radfiedt 
by  Stotn-ius  Caflfhis  alone,  the  other  ciohful  being 
abfenc,  it  would  not  have  been  remembered  that 
PbiffuTTrtis  Cominltfe  conduced  the  war  a^ihft  the 
Volftrran^.  This  year  died  Menenhis  Agrippa,  a* 
man  throiii^h  the  whole  courfc  of  his  life  equall/ 
beloved  by  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians;  and, 
after  the*  fecfc'flion,ftill  more  endeared  to  the  latten 
This  rfian,  who,*  in  th^  character  of  mediator  and'um-" 
^i  had  rir-*ft^bH(hed  concord  among  his  coiftitry-' 
rtp^n,  the  anibafladot  of  the  fenate  to  the  plebeians, 
the^ferfon^o  brought  biack'tht:  ftomali  commons' 
to  the  city,  was  not  poffefled  of  property  fufficient 
for  the  expenc^  of  a  fuAeral.  He  was  buried  at  the 
M  2  charge 
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B  o  o  K  charge  of  the  commons^  by  a  contribution  of  a 
^  -  *-  _f  fextans  *  from  each  pcrfon. 

Y.R.i6«.      XXXIV.  Thb  confuls  who  fuccecded  were  Ti-* 
B.C. 490  tus  Gegjn'us  and  Publius  Minucius.     During  this 
year,  wht  n  the  quiet  of  the  ftate  was  undifturbcd  by 
foreign  v  ar-s,  and  the  diflcnfions  at  home  had  been 
healed,  a  more  grievous  calamity  of  another  nature 
fell  upon  it:   at  firft  a  fcarcity  of  provifions,  occa- 
Concd  by  the  lands  lying  untillcd  during  the  feccl- 
jQon  of  the  commons ;  and  afterwards,  a  famine,  not 
lefs  fcverc  than  what  is  felt  in  a  befieged  city ;  and 
which  would  have  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree  that  the 
flaves,  without  doubt,  and  alfo  many  of  the  com- 
mons, muft  have  pcrifhed,  had  not  the  confuls  takea 
meafures  to  remedy  it,  by  fending  to  all  quarters  to 
buy  up  corn  ;  not  only  into  Etruria  on  the  coaft  to 
the  right  of  Oftia,  and  tlirough  the  Volfcians,  along 
the  coaft  on  the  left  as  far  as  Cumae,  but  even  to 
Sicily  ;  for  the  hatred,  entertained  againft  them  by 
tlieir  neighbours,  compelled  them  thus  to  look  for' 
aid  to  diftant  countries.    After  a  quantity  of  corn 
had  been  purchafed  at  Cumas,  the  fhips  were  de- 
tained by  the  tyrant  Ariftodemus,  as  the  property  of 
the  Tarquinii,  whofe  heir  he  was.    Among  the  Vol- 
fcians, and  in  the  Pomptine  diftrift,  it  could  not 
even  be  purchafed,  the  perfons  employed  in  that 
bufincfs  being  in  danger  of  their  lives  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  inhabitants.     From  Etruria,  fomc  corn 
was  conveyed  by  the  Tiber,  by  which  die  people 
were  fupported.    At  this,  unfeafonable  dme,  while 
thus  diftrcffcd  by  the  fcarcity,  they  were  in  danger 
of  being  farther  haraffed  by  war,  had  not  amoft 
dcftruftive  peftilence  attacked  the  Volfcians,  when 
thty  were  juft  ready  to  commence  hoftiliries.    By 
this  dreadful  calamity  the  enemy  were  fo  difpiritcd, 

*  About  one  half-penny  each> 

that. 
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that,  even  after  it  had  abated,  they  could  not  entirely  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
rid  their  minds  of  the  terror  which  it  had  occafioned.  t    ^'-^ 
Befides,  the  Romans  not  only  augmented  the  num-  y.r.  162. 
bcrs  of  their  colony  at  Velitrae,  but  fent  a  new  colo-  B-^'-49o« 
ny  into  the  mountains  of  Norba,  to  ferve  as  a  bar- 
rier in  the  Pomptine  territbry.     In  the  fucceeding 
confulate  of  Marcus  Minucius,  and  Aulus  Semproni-  y.r.  «6j. 
us,  a  great  quantity  of  corn  was  brought  from  Sicily,  ®'  ^•♦*^- 
and  it  was  debated  in  the  fenate,  at  what  price  it 
Ihould  be  given  to  the  commons:  many  were  of 
opinion,  that  now  was  the  time  to  humble  the  com- 
mons, and  to  recover  thofe  rights,  which,  by  the  fe- 
4:cffion  and  violence,  had  been  extorted  from  the 
patricians  5    Marcius    Coriolanus    particularly,    an 
avowed  enemy  of  the  power  of  the  tribunes,  faid, 
**  If  they  wi(h  to  have  provifions  at  the  ufual  price, 
^^  let  them  rcftore  to  the  patricians  their  former 
^^  rights :  why  am  I  obliged,  after  being  fent  under 
•*  the  yoke,  after  being  ranfomed,  as  it  were,  from 
*'  robbers,  to  behold  plebeian  magiftrates,  to  behold 
*^  Sicinius  invefted  with  power  and  authority  ?  Shall 
**  I  fubmit  to  fuch  indignities  longer  than  neceffity  . 
*^  compels  me  ?    Shall  I,  who   could '  not  endure 
"  Tarquinius  on  the  throne,  endure  Sicinius?   Let 
**  him  now  feccde,  let  him  call  away  the  commons : 
*'  the  road  is  open  to  the  facred  mount^  and  to  other 
"  hills :  let  them  carry  off  the  corn  from  our  lands, 
'*  as  they  did  two  years  ago :  let  them  make  the  beft 
"  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  market,  which  they 
*'  have  occafioned  by  their  own  madnefs.     I  affirm 
*'  with  confidence,  that  when  they  are  brought  to 
*^  reafon  by  their  prefent  fuffcrings,  they  will  them- 
"  felves  become  tillers  of  the  lands,  rather  than  take 
^<  arms  and  fecede,  to  prevent  their  being  tilled." 
Whether  fuch  a  meafure  were  expedient,  is  not  now 
ca(y  to  fay;  but,  in  my  opinion^  it  was  very  prac- 
^cable  for  the  patricians,  by  infiftir^  on  terms  fcr 
^Qwering  tlic  price  of  provifions,  to  have  treca  en -m- 
M  3  felves 
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BOOK  ftlv^s  frQi©  tb^  triburiitian  power,  2fid  every,  ctther 

^     '_  ,  rcftraint  impojfcd  on  ^hcm  againft  their  will. 

S.C.4S9.  XXXV,  The  ipcthod  propofcd,  both  appc^jTed 
to  the  fcnate  to  be  too  harfc,  and  incenfed  the  com- 
mons to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  were  very  near 
having  recourfe  to  arms.  They,  complained,  that, 
'*  as  if  they  were  enemies,  attempts  were  made  to 
V  deftroy  them  by  famine :  that  they  were  de- 
*'  frauded  of  food  and  fuftenance  j  that  the  foreign 
"  corn,  the  only  fupport  which,  uhexpe<9:cdly,  for- 
*'  time  had  given  them,  was  to  be  fnatched  out  of 
*'  their  mouths,  unlefs  the  tribunes  were  furren- 
*«  dered  up  in  bonds  to  Caius  Marcius ;  unlefs  he 
"  were  gratified  by  the  pcrfonal  fufFerings  of  the 
*'  Roman  commons :  a  new  kind  of  e^^ecutioner 
"  had  come  forward  againft  them,  who  gave  them 
**  no  alternative  but  death  or  flavery/'  They  would 
have  proceeded  to  violence  againft  him  as  he  cam^ 
out  of  the  fenate-houle,  had  not  the  tribunes  very 
opportunely  fummoned  him  to  a  trial.  This  fup- 
prcflcd  their  rage,  when  every  one  faw  himfclf  a 
judge,  and  empowered  to  decide  on  the  life  an4 
death  of  his  foe.  At  firft,  Marcius  heard  the  threat^ 
of  the  tribunes  with  fcorn  :  "  The  authority  givcq 
*«  to  their  office,"  he  faid,  "  extended  only  to  the 
«*  aflFording  protection,  not  to  the  infiifting  of  pu- 
<*  nifliment.  That  they  were  tribunes  of  the  com^* 
"  mons,  not  of  the  patricians.'*  But  the  wholt; 
body  of  the  commons  had  taken  up  the  caufe^  with 
fuch  implacable  animofity,  that  the  patricians  were 
linder  the  neccffity  of  devoting  one  viftim  to  puniflv- 
.  mcnt,  for  the  general  fafcty.  They  ftruggled  how- 
ever, nptwithftanding  the  w^ieht'  of  the  publip 
hatred  which  they  had  to  c6nt(;na  with,  and  not,  on-* 
ly  each  particular  member,  but  the  whole  colle^v^ 
IjodJ;  exerted  th^  utmoft  efforts  i  and  firft  they, 
tiicd;  whcmcr  by  pofting  their  clients  in  fevcral 
*     \  '  .   places 
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pbccs  (ioft^i^hieilt'  (br'  the  purpdfc,  tliey  couM  not  *  ^^^  ^ 
deter  the  feveral  plebeians  from  attending  the  rrlfcct-  .       -   j 
ings  and  cabals,  and  thereby  put  a'  ftop  to  fakrhcr  y,r.  26^. 
proceedings.     Afterwards,  they  all  came  ifbrth  in  a  J'«C.4«9'» 
body,  addrcfling  the  commons  with  intreaties  and 
ilipplications ;  one  would  have  thought  that  every 
<Jne  of  thd  patricians  Was  going  to  (land  his  trial : 
they  belbught  tliem,  if  they  did  not  think  projier  to 
acquit  him  as  innocent,  yet  confidering  him  as  guil- 
ty, to  grant  as  a  favour,  on  their  requeft,  the  pardon 
df  one  citizen,  one  fenator.    However,  as  he  hintfelf 
did  not  appear  on  the  day  appointed,  they  perfifted 
in  their  refentment.     He  was  condemned  in  his  ab- 
fence,  anfd  went  into  exile  to  the  Volfcians,  uttering 
menaces  agalnft  his  country,  and  breathing  already 
the  refentment  of  an  enemy.     The  Volfcians  re- 
ceived him  kindly  on  his  arrival,  and  daily  increafed 
their  attention  ahd  r^ipcft,  in  proportion  as  they  had 
Opportunities  of  obferving  the  violence  of  his  anger 
agaihft  his  countrymen,  and  often  heard  him  utter 
cortplamts,   and  even  threats  againft  them.     He 
lodged  in  the  houfe  of  Attius  Tullius,*who  was  then 
tlife  man  of  the  g^cateft  confequence,  by  far,  of  afiy 
among  the  Volfcians,  and  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
Romans:  and  the  one,  being ftimiilated  by  an  old 
animofity,  the  other,  by  frefh  refentment,  they 'be- 
gan t6  concert  fchemes  for  bringing  about  a  wat* 
with  Rortie :  they  judged  that  it  would  be  a  difficult 
matder  to  prevail  on  their  people  to  take  arms; 
whidi  they  had  fo  often  tried  with  ill  fuccefs';  that 
by  the  niany  warsf  which  they  had  fuftained  at  differ-^ 
ent  timts,  ahd  lately  by  the  lofs  of  their  young  iMh 
in  the  pefttfcnce,  their  fpirits  were  broken;  and  th^t 
itwas  neceffary  to  make  ufc  of  art,  in  ortifcr  that 
tKci^  hatred,  which  had  now  loft  its  keennfcfs  through 
Icttgtii:  of  time,  might  be  whetted  anew  by  fome 
fftffi  cairfc"of  rcfciitment. 

M  4  XXXVI.  It 
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XXXVI.   It  happened  that  preparations  wcffl 
_  f  then  making  at  Rome  for  a  repetition  of  the  grea^ 

Y.R.'a63.gaiiies.  The  reafon  of  repeating  them  was  this; 
B.C.  ^9.  pp  ^^  morning  of  the  day  when  the  games  were  tq 
have  be^n  celebrated,  before  the  (hews  began,  fom^ 
mailer  of  a  family,  after  lalhing  a  flave  loaded  with  a 
neck-yoke,  had  driven  him  acrofs  the  middle  of  the 
circus ;  the  games  afterwards  began,  as  if  this  affaiir 
had  no  relation  to  religion.  Some  ihort  time  after, 
Titus  Atinius,^  a  plebeian,  had  a  dream  j  he  imagined 
Jupiter  to  haye  faid  to  him,  that  "  the  dancer,  whq 
<*  performed  before  the  games,  had  been  difplcafing 
*'  to  him,  and  unlefs  thofc  games  were  repeated^ 
^*  and  that  in  a  magnificent  manner,  the  city  would 
*'  be  in  danger  i  and  ordered  him  to  go  and  tell  this 
^«  to  the  confuls."  Altho;]gh  the  man's  mind  wa^ 
under  the  influence  of  a  confiderable  degree  of  fuper-r 
ftition,  ycx  the  awe  which  he  felt  of  the  high  dignity 
of  the  magiftrates,  and  his  own  apprehenfions  left  h^ 
Ihould  be  treated  by  them,  and  the  public,  as  an  obT 
jedt  of  ridicule,  overcame  that  dread  :  this  delay  coft 
him  dears  for^  within  a  few  days  he  loft  his  fon  ^ 
and,  left  the  caufe  of  that  fuddpn  difafter  fhould  be 
doubtful,  while  he  was  overwhelmed  wjth  grief  for 
his  lois,  the  fame  phantom  appeared  to  him  in  his 
flccp,  and  feemed  to  a(k  him, "  whether  he  had  got- 
^*  ten  a  fufficierit  reward  for  his  cpntempt  of  the 
<*  deity?"  telling  him  that  <^  a  ftill  greater  yet 
«'  awaited  him,  unlefs  he  went  immediately,  and  de- 
f«  livcrcd  the  meflagc  to  die  confuls.'*  This  made 
a  deeper  impreflion  on  his  mind,  and  yet  he  ftill  he- 
fitatcd  wd  delayed,  until  at  length  he  was  attacked! 
by  a  grievous  d^forder,  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy :  theojj 
at  laft,  he  fubmittpd  to  thf:  admonitions  of  the  divine 
.  difpleafure :  and,  wearied  out  by  his  paft  fuflierings^i 
4n4  the  apprehcnfion  of  others  which  threatencc| 
him,  he  called  a  council  of  his  intimate  friends  $  and^i 
after  he  had  acquainted  them  with  the  feveral  things 

whicl) 
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Viriiich  he  had  fccn  and  heard,  and  with  Jupiter's  BOOK 
having  appeared  to  him  fo  often  in  his  fleep,  and  ,    _  !  _f 
likewifc  the  anger  and  threats  of  the  deity,  fo  fpeedi-  Y.R.  %6^^ 
\y  fulfilled. in  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  him,  B.C.4»9i 
in  purfuance  of  the  clear  and  unanimous  opinion  of 
all  prefent,  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  into  the  Forum^ 
to  the  confuls:  from  thence  he  was  conveyed,  by 
order  of  the  confuls,  into  the  fenatc-houfe ;  where, 
when  he  had  related  to  the  fenate  the  fame  accounts, 
to  the  utter  aftoniOiment  of  all,  behold  another  mi- 
racle; it  is  recorded,  that  he,  who  had  been  carried- 
into  the  fenate-houfe  incapable  of  ufing  any  of  his 
limbs,  had  no  fooner  difcharged  his  duty,  than  he 
was  able  to  walk  home  without  aflTiftance, 

XXXVII.  The  fenate  decreed  that  the  games 
fliould  be  exhibited  in  the  moft  fplcndid  manner. 
To  thefe  giames,  in  confequence  of  a  plan  laid  by 
Attius  Tullus,  a  vaft  number  of  the  Volfcians  re- 
paired :  before  the  commencement  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, Tullus,  according  to  the  fcheme  concerted  at 
home  with  M^rcius,  came  to  the  confuls,  told  them 
that  he  wifhed  to  confer  with  ;hem,  in  private,  on 
fome  matters  which  concerned  the  commonwealth, 
and,  every  other  perfon  having  retired,  he  addreffed 
them  thus :  *'  It  is  painful  to  me,  in  the  extreme, 
**  to  fay  any  thing  of  my  countrymen  that  is  not  to 
*'  their  honour :  I  do  not  come,  however,  to  charge 
^^  them  widi  having  committed  any  wrong  aft,  but 
f ^  to  guard  againft  fuch  being  committed ;  that  the 
f'  difpofitions  of  our  people  are  fickle,  to  a  degree 
*5  infinitely  beyond  what  might  -be  wiftied,  nun^er- 
"  ous  difafters  have  given  fenfible  proofs  j  for,  to 
f *  your  forbearance  it  is  owing,  and  not  to  our  own 
♦5  defcrts,  that  we  have  not  been  utterly  deftroycd. 
^f  There  are  great  numbers  of  the  Volfcians  now  ia 
f *  this  city ;  there  are  games  to  be  celebrated  -,  the 
f*  public  will  be  intent  on  the  exhibition ;  I  well  re- 
ff  member  the  outrage  which  was  committed  in  this 

!!  city. 
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city,  by  the  Sabine  youths,  OA-aTimibroecafiosu 

I  fiiuddcr  with  apprehenfion,  left  fome  inconfi- 

Y.H.  s^^  '^  derate  and  rafh  deed  may  enfue ;  thus  much  I 
R,C.  481^  «  thought  it  my  duty,  both  for  our  own  (akc,.  and 
^<  for  yours,  to  mention  befotehaad  tx>  youj  vi4io<are 
««  confuls ;  for  my  own  part,  I  intend  to  depart  in- 
'<  ftandy,  and  return  home,  left,  if  I  (hould  be  pre- 
«  fent,  ray  chara&er  might  be  ftained  with  the  im* 
'*  putation  of  fome  improper  word  or  aftion/'  Af- 
ter this  difcourfe  he  departed.  The  confuls  pro- 
pofed  the  matter  to  the  confideration  of  the  fenatr, 
aSt  fufpicion  indeed,  unfupported  by  proofs  but  yet 
coming  from  a  perfon  whofe  authority  was  of  great 
weight*:  the  authority  then,  rather  than  any  reaibn 
•  appearing  in  the  cafe,  as  it  often  happens,  deter- 
mined them*  to>  uf«  precautlpns,  even  though  they 
might  be  fuperfluous;  and  a  decree  being  pafied, ' 
that  the  Volfcians  fhouH  retire  ffomthe  city,  criers 
'wexe  difpatchcd  to  every  quarter,,  to  order  them  all 
to  remove  before  night:  at  firft>  they  were  ftnick 
with  great  terror,  as  they^ran  up  aijd  down  to  their 
ladging^>  to  take  away  .their  eflfeds  :  indignation  *a£^ 
tcrwajfds  filled,  their  minds,  when  they  were  begtn^ 
niog  their  journey  i  theyconfidered  themfdvcs  ftig- 
matifed  as  perfons  infamous  and  polluted;  driven 
asmy  from  the  cooverfe  of  men  and  gods;  from 
public  games, .  on  the  day  of  a  feftival. 

X^XVIII.  A$  they  formed  in  their  journey  at- 
xooft  oqe  continued  train,  TuUus,  who  had  gpne^oti 
before,  to  the\fountain  of  Eerentina,  aecofted  the 
chief  picribns  amon^them  as  each  arrived;  and^  by 
aiking.queftioDS,  and  exprefling,  indignation,  white 
they  gfieedily  liftened  to  expreftlons  which  favoured 
their  refentmejit^  led  them  down^  and  by  their 
noeans,  the  reft  of  the-mulritude,  to  a  plain  that*  lay 
ne^rthe  roadj  and.  there  began  to  harangue  them, 
as.  if:  at  a  general  afiembly :  <^  Although/'  faid  he; 
**  ye  ihould  forget  att  the  ii^urious  treatment  which 

ic  yc 
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*^  yc  formerly  received  frpm  t;tie  RoOJJWi  poopK  '•  Pj  9  K 

^'  tbc  calanjUies  of  the  Volfgian  raccji  ^d  every  .   J j*  ^| 

**  other  matter  of  the  kind,  with  what  degree  of  y.r.  i^j. 

"  patience  do  ye  bear  this.ijifult  throwi^on  you  to-  ^•^'•48a« 

*'  day,  when  they  cpnxmenced  their  pajrnes  by  ex- 

**  hibiting  us  to  public  ignpminy  ?   Did  y^  i^ot  per- 

^'  ceive,  that  they  performed  a  triumph  oye^  you 

**  this  day  ?  That,  as  ye  wer^  retiring,  ye  icrycd 

*^  as  a  (pcdkack  to  all  their  citizens,  to.  foreigners^ 

^'  to  fo  many  of  the  neighbouring  nations,?  Tha? 

''  your  wives  and  yoi^r  children,  were  led  qaptivcs 

^*  before  the  eyes,  of  thq  public  ?  What  do  ye  fupr 

*^  pofc  were  the   fenpnaehts   of  thofc  who  heard 

*'  the  words  of  the   crier,    of  thofc  who  beheld 

*'  you  departing,    or  of  thofc  whp  met.  this  4iC- 

"  graceful  cav^cade  ?    What   elfe    but  that    wc^ 

"  muft  .be  fbme  polluted  w/etches,  whole  prefcncc 

*^  at  the  (hows  would  contaminate  the  games^^ajj^ 

*'  render  an  expiation  neceflary  5  and,  thajt  tlierefpre 

"  wc  were. driven  away, from  the  manfions  of  a^pepr 

"  pic  of  fuch  purity  of  charadber,  from  thpir  mectr 

"  ing  and  cbnverfe  ?  And  befides,  does,  it  not  ftrilq^ 

"  you,  that  we  fliould  not.  now  be  ajiye,  if  we  had 

"  nothaftcncd  our  departure  ?  if  indeed  i^  o\i^t  tQ 

"  bt  called  a  departure^  and  not  a  flij^hL     And  dq 

"  ye  notconfider  as  enemies, the  inhabvtapts. of  that 

"  city,  wherein,  had  ye.  delayed  for  oj^e.  d^Jj  yc 

^'  muft,  every  one  of  you,  have  perilhed  ?  Ijt  was  ^ 

"  declaration  01  war  a^jnft  you ;  for  whichj  tjiqfq^ 

".  wha  made  it  will  fulcr  fevercly,  if  yc  have  thi^ 

",  fpirit  of  men."    Their  anger,  wjii^li  w/as  hot  bcr 

fore,  w^,  by  this  difcpurfe,  kindled  to  a  fiafncj  Jn, 

wluch  tcipper  they  fcparatcd  to  thei^  feveral  homcsj^  . 

Md  e^ch  taking  pains  to  roufe  thofe.  of  his  own.  ftatc; 

to  vengeance,  theyfoon  cfFcftcd  a]gpncr4.Tcyol^q|f 

VK  wppie  Yolfcian  nation.        s 

XXXIX*  The  commanders.  apMpoiiited  for.  thin 

^jar,  by  the  unanimous  choke  of  alf  the  ft¥itp3,  were 

A^tiua T.uljusand  Caijig. Marcius  tixp^  Rp^n  exil^j 

y *     H  on 
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B  o  o  K  on  the,  latter  of  whom  they  rcpofed   by  &r  the 
» >  J  "  _f  greater  part  of  their  hopes ;  nor  did  he  difappoint 
'Y.ji.  »63.  their  expeftations,  but  gave  a  convincing  proof  that 
J.  C.  489»  the  Roman  commonwealth  was  more  indebted  for 
its  power  to  its  generals,  than  to  its  troops.   March- 
ing to  Circeii,  he  firft  expelled  the  Roman  colon- 
ifts  from  thence,  and  delivered  the  city,  after  re- 
ftoring  it  to  freedom,  into  the  hands  of  the  Vol- 
fcians :  turning  thence  acrofs  the  country  toward^ 
the  Latine  road,  he  deprived  the  Romans  of  their 
late  acquifitions,  Satricum,  Longula,  Polufca,  an4 
Corioli.     He  then  retook  Lavinium,  and  afterward^ 
took  Corbio,  Vitellia,  Trebia,  Lavici,  and  Pedum, 
one  after  arifother.     From  Pedum,  laftly,  he  led  hi? 
forces  towards  the  city,  and  pitching  his  camp  at  th? 
Cluilian  trenches,  five  miles  from  the  city,  fent  fron} 
thence  parties  to  ravage  the  lands  of  the  Romans  j 
appointing  perfons  among  the  plunderers,  to  tak? 
care  that  the  lands  of  the  patricians  ftiould  be  left 
unmolefted ;  either  becaufe  his  anger  was  levelled 
jprincipally  againft  the  plebeians,  or  with  the  de- 
fign  of  caufing  thereby  a  diflenfion  between  the  pa- 
tricians and  commons ;  which  would  have  been  thQ 
confequence,    fo  powerfully  did  the  tribunes,   by 
their  inveflives   againft  the  patricians,   excite  the 
rcfentment  of  the  commons,   which  was  but  too 
violent  before,  but  that,  however  full  their  minds 
were  of  mutual  diftruft  and  rancour,  their  dread  of 
a  foreign  enemy,  the  ftrongeft  tie  of  concord,  obliged 
them  to  unite  :  in  one  point  only  they  difagrecd;  the 
lenate  and  confuls  placing  their  hopes  entirely  iq 
y.  R.»66.  arms,  the  commons  preferring  all  other  meafures  to 
B.C.4S6.  ^^j.^     gy  |.j^jj  6mt,   Spurius  Nautjus  and  Sextus 
Furius  were  confuls.     While  ihey  were  employed 
in  reviewing  the  legions,  and  porting  troops  on  the 
waUs,   and  in  other  places,  where  it  was  thought 
proper  to  fix  guards,  and  watches,  a  vaft  multitude 
of  people  aflembling,  and  infifting  on  peace,  terrified 
them,  at  firft,  by  their  feditious  clamours,  and,  at 
length,  compelled  them  to  aficmblc  the  fenatc,  and 

there 
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there  propofc  the  fending  of  ambaffadors  to  Cauls  book* 
Marcius,     The  fcnate,  finding  that  they  could  not  .   ^-^^ 
depend  on -the  fupport  of  the  commons,  took  the  y.r,  266. 
matter  into  confideration,  and  fent  deputies  to  Mar-  *•  C«  4*^. 
cius  to  treat  of  an  accommodation :  to  thefc  he  re- 
plied, in  liar(h  terms,  that  "  if  their  lands  were  re-> 
"  llorcd  to  the  Volfcians,  a  treaty  might  then  be 
*'  opened  for  an  accommodation ;  but  if  they  were^ 
**  refolved  to  enjoy,  at  their  eafe,  what  they  had 
**  plundered  from  their  neighbours  in  war,  he  would 
«  not  forget  .either  the  injuftice.  of  his  countrymen^* 
*^  or  the  kindnefs  of  his  hofts,  but  would  take  fuch* 
*^  fteps  as  fhould  (hew  the  world,  that  his  courage' 
«  was  irritated  by  exile,  not  dcpreffcd*"  -  The,  fame 
perfons  being  fent  a  fccond  tinjie,  were  refufed  ad-^ 
mittance  into  the  camp.     It  is  related,    thatt  the- 
priefts  afterwards,  in  their  facred  veftnoents,  went- 
as  fuppliants  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  but  had  nO' 
more  influence  on  him  than  the  ambaiTadors. 

XL.  Ths  matrons  then  aflfembled  in  a  body  about 
Veturia  the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  and  Volumnia  his 
wife;  whether  this  was  afchcme  of  government,  or 
the  refult  of  the  women's  own  fears,  I  cannot  dif- 
coven     It  is  certain  that  they  carried  their;  ppjbt,  • 
and  that  Veturia,  a  woman  far  advang^^^  in:  years,' 
and  Volun^ia,  leading  two  little  fons  whom  ihe  had 
by  Marciusj.w^n^tO'  xb^  camp  of.  the  enemy;  :fo 
that  ;wpmen,  by  te^ars  andi  prayers,  prefcrvcd  the' 
city,  which  the  me?  were  not  able  to  prcferve  by- 
arms.     When  they  arrived  at  the  camp,  and  Co- 
riolanus was  informed  that,  a  great  cavalcade  of  wo- 
men was  approaching,  he,  who  had  not  beenr^ov^d, 
either  by  the  jnajefty  of  the  ftate,  reprefcnted  in  its 
ambafladors,  or  by  the  awful  addrefs  made  by  the 
miniftcrsofw religion,^ both  to  his  fight  and  his  un-. 
dcrftanding,  at  fifft.  V^iblved  to  (hew  hin^fclf  ftill 
more  inflexible  againft  the  tears  of  women  ?  foon 
after,    oaeof  iiis  acquaintance  knowing  Veturia, 

diftin- 
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3  o  a  «L  dliftin^uiflied  abov*  Ifte  reft  by  ah  fcxtratthdiiiary  it» 
y^^^'nuj  $^^  ^^  fedltfefs,  is  rhe  fto(yl  bttwefcn  h^r  daUghtei"- 
Y.R. »««»  ift-la#,  and  gr&ndchildren,  faid  tb  hini,  "  unleft  my 
».&  4«6»  tc  (»y^s  decfiiVfe  me,  yoUf  tnothcr  widi  yoilr  Wife  ahd 
"  fthilditn  afe  eoiiiihgi'*  Goriolantis,  iti  H  traillbbrt 
of  irftfczemcilt,  and  aliti6ft  diftraftcdi  fprihging  fix)tn 
hid  fea<  to  embrace  hi&  mother  as  ihe  £idVanc^d,  the 
WWIten,  ihftted  of  ihtf-^afeies,  iddfiflfcd  hith  with  ailgry 
itfy^oafet  ^^  Letiiie  khdt^,"  faklfiiCi  "  bfeforelrc^ 
'*  ^ei¥d  ydUf  embrace,  s^hcther  I  sitli  come  td  an 
*<  entta^i  ot  to  a  fbrl  j  Whether  I  am  in  yoiir  catiip 
«  d  pf'ifohfcri  or  a  mother.  Wis  it  f6t  this,  that 
*^  »»f  long  and  unhappy  old  age  has  been  kngthcfn- 
"  ad  dtlt^  that  I  might  beh6ld  you  ah  exUcy  and  af- 
«  ftrWatds  ail  en^my ;  could  you  lay  waft*  this  land> 
••  ithkh  gave  you  birth  and  edueation  ?  whatever 
«*  d<?grce  of  anger,  whafcevcr  thirft  of  vengeance, 
••  Might  have  occupied  yotif  mindj  66  ytnif  hlarch  i 
•«  did  yet*  hot,  on  entering  i^s  borders,  feel  ybtit 
"  paffion  fubfide  ?  When  you  came  within  fight  of 
**  R<Htie,  did  it  not  recur  to  you,J-^withih  thofe  walls 
*'  are  my  houfe  and  guardian  gods,  rttj  ntother^  my 
«  wife,  my  chiWrdn  ?  Had  I  never  bWn  a  itlothiry 
«  ihin  R^nlc  would  ndt  liave  becA  h(M  bcfiegcd: 
«^  hfeSdl  I  not-a  foii,  I  mig?it  h'avd  died  frtc,  and  Itft 
«^  ihy:cduritiy  free  ;  but^  for  my  part,-  ther^  is  Htf 
''  ftfferil^  tor  which  I-  caiV  be  expol^d,  iMt  i^H  h» 
«  refteft  rtfiore  cfiftiondw  6»  you>  Mn  tiAfSry  M 
«  A*^r  *5tf  be  my  lof  as  wretched  as  it  nfiafV  I  «n' 
«•  n(«J  to  eAdure  it  long  j  let  thefc  ckiitt  yo*lr  i^- 
"  gilrd,  wh6,  if  yOu^p^rlift,  can  have'  no  6ther  prtSP- 
«*  pe(3>  but  eitlkr  uritirfiely  dcacft,  oi-  fefting  (k*-' 
'*  V^tyit  His  wife  and  children  tlien  eiftbfafticf 
hiih'i  and**  the  v^Hole  cro*^d  of  Woriieh,  uhifirig 
bitfe^  l^tterttatiotis,  arid  deploring  theif  own'  arltf 
their  ^burttty's  fsttc,  at  length-  got  the*  beftef  of  lily 
bbrtiiiiaey:  fo  that,  after  embtacihg  and*  difriiilSh^ 
his  feitiily,  h^  removed  his  camp  t6  *  gi^fcci' dif* 
tance  fitom  the  city:   foon  affer,  hc'^^ewoff  Ae^ 

troops 
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txoDp^  ctitircly  from  the  Roman  territories,  'which  Book 
is  faid  to  have  incenfed  the  Volfciams  fo   highly,     ^ "  ^ 
againft  him,  that  he  pcrifticd  under  the  effefts  oFyr.sc^. 
their  refcntment,  by  what  kind  of  death  writers  do  ^'  ^  ♦^^^ 
not  agree  5  in  the  account  given  by  Fabius,  the  mo£L 
ancient  writer  by  far,  I  find,  that  he  lived  even  to 
old  age ;  he  meotions  pofitively,  that,  when  he  be* 
came  1^  ^vanced  in  years,  he  ufed  frequendy  to 
utter  this  remark,  that  **  the  evils  of  exile  bore 
*^  much  heavier  On  the  aged."     The  men  of  Rome 
were  not  fparing  in  beftowing  on  the  women  the  ho^ 
nours  which  they  had  merited ;  fo  diftant  were  the 
manners  of  that  age  from  the  pra^fbice  of  detiaAing 
from  the  merits  of  others :  they  even  crefted  and 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Female  Fortune,  as  a  lailing 
monument  of  their  meritorious  conduct.     The  Vol- 
fciaos  afterwards,  in  conjundion  with  the  ^quaos, 
made  another  inroad  into  the  Roman  territories ;  but 
the  ^quans  ibon  became  dillatisfied  at  bebg  com- 
manded by  Atdus  Tullus ;  and  in  confequcnce  o£ 
the  difpute>  whedier  the  Yolfcians  or  the  iEquans 
fk^vid  give  a  general  to  the  combined  army^  a  fe^ 
paratiofi  enfucd>   and  loon  after  a  furious  baide. 
There  the  good  formne  of  the  Roman  people- 
wafted  the  two.  armies  of  its  enemies^  in  a  conteflr 
no  kia  bloody  than  obftinate.     The  conilik  of  the  Y.  r.  167. 
next  year  were  Tkus  Sicinius  andCaius  Aquilfiiis.  ^•C.48s« 
The  VoUciaos  were  allotced,  as  a  province,  to  Si* 
cifikis;.  the  Hernicians,  for  they  alfo  were  in  arms', 
to  AquiBiua.     The  Hernicians  were  fubdued  in  that 
yoan     The  operations  againft  the  Volfcians  ended 
without  any  advantage  being  gained  on  either  fide. 

,  XLI.  The  next  confuls  cledcd  were  Spurius  Caf-  Y.R.*6f. 
fius.  and  Proculus  Virginius.    A  league  wasr  made  ^*  ^'  *'*• 
with,  the  Hernicians*     Two-thirds  of  their  lands 
were  taken  from  them,  one-half  of  which  the  conful 
Caffius  iaicnded  to  diftribute  among  the  Latines,  the 
other  half  among  the  commons.    To  this  donadoa 

he 
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B  o  o  K  he  propofcd  to  add  a  confidcrablc  tra6fc  of  landi 
,^,     *_  _j  which  he  alleged  was  the  property  of  the  public^ 
Y.R.  «6«.  though  poflcfied  by  private  pcrfons ;  many  of  die 
BX.  4»4*  patricians,  who  were  themfelvcs  in  poflfefllon  of  the 
land,  were  hereby  alarmed  for  the  fafety  of  their 
property,   and  bcfides,    that  body  in  general  was 
ieized  with  anxiety  for  the  fafety  of  the  public ;  ob- 
ferving  that  the  conful,    by  thefe  donatives,   was 
forming  an  influence  dangerous  to  liberty.     This 
was  the  iirft  propofal  of  the  agrarian  law,  which, 
from  that  time  to  the  prefent  age,  has  never  been 
agitated,  without  the  moft  violent  commotions  in 
the  (late.     The  other  conful  oppofed  the  donations ; 
and  in  this,  he  was  lupported  by  the  patricians,  nor 
did  all  the  commons  join  the  oppofite  party:  at 
firft,  they  began  to  defpife  a  gift,   which  was  not 
confined  to  themfelvcs,  but  extended  to  the  allies, 
-  in  common  with  the  citizens :  then  they  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  hear  the  conful  Virginius  in  the  aflTcm- 
blics  frequently,  as  it  were,  prophefying,  that  "  the 
"  donatives  of  his  colleagues  were  full  of  infedtious 
*^  poifon ;  that  thofe  lands  would  bring  flavery  on 
**  fuch  as  fliould  receive  them ;  that  he  was  paving 
"  the  way  to  arbitrary  power ;  for  why  fhould  the 
"  allies  and  the  Latine  nation  be  thus  included? 
**  What  was  the  intent  of  reftoring  a  third- part  of 
**  the  lands,  taken  in  war,  to  the  Hernicians,  who 
"  fo  lately  were  enemies,  only  that  thefe  nations 
"  might  fet  Caffius  at  their  head  as  a  leader,  inftead 
*«  of  Coriolanus."     Whoever  argued  and  protefted 
againfl  the  agrarian  law,  was  now  Aire  of  popularity; 
and,  from  that  time,  both  the  confuls  vied  with  each 
other  in  humouring  the  commons.     Virginius  de- 
clared, that  he  would  allow  the  lands  to  be  afCgned, 
provided  they  were  not  affigncd  to  any  other  than 
citizens  of  Rome.     Caflius,  finding  that,  by  his  pur- 
fuit  of  popularity  among  the  allies,  which  he  had 
betrayed  in  the  propofcd  diftribution  of  the  lands, 
he  had  lowered  himfclf  in  the  eftimation  of  his  coun-* 

trymen^ 
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trynien,  and,  hoping  to  rccorcr  their  cftecm  by  BOOK 
another  donative,  propofed  an  order  that  the  money  ■  — ^-  _/ 
received  fpr  the  Sicilian  corn  fhould  be  refunded  to  Y.R.  »6S. 
the  people ;  but  this  the  commons  rejeftcd  with  as  **C.4«4- 
much  difdain^  as  if  he  were  avowedly  bartering  for 
arbitrary  powier ;  fo  ftrongly  were  they  influenced 
by  their  inveterate  fufpicions  of  his  ambition^  that 
they  fpurned  at  all  his  prcfents,  as  if  they  were  in  a 
ftate  of  affluence ;  and  no  fooner  did  he  go  out  of 
office,  than  he  was  condemned  and  executed^  as  we 
are  informed  by  undoubted  authority.  Some  iay 
that  it  was  his  &ther  who  inflided  this  punifhment 
on  him ;  that  having,  at  home,  held  an  inquiry  into 
his  conduftj  he  fcourged  him,  and  put  him  to  deaths 
and  conlecrated  the  allowance  fettled  on  hisfon*>  to 
Ceres }  that  out  of  this  a  ftatue  was  ereded,  with  this 
xnfcripcion,  "  Given  from  the  Caffian  family."  I 
find  in  fomc  writers,  and  it  is  the  more  credible  ac- 
county  that  he  was  profccutedrf:)r  trcafon  by  the 
quaeilors  Casfo  Fabius  and  Lucius  Valerius;  that 
he  was  condemned  on  a  trial  before  the  people,,  and 
his  houfe  razed  by  a  public  decree :  it  ftood  on  the 
(pot  which  is  now  the  area  before  the  temple  of 
Tellus.  However,  whether  the  trial  was  private  or 
public,  he  was  condemned  in  the  confulate  of  Scr-  Jjcltial 
vius  Cornelius  and  Quintus  Fabius. 

XLIL  The  anger  which  the  people  had  conceiv* 
ed  againft  Caflius)  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
The  alluring  profpefls^  held  out  by  the  agrarian 
law,  were  fufficient,  of  thcmfclves,  now  the  propofer 
of  it  was  removed  oiit  of  the  way,  to  make  a  lively 
impreffion  on  their  minds }  and  tJieir  eagernefs^  in 
purfuit  of  them,  was  inflamed,  by  an  a6b  of  unrca- 
ionable  parfimony  in  the  patricians^  whoj  when  the 

*  Bf  the  Aoman  law,  a  father  had  full  and  abfolute  power,  even  to 
life  and  dcath>  over  his  children,  who  were  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  fla- 
very  $  even  what  property  they  might  acquire,  beIoi>;^ed  not  to  thenif 
but  to  their  father.  ^i*  "* 

VOL.  I,  N         "  Vojfcians 
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^  %u  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  JEqmns  were  vanquiflicd  in  that  year, 
u^^^l— I  defrauded  the  troops  of  the  booty :  the  idiofe  of  what 
Y.R.  »69.  was  taken  from  the  enemy,  the  conlul  Fabius  fold, 
f .  C.48J.  and  lodged  the  produce  of  it  in  the  treafury.    The 
name  of  Fabius  was  odiom  to  the  commons,  on  ac« 
count  of  die  laii:  confulf  yet  the  patricians  had  influ^ 
a  c*  *!»'  ^"^  cnoi^h  to  procure  the  eleftion  of  Caefo  Fabius 
*  **  to  the  confulfliip,  with  Lucius  .£milias.     This  far- 
ther exa4>erated  the  commons,  who,  by  railing  a 
ieditk)n  at  home,  encouraged  foreign  enemies  to 
2(ttack  them :  the  war  put  a  flop  to  inteftine  diflen-r 
fions.    The  patricians  and  plebeians  united,    and 
under  die  condu£b  of  ^milius,  with  litde  iofi  to 
themfclves,  overthrew  in  batdc  the  Volfciai^  and 
iEquans,  who  had  revived  hoftilities.    On  this  oc-^ 
cafion,  the  enemy  loft  greater  numbers  during  their 
retreat,   than  in  the  batde;  for,  after  they  were 
broken,  they  were  purfucd  by  the  cavalry  to  a  great 
diftartcc.     In  the  fame  year,  on  the  ides  of  July,  the 
temple  of  Caftor  was  dedicated :  it  had  been  vowed^ 
during  the  Latine  war,  by  Poftumius  the  diAator, 
and  his^fon,  being  appointed  duumvir  for  the  pur*^ 
pofe,  performed  the   dedication*    This  year  alfo 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  tempted  to  new  exer- 
['[         ttons,   by  the  charms  of  the   agrarian  law.     The 
tribunes  wifhed  to  enhance  the  popularity  of  their 
office,  by  promoring  that  popular  law.     The  patri- 
cians, convinced  that  the  multitude  were,  of  them- 
felves,  without  any  inftigation,  too  much  inclined  to 
defperate   meafures,   looked  with  horror  on  fuch 
largefies,  as  incitements  to  a£ts  of  temerity ;  and  they 
(bund  in  the  confuls,  leaders,  as  a(5):ive  as  they  could 
wiih,  in  oppofing  thofe  proceedings :  their  party 
confequendy  prevailed^  and  that,  not  only  for  the 
prefent,  but  they  were  able  to  appoint  as  confuls  for 
Bc  *«*'  ^^^  approaching  year  Marcus  Fabius,  brother  to 
'  *  ''  Csefo,  and  Lucius  Verus,  who  was  ftill  more  odious 
to  the  plebeians,  on  account  of  his  having  been  the 
profecutor  of  Spurius  Cailius.    In  that  year^  there 

was 


\m  another  contcft  with  the  tribunes ;  the  law  was  *  ^  P  ^ 
now  confidered  as  a  vain  projedt,  and  the  propofcrs  .  /  j^ 
.  df  it  difrcgarded  as  claiming  merit  from  holding  out  y.r.  i;!. 
to  peoplt's  view,  advantages  which  were  not  attain-  B.C. +81. 
able.  The  name  of  Fabius  was  now  held  in  the 
higheftr  cftimation  after  thi-ee  fucceflive  cohfulatesi 
all  of  which  had  been  uniformly  diftinguilhed  by 
contefts  with  the  tribunes ;  and,  for  that  reafon,  this 
dignity  was  continued  in  the  fame  family,  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  from  a  general  perfuafion,  that  it 
could  not  be  placed  in  better  hands.  Soon  after  this^ 
War  was  undertaken  againft  the  Veientians.  The 
Volfcians  alfo  revived  hoftilities.  But  for  fecurity 
againft  foreign  cnemies>  the  ftrength  of  the  Romans 
Was  more  than  fiifHcient  5  and  they  perverted  it  to  a 
bad  purpofi^,  to  the  fupport  of  quarrels  among  the'm- 
feives.  'T6  add  to  the  general  difq[uiet,  (cveral 
prodigies  appeared ;  the  fky,  almoft  daily,  exhibiting 
threatening  portents,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the 
country:  the  foothfaycrs,  employed  both  by  the 
flate,  and  by  private  pcrfons,  after  confulting  both 
entrails,  and  birds,  declared  that  no  other  caufe  of 
the  difpleafure  of  the  deity  exifted,  than  that  the 
Worfhip  of  the  gods  was  not  duly  performed.  All 
their  apprehenfions  however  ended  in  this,  that  Op- 
pia,  a  vcftal,  was  convifted  of  a  breach  of  chaftity^ 
and  fulFcrcd  punifhment. 

XLIII.  Qiri>rTus  Fabius,  A  Iccond  time,  and  "^-R-  «7*. 
Cams  Julius,  then  fucceeded  to   the    confuMhip.  ^•^•♦••* 
touring  this  year,  the  domeftic  difTcnfions  abated  not 
of  their  a<rrimony,  and  the  war  abroad  wore  a  more 
dangcr6us  afpedt.  The  ^quans  took  up  arms-    The 
Veientians  even  carried  their  depredations  into  the 
territories  of  the  Romana.  And  as  thefc  wars  appear^ 
cd  every  day  more  alarming,  Caefo  Fabius  and  Spu-  y.r.  ,7,. 
rius  Furius  were  made  confuls.     The  -ffiquans  laid  B.*c.'47»i 
fiege  to  Ortona,  a  Latine  city.     The  Veientians  now, 
fitiated  with  booty,  threatened  to  beficge  Rome  it^ 
N  2  fclf: 
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*  o  o  K  fclf :  y«t  all  thcfc  dangers  which  furroundcd  thccilf 
V,  ^^-  _s  inftcad  of  rcftraining  the  ill-humour  of  the  commons^ 
V.R.  »73.  only  ferved  to  augment  it :  they  refumcd  the  prac- 
^•C.  479-  tice  of  refufing  to  enlift  as  foldiers,  not  indeed  of 
their  own  accord  j  but  Spurius  Licinius,  a  plebeian 
tribune,  thinking  that  this^  was  the  time  to  force  the 
iagrarian  law  on  the  patricians,  when  it  would  be 
impoflible  for  them  to  make  oppofition,  had  under- 
taken to  obftruft  the  preparations  for  war.  How- 
ever, all  the  odium  excited  by  this  exertion  of  the 
tribunitian  power  recoiled  on  the  author;  nor  did  the 
fconfuls  unite  their  eiforcs  againft  him  with  more 
eager  2cal>  than  did  his  own  colleagues,  by  whofe  aC- 
fiftance  the  confuls  completed  the  levy.  Annies 
were  raiftd  for  the  two  wars  a,t  the  fame  time  i  the 
command  of  one  was  given  to  Fabius,  to  be  led 
againft  the  -^quans ;  otthe  other  to  Furiuft,  againft 
the  Veicntians.  In  the  expedition  againft  the  lat- 
ter, nothing  memorable  was  performed.  Fabius 
met  with  a  great  deal  more  trouble  from  his  coun- 
trymen, than  from  the  enemy:  that  fmgle  man,  by 
his  conduft,  as  conful,  fupported  the  commonwealths 
which  the  troops,  out  of  averfion  to  the  conful,  as  far 
as  lay  in  their  power,  trcacheroufly  betrayed  to  ruin : 
for,  after  numbcrlefs  other  inflances  of  military  (kill, 
which  the  conful  had  difplayed,  both  in  his  prepara- 
tory meafurcs,  and  in  his  operations  in  the  field, 
when  he  had  made  fuch  a  difpoCtion  of  his  forces, 
that,  by  a  charge  of  bis  cavalry  alone,  he  put  the  ene- 
my to  rout,  the  infantry  rcfufcd  to  purfue  their  broken 
troops  i  x)or  could  any  motive,  not  to  mendon  the 
exhortations  of  the  general,  whom  they  hated,  nor 
even  the  immediate  confcquence  of  infomy  to  them- 
felvcs,ahd  difgrace  to  the  public,  nor  the  danger  to 
which  they  would  be  ex  poled,  fliould  the  enemy  re- 
fume  their  courage,  prevail  on  them  to  quicken  their 
pate,  or  even  to  ftand  in  order  of  battle,  without  do- 
mg  any  thing  more :  without  orders,  they  faced 
about ',  and,  with  deje^ed  countenances,  fo  that  one 
.  *  /  wouk} 
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would  think  they  had  been  vanquilhed,  retired  to  ^^-^  ^ 
chcir  campy  execrating^  at  one  time,  the  general  at  .  -^^^ 
another,  the  exertions  of  the  cavalry.     Nor  did  the  Y  R.  ^7^* 
general  lay  himfelf  out  to  find  any  remedy  for  fuch  a  ^•^**  47^." 
peftilcnt  exaiuple^  ibewing  by  one  inftanco  among  . 
many;  that  men  of  the  moft  tranfccndent  abilities  are 
more  apt  to  be  deficient  in  the  art  of  governing  their 
own  countrymen,  than  in  that  of  conquering  an  ene- 
my.    The  conful  returned  to  Rome,  having  reaped 
fittlc  frcft)  glory  from  the  war,  but  having  irritated 
and  exafperared,  to  a  high  degree,  the  hatred  of  the 
foldiers  againft  him.     The  patricians,  nofwithftand- 
ing,  had  influence  enough  to  continue  the  confullhip  ' 
in  the  Fabian  family :  they  cledbed  Marcus  Fabius  y^^^  ^^^^ 
to  that  office,  and  Cpeius  Manlius  was  appointed  his  B.C. 47s. 
colleague.  ' 

XLIV.  Tpjis  year  ajfo  produced  a  tribune  hardy 
enough  to  make  another  attempt  at  carrying  the  agra- 
rian la  w«  This  was  Titus  Pontificius,  who  purfucd  the 
fam^  method,  as  if  it  had  fucccedcd,  with  Spurius  Li- 
^inius,  and  for  fome  time  obftrudled  the  levy :  the 
patricians  being  hereby  again  perplexed,  Appius 
Claudius  afferted,  that  "  the  plar>  adopted  laft  year 
**  had  cfFeftually  fubducd  the  tribunitiap  power,  for 
"  the  prefcnt,  by  the  very  ad,  and,  to  all  future 
**  times,  by  the  example,  which  it  had  eftablifhedj^ 
'^  fmce  it  was  difcovcred,  how  that  power  might  be 
**  deprived  of  efficacy,  through  the  very  means  fup- 
"  plied  by  its  own  ftrength ;  for  there  would,  at  ail 
•*  times,  be  one  among  thcni,  defirous  of  procuring 
^  to  hiii)felf  a  fuperiority  over  his  colleague,  and,  at 
"  the  fame  time,  the  favour  of  the  better  part  of  the 
*^  community,  by  promoting  the  good  of  the  pub- 
"  lie :  they  would  even  find  more  than  one  tribune, 
*^  if  more  were  neceffary,  ready  to  fupport  the  con- 
**  fuls,  though  one  would  be  fufficient  againft  all  the 
«  reft:  only  let  the  confuls,  and  principal  fcnators, 
^  exert  thcriifclves,  t6  fecurt  in  the  irtterfcft  of  the 

N  3  **  common*' 
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BOO  K  €€  C5ommonwcalth  and  of  the  fcnatc,  if  not  all  the 

■^ ,  -^,',_f  **  tribunes,  yet  as  many  at  Icaft  as  they  could." 
V.R.  »74.  Convinced  of  the  propriety  of  Appius's  advice,  the 
B.  c.  47».  patricians  in  general  addreffed  the  tribunes  with  ci- 
vility and  kindnefs  j  and  tho&  of  confular  dignity 
employed  whatever  perfonal  influence  they  had  over 
each  of  them ;  and  thus,  partly  by  conciliating  their 
regard,  and  partly  by  the  weight  of  their  influence^ 
they  prevailed  on  the  tribunes  to  let  their  powers  be 
directed  to  the  advantage  of  the  ftate  :  and  the  con-^ 
fuls>  being*  fupportcd  by  four  tribunes,  againft  one 
oppo&r  of  the  public  intereft,  completed  the  levy. 
They  then  marched  their  army  againft  the  Vcicnti- 
ans,  to  whom  auxiliaries  had  flocked  from  all  parts 
of  Etruria>  induced  to  take  arms,  not  fo  much  by 
affeftion  to  the  Veientian^,  as  by  the  hopes  which 
they  had  conceived,  that  the  Roman  ftate  might  be 
brought  to  ruin  by  inteftine  difcord.    Accordingly, 
in  the  aflfemblies  of  each  of  the  ftates  of  Etruria,  the 
leading  men  argued  warmly,  that  "  the  power  of 
*'  the  Romans  would  be  everlafting,  unlefs  civil  dif- 
*^  fenGon  armed  them  with  rage  againft  each  other, 
*'  This  was  the  only  infcftion,  the  only  poiibn  that 
y  operated  on  powerful  ftates,  fo  as  to  fct  limits  |o 
*'  the  duration  of  great  empires.    This  evil,  whofc 
**  progrefs  had  been  long  retarded,  pardy  by  the 
'*  wife  management  of  the  patricians,  and  parUy  by 
^'  the  patient  conduft  of  the  commons,  had  now 
^*  proceeded  to  extremity :  out  of  the  one,  were 
**  formed  two  diftind  ftates,  each  of  which  had  its 
^*  own  magiftrates,  and  its  own  laws ;  at  firft,  thp\]gt\ 
**  they  ufed  to  give  a  loofe  to  their  rancorous  ani- 
*^  mofities,  on  occafion  when  troops  were  to  be  Ic- 
**  vied,  yet  thcfe  very  men,  aS  long  as  war  cond- 
*^  nued,  paid  obedience  to  their  officers  j  ar^d  whil^ 
^'  military  difcipline  remained  in  force,   whatever 
"  might  be  the  ftate  of  aflFairs  in  the  city,  ruin  might 
^*  be  deferred :  but  now,  the  Roman  foldier  carrie4 
*^  with  him  to  the  c^p,  the  cuftom  of  refufing^ 

«  obedience 
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•^  obedience  to  fupcriors:  during  Ae  laft  vw,  in^KO  o  k 

^*  the  very  fieldj  in  the  heat  of  battle,  the  troops  . ,_  1  _j 

*'  confpired  to  make  a  voluntary  furrcndcr  of  vi£^o-  y.r.  %y^ 

"  ly  to  the  vanquifhed  -ffiquans ;  dcfcrted  their  ^-C*  ♦^*- 

'^  ftandardsy  forfook  their  genend  in  the  fiekl ;  znd^ 

"  in  defpite  of  orders,  retreated  to  their  camp* 

"  Without  doubt,  if  people  would  make  the  proper 

"  exertions,  Rome  might  be  fubdued  by  means  of 

"  its  own  forees ;  nothing  more  was  neceflary^  than 

*^  to  make  a  declaration,  and  a  Ihew  of  war.     The 

"  fates  and  the  gods  would  of  themfclvcs  accompliOi 

**  the  reft."    Such  pix>fpe£b  as  thcfe  had  allured 

the  Etrurians  to  arm,  notwithftandtn^  all  the  viciffi- 

tudes  of  fuccefs  and  defeat,  which  they  had  abready 

experienced. 

XLV.  The  Roman  confuls  themielves  had  no 
other  dread  than  of  the  power,  and  the  arms,  of  their 
awn  countrymen :  when  they  refledked  on  the  very 
dangerous  tendency  of  their  mifbehaviour,  in  the  laft 
war,,  they  were  deterred  from  bringing  thcmfelves 
into  a  fituation^  where  they  would  have  two  armies 
to  fear,  at  the  &me  time :  to  avoid  therefore  being 
eypoiied  to  this  double  danger,  they  kept  the  troops 
confined  within  the  camp,  in  hopes  that  delay,  and 
time  itielf,  might  perh4>s  foften  their  refentment, 
and  bring  them  back  to  a .  ri^t  way  of  thinking. 
This  encouraged  their  enemies  the  Vcicntians  and 
Etrurians,  to  aA  with  greater  precipitation :  at  6rft, 
they  eadeavotired  to  provoke  the  foe  to  fight,  by 
riding  up  to  the  camp,  and  offerir^  challenges;  ^nd>> 
at  length,  finding  that  this  had  no  efiedt,  by  reviling 
both  the  confuls  thcmfelves,  and  the  army;  telling 
them,  that  "  the  pretence  of  diflcnfions  among 
"  thcmfelves,  was  an  artifice  contrived  to  cover 
«  their'  cowardice ;  that  the.  confuls  were  more  dif- 
'f  fident  of  the  courage  of  their  troops,  than  of  thj^Wt 
"  difpofition  to  obey  orders  :  that  was  a  ftrange  kind 
"  of  fcdition,  which  (hewed. itfclf  in  filencc,  and 
>  N  4  *'  inaftion. 
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BOO  K  «  inaftion,  among  men  who  had  arms  in  their 
>  -  '  J  '*  hands :"  throwing  out,  befides^  many  reproaches^ 
Y.R.ft74*  Ibme  true,  and  fome  falfr,  on  the  novelty  of  their 
B«c«47<*  origin,  and  of  their  race.  Such  inve6tivcs,  though 
uttered  with  great  vociferation,  clofc  to  the  vciy 
rampart  and  the  gates,  gave  the  confuls  no  manner 
of  uneafinefs :  but  the  minds  of  the  uninformed 
multitude  werc'ftrongly  agitated,  at  one  time  by  in- 
dignation, at  another  by  flbame,  and  diverted  from 
refle&ing  on  domeftic  quarrels :  they  could  not  bear 
the  thoughts  of  fuffering  the  enemy  to  infult  them 
unrevenged,  neither  could  they  wifii  fucccfs  cither  to 
the  confuls,  or  the  patricians:  thus  there  was  a 
ftruggic  in  their  breads,,  between  their  animo(ky 
againft  foreigners,  and  that  which  inflamed  them 
againft  their  countrymen :  the  former  at  length  pre- 
vailed, in  confequcnce  of  the  haughty  and  infoknt 
ftoffs  of  the  enemy :  they  aflembled  in  crowds  at 
the  Prsetorium  *,  demanding  the  fight,  and  requir-: 
ing  the  fignal  to  be  given.  The  confuls  held  a  conn 
fiiltation  together,  as  if  deliberating  on  the  demand,^ 
and  conferred  for  a  confiderable  time :  they  wilhed 
to  fight  i  but  it  was  necelTary  to  reftrain  and  conceal 
that  wifh,  in  order,  by  oppofition  and  delay >  to  add 
to  the  alacrity  which  had  now  fprung  up  in  the  minds 
of  the  troops:  they  returned  for  anfwer,  that  *^  the 
*^  meafure  was  premature :  it  was  not  yet  a  proper 
**  time  for  fighting.  That  they  muft  keep  within 
*<  the  camp."  They  then  iflbed  orders,  that  "  all 
''  fliould  refrain  from  fighting;  declaring,  that  if  any 
<(  one  ihould  engage  without  orders,  they  would 
«  punifli  him  as  an  enemy."  After  the  troops  wer« 
thus  difinifled,  their  ardour  for  fighting  increafed, 
in  proportion  to  the  averfion,  which  they  fuppofcd, 
in  the  confuls !  befides,  the  enemy  approached  with 
much  greater  boldnefs,  as  foon  as  it  became  known 
that  the  confuls  had  determined  no(  to  come  to  an 

engage* 
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engagement :  they  thought  they  might  continue  tbcir  ^  ^^^  ^ 
infults  with  perfcft  fafcty ;  that  the  foldicrs  would  not  ._  ^J^J 
be  intrufted  with  arms;  that  the  bufincfs  would  end  Y.R.  «7*» 
in  a  dcfperatc  mutiny;  and  that  thtr  final  period  of  ^•^♦^•* 
the  Roman  empire  was  arrived.     Buoyed  up  widi 
thefe  hopes,  their  parties  preflfcd  forward  to  the  very 
gates,  heaped  reproaches  on  the  troops,  and  hardly 
refrained  irom  afiaulting  the  camp:  but  now,  the 
Romans  could  no  longer  endure  fuch  infults ;  from 
?vcry  quarter  of  the  camp,  they  ran  haftily  to  the 
confuls,  and  did  not,  as  before,  propofe  their  de- 
mand, regularly,  through  the  principal  centurions, 
t)ut  every  one  of  them  joined  in  one  general  cla- 
mour.    The  affair  was  now  ripe  5  yet  ftill  the  con- 
fuls Ihewed  a  backwardnefs :  at  length  beginning, 
from  the  uproar  continually  increafing,  to  dread  a 
mutiny,  Fabius,  with  the  confent  of  his  colleague, 
having  caufed  filence  by  found  of  trumpet,  laid, 
*^  Cneius  Manlius,  that  thole  men  are  able  to  con- 
•*  quer,  I  know  j  but  they  themfelves  have  given 
**  tne  realbn  to  doubt,  whether  it  is  their  wilh :  for 
**  which  realbn  I  am  refolved  and  determined  not  to 
**  give  the  fignal,  unkfs  they  fwear  that  they  will 
"  return  from  the   battle  with  viftory.     Soldiers 
"  have  once  deceived  a  Roman  conful  in  the  field, 
"  but  they  will  never  deceive  the  gods."    There 
was  a  centurion,  called  Marcus  Flavoleius,  who  was 
^mong  the  foremoil  in  demanding' batde ;  he  cried 
out,  "  Marcus  Fabius,  I  will  return  viftorious  from 
'*  the  field ;"  and,  at  the  fame  time,  imprecated  on 
himfelf  the  anger  of  father  Jupiter,  of  Mars'  Gradivus, 
and  the  other  gods,  if  he  did  not  perform  his  pro- 
fnife :  after  him  the  whole  army  feverally  took  the 
fame  oath.    As  foon  as  they  had  fwom^  the  fignal 
was  given ;  inflantly  they  took  arms,  and  marched 
out  to  battle,  full  of  rage  and  of  confidence :  they 
each  of  them  bade  the  Etrurians  now  throw  out  their 
reproaches ;  now  let  the  enemy ^  who  was  fo  alert  in' 
words^  come  in  the  way  of  their  arn)s ;  there  was  not 

a  inaniy 
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B  o  o  K  a  iiuui>  on  that  day,  cither  plebeian  or  patriciao»  wl» 

^-^-^  did  not  difplay  an  uncommon  degree  of  valour :  the 
y.R.  »74.  Fabian  name,  and  Fabian  race,  (hone  forth  with  pc- 
8.C.47t-  culiar  iuftre:  they  were  determined  to  recover,  in 
that  battle,  the  affeftion  of  the  commons^  which, 
during  the  many  quarrels  of  the  parties  at  home,  had 
been  withdrawn  from  them.  The  line  was  formed, 
nor  did  their  Veiendan  cn^my  or  the  Etrurian  le- 
gions decline  the  combat. 

XLVL  Thbsb  cxpefted,  almoft  as  a  matter  of 
certainty,  that  the  Romans  would  (hew  no  more  wil* 
lingnefs  to  fight  againft  them,  than  they  had  agaioft 
the  ^quans :  nay,  confidering  the  high  ferment  of 
their  paflions,  and  that,  in  the  preient  cafe,  the  ifliie 
of  a  battle  was  uncertain,  they  did  not  deipair  of  ob- 
taining fome  more  important  advantage.  In  this 
they  were  entirely  diiappointed,  for  in  no  former 
war  did  the  Romans  enter  the  field,  inflamed  with 
keener  animolinr ;  fo  highly  were  they  exgfperatcd 
by  the  taunts  of^the  enemy  on  one  fide,  and  the  de- 
lay of  the  conilils  on  the  othen  The  Etrurians  had 
fcarcely  time  to  form  their  ranks,  before  they  foiud 
themfelves  engaged  in  clofe  fight,  hand  to  haiid  with 
fwordsj  the  mpft  defperate  method  of  deciding  a 
battlej  the  javelins  having  in  the  firfi:  hurry  been 
thrown  at  random,  rather  than  aimed  at  the  enemy^ 
Among  the  foremoit,  the  Fabian  family,  particular^ 
ly^  attni/fted  the  notice  of  their  countrymen^  and  en- 
couraged them  by  their  example:  as  one  of  thefc, 
Quintus  Fabiu$>  who  had  been  conM  two  years  be- 
fore, advanced  before  the  reft  againft  a  thick  body 
of  the  Veientians,  a  Tufcan,  who  afTumed  rcfolution 
from  a  confidence  in  his  ftrength,  and  (kill  in  armss 
came  up  to  him  unobferved^  while  he  was  bufily  en- 
gaged widia  number  of  foes,  and  thruft  him  througj) 
the  breaflL  with  his  fword  i  on  the  weapon's  being 
drawn  out  of  the  wx>und,  Fabius  fcU  to  tjie  ground. 
Both  vasdcs  fek  the  £iU  of  this  one  mani  and  the; 

Romans 
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RonuM)^  were  in  confequcncc  of  it  bcg^nnis^togive  B  o  o  K 

groupd^  when  Marciis  Fabius  the  cpnful  leaped  .  —  -  ^ 

over  the  body  where  it  lay,  and  oppofing  his  buckler  t.r.  »74. 

to  the  enemy,  called  out^  <^  Soldiers,  is  this  whatyc  '•^•47«^* 

**  fwore,  that  ye  would  return  tp  the  c^mp,  in  flight? 

^  Arc  ye  fo  niuch  more  afraid  of  the  moft  daftardly 

**  enemy,  than  of  Jupiter  and  Marsu  by  whom  ye 

*^  fwore;  but  for  my  part,  though  bound  by  no 

*'  oath,  I  will  either  return  viftonous,  or  die  here^ 

'*  fighting  befide  tbcc,  Quintus  Fabiust"    On  this^ 

Caefo  Fabius,  cqnful  of  the  former  year,  laid  to  the 

conful,  "  Brother,  do  you  expeft  by  words  to  pre- 

^  vajl  on  th^m  to  fight  ?    The  gods  by  whom  they 

*'  have  fworn  will  prevail  on  them.    Let  us,  as  be- 

^'  comes  our  noble  birth,  as  is  worthy  of  the  Fabiaa 

*f  name,  animate  the  men  by  deeds  of  valour,  rar 

*^  ther  than  by  exhortations."     The  two  Fabii  then 

rulhed  forward  to  the  front  with  their  prefcnted 

^ars,  and  drew  the  whole  line  along  v/ith  themt 

XLVII,  By  thefe  means,  the  battle  was  renewed 
on  that  fide ;  nor,  in  the  other  wing,  was  Cneiu4 
iyianliu3,  the  coi^ful,  lefs  ftrenuous  in  his  efforcn 
againft  the  enemy.  Here  too  a  like  courfc  of  events 
took  place  :  fpr  as,  in  the  other  wing,  the  foldiers 
followed  Qjjintus  Fabius  with  alacrity,  fo  did  they 
here  follow  the  conful  Manlius,  whole  he  prefied« 
md  almoft  routed  the  enemy:  and  when  he  was 
compelled  by  a  fevere  wound,  to  retire  fi-om  the 
fight,  fuppofing  hin>  flain,  they  began  to  ihrink» 
and  would  have  given  way  entirely,,  had  not  the  other 
conful,  riding  up  to  the  place,  at  full  fpeed>  witH 
fome  troops  of  hprle,  revived  their  drooping  cou- 
rage ;  calling  out^  that  his  colleague  was  alive,  aod 
that  he  was  come  to  their  flipport,  haviiu;  defeated 
the  enemy  in  the  other  wing :  Manlius  auo  fliewed 
himfelf^  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  return  to  the 
fight.  The  fight  of  the  two  confids  rekindled  the 
courage  q(  shfi  foldiecs,  «Qd  by  this  time  too,  the. 
II  enemy'* 
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B  o  o  K  enemy's  line  was  confidcrably  weakened ;  for,  con- 
y  -  *  I  tiding  in  the  fupcriority  of  their  numbers,  they  had 
V.R.  «74.  drawn  off  a  part,  and  fent  them  to  attack  the  camp ; 
9.C.478.  jhcfl.  jjj^i;  but  little  refiftance  in  the  aflault,  but  waft- 
ed time  afterwards,  being  more  intent  on  plunder^ 
than  on  fighting ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Roman 
Triarii*,  who  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  their 
breaking  in  at  Brft,  difpatched  to  the  confuls  an  ac- 
count of  their  (ituation,  returned  in  a  compafb  body 
to  the  Practorium,  wd  without  waiting  for  aid,  of 
themfclves  renewed  the  combat.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  conful  Manlius  having  rode  back  to  the  camp» 
potted  troops  at  all  the  gates,  and'  blocked  up  every 
pafTage  by  which  the  enemy  coyld  retreat.  The 
defperate  (ituation  in  which  the  Etrurians  then  faw 
themlclves,  infpircd  them  not  only  with  boldnefs, 
but  with  fury  j  fo  that,  after  they  had  made  fcveral 
fruitlefs  efforts,  attempting  every  place  where  they 
&W  any  profped  of  gaining  a  paffage,  one  band  of 
their  young  men  made  an  attack  on  the  confiil  him* 
fclf,  whom  they  diftinguifhed  by  his  armour:  his  at- 
tendants covered  him  from  the  firft  difcharge  of  their 
weapons ;  but  could  not  long  withftand  their  force : 
the  conful,  receiving  a  mortal  wound,  fell,  and  his 
attendants  were  entirely  difperfed.  This  added  new 
confidence  to  the  Etrurians,'  and  fo  difpirited  the 
Romans,  that  they  fled,  in  difmay,  through  all  parts 
of  the  camp ;  and  they  would  probably  have  been 
mterly  ruined,  had  not  the  lieutenant  generals,^ 
haftily  removing  the  conful's  body,  opened  a  paf&gc 
for  the  enemy,  through  one  of  the  gates ;  through 
this  they  rufhed  out  5  and,  as  they  were  retreating  in 
the  utmoft  diforder,  fell  in  with  the  other  conful, 
who  was  flufhed  with  fuccefi.  In  this  fecond  en- 
counter many  were  cut  off,  and  the  reftilcd  differ- 
ent ways.    The  viftorjr  was  complete,  but  the  joy, 

*  The  Tritfli  were  vetenn  foldiert,  of  approved  Tabur  1  thcf 
lonncd  the  ifaird  iijic,  bmoe  tti|}r.wuiic« 

•  •  wUch 
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which  it  occafioned,  was  greatly  dampedj  by  thc^.^L^  ^ 
death  of  two  fuch  illuftrious  perfons :  for  which  rea- .  -^1  ^ 
foD  the  conful,  when  the  fenatc  were  proceeding  to  y!rT»74^ 
vote  him  a  triumph,  told  them,  that  "  if  the  army?'^'-*^^ 
"  could  triumph  without  their  general,  he  wou]4 
"  readily  confent  to  it,  on  account  of  their,  extraor* 
"  dinary  good  behaviour  in  that  war :  but  as  to  him**- 
<^  felf,  while  his  own  family  was  overwhelmed  with 
<<  grief,  for  the  death  of  his  brother  Quintus  Fabius^ 
<'  and  the  commonwealth  bewailed  the  lois  of  a  par 
*'  rent,  as  it  were,  ip  rfiat  of  one  of  its  confuls,  he 
*'  would  iiot  accept  of  the  laurel,  blafted  both  by 
"  public  and  private  mourning."  A  triumph  re- 
fuied  on  fuch  grounds,  redounded  more  to  his  ho- 
nour, than  if  he  had  aftually  enjoyed  it :  fo  true  it  is, 
that  fame  prudently  declined,^,pften  returns  with  dou- 
ble luftre.  He  then  celebrated  the  two  funends  of 
his  colleague,  and  his  brother,  one  after  the  other, 
and  took  upon  himielf  the  office  of  pronouncing  the 
panegyric  of  both  ;  in  the  performance  of  which,  he 
attributed  to  them,  the  merit  of  his  own  perform^ 
ances,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  fhewed  him  to  be  entitled 
to  the  greateft  fhare  of  any.  Not  lofmg  fight  of  the 
defign  which  he  had  conceived  at  the  beginning  of 
his  confulate,  of  recovering  the  affection  of  the  com- 
mons, he  dUtributed  the  wounded  foldiers  among 
the  patricians,  to  be  taken  care  of,  until  they  were 
cured.  The  greateft  number  were  given  to  the 
Fabii,  and  by  no  others  were  they  treated  with  more 
attention.  Henceforward  the  Fabii  grew  high  in 
the  favour  of  the  people,  and  that  without  pra£tifing 
any  management  unfalutary  to  the  (late. 

XLVIir.  With  the  fame  view,  Caefo 'Fatlus,Y.R.»7s- 
whofe  eleftion  to  the  confulfhip,  with  Titus  Virgini-     ^*  *^^* 
us,  was  owing  as  much  to  the  favourable  fupport  of 
the  commons,  as  to  that  of  the  patricians,  would  en- 
ter on  no  bufinefs,  either  of  wars  or  levies,  or  any 
other  matter,  until  the  hopes  of  concord,  which  had 

lalready 
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^^ir  ^  ^^^^^y  ^^^'  ^^^^^  progtcfs,  fliould,  as  fpccdily  ^ 


,  „  ^  _,  poflibic,  be  ripened  into  a  pcrfcft  Union  between  the 
Y.R.  »75,  plebeians  and  patricians*  In  the  beginning  of  the 
B.C.477.  year  dicrefore  he  propofcd,  that  <*  before  any  tri- 
**  btmc  Ihovild  ftand  forth  to  prefs  the  agrarian 
*«  law,  the  fcnate  fhovld  feizc  the  opportunity,  and 
"  take  to  thcmfelves  the  merit  of  conferring  that  fa- 
^*  vour :  that  they  fhould  difttibute  among  the  com* 
^  tnonsf,  m  as  equal  proportion  as  poffibk,  the  lands 
"  taken  from  their  enemies !  for  it  was  but  juft  that 
^  '*«  they  fhoulH  enjoy  them,  by  ^hofc  bldod  and  fweat 
"  they  had  been  acquired?'  The  fcnate  rejefted 
the  propofal  with  difdain ;  fbme  of  them  even  com- 
plained, that  the  talents  of  Casfo,  formerly  fo  brilli- 
ant, were,  through  a  furfeit  of  glory,  become  heavy 
and  languid.  No  difj^utes  enfued  between  the  fac- 
tions in  the  city.  The  Latines  were  haraflcd  by  in- 
curfions  of  the  -3Equans ;  Casfo  being  fent  thither, 
with  an  army,  retaliated  on  the  -ffiquans,  by  ravag- 
ing their  territories.  They  retired  into  the  towns, 
and  kept  themfelves  within  the  walls ;  confequently, 
there  was  no  battle  of  any  importance.  But,  from 
the  arms  of  the  Veientians,  a  fcvcrer  blow  was  re- 
ceived, through  the  raflmefs  of  the  other  conful ;  and 
the  army  would  have  been  utterly  deftroyed,  had  not 
Csefo  Fabius  arrived  fcafonably  to  its  fupport.  From 
that  time  there  was  neither  peace,  nor  war,  with  the 
'Veientijcns.  Their  proceedings  were  more  like  thofe 
of  a  banditti,  than  any  thing  clfc.  On,  the  approach 
of  the  Roman  legions,  they  retreated  into  the  town^ 
and  when  they  underftood  that  the  legions  were 
withdrawn,  they  made  incurfions  into  the  country ; 
fhifting  alternately,  from  war,  to  quiet,  and  from 
quiet,  to  war.  For  this  reafon,  that  bulinefs  could 
jieither  be  entirely  neglcftcd,  nor  brought  to  a  con- 
clufion.  There  was  reafon  alfo  to  apprehend  other 
Wars,  two  of  which  were  juft  ready  to  break  out,  with 
the  ^iquans  and  Volfcians,  who  only  kept  them- 
felves quiet,  until  the  frclh  fmart  of  their  late  dif- 

aftcr 
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after  fhould  wear  off.    And  bcfidcs,  it  was  evident  •  ^  ^  k 

that  the  Sabines,  ever  hoffile,  and  all  Etruria,  would  t  -^-_| 

foon  be  in  motion.     But  the  Vcicntians  kept  the  y.r.  zy^ 

Romans  in  continual  uneafinefs^  by  frequent  infults,  B.C. 477. 

rather  than  by  any  enterprife  which  threatened  dan- 

ger,  and  this  was  iuch  a  bufinefs  as  would  neither 

allow  them  to  negleft  it,  at  any  time,  nor  to  turn 

their  attcntibn  to  other  matters.    While  afiairs  were 

in  this  ftate*  the  Fabian  family  addrefled  the  fenate ; 

the  conliih  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  Ipcaking  in  this 

manner:  "  Confcript  fathers,  ye  know  that  the  Vci* 

'*  cntian  war  requires  rather  a  conftant,  than  a  ftrong 

"  force,  on  the  frontiers:  let  your  care  be  direfked 

**  to  other  wars :  commit  to  the  Fabii  that  againft 

**  the  Veientians:   we  pledge  ourfelves,  that  the 

•*  majcfty  of  the  Roman  name  fliall  be  fafe  on  that 

'*  fide :  that  war,  as  our  own,  as  the  particular  pro- 

*^  vince  of  our  family,  we  propofc  to  wage  at  our 

*^  own  private  expence.    The  ftatc  fhall  not  be 

"  troubled  either  for  men  or  money  to  fupport  it.'* 

The  warmeft  thanks  were  given  to  them,  and  the 

conful  coming  out  of  the  fenate,  returned  to  his 

houfe,  accompanied  by  the  Fabii  in  a  body,  who 

had  ftood  in  the  porch  of  the  fenate-houfe,  waiting 

the  fenate's  determination.     They  received  orders 

to  attend  next  day,  in  arms,  at  the  conful's  gate,  and 

then  retired  to  their  refpcftivc  homes. 

XLIX.  The  report  of  this  fpread  immediately 
over  the  whole  city,  and  all  extolled  the  Fabii  with 
the  moft  exalted  encomiums ;  that  **  a  fingle  family 
"  had  undertaken  to  fuftain  the  burthen  of  the  ftate  j 
*'  that  the  Veientian  war  was  become  a  private  con- 
**  cern,  a  private  quarrel.  If  there  were  two  other 
^*  families  of  equal  ftrength  in  the  city,  one  of  them 
"  might  claim  the  Volfcians  for  their  fliare,  the  other 
'*  the  ^quans;  thus  all  the  neighbouring  ftates 
**  might  be  fubdued,  and  the  Roman  people,  in  the 
**  mean  time,  enjoy  pcrfcft  tranquillity.'*    Next  day 

the 
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B  o  o  K  the  Fabii  cook  anns>  and  affcmbkd  in  the  place  ap-* 
v^-^1,^  pointed.  The  conful,  coming  forth,  in  his  military 
Y.R.  %7S*  robe  *,  law  his  whole  family  in  the  court^^yard^  drawn 
B»c.477*  up  iix  order  of  march,  and  being  received  into  the 
centre,  ordered  them  to  fet  forward.  Never  did  an 
army>  either  fmaller  nt  number,  or  more  highly 
^(tinguiihed  in  fame,  and  the  general  admiration  of 
all  men»  march  through  the  city.  Three  hundred 
and  fix  (bldiers,  all  of  them  patricians,  aU  of  one 
race  i  not  one  of  whom  would  be  judged  unfit  for 
fupreme  command  by  the  fcnate,  when  bell  filled, 
at  any  time  whatever,  proceeded  on  their  wayj 
threatening  deflruftion  to  the  Hate  of  die  Veientians^ 
by  the  prowcfs  of  one  family.  A  crowd  attended 
them,  compofed,  pardy,  of  their  own  connexions* 
their  relations  and  particulat  acquaintances,  who  held 
no  moderadon  either  in  their  hopes  or  anxieties* 
nor  conceived  any  profpc<5ts  but  fuch  as  were  bounds 
kis  i  and  pardy,  of  fuch  as  were  attraded  by  zeal 
for  the  public  intercft,  all  enraptured  with  cftccm 
and  admiration.  They  bade  *^  the  heroes  to  pro^^ 
•^  cccd ;  to  proceed  with  happy  fortune,  and  to  ob- 
*«  tain  fuccefs  proportioned  to  the  merit  of  their  un-. 
«'  dertaking  i"  dcfiring  them  to  expedt  afterwards^ 
•*  confulfliips,  triumphs,  every  reward,  every  ho* 
•*  nour,  which  was  in  the  power  of  the  public  to  be- 
«*  ftow."  As  they  paflcd  by  the  Capirol,  the  eica^ 
del,  and  other  facrcd  places,  whatever  deities  occur- 
fed  tQ  the  people's  fight  or  thoughts,  to  them  they 
ofiered  up  their  prayers,  that  they  would  "  crowil 
•*  that  band  with  fuccefs  and  profperity,  and  foon 
•*  reflore  them  in  fafcty  to  their  country  and  their 
«*  parents."  But  their  prayers  were  fruitlefs.  Faff- 
ing along  the  unfortunate  ftreet,  and  through  the 
right-hand  poUern  of  the  Carmenul  gate,  they  arrived 

*  Before  a  confut  fet  out  on  any  expedirion,  he  of&rcd  lacrificei  awl 
prayen  in  the  Capito) }  and  then,  laying  afide  his  confalar  gown, 
parched  out  of  the  city,  dreflcd  in  'a  military  robe  of  ftate,  odled, 
PaltfdamentttQi* 

^  at 


at  the  ritrcrCrcfliera,  which  diey  judged  to  be  a  pro-  B  o  o  i 
per  fituation  for  fecuring  a  poft  by  fbrdfications. ,  ^* 
Luchi^  iEmifius  and  Cjuus  Scrvilius  were  foon  after  y.r.i^^. 
efefted  confuls.  And  as  lon^  as  the  operations  of  B.C.  476. 
the  war  were  confined  to  predatory  expeditions,  the 
Fabii  were  not  only  fufficiently  able  to  defend  their 
poft,  but  by  their  excurfions,  along  the  common 
boundaries,  they  both  effeftually  fecured  their  awn 
frontiers,  and  fpread  danger  and  devaftation  in  thofe 
of  the  enemy,  through  the  whole  tradt,  as  far  as  the 
Etrurian  territories  join  the  Roman.  Their  mutual 
depredations  were  fbon  after  difcontinued,  thoi^  but 
for  a  Ihort  time,  for  the  Vcientians  having  coUeQcd 
a  reinforcement  from  Etruria,  hud  fiege  to  the  poft 
at  the  Cremera  j  and  the  Roman  legions,  led  thither 
by  the  conful  Lucius  ^miHus,  fought  a  clofe  en- 
gagement with  the  Etrurians  in  the  field,  in  whicht 
however,  the  Veientians  had  fcarcely  time  to  form 
their  troops  j  for  in  the  midft  of  the  hurry,  while 
they  were  takjlng  their  pofts  under  their  (evend  ban- 
ners, and  placing  bodies  of  referve,  a  brigade  of  Ro-* 
man  cavalry  charged  them  luddenly  on  the  flank, 
in  fuch  manner  as  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  eithe^ 
to  make  a  regular  oriYet,  or  even  to  ftand  their 
ground  t  being  thus  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  Red 
Rocks,  where  they  had  their  camp,  they  humbly 
fued  for  peace :  yet  after  it  had  been  granted,  tl|ey 
renounced'  it,  before  the  Roman  guard  was  with- 
drawn from  the  Cremera;  fuch  was  their  natural  in* 
conftancy. 

L.  The  conteft,  then  again»  lay  between  the 
Fabii  ^nd  the  Vcientian  ftate,  unfupported  by  any 
additional  forces  on  either  fide.  There  pafled  be- 
tween them  not  only  incurfions  into  each  other's 
territories,  and  fudden  attacks  on  the  parties  employ- 
ed in  thofe  incurfions>  but  feveral  pitched  battles,  in 
the  open  field ;  in  which  a  fingle  family  of  the  Ro- 
man people  often  obtained  victory  over  a  ftate,  at 
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B  9.  o  K  that  time,  the  moft  pawcrful  in  Etruria.    This,  at 
^^^  1  _f  firft,  (lung  the  Veicntians  with  grief  and  indignacioni 
V.r:  276,  afterwards,  they  formed  a  dcfign,  fuggefted  by  the 
».C.47^.  prcfcnt  circumftanccs,  of  cnfnaring,  by  a  (Iracagem, 
their  enemy,  elated  with  fuccefs;  and  they  even  ob- 
tcrved,  with  plcafure,  the  confidence  of  the  Fabii 
daily  increafing,  from  a  feries  of  fuccefsfid  attempts ; 
in  purfuance  of  this  defign,  cattle  were  frequently 
driven  in  the  way  of  the  plundering  parties,  as  if  they 
had  come  there  by  chance  i  the  fields  were  defertcd 
by  the  flight  of  the  pcafants,  and  the  bodies  of  troops, 
ieni:  to  repel  the  invaders,  retreated  with  pretended> 
ofteiver  than  real,  fear.     The  Fabii  had  now  con- 
traded  fuch  a  contempt  of  the  enemy,  that  they 
drought  their  own  arms  invincible,  and  not  to  be 
yjithuood  in  any  place,  or  on  any  occafion.     This 
prcfumption  carried  them  fo  far,  that  on  feeing,  from 
premeca,  fome  cattle  at  a  diftance,  though  a  long 
trait  of  country  lay  between,  yet  as  but  few  of  the  ene- 
my's troops  appeared,  they  ran  down  to  fcize  them, 
^nd  prcffed  forward  with  fuch  carelefs  hafte,  as  to 
pafs  by  the  enemy's  troops,  who  lay  in  ambulh,  on 
each  fide  of  the  very   road,  through  which  they 
inarched,  without  difcovering  them :  they  then  dif- 
perfed  themfclves  on  all  fides  to  colleft  the  catde, 
which  ran  up  and  down,  as  was  natural  pn  being 
frigbtejned  J  when,  fuddenly,  the  enemy  rofe  from 
{hcif^  concealments,  and  appeared  not  only  in  front, 
but  9a  every  fide  of  them*    The  Ihout,  which  was 
carried  entirely  round,  firft  fliruck  them  with  terror, 
and,  in  a  litde  time,  they  were  aflTailed  by  weapons 
on.all  fides.    As  the  Etrurians  clofed  in  upon  them, 
they  were  obliged,  hemmed  in,  as  they  were,  by  one 
continued  line  of  troops,  to  contradt  the  circle  which  • 
they  had  formed,  into  a  narrower  conipafs  ;  which 
circumftance  fhewcd  plainly,  both  the  I'mallncfs  of 
their  number,  and  the  great  fupcriority  of  the  Etru- 
rians, whole  ranks  were  multiplied  as  the  fpacc  grew 
narrower:     They   then  changed   their*  method  of 

.figging. 
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fighting,  and,  inftcad  of  making  head  on  all  fides,  ^  ^9  ^ 
bent  their  'vdiole  force  towards  one  point ;  where,  .^  /  j 
forming  in  the  fliape  of  a  wedge,  and  exerting  eveiy  Y.R.  176^^ 
effort  of  their  bodies*  and  arms,  they  at  length  forced  ^-  ^•♦7^. 
a  paflage.  Their  courfe  led  to  a  hill  oT/rtipderatc 
acclivity;  there,  flrft,  they  halted  ;  and  thcn^t^e ad- 
vantage of  the  ground  affording  them  a  little  tifiie  to 
breathe,  and  to  recover  from  the  confternation  into 
which  they  had  been  thrown,  they  afterwards  ^everi 
repullcd  an  attack  bf  the  cneniy  j  and  this  littl^'t)anci 
would,  with  the  aid  of  th'd  groiind,  have  come  off 
viftorious,  had  not  a. body  01  V^efcntians,  fcAt  tbund 
the  ridge  of  the  hill,  made  tlVeir  way  to  the  furifmit : 
by  this  means^ the* enepy.* became  again  fuperioc^ 
the  Fabii  were  all  cut  off,*  to  a  iiian,  and  th^ir'^rt 
tak^n.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  three  hun- 
dred and  fix:  perifhcd  j  and  that  only  one  fingle 
pclrlbn,  then  quite  a  youth,  .was  left,  as  a  dock'  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Fabian  race  j  and  who  w^s^ 
afterwards,  on  many  emergencies,  boph  in  peace 'ana 
war,  to  prove  the  firmeft  fupport  of  Che  ftate. 

LI.  At  the  time  when  this  difafter  happened,  Y.R. 177. 
Caius  Horatius  alid  Titus  Menenius  were  in  the  con-  ^*  ^'  ^^^' 
fulfhip.     Menenius  was  immediately  fent  againPc  the  ^ 
Etrurians,  elated  with  their  victory.     He  alfo  was 
worded  in  battle,  and  the  enemy  took  poffcffion  of 
the  Janiculum.     Nor  would  the  city,  which  befidcs 
the  war,  was  diftrefled  alfo  by  fcarcity,  have  efcaped* 
a  ficgc,  the  Etrurians  having  paffed  the  Tiber^  had 
not  the  conful  Horatius  been  recalled  from  the  coun- 
try of  the  Volfcians.     And  fo  near  did  the  enemy 
approach  to  the  walls,  that  the  firft  engagement  was 
at  the  temple  of  Hope,  in  which  no  advantage  was 
gained  on  either  fide  ;  and  the  fccond,  at  the  Colline 
gate,  in  which  the  Romans  obtained  fome  fmall  ad- 
vantage J  and  this,  though  far  from  dccifive,  yet  by' 
rcftoring  to  the  foldiers  their  former  couraige,  qila-     ^ 
lifted  them  the  better  to  contend  with  the  cr*cmy  in 
o  2  future. 
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future.  AuUis  Virginius  and  Spurius  Servilius  were 
next  eleftcd  confuls.  After  the  lofs  fuftaincd  in  the 
y!r.\7S.  laft  battle,  the  Veientians  avoided  coming  again  to 
B.C. 474.  an  engagement.  They  employed  themlclvcs  in 
committing  depredations,  and  fending  out  parties 
from  the  Janiculum,  which  ferved  them  as  a  for- 
trcfs  J  feoured  every  part  of  the  Roman  territories, 
fo  that  neither  the  cattle,  nor  the  hufbandmen,  could 
any  where  remain  in  fafcty.  At  bft:  they  were  en- 
trapped by  the  feme  ftrattagem,  by  which  they  had 
circumvented  the  Fabii :  puriiiing  fome  cattle,  which 
had  been  fwrpofely  diiown  in  their  way,  as  a  temp- 
tatiM^  they  fell  into  an  ambufcade.  In.  pr<^rtioQ 
as  their  tiumbers  were  ^eater^  fo  was  the  (laughter. 
^hc  violent  rage,  which  this  overthrow  excited, 
gave  cauie  and  beginning  to  one  much  greater :  for, 
having  crofled  the  Tiber  by  night>they  made  an  af- 
fault  on  the  camp  of  the  conful  Servilius ;  and,  be- 
ing repuUed  with  great  lofs,  with  difficulty  effeded 
a  retreat  to  the  Janicuhim.  The  conful  immcdiate- 
ty  palled  the  Tiber  from  his  fide,  and  fortified  a 
camp  at  the  foot  of  the  Janiculum.  Next  day,  as 
foon  as  light  apjpeared,  partly  led  by  the  confidence, 
infpired  by  his  fuccefs  in  the  fight  of  the  day  before, 
but  chiefly  becaufe  the  fcarcity  of  corn  made  it  ex- 
pedient to  adopt  even  dangerous  meaiures,  provided 
they  were  expeditious,  he  rafhly  marched  up  his 
troops,  againn  the  fteep  of  the  Janiculum,  to  the 
camp  of  the  enemy :  there  he  met  with  a  repulfe, 
more  fhameful  than  that  which  he  had  given  them 
the  preceding  day;  and  both  he,  and  bis  army,  owed 
their  prcfervation  from  deftruftion  jo  the  timely  in- 
tervention of  his  colleague.  The  Etrurians,  now  in- 
clofed  between  the  two  armies,  to  one  or  other  of 
which  their  rear  wasty  turns  expofed,were  entirely 
cut  off.  Thus,  th»ugh  a  fortunate  ad  of  temerity, 
the  Veiejitians  were  cffcftually  overpo^vcred,  and  the 
war  browght  tQ  4  conclufiori. 

'    *  LII.  To- 
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LII.  ToGETHEit  with  peace,  plenty  returned  to  * 
the  city,  corn  being  brought  from  Campania  -,  and  C 
every  one,  as  foon  as  he  was  freed  from  the  dread  of  y.r.  »7t» 
impending  famine,  producing  the  ftores  which  he  **  ^'  ♦^♦^ 
had  concealed.  In  diis  (late  of  plenty  and  eaie,  the 
people  began  again  to  grow  licentious,  and  not  find-  * 
ing  abroad  any  caufe  of  complaint,  fought  for  it,  ai 
ufual,  at  home.  The  tribunes  put  the  minds  of  ^ 
commons  in  a  ferment,  adminiftcring  to  them  their 
ufual  poifon,  the  agrarian  law ;  roufcd  their  relent« 
ment  againft  the  patricians,  who  oppofed  it ;  andL 
not  only,  againfl  that  body  in  general,  but  againic 
particular  members  of  it.  Quintus  Confidius,  and 
Titus  Genucius,  the  propofers  of  the  agrarian  law, 
lodged  an  accufation  againfl  Titus  Menenius :  the 
charge  brought  againft  him  was,  the  lofs  of  the  fort 
of  Creracra,  when  he,  the  conful,  was  encamped  in 
a  fixed  poft  at  no  great  diftance.  Him  they  crufh- 
cd,  although  the  patricians  ftruggled  for  him  with  no 
leis  zeal,  than  they  had  (hewn  for  Coriolanus,  and 
though  his  &ther  Agrippa's  title  to  the  favour  of  the 
public  was  not  yet  forgotten.  The  tribunes  wcnf 
no  farther  than  to  impofe  a  fine,  though  they  had 
carried  on  the  proiecution  as  for  a  capital  offence. 
On  his  being  found  guilty,  they  fixed  his  fine  at  two 
thoufend  aics  *.  This  proved  fatal  to  him ;  we  are 
told  that  he  could  not  bear  the  ignominy,  and  anguifli 
of  mind,  which  ic  occafioned,  and  that  this  threw 
him  into  a  diforder  which  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
Another  was  foon  after  brought  to  trial,  Spurius  Ser- 
vilius,  againft  whom,  as  (bon'as  he  went  out  of  the 
confulfliip,  in  the  beginning  of  die  year  in  which  Y.R.  «7^. 
Caius  Nautius  and  Publius  Valerius  were  confuls,  a  ^•^•♦73* 
proiecution  was  commenced  by  two  tribunes,  Lu- 
cius Csdicius  and  Titus  Statius :  he  did  not,  like 
Menenius,  meet  the  attacks  of  the  tribunes  with 
fuppl;cacions  from  himfelf  and  die  patricians,  but 

o  3  with 
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BOOK  with  the  utmoft  confidence,  infpircd  by  innocence, 
^'  .  and  by  the  juftice  of  his  claim  to  the  favour  of  the 
Vr.  179.  public  ;  he  was  charged  with  mifcondudt  in  the  bat- 
^J^'t^V  tie  with  the  Etrurians  at  the  Janiculum;  but  being 
a  man  of  an  intrepid  fpirit,  as  he  had  done  formerly 
in  the  cafe  of  public  peril,  fo  now  in  one  that  threat- 
ened himfclf,  he  difpelled  the  danger  by  facing  it 
with  boldncfs :  in  a  fpeech  full  of  undaunted  forti- 
tude, he  retorted  on  both  tribunes  and  commons,  and 
upbr^iidcd  them  with  the  condemnation  and  death 
of  TituS  Mencnius,  the  fon  of  that  man,  to  whole 
good  offices  the  commons  ftood  indebted  for  the 
xeftoration  of  ftieir  privileges,  for  thofe  very  laws 
and  magiftratcs,  which  enabled  them  now  to  let  loofc 
their  paflions,  in  this  unreafonable  manner.  His 
colleague  Virginiu$  too,  being  produced  as  a  wit- 
ncfs,  greatly  affifted  his  caufe,  by  attributing  to 
him  a  fliarc  of  his  own  merit;  but  what  did  him  the 
moft  cffential  fcrvice  was^^  the  fcntence  paflcd  on 
Menenius ;  fo  great  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

Lin.  No  fooner  had  thefc  domeftic  diiputes  fub- 
fidcd,  than  a  new  war  broke  out  with  the  Veientians, 
with  whom  the  Sabines  had  united  their  forces. 
After  auxiliaries  had  been  brought  from  the  I-atines 
and  Hernicians,  the  conful  Valerius,  being  fcnt  with 
an  army  to  Vrii,  inftantly 'attacked  the  Sabine  camp, 
which  they  had  pitched  under  the  walls  of  their  allies, 
and  occafioned  fuch  conftcrnation,  that  while,  with- 
out colle<5ting  into  a  body,  they  ran  different  ways  iA 
fmall  parties,  to  repel  the  enemy's  afiaulr,  the  gate, 
firll  attacked,  was  taken  j  and  afterwards,  within  the 
r?mpart,  there  was  rather  a  carnage  than  a  battle. 
From  the  camp  the  alarm  fpread  into  the  city,  and 
the  Veientians  ran  to  arms  in  as  great  a  panic  as  if 
Veii  were  takep :  fome  went  to  fupport  the  Sabines, 
others  fell  upon  the  Romans,  whole  whole  force* and 
attention  were  employed  qn  the  camp  -,  and  for  a  lit- 
tle 
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tie  time  the  latter  were  put  to  a  ftand  and  diforder-  B  00  k 
cd ;  but  foon  forming  two  fronts,  they  faced  the  ene-  .  ^1-j^ 
my  oh  both  fides ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  cavalry,  Y.R.  »79v 
being  ordered  by  the  conful  to  charge,  routed  and  B.C. 473*. 
difperfed  the  Etrurians.  Thus  were  oycrtdtnt  in  the 
fame  hour,  two  armies  of  the  two  greateft,  and  mod 
powerful,  of  the  neighbouring  ftates.  During  thcfe 
tranlaftions  at  Veii,  the  Volfcians  and  -ffiquans  had 
encamped  in  the  Latine  territories,  and  laid  wafte 
the  cpuntry,  The  Latines  themfelves,  being  joined 
by  the  Hcrnicians,  without  the  aid  either  of  Roman 
general,  or  troops,  beat  them  out  of  their  camp, 
and  there,  befides  recovering  their  own  efFefts,  got 
poffcffion  of  immenfe  booty.  The  conful  Caius 
Nautius  was,  however,  fcnt  againft  the  Volfcians 
from  Rome,  where,  I  fuppofe,  it  was  confidered  as 
improper,  that  the  allies  fhould  get  a  cuftom  of  car- 
rying on  wars,  With  their  own  forces,  and  under  their 
own  direftion,  without  a  Roman  general  and  troops. 
There  is  no  kind  of  feverity  or  indignity  which  was 
not  praftifcd  on  the  Volfcians,  yet  they  could  not  be 
forced  to  come  to  an  engagement  in  the  field. 

'  LIV.  The  next  confuls  were  Lucius  Furius  and  Y.R.  aSo. 
Aulus  Manlius.     The  Vcientiahs  fell  to  the  lot  of^'^'--*^*' 
Manlius  as  his  province  j  but  the  war  there  did  not 
continue.     At  their  requeft.  a  truce  for  forty  years 
was  granted  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  furnifli 
corn,  and  to  pay  the  foldiers.     No  fooner  was  peace 
reftored  abroad,  than  difcord  immediately  began  at 
home.     The  commons  were  fet  in  a  flame  by  the 
inftigations  of  the  tribunes,  on  their  conftant  fubjeft, 
the  agrarian  law,  which  the  confuls,  not  deterred  by 
the  condemnation  of  Mencnius,  or  the  danger  incur- 
red by  Servilius,  oppofed  with  all  their  might.     Oa 
flits  account,  as  foon  as  they  went  out  of  office.  Tit, 
tus  Genucius,  tribune  of  the  commons,  laid  hold  of' 
ritem.     They  were  fucceeded  in  the  coofulfhip  by  Y.R.  i%u 
tiicRfs- iEmilius  and  Opitcr  Virginius^  *  In- fonie  ^"^'•♦7*« 
o  4  annals^ 
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B  Q  O  K  annals,  inftcad  of  Virgiiuiw,  I  find  Vopifcus  Julius^ 
^l^^l^  confiil,  touring;  this  year,  whoever  were  the  confuU, 
Y.K.  i8i.  Furius  and  Manlius  hcin^  fiunmoncd  to  a  trial  before 
B.  c.  471.  the  people,  went  abetlt  m  the  garb  of  fuppliantj,  ad- 
drc^ligaotonly  the  commons,  but  the  younger  pa« 
tritians.  The  latter  they  adviiied  and  cautioned  to 
keep  at  a  difttnce  from  public  employments,  and 
the  administration  of  affiiirs,  and  to  look  on  the 
confular  fafces,  the  pnetexta,  and  curule  chair,  as 
nothing  eUe  than  the  decorations  of  a  funerals 
for  thofe  fplendid  badges,  like  the  fillets  of  vic- 
tims, were  placed  pn  men  who  were  doomed  to 
death.  But,  if  there  were  fuch  charms  in  the  con- 
fulfhip,  let  them,  once  for  all,  be  convinced,  that 
the  confulfliip  was  cruflied,  and  held  in  captivity 
by  the  tribunitian  power;  that  a  conful,  like  a 
tribune's  bailiff,  muu  a£b  in  every  thing  according 
to  his  commands,  and  be  obedient  even  to  his 
nod.  If  he  Ihould  exert  himfclf,  if  he  Ihould  fhcw 
any  refpcft  to  the  patricians,  if  he  (hoyld  fiippofc 
that  there  was  any  other  part  in  the  ftate,  but  the 
commons  alone,  let  him  place  before  his  eyes  the 
banifkment  of  Caius  Marcius,and  the  condemna- 
tion and  death  of  Mencnius."  By  fuch  difcourfes 
the  patricians  were  'fired  with  indignadon,  and  from 
that  ume  they  no  Ipnger  held  their  confultations 
publicly,  but  in  private,  and  fulfered  but  few  to  be 
privy  to  them :  and  here,  however  they  might  differ 
ip  other  points,  in  this  they  were  unanimous,  that 
the  acculed  Ihould  be  refcued  from  danger,  by  any 
means  poflible,  whether  right  or  wrong;  and  the 
moft  violent  method  propofed,  was  the  moil  accept- 
ablct  Nor  were  they  at  a  lofs  for  an  ador  to  per- 
petrate any*  the  mofl  atrocious  deed:  on  the  d^y  of 
trial  therefore,  when  the  people,  (landing  in  the 
Forum«  in  eager  expedation,  firft  began  to  wondej^ 
that  the  tribune  did.  not  come  down;  then  b^gin* 
ning,  from  his  delay,  to  fufpeft  fomething  amtfs, 
they  fi^poled  that  he  hadbcw  terrified  frpm  attend- 
ing 
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ing  by  the  nobles,  and  complained  that  the  caufe  of  B  o  o  k 
the  public  was  deferted,  and  betrayed  by  him.    At ,    ^^'.  ^ 
length,  fbme  who  had  been  at  the  tribune's  door^  y.R.  sSi. 
brought  an  account,  that  he  was  found  dead  in  his  B*  ^•471* 
houfe.    As  foon  as  this  report  had  fpread  through 
the  aflembly,  they  every  one  feparated  different 
ways,  juft  as  an  army  difperfes  on  the  fall  of  its 
leader.     The  tribunes,  particularly,  were  feized 
with  the  greateft  terror,  warned  by  the  death  of  their 
colleague,  how  very  litde  iecurity  the  devoting  laws 
afforded  them.     The  patricians,  on  the  other  fide, 
exulted  with  too  litde  moderadon :  and  fo  &r  were 
they  from  feeling  any  compunftion  for  the  crime, 
that  even  thofe,  who  were  clear  of  the  guilt,  wifhed 
to  be  confidered  as  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed ;  and 
they  declared  openly,^  that  the  tribunitian  power 
muft  be  fubdued  by  fcverity.    h 

LV.  Soon  after  this  victory  had  been  obtained, 
by  means  which  furnifhed  a  precedent  of  the  worft 
tendency,  a  proclamation  was  ifilsed  for  a  levy  of  fol- 
diers  -,  and  the  tribunes  being  awed  into  fubmiflion, 
the  confuls  accompliihed  the  bufinefs  without  any  m- 
terruption.  The  commons,  on  this,  were  highly  en- 
raged, more  on  account  of  the  acquicfcence  of  the  1 
*  tribunes,  than  of  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the 
confuls ;  they  declared,  that  <^  there  was  an  end  of 
^*  their  liberty;  that  they  were  reduced  again  to 
*^  their  old « condition,  for  the  tribunidan  power 
'*  had  expired  with,  and  was  buried  in  the  grave  of 
<<  Genucius.  Other  means  muft  be  devifed  and 
"  pra^iied,  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  tyranny  of  the  pa- 
"  tricians.  There  remained  now  only  one  method 
<'  to  be  purfued;  which  was,  that  the  commons, 
<*  fiAce  they  were  deftitute  of  every  other  protedlion, 
"  fliould  undertake  their  own  defence.  The  retinue 
*'  of  the  confuls  confifted  of  twenty- four  liAors,  and 
'*  even  thefe  were  plebeian^;  no  force  could  be 
^^  more  contemptible^  or  lefs  capable  of  refiftance, 
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B  o  o  K  »  if  people  had  but  "the  fpirit  to  defpife  them  5  bm 
,    ij'_    ^  "  every  one  magnified  thofc  matters,  and  made  them 
Y.R.  »8i.  "  objefts  of  terror  to  himfelf."     While  they  thus 
B.  C.471.  fpurred    on    each    other    with-  fuch  difcourlcs  as 
thcfe,  it  happened  that  a  liftor  was  fent  by  the  con- 
ful  to  a  plebeian  of  the  name  of  Volcro  Publilius, 
who  had  infilled,  that,  having  been  a  centurion,  he 
could  not  be  compelled  to  cnlift  as  a  common  fol- 
dier.     Volero  appealed  to  the  tribunes  ;  but  none  of 
them  fupportinghim,  the  confuls  ordered  the  man  to 
be  ftripped,  and  the  rods  to  be  got  ready :  ^*  I  ap- 
*'  peal  to  the  people,"   faid  Volcro,    "  fince  the 
"  tribunes    choofe    rather  that  a  Roman  citizen 
<*  fhould  be  beaten  with  rods  before  their  eyes, 
"  than  themfelvcs  (hould  be  murdered  in  their  beds 
"  by  your  faftion."     The  more  vehemently  he  ex- 
claimed, the  more  violently  did  the  liftor  proceed 
in  tearing  ofi^  his  clothes,  and  dripping  him.     Then 
Volcro,  who  was  a  man  of  great  bodily  ftrength, 
.    and  aided  alfo  by  thofe  who  took  part  with  him, 
drove  away  the  liftor,  and  retired  into  the  thickcft 
part  of  the  crowd,  where  he  heard  the  loudeft  ex- 
preflions  of  indignation,  at  the  treatment  which  he 
received ;  at  the  lame  time  crying  aloud,  "  I  appeal, 
"  and   implore  the   protedion   of  the   commons. 
**  Support  me,  citizens ;  fupport  me,-  fellow  foldiers. 
*^  You  have  nothing  to  expedt  from  the  tribunes, 
«  who  thcmfelvcs  ftand  in  need  of  your  fuppori." 
The  people,  inflamed  with  paflion,  pi^pared  thcm- 
felvcs as  for  a  batde  :  and  there  was  every  appear- 
ance of  the  conteft  proceeding  to  fuch  extremity]  as, 
that  no  regard  whatever  would  be  paidj  cither  to 
public  or  private  rights.     The  confuls,  haviwgi  Un- 
dertaken to  face  this  vioknt  ftorm,  quickly  experi- 
enced that  dignity,  unfupported  by  ftrengdl,  irnot 
exempt  from  danger.     Their  lidors  were'abufcd, 
the  fafces  broken,  and  themfelves  forced  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  fenate-houfe,  uncertain  how  far  Volcro 
would  pu(h  his  vidory.    In  fome  time  after^  tlie  tu- 
mult 
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midt  fubliding,  they  affcmblcd  the  fei»te,'at¥i  cQm^  book; 
plained  to  them  of  the  ill-treatment  which  they  had  ,  -J^  ^ 
iuffered,  of  the  violence  ^f  the  commons,  and  the  y.r.  »8i. 
audacious  behaviour  of  Volcro  :  and,  where,  though  ^^^  *7'^ 
many  harfh  methods  of  proceeding  were  propofed, 
the  opinion  of  the  elder  members  prevailed  i  who 
recommended  to  the  fenate,  not  to  let  their  con- 
du6t  be  as  flrongly  marked,  by  paffionatc  refent- 
ment,  as  that  of  the  commons  was  by  inconfiderate 
violence. 

LVI.  The  commons,  intereftingthemfelvfs  warm*  * 
ly  in  favour  of  Volero,  chofc  him  at  the  next  elec- 
tion tribune  for  the  year :  the  confuls  being  Lucius  Y.R.  lis* 
Pinarius  and  Publius  Furius,  And  now,  contrary  to  ®'  ^'  *^** 
the  expectation  of  all  men,  who  fuppofed  that  he 
would  give  a  loofc  to  the  reins  of  the  tribunitian 
power,  in  haraffing  the  confuls  of  the  preceding 
year ;  poftponing  his  own  rcfentment  to  die  public 
intercft,  without  uttering  even  a  word  to  offend  the 
confuls,  he  propofed  a  law  to  the  people,  that  ple- 
beian magiftrates  fhould  be  elected  in  aflemblies 
where  the  votes  were  given  by  tribes.  This,  though 
covered  under  an  appearance  which,  at  firil,  view, 
Ihewcd  no  evil  tendency,  was  confidered  as  a  matter 
of  no  trivial  confequence;  as  it  would  entirely  de- 
prive the  patricians  of  the  power  of  electing  fuch- 
tribunes  as  they  liked-,  by  means. of  the  votes  of 
their  dependents.  To  prevent,  this  prppofidon, 
which  was  highly  pleafing  to  the  commons,  from 
paffing  into  a  law,  the  patricians  ftraincd  every  nerve; 
and  though  neither  the  infiyence  of  the  confuls,  nor 
of  the  principal  patricians,  could  prevail  on  any  one 
of  the  college  of  tribunes  to  proteft  againft  it, 
that  being  the  only  power  that  could  eiFedually  ftifle 
it  i  yet,  as  it  was  in  itfelf  an  affair  of  great  weigh(, 
and  required  long  and  laborious  exertions,  the  obfta- 
cles  thrown  in  its  way  were  fufficient  to  delay  it  until 
the  following  year.     The  commons  rc-clefted  Vo- 
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BOOK  lero  to  the  tribuncfliip ;  and  the  patricians,  judgii^g 
^  j|^  .  that  this  bufinefs  wouW  not  end  without  the  ftvcrcft 
y.  R.»ss.  ftniggle,  procured  the  confuWhip  for  Appius  Clau- 
B.C.  4^9.  dius,  fon  of  Appius,  who  both  hated,  and  was  hated 
by  the  commons,  in  confcquence  of  the  contentions 
between  them  and  his  father.  Titus  Qui^tius  was 
given  him  for  colleague.  The  law  was  the  firft 
buHnefs  agitated  in  the  beginning  of  die  year ;  and 
though  Volero  was  the  inventor  of  the  plan,  yet 
Lsetorius  his  colleague,  as  he  joined  in  it  later,  fo 
was  he  the  more  eager  in  promoting  it :  his  renown 
in  war  infpired  him  with  confidence,  for  there  was 
no  one  of  that  age  poffcffed  of  more  pcrfonal  prow* 
efs.  Volero  contented  himfelf  with  arguing  in  fii- 
vour  of  the  law,  and  avoided  all  abufe  againft  the 
confuls  5  but  Laetorius  began  with  fcvere  mveftives 
againft  Appius  and  Ijis  family,  charging  them  with 
having  always  (hewn  a  difpofition  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree overbearing  and  cruel  towards  the  commons : 
aflerting,  that  the  patricians  had  elcfted  him  not  for 
a  crniful,  but  an  ejcecutioner,  to  torment  and  torture 
the  plebeians :  being  however  a  rough  Ibldier,  \hi- 
ikilled  in  the  art  of  fpeaking,  he  was  at  a  lofs  for 
exprefiions  fuited  to  the  unreftrained  freedom  and 
boldnefs  of  his  thoughts;  and  finding  himfelf  unable 
to  proceed  in  his  difcourfe,  he  faid,  "  Ciritens,  fincc 
*•  I  cannot  fpeak  with  the  fame  readinefs  With  which 
•^  I  can  perform  what  I  have  fpoken,  I  requeft  your 
*<  attendance  to-morrow.  Fither  I  will  lole  my  lift, 
"  here  in  your  prefence,  or  I  will  carry  the  law/' 
Next  day  the  tribunes  took  poffcffion  of  the  tem- 
ple J  and  the  confuls  and  nobles  placed  themfelves 
among  the  crowd,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  law  :  L«- 
torius  ordered  all  pcrfons  to  retire,  except  thofe  who 
were  to  vote ;  but  the  younger  nobility  kept  their 
places,  and  paid  no  regard  to  the  officer ;  on  which 
Laetorius  ordered  fomc  of  them  to  be  taken  into 
cuftody.  The  conful  Appius  infilled,  that  "  a  tri- 
*^  bunc  had  no  audiority  over  any  but  die  plebei- 
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^'  an^^i  ioip  he  was  not  a  aKigUbate  of  die  peopk  at  ^  ^^  ^ 
<^  lu^9  bixt  of  the  commons^  that  even  he  himfelf .  —/-^ 
cc  could  iiat>  conformably  to  ancient  ufage^  of  his  YJt.nSs. 
"  o^i^^iauthority^  compel,  people  to  withdraw,  the  ^'9*^^ 
"  words  in  ufe  being,  ifyi  shink  proper,  RomMs^ 
^^  retire^^*    It  was  eafy  for  him  to  difconcert  Lseta- 
rius  in  argulog,  even  thus  icoiftemptuoiifty)  about  h» 
authority^  the  tribune  therefore,  inflamed  with  an- 
ger, feat  pile  of  his  oncers  to  the  coni'ul*  and  the 
cooful  font  a  lidtor  to  the  tribune,  calling  out  that  .he 
was  buic  a  private  per^  without  command  apd  with- 
out xaagiftnicy ;.  nor  would  the  tribune  have  eleaped 
lU-treaRmeBt,  had  not;  thci  who^e  a0embly  join^dy 
widi  g^at  warmth,  in  takii^  his  part  ag^ioft  the 
confid,  and  at  the  fame  time>  the  alarm  hi^ving  fpr^ 
among  the  populace,  brought  a  great  concourfe 
from  aU  parts  of  the  city  to  the  Forum-    A{^Us> 
nocwithftanding,  inflexibly  wtthftood  die  violence  cS 
the  ftorm  -,  and  the  diipute  iftufl:  have  terminated.  i» 
bloodj  had  not  Q^intius  the  other  conful,  giving  it 
in  cbu-ge  to  the  confolars  to  take  away  his  (oileagua 
from  the  Forum  by  force,  if  they  could  not  do  it- 
otherwiie,.  now  foothed  th<  enraged  plebeians  with 
intreaties,  then  begged  of  the  tribunes  to  difmifs  the 
aflefnUy,  to   '^  give  time  for  their  anger  to  cool," 
telling  them,  that  <^  delay  would  not  diminifh  aught; 
*^  of  their  power,  but  would  afford  them  the  advan^ 
^^  tage  of  uniting  prudence  with  that  power ;  that 
^'  the  patricians  would  ftill  be  under  the  direction 
'^  of  the  people,  and  the  conful  under  that  of  the 
**  patricians." 

LVII.  With  great  difficulty,  the  commons  were 
paci&ed  by  Quintius  \  and  with  much  greater,  was 
the  other  conful  quieted  by  the  patricians ;  and  the 
aflembly  of  the  people  being  at  length  difmifled,  the 
confuls  convened  the  fcnate.  There,  fear  and  an- 
ger^  prevailing  by  turns,  produced  for  fome  rime  a- 
variety  of  opinions  j  but  having  gained  time  for  re- 
.  3  flection. 
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s  0  0  K  fleflioh^  in  proportion  as  paffion  gave  place  to  fca- 
■^  J_  ^  fon,  Aeybfecame  more  and  more^awrfe- frcHtiin- 
Y.R.  183.  flamnnatory  meafure^  i  iit  ft)  itiuch/  thit  they  rc- 
B.  c*46^.  turned  thanks  to  Quintiijs/  for  hdving,  fef 'Ris'*cier- 
tions,  putr  a  ftop  to  the  qilarrcl.  Appius  thbf  rc- 
qiicfted  to-  "^  be  fatisfied*Mrith-ftich  a  degree  of-dc- 
<^  fcrence  to  the  confular  authority,  as  Was^coitt^ri- 
"  blewith  concord  between  the -fevcral^-partsoF the 
•*  ftatc  J  for,  whilft  the  tribune  and  cptifels  violeriftly 
•*  drew  all  power,  each  to  their  own  fide,  %Rfcffc  was 
"  none  left  in  the  other  members  of  the  <!orftrtWmity. 
«  The  objd^of  the  difpute  wasnotthc  fefetyof  the 
<«  commonwealth,  but  who  (hould  have  the  dilpofal 
^  of  ID,  mangled  and  t6fn&  it  was."*  On  the  other 
hand,  Appius  appealed  zq  gods  and  men,  that  "  the 
«  ftate  Wasb^riytd  and  deiertfed,  through  coward- 
"  ice  r  that  the  conful  ;»yas  rior  wanting  to  fupport 
*«  the  fenate,'  but  the  feriate  to  fupport  the  corfful; 
«  and  that  they'- were  fubmitring  to  more  grievous 
«'  laWs,  thaft  thofe  which  were  impofcd  at  the  iacred 
5^  mount/^  Yielding,  however,  to  the' unan'imom 
j"Udgmcntof  the  fenate,  he  defifted,  and  tHe  law  was 
aarrtcd  through  without  farther  oppofition,^  ' 

LVIII:  Thenj  for  the  firft  time,  were  the  tri- 
bunes elefted  man  aflimbly  of  the  people,  voting 
by  tribes.  Pifo  relates  alfo,  that  there  Were  three 
added  to  their  number,  having  before  been  but  two. 
He  even  names  the  tribunes,  Caius  Sicimus,  Lu- 
cius Numitorius,  Marcus^  Dirilius,  Spurius  Icilius, 
Lucius  Mccilius.  During  the  diflenfions  at  Rofne, 
war  commenced  with  the  -Siquans  and  Volfcians, 
who  had  committed  depredations  on  the  Roman 
lands,  with  defign,  that  if  the  commons  ffiould. 
again  think  proper  to  fecede,  they  might  find  a  re- 
fuge among  them  :  when  the  differences  in  the  city 
were  afterwards  compofed,  they  removed  their  camp 
to  a  greater  diftancc :  Appius  Claudius  was  lent 
againft  the  Volfcians,  die  ^quans  fell  to  Quintius 


a&  his  prpviticc.  The^^fiwic  harfli  fcvcrity,  which  6  oo  K 
Appiu&had.ihewn  athbirne:;  he  pfaftifed  at  the  hcaid  >  ^1-^ 
of  the  army^ abroad,  ami  even  wkh.lcfs  rcfervc,  as  y.r.  ««?. 
he  was  oiit  of  the  reach  5i>fafty^G<mtrol  from  the  tri-  *•  ^•4^9- 
bunes;  lie  dctefted»thc  conEunons  to  a  degree  of 
rancour,  even*  beyond  ^ha^  He  iaherited  from  his  fe- 
Cher ;  he  confidered'himfelf  as  vanquiihed  by  them, 
and  that  when  he  had  i>een  fet  iip  as  the  only  perfon, 
who,  in  the  charadber  of  conful,  Was  qualified  to 
oppofe  the  tribunitian  power,  that  law  had  been  car- 
ried, which  the  former  confuls  had  been  able  to  pre- 
vent, diougii  they  made  not  fuch  ftrenuous  exer- 
rions,  nor  did  the  patricians  cxpe<5t  fo  much  from 
them.  The  anger  and  iadignation,  hereby  excited, 
inftigattd  his  refcntful  temper  to  wreak  on  the  army 
every  kind  of  fcverity,.  which  the  command  put  in 
his  power :  but  no  degree  of  violence  was.  able  to 
fubdue  the  temper  of  the  troops,  fuch  an  uncon- 
querable fpirit  of  oppofltlon  had  they  imbibed.  In 
every  part  of  their  bufihcfs  they  fhewed  indolence 
and  carelefsnefs,  negligence  and  ftubbornnefs ;  nei- 
ther Ihame  nor  fear  had  any  efFcft  on  them :  if  he 
chofe  that  the  army  (hould  proceed  with  more  expe- 
dition, they  marched  flower  on  purpofe ;  if  he  came 
to  encourage  them  to  haften  their  work,  every  one 
relaxed  the  diligence,  which,  of  himfclf,  he  had 
ufcd  before ;  when  he  was  prefent,  they  caft  down 
their  eyes  -,  as  he  pafled  by,  they  muttered  curfcs 
againft  him ;  fo  that  even  his  mind,  which  feemed 
invulnerable  by  any  effedi:  of  popular  diflike,  was 
fomctimes  affefted  with  difagreeable  emotions.  Af- 
ter trying  every  kind  of  harih  treatment  without  ef- 
fed,  he  renounced  all  intercourfe  with  the  Ibldiers, 
declaring,  that  the  army  was  corrupted  by  the  cen- 
turions, whom,  in  a  gibing  manner,'  be  fomctimcs 
called  plebeian  tribunes,  and  Volcroes. 

LIX.  Nx)T  one  of  thefe  circumftances  was  un- 
known to  the  Volfcians,  who,  for  that  rcafon,  prcfled 

forward 
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BOOK  forward  their  operations,  moce  rigoroufly^  in  hopes 
^  ^I'-.^r  ^^  ^^  Roman  armjr  would  be  antmatcxl  with  the 
Y.R.  s«3.  iame  fpirit  of  oppofition  againft  Appius,  whicfa  they 
B.^c*  4^^  had  formerly  difplayed  agiinft  Faoius>  when  con- 
ful ;  and  in  &6b>  in  Apptus'a  cafe^  it  ihewed  itfelf 
with  a  much  greater  degree  of  inveteracy,  than  in 
that  of  Fabius  $  for  they  were  not  only  unwilling  to 
conquer^  like  Fabiifi's  troop8»  but  even  choie  to  be 
conquered.  When  led  out^  to  the  fiekl>  they  fled 
ihamefuUy  to  their  camp>  nor  made  a  faalt>  until 
they  faw  die  Volfcians  advancing  to  the  rampart,  and 
committing  great  flaughter  on  the  rear  of  the  army. 
The  neceffity  of  repelling  the  vi&orious  enemy  from 
the  rampart,  then  prevailed  on  them  to  %ht,  which, 
however,  they  did  in  foch  a  manner^  as  made  it 
evident,  that  they  aftcd  only  becaufe  Roman  firf- 
diers  would  not  fufFer  their  camp  to  be  taken :  in 
other  rcfpefts,  they  rejoiced  at  their  own  loflcs  and 
difgrace.*  All  this  had  fo  little  effect  towards.fofien- 
ing  the  ftubborn  fiercenefs  of  Appius,  that  he  re* 
folved  to  exhibit  farther  examples  of  feverity;  but 
when  he  had  iummoned  an  aflembly  for  the  purpoie, 
the  lieutenant  generals  and  tribunes  gatherea  hatftily 
about  him,  and  cautioned  him  <'  not  to  hazard  a 
"  trial,  of  the  extent  of  an  authority,  whofe.  whole 
"  efiicacy  depended  on  the  will  of  thofc  who  were 
"  to  obey  it :  informed  him,  that  the  foldiers  in  gc- 
<^  neral  declared  that  they  would  not  attend  the  af- 
"  fembly;  and  that,  in  every  quarter,  they  were 
'<  heard  loudly  demanding  that  the  camp  fliould  be 
"  removed  out  of  the  Volfcian  territories;  they  re- 
"  minded  him  that  the  vidorious  army  had,  juft 
"  now,  approached  aimoft  clofe  to  the  gates  and  to 
"  the  rampart  i  and  that  if  he  perfifted,  there  was 
"  not  only  reafon  to  apprehend,  but  every  certain 
"  indication  before  their  eyes,  of  aimoft  grievous 
"  calamity  enfuing."  At  length,  yielding  to  pcr- 
fuafion,  as  nothing  but  a  delay  of  puniffament  could 
be  the  confequence,  he  prorogued  the  aficmbly ; 

gave 
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give  orders  that  the  troops  fhould  be  in  readihefi  to  ^  o^o  k- 
march  next  day ;  and,  at  the  firft  dawn,  gave,  by  -.  -^-,_f 
found  of  trumpet,  the  fignal  for  letting  out.  When  Y.R.  aSj* 
the  troops  had  fearcely  got  clear  of  the  camp,  and  ^'  ^*^^9* 
while  they  were  juft  forming  in  order  of  march,  the 
Volfcians,  as  if  they  had  been  fummoned  by  the 
fame  fignal,  made  an  attack  on  their  rear;  and,  the 
alarm  fpreadmg  from  thence  to  the  van,  caufed  fuch 
confternation^  as  threw  both  the  battalions- and  ranks 
into  confufion,  fo  that  neither  could  orders  be  heard, 
nor  a  line  formed :  no  one  now  thought  of  any 
thing  but  Sight;  and  in  fuch  precipitation  did  they 
make  their  way  through  fcattered  bodies  and  arins, 
that  the  enemy  ceafed  to  purfue,  fooner  than  the 
Romans  to  fly.  In  vain  did  the  conful  follow  his 
men,  calling  on  them  to  halt ;  but,  when  he  had  at 
length  coUe^ed  them  together,  after  their  haily  dif«- 
perfioni  he  encamped  in  a  peaceful  part  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  there,  having  fummoned  an  aflembly,  after 
uttering  fcvere  and  jtfi  reproaches  againft  the  army^ 
as  betrayers  of  military  difcipline>  and  deferters  from 
their  standards,  aflcing  each  where  were  their  (land- 
ards?  where  were  their  arms  ?  he  beat  with  rods, 
and  beheaded,  the  foldiers  who  had  thrown  away 
their  arms,  the  ftandard-bcarers  who  had  loft  their 
flandards,  and  alfo  fuch  of  the  centurions,  and  of  the 
privates  entitled  to  double  allowance,  as  had  quitced 
their  ranks  j  of  the  reft  of  the  multitude  every  tenth 
man  was  drawn  by  lot  and  punifhed^ 

LX.  In  a  very  difiere^nt  manner  were  matters 
conduced  in  the  country  of  the.  -ffiquans.  Thcr« 
feemed  a  mutual  conteft  carried  on  between  the 
conful  and  his  troops,  who  fhould  exceed  the  other 
in  civility  and  good  offices.  Quintius  was  naturally 
of  a  milder  dtfpofition,  and  bcfides,  the  ill  confe- 
quenccs  attending  the  harfli  fevcrity  of  his  colleague 
made  him  feel  the  greater  fatisfaiSlion  in  indulging 
his  own  temper.     The  iEquans,  not  daring  to  racer, 
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^  o  o  K  in  the  fitld>  a  general  and  army  fb  cordiallf  onttec^ 
.^^J^  ^  fuffered  them  to  carry  their  depredations  throi^h 
Y.11. 1I3.'  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  in  no  former  war 
B#C.4«9.  v^as  a  greater  abundance  of  booty  carried  off  from 
thence^  all  which  was  diitributed  among  the  ibldiers. 
Their  behaviour  was  alfo  rewarded  wm  praxfes,  m 
which  the  minds  of  foldiers  find  as  much  delight  as 
lA  gail).  The  troops  returned  from  thence  in  better 
temper  towards  their  general,  and^  on  the  genersd's 
ax!count>  towards  the  patricians  alfo  ^  declaring,  that 
the  fenate  had  giveii  co  them  a  parent,  to  the  otlier 
army  a  matter.  This  year^  during  which  they  ex- 
perienced a  variety  of  fortune  in  their  miteary  ope* 
rations^  and  furious  diffenfioAS  both  at  home  add 
abroad,  was  particularly  diftinguiihed  by  the  aflem- 
bUcs  of  the  People  voting  by  tribes,  a  matter  which 
derived  its  iecming  imporunee  rather  from  the  ho> 
nour  of  the  viftory  obtained  by  one  party  over  the 
other,  than  from  any  real  advantage  accruing  from 
it.  For  the  fliare  of  power^  which  was  either  gained 
by  the  commons,  or  taken  firom  the  patricians,  was 
trifling,  in  proportion  to  the  great  degree  of  dignity 
of  which  the  aflemblies  themieives  were  deprived, 
by  the  exclufion  of  the  patricians. 

Y.R.ftS4.  LXI.  Thb  foHowing  year,  the  confiilate  of  Lu- 
.  **•  ^'  ^^'  cius  Valerius  and  Tiberius  ^miUus>  was  difturbed 
by  more  violent  commotions,  both  in  confequcnce 
of  the  flruggles  between  the  different  orders  of  the 
flate,  concerning  the  agrarian  law,  and  alfo  of  the 
trial  of  Appias  Claudius ;  who,  having  taken  a  moft 
adtive  part,  in  oppofition  to  the  law,  and  firpported 
the  caufe  of  thofe  who  were  in  pofleflion  of  the  pub- 
lie  lands,  as  if  he  were  a  third  conful,  and  thought 
it  his  duty,  had  a  criminal  profecution  inftituted 
againft  him,  by  Mafcus  Duilius  and  Caius  Sicinius. 
Never  hitherto  had  a  perfon,  fo  odious  to  the  com* 
mons,  been  brought  to  trial  before  the  people,  over- 
whelmed as  he  was  witli  hatred,  on  his  father's  ac- 
count^ 
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count,  befides  the  load  which  h»  own  conduct  had  ^  ^  <>  * 
drawn  on  him;  and  h^ardly  ever  did  the  patriciana.  -^-  j* 
exert  fuch  ftrenuom  efforts,  in  favour  of  any  other,  y.r.  %u* 
feeing  this  champion  of  the  fenate,  the  aflertor  of®*^^** 
its  dignity,  their  bulwark  againft  all  the  outrageous 
attempts,  both  of  tribunes  and  commons,  exposed 
to  the  r^e  of  the  populace,  only  for  having  in  the  « 

conteft  exceeded,  in  fbme  degree^  the  boundi  of  mo- 
deration. Appius  Claudius  himfelf  was  the  only 
one,  among  the  patricians,  who  looked  with  fcorn 
en  the  tribunes  and  commons,  and  even  on  his  own 
trial.  Neither  the  threats  of  the  commons,  nor  the 
intreaties  of  the  fenate,  could  ever  prevail  on  him 
either  to  change  his  garb  *,  or  ufe  a  fuppliant  ad- 
drefs,  or,  even  to  fonen  and  relax,  in  any  degree, 
the  ufbal  harfhnefs  of  his  language,  when  he  was  to 
plead  his  caufe  before  the  people.  He  flill  pre- 
lerved  the  fame  exprefTion  ofcountenance,  the  fame 
flubborn  fiercenefs  in  his  looks,  and  the  lame  ve- 
hemence in  his  difcourfe ;  fb  that  a  great  ^lany  of  the 
commons  felt  no  lefs  dread  of  Appius,  while  he 
flood  a  culprit  at  their  bar,  than  they  had  done 
when  he  was  confuL  He  pleaded  once  in  his  dc* 
fence,  and  that  with  all  the  haughtinefs  which  he 
could  fhew,  if  he  were  the  accufer,  juft  as  he  ufcd* 
to  bebaire  on  every  other  occafiion;  and,  by  his  in- 
trepidity, fb  aflonifbed  the  tribunes  and  commons, 
that,  o€  their  own  choice,  they  adjourned  the  trial 
to  another  day,  and  afterwards  fufl^red  the  bufincis 
to  cooL  The  day  of  adjournment  was  not  very  diC* 
tant,  yet,  before  it  arrived,  he  was  feized  with  % 
diford^r  and  died.  The  tribunes  endeavoured  to 
|irevent  his  being  honoured  with  a  funeral  panegy*-' 
r|c,  but  the  commons  would  not  allow  that  the  lafl 
4ay  of  fb  great  a  tnan  fbould  be  defrauded  of  the 
ipfu;^  hoQoun.    They  liftened  to  the  encomiuma 

*  It  was  jiifvalfnr  pcrf«nf»  uiulto'ccaifttion,  to  put  on  s  mmmlf% 
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B  oo  K  pronounced  on  him  after  his  death  with  as  favouf- 
■v-/  _j  able  an  attention  as  they  had  fliewn  to  the  charges 
Y  Jt*  »84.  brought  againft  him  when  alive,  and,  in  vaft  num- 
B.C. 468.  bcrs,  attended  his  funeral. 

LXII-  During  this  year,  the  conful  Valerius 
marched  with  an  army  againft  the,  ^quans  j  and, 
finding  it  imprafticable  to  entice  them  to  an  engage- 
ment, made  an  affault  on  their  camp.  A  defpcratc 
ftorm  of  thunder  and  hail  falling,  obliged  him  to  de- 
lift,  and  people's  furprize  was  increafed,  when,  as 
foon  as  the  fignal  for  retreat  had  been  given,  the 
weather  became  again  perfeftly  calm  and  clear ;  (o 
that  they  were  deterred  by  a  religious  fcruple  from 
again  attacking  a  camp  which  had  been  defended  by 
an  evident  interpofition  of  fomc  divinity,  and  vented 
all  their  fury  in  devaftations  on  the  enemy's  lands. 
The  other  conful  -Slmilius  condu£):ed  the  war  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  and  there  alfo,  the  enemy 
keeping  within  their  walls,  the  lands  were  laid  wafte; 
at  length,  by  the  burning,  not  only  of  the  country 
houfes,  but  of  die  villages,  which  in  that  populous 
country  were  very  numerous,  the  Sabincs  were  pro- 
yoked  to  give  battle  to  the  troops  employed  in  sh< 
depredations ;  and,  being  obliged  to  retreat  without 
having  gained  any  advantage^  removed  their  camp, 
next  day,  to  a  place,  of  greater  fafety.  This  ap- 
peared to  the  conful  a  fufficie;it  reafon  to  confickr 
the  enemy  as  vanquifhed,  and  to  ceafe  any  farther 
operations  i  he  accordingly  withdrew  his  troops, 
without  having  made  any  progrefs  in  the  war. 

y.R.  185.  LXIII.  While  thefe  wars  ftill  raged  abroad^  and 
*^^^*  party  divilions  at  home,  Titus  Numicius  Prifcos 
and  Aulus  Virginius^  were  elefted  confuls.  Thcitf 
,was  every  reajbn  to  believe  that  the  commons  wouM* 
not  endure  any  farther  delay  with  refpeft  to  the  agra-' 
rian  law,  and  every  degree  of  violence  was  ready  to 
break  out,  when  it  was  difcovercd,  by  the  fmok*? 

i  from 
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from  the  burning  of  the  country  hoiifcs,  arid  by  the  *  o' ^  K 
inhabitants  flying  to  the  city,  that  the  Vdlckins  were  .  -^^.^ 
at  hand ;  this  incident  repreffcd  the  fedition,  when  Y.R.  atsV 
juft  ripe,  and  on  the  point  of  breaking  forth.  The  ^'^*  ^^' 
confuls  were  inftantly  obliged  by  die  ienate  to  lead 
out  the  youth,  from  the  city!  againft  the  enemy; 
and  this  made  the  reft  of  the  commons  lefi  turbulent. 
On  the  other  fide,  the  enemy,  without  performing 
any  thing  farther  than  alarming  the  Romans  with 
necdlcls  apprehenfions,  retired  with  great  precipita- 
tion. Numicius  marched  to  Antium  againft  the 
Volfciansi  Virginius  againft  the  JEquans.  Here^ 
the  army  falling  into  an  ambufcade,  and  being  in 
the  utmoft  danger  of  a  total  overthrow^  was  refcued 
by  the  bravery  of  the  foldiefs  from  the  imminent 
peril  to  which  the  careleflhefs  of  the  conful  had  ex- 
pofed  them.  The  operations  againft  the  VoMcians 
were  better  conducted ;  in  the  firft  engagement,  the 
enemy  were  routed,  and  cqmpelled .  to  fly  into  /•!- 
tium,  which,  confidering  thpfc  times,  was  a  city  of 
great  ftrcngth ;  the  conful  therefore  not  chooflng  to 
venture  to  attack  it,  took  from  the  Antians  another 
town  called  Ceno,  which  was  not  near  fo  ftron^l 
Whilft  the  -Squans  and  Volfcians  gave  employment 
to  the  Roman  armies,  the  Sabincs  carried  depreda- 
tion to  the  very  gates  of  the  city  5  however,  they 
themfelves,  in  a  few  days  after,  fufFercd,  from  the 
two  Roman  armies,  greater  loflTcs  than  any  which 
they  had  occafioned ;  both  the  confuls,  provoked  at 
their  proceedings,  haying  marched  into  thpir  ter- 
ritories. 

LXIV.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year,  there 
was  fome  interval  of  peace,  but  difturbcd,  as  was 
always  the  cafe,  by  ftruggles  between  the  patricians 
and  plebeians.  The  latter  were  fo  inccnftd,  *  thai 
they  refufed  to  attend  the  afl^enibly  held  for  the  elec- 
tion of  confuls,  fo  that  by  the  votes  of  the  patri- 
cians and  theif  dependents,   Titus  Quiiitius  and 
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»o  o  K  Q^ntys  5«rviliu6  were  appoiniied  to  the  confuUhip. 
^jj~  -  B  Thcfc  experienceid  a  year  Gmilar  to  the  preceding; 
V.R.  aJ6.  the  beginning  of  ity  filled  with  civil  broils,  which 
Bit  i;.  4^6.  ^^pe  afterwards  repreflcd  by  the  breaking  out  of 
foreign  wars.  The  Sabine^,  inarching  acrofs  the 
plaina  of  Cruftuminum,  with  gi^at  rapidity,  carried 
fire  and  fword  through  aU  the  country  on  the  banks 
of  the  Anio}  and  though  afterwards^  when  they  had 
advanced  alinoft  t5  the  CoJline  gate^  and  the  walk 
of  the  city^  they  met  with  a  repulfc,  yet  they  car- 
lied  off  a  vaft  booty  both  of  men  and  cattle.  The 
(XMiful  Servilius  marched  in  purfuit  of  thenij  with 
^efign  to  bring  then)  to  an  engagement :  but,  not 
toeing  able  to  overtake  their  main  body,  in  the 
champaign  country^  he  fpread  devaftation  to  fuch 
aa  entente  as  to  leave  nothixig  unmolefted  any  wheret 
and  returned  with  a  quantity  of  fpoil^  exceeding,  by 
sn^ny  degrees^  what  the  enemy  had  carried  off.  In 
the  campaign  againft  the  YoUbians  alio,  the  arms  of 
the  iVate  were  remarkably  fuccefsful,  through  the 
conduAi  both  of  the  gener^  and  of  the  fokliers : 
firft,  they  foi^t  a  pitched  battle,  on  equal  ground, 
with  great  loi$  of  blood  on  both  fidcA  i  and  the  Ro- 
inan^,  whole  fjfnall  number  made  them  feel  the  loft 
more  reAribly>  would  have  quitted  the  field,  had  not 
ihc  coofi^i)  by  A  happy  feint,  re-animated  the  troops, 
calling  out^  that  the^nemy  were  flyii^on  the  other 
wing :  they  then  returned  to  the  charge^  and  the 
<^inion  that  vidory  was  on  tiieir  fide,  was  the  means 
cS*  their  obtaining  it  in  reality.  The  conful  fearing, 
.^  left  if  he  preffcd  the  enemy  too  far,  he  might  have 
the  batde  to  fight  over  again,  gave  the  fignal  for 
jctreat.  ^fici  this,  an  interval  of  fome  few  days 
wfled}  during  which  both  parties  repofcc^,  as  if  they 
p»A  mcitly  agreed  to  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  i  and,  ta 
the  mean  time,  vaft  multitudes  from  every  ftatc  of 
the  YoUcians  and  ^quans  flocked  into  their  campi 
JM  doubdng  but  that  the  Roiixans^  when  inforined 
©f  their  nwJbcrs,  would  make  their  retreat  by  night. 

About 
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About  the  Aird  watch,  therefore,  they  came  to  SK-  B  o  o  k 
tack  the  ctmp.  Quintius,  after  appeafing  th^  tu-  .^  J_,^ 
mult  which  the  fudden  alarm  had  excited,  ordering  y.R.  $$$. 
the  Ibldiers  to  ftay  quiet  in  their  tents,  led  out  a®**^'*^*- 
cohort  of  Hernicians  to  form  an  adranccd  guard> 
mounted  the  trumpeters,  and  other  tnftnioicntal  p^r^ 
formers,  on  hor&s,  and  ordered  them  to  found  their 
inftruments  before  the  rampart,  and  keep  the  enc'* 
my  in  fulpenic,  until  day -light.  During  thf  Tf^ 
mainder  of  the  night,  every  thing  was  (b  quieC  in 
the  camp,  that  the  Romans  were  not  even  prcvento4 
from  fleeping.  The  VoITcians,  on  the  odi^r  hand, 
expe6ting  every  inftant  an  attack  from  the  enemy^ 
were  kept  in  a  ftate  of  earneft  attention,  by  the  ap* 
pearance  of  armed  infantry,  whom  they  believed  to 
be  Romans,  and  alfo  to  be  more  numerous,  and  by 
the  buftle  and  neighing  of  the  horfes,  which  being 
under  the  management  of  riders  with  whom  they 
were  unacquainted,  and  having  their  ears  continually 
teazed  with  the  found  of  the  inftruments,  were  in 
conftant  agiution. 

LX  V.  Whsn  day  appeared,  the  Romans,  march^ 
ing  into  the  field  in  full  vigour,  after  being  tho* 
roughly  refreihed  with  flccp,  at  the  firft  onlet,  over- 
powered the  Volfcians,  fatigued  with  flaiiding,  and 
want  of  reft.  However,  the  enemy  might  be  ia}4 
to  retire,  rather  than  to  be  routed  -,  for  fome  Ulls^ 
which  lay  behind  them,  afforded  a  fafe  retreat  to  all 
the  troops  that  were  ftationed  to  the  rear  of  the  firft 
line,  wbofe  ranks  were  ftill  unbroken.  On  coming 
to  this  place,  where  the  advantage  of  the  ground  was 
againft  him,  the  conful  ordered  his  men  to  halt :  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  could  be  re^* 
ftrained ;  they  called  out,  and  infifted  on  being  al^ 
lowed  to  purfue  the  advantage  which  they  had 
gained :  the  horfemen,  colleded  round  the  general, 
were  ftill  more  ungovernable,  loudly  declaring  that 
they  would  advance  before  the  front  line.    While 
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^  ^n  ^  ^^  conful  hefitated,  between  the  confidence  which 
x^^^^^m^j  he  knew  he  might  place  in  the  valour  of  his  men, 
V.R.  sS6,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  ground,  all  cried  out,  with 
B.C. 466. Qi^^  voice,  that  they  would  proceed;  and  they  in- 
ftantly  put  their  words  in  execution ;  (ticking  their 
fpears  in  the  ground,  that  they  might  be  lighter  to 
climb  the  deeps,  they  ran  forward  in  full  fpced. 
The  Volfcians  having  ^t  the  firft  onfet  difcharged 
dieir  miflive  weapons,  began  to  pour  down  on  them, 
as  they  approached,  the  ftones  which  lay  among  their 
feet,  and  by  inceflfant  blows  from  the  higher  ground, 
fo  galled  and  difordcred  the  Romans,  that  their  left 
wing  was  by  this  means  almoll  overborne;  when 
the  conful,  juft  as  they  were  beginning  to  give  way, 
reproaching  them  with  their  raflinels,  and  at  the 
fame  time  with  want  of  fpirit,  made  their  fears  give 
place  to  fhame.  At  firft,  they  ftood  their  ground 
with  determined  firmncfs ;  then,  as  they  recovered 
ftrength  to  renew  the  attack,  in  fbtte  of  the  dilad- 
vantage  of  fituation,  they  ventured  to  advance,  and 
railing  the  fhout  anew,  moved  forward  in  a  body. 
Then,  rufhing  on  again  in  full  career,  they  forced 
their  way,  and  got  over  the  difficult  part  of  the 
ground ;  when  they  had  reached  almoft  to  the  futp- 
mit  of  the  hill,  the  enemy  turned  their  backs,  and 
the  purfuers  and  purfued,  exerting  their  utmoft 
fpced,  both  rulhed  into  the  camp  together,  almoft 
in  one  body.  In  this  confternation  the  camp  was 
taken.  Slich  of  the  Volfcians  as  could  make  their 
cfcape,  took  the  road  to  Annum ;  thither  alfo  the 
Roman  army  marched  ;  and,  after  a  ficge  of  a  few 
^  days,  the  town  furrcndercd,  not  becaufc  the  force  of 

"  the  befiegcrs  was  ftronger  now  than  in  the  former 

fiege,  but  bccaqfc  the  fpirits  of  the  befieged  were 
broken  by  the  ktc  unfuccefsful  battle,  and  the  lofi 
of  their  camp. 
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Diffinfions  about  the  agrarian  laws.  The  Capitol  feisui  bj 
ixtUs  and  Jlaws.  ^inthu  Cindnnatut  called  from  the 
cultivation  of  his  Jarm^  to  condttB  a  war  again/f  the 
JEquans  :  vanquijhes  them,  and  makes  them  pafs  under  the 
yoke.  The  numher  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  augmented 
to  ten.  Ten  magiftratesy  called  decemvirs^  invefted  with 
the  authority  of  the  confuls.  and  cf  all  other  mapjhates^ 
fire  appointed  for  the  purpSfe  of  dige/Hng  and  puhl^ing  a 
hody  of  laws.  Thefe^  having  promulgated  a  eod/e  rf  laws^ 
contaitjed  in  ten  tables^  obtain  a  continuation  of  their  author 
rity  for  another  year^  during  which,  they  add  two  more  to 
the  former  ten  tables.  They  refufe  to  refign  their  office^  ani 
retain  it  a  third  year.  At  firfl^  they  aB  equitably  and 
juftty  t  afterwards,  arbitrarily  and  tyrannically.  At  length 
the  commons,  provoked  by  a  bafe  attempt  of  one  rf  tbem^ 
Appius  Claudius,  to  violate  the  chaftity  of  a  daughter  of 
FirginiuSf  feize  upon  the  Aventine  mount,  and  compel  them 
to  refign.  Appius  and  Oppius,  two  of  the  mofi  AnoxioiiS^ 
are  thrown  into  prifon,  where  they  put  an  end  to  their  own 
lives  ;  the  refi  are  bani/hed.  War  with  the  Sabines,  Vol- 
fcians,  and  JEquans.  Vnjufl  determination  of  the  Roman 
people,  who  being  chofen  arbitratdrs  in  an  affair  between  the 
pe^lt  of  Ardea  ani  Ariaa,  concerning  Jome  £fputed  lands^ 
.  adjudge  them  to  themfelves. 

1.  QOON  after  the  taking  of  Andum^  Titus  ^mi-  book 
i5  lius  and  Qumtus  Fabius  were  eleded  confuls.  ,  y/'  ♦ 
This  Quintus  was  the  fingle  one  of  the  Fabii  who  y.r.  ^gy. 
remained  alive  when  the  ^mily  were  cut  off  at  the  B.  0.465^ 
Cremera.  ^milius  had  before,  in  his  former  con* 
folate,    recommended  the  beftowiog  lands  on  the 

commons : 
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*  ^i?  ^  commons :  now,  therefore,  on  his  being  a  fecond 
,  ^^  .  time  invcfted  with  that  office,  thofe,  who  expcftcd 
Y.K.i«7.  the  lands,  conceived  fangiiine  hopes  of  the  law 
B.C.  465*  pafling.  The  tribunes,  fuppofing  that  an  affair  for 
which  luch  ftruggles  had  often  been  made,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  both  the  confuls,  might  probably  be  ac- 
compliftiednow,  when  one  of  thofe  magiftratcs  was 
an  advocate  for  it,  itt  the  bufinef&  an  foot ;  and  the 
conful  continued  in  the  fame  fcntiments.  The  pof- 
feflfors.of  the  landjs,  and  mod  of  the  patricians,  com- 
plaining loudly  that  a  pcr/bn  at  the  head  of  the  ftatc 
aimed  to  diftinguilh  himfclf,  by  intrigues  more  be- 
coming tribunes,  and  courted  popularity,  by  mak- 
ing donations  out  of  other  people's  property,  re 
tnoved  the  odium  of  the  whole  tranfaftion  from  the 
mbunes  to  the  coniiil.  A  defperatc  conteft  would 
have  enfued,  had  not  Fabius  ftruck  out  an  expedient 
to  prevent  it,  by  a  plan  diiagreeable  to  neither 
party  j  which  was,  that,  as  a  confidcrable  traft  of 
land  had  been  taken  from  the  Volfcians,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  under  the  conduft  and  aufpices  of  Titus 
Quintius,  a  colony  (hould  be  led  off  to  Antium,  a 
town  at  no  great  diftance,  convenient  in  every  rc- 
fpt&,  and  fi  iea*port;  by  thefc  means,  the  com- 
mons might  c(Hne  in  for  lands,  without  any  com- 
plaints from  the  prefent  pofleflbrs,  and  harmony 
might  be  prefcrvcd  in  the  ftate.  This  propofition 
was  approved  of,  and  he  had  commiflioners,  called 
triumvirsj  appointed  to  diftribute  the  lands  j  thefe 
were  Titus  Quintius,  A.  Virgjnius,  and  Publigs  Fu- 
rius ;  and  fuch  as  chofe  to  accept  of  thofe  lands,  were 
ordered  to  give  in  their  names.  The  gratificacion  of 
their  wifties,  as  is  generally  the  «fe,  inftantly  b^gat 
difguft ;  and  fo  few  gave  in  their  names,  that,  to  fill 
up  the  colony,  they  were  obliged  to  take  in  a  number 
of  the  Volfcians.  The  reft  ot  the  populace  q^c  ra- 
ther to  profecutc  claims  of  land  at  Rome,  ths^n  to 
receive  immediate  po&fiion  of  it  elfewhcre.  The 
JEquans  fued  to  Quintus  Fabius  for  peace,  for  he  had 
gone  againft  thtm  with  an  army  j  yet  they  themfelves 

broke 
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broke  it;  by  a  fuddcn  incnrfion  into  the  Ladne  tcir-  B  o  o  k 
ritones.  ^   -  _  _j 

II.  Iw  the  year  following,  Quintus  Servilius,  who  Y.n. ««% 
was  conful  with  Spurius  Poftumius,  being  fent  againfl  ®*  ^'  ♦^♦* 
the  ^quans,  fixed  his  camp  in  the  Latine  territoiy, 
in  a  poft  which  he  intended  to  retain.  Here  the 
troops  were  compelled,  by  a  iicknels  which  fcized 
them,  to  remain  inadive  within  their  lines;  by 
which  means  the  war  was  protrafted  to  the  third 
year,  in  which  Quintus  Fabius  and  Titus  Quintius  Y.R.»f9. 
were  confuls.  As  Fabius,  in  confequence  of  his  B.C. 44 j, 
former  fuccefies  there,  had  granted  peace  to  the 
^quans,  that  province  was  now  affigned  him  by 
particular  defignation :  he  fet  out  with  confident  ex- 
pectations, that  the  fplendor  of  his  name  would  be 
iufficient  to  induce  the  iEquans  to  put  an  end  to 
hoftilitics,  and  fent  ambafladmrs  to  the  general  meet«> 
ing  of  that  nation,  with  orders  to  tell  them,  that 
'^  Quintus  Fabius,  conful,  gave  diem  nodccj  t|ui^ 
*'  as  he  had  brought  peace  to  Rome  from  the 
^^  ^quans,  fo  now  he  brought  war  to  the  .Squaiis 
*'  from  Rome;  having  armed  for  war  the  fame 
^^  hand  which  he  had  tormerly  given  to  them  as  a 
*'  pledge  of  peace ;  which  at  the  parties  hadj  by 
'*  perjury  and  perfidy,  given  occafion  to  this  nip* 
^*  ture,  the  gods  were  now  witnefles,  and  woulkl 
*'  foon  prove  avengers  of  the  crime :  yet,  notwith* 
*'  flanding  this,  he  was  ftill  more  defirous,  that  the 
*«  ^quans  fhould,  of  their  own  accord,  repent  of 
**  their  mifcondudt,  than  fuffcr  the  evils  of  war :  if 
^'  they  repented,  they  fhould  find  fafety  in  that 
^^  ckmency  which  they  had  already  experienced :  if 
**  they  chofe  to  perfift  in  a  condud  which  involved 
*'  them  in  the  guilt  of  peijury,  they  muft  expcSt^  in 
*'  the  progreisof  the  war,  to  find  the  refentment  of 
*'  the  gods  even  greater  than  that  of  their  enemies/' 
So  &r  were  thefe  declarations  from  producinj^  any 
dSk&  on  them,  that  the  ambafiadors  narrowly  efcaped 

iU- 
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BO  b  K  iH-trcatmcnt,  and  an  army  was  fcnt  to  Algidutn 
^  V^^^  againft  the  Remains.  When  the  news  of  thcfe  tranf- 
Y.R.  289.  aftions  was  brought  to  Rome,  the  indignity  of  die 
B.C. 463.  affair,  rather  than  the  danger,  called  out  the  other 
conful  from  the  city,  and  the  two  confular  armies  ad- 
vanced to  the  enemy  in  order  of  battle,  prepared  for 
an  immediate,  engagement.  But  this  happening 
pretty  late  in  the  day,  a  perfon  called  out  from  one 
of  the  enemy's  pofts,  <<  Romans,  this  is  making  au 
"  oftentatious  parade,  not  waging  war :  ye  draw  up 
«  your  forces  for  battle,  when  night  is  at  hand.  We 
<*  require  a  greater  length  of  day-light  to  decide  the 
«*  conteft  which  is  to  come  on :  return  into  the  field 
<*  to-morrow  at  fun-rife ;  ye  fhall  have  an  oppor* 
«  tunity  of  fighting,  doubt  it  not."  The  foldiers 
were  led  back  into  camp  until  the  next  day,  highly 
irritated  by  thofe  expreflions,  and  thinking  the  ap- 
proaching night  too  long,  which  was  to  occafion  a 
delay  to  the  combat:  the  intervening  time  they 
employed  in  refrelhing  themfelves  with  food  and 
flccp.  Next  morning,  as  loon  as  it  was  light,  the 
Roman  army  were  the  firfi:,  by  a  confiderable  time, 
to  take  their  poft  in  the  field.  At  length,  the 
i£quans  alfo  came  forward.  The  batde  was  fought 
with  great  fury  on  both  fides,  for  the  Romans  were 
fiimulated  both  by  anger  and  hatred,  and  the  ^quans, 
confcious  that  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  ex- 
pofed  were  the  confcquence  of  their  own  crimes, 
and  defpairing  of  ever  being  treated  with  confidence 
in  future,  felt  a  neceflity  of  trying  the  mod  dclperate 
exertions.  However,  they  were  not  able  to  with- 
ftand  the  Roman  troops.  They  were  driven  fi-om 
the  field,  and  retreated  to  their  own  territories; 
where  the  outrageous  multitude,  not  at  all  the  more 
dilpoicd  to  peace,  cenfurcd  their  leaders  for  having 
hazarded  fuccefs  in  a  pitched  battle  in  the  field ;  a 
manner  of  fighting  in  which  the  Romans  poflefled 
fuperior  flcilL  The  iEquans,.  they  faid,  were  better 
fitted  ibf .predatory  expeditions  i  and  there  was  betr 

tcr 
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tcf  rcafon  to  hope  for  fiicccfs,  from  a  number  of  de- 
tached parties  aaing  Icparatcly,  than  from  one  army 

of  unwieldy  bulk.  Y.R.  aSj. 

B.C.  463. 

III.  Leaving  therefore  a  guard  in  the  camp, 
they  marched  out,  and  fell  upon  the  Roman  frontiers 
with  fuch  fury,  as  to  carry  terror  even  to  the  city : 
fuch  an  event  caufed  the  greater  uneafineft,  becaufe 
it  was  entirely  unexpected ;  for  nothing  could  be 
lefs  apprehended,  than  that  a  vanquiihed  enemy, 
almoft  befieged  in  their  camp,  (hould  entertain  a 
thought  of  committing  depredations  ;  and  the  coun- 
try people,  in  a  panick,  pouring  into  the  gates,  and, 
in  the  excefs  of  their  fright,  exaggerating  every 
thing,  cried  out,  that  they  were  not  fmall  ravaging 
parties,  nor  employed  in  plundering ;  but  that  the 
legions,  and  the  entire  army  of  the  enemy,  were  ap- 
proaching, marching  with  rapid  hafte  towards  the 
city,  and  prepared  for  an  affault.  The  firft  who 
heard  thefe  rumours  from  them  fprcad  them  about 
among  others,  unauthcnticated  as  they  were,  and 
therefore  the  more  liable  to  exaggeration;  which 
caufed  fuch  a  Hurry  and  confufed  clamour,  every  one 
calling  to  arms,  as,  in  fome  meafure,  refemblcd  the 
confternation  of  a  city  taken  by  an  enemy.  Luckily 
Quinrius  the  conful  had  come  back  to  Rome  from  . 
Algidum ;  this  proved  a  remedy  for  their  fears,  for 
he  calmed  the  tumult,  upbraiding  them  with  being 
afraid  of  a  vanquifhcd  enemy,  and  pofted  guards  at 
the  gates.  He  then  convened  the  fcnatc,  and  hav- 
ing, by  their  dirc<5l:ions,  iflued  a  proclamation  for  a 
ceffation  of  all  civil  bufinefs  *,  marched  out  to  pro,- 
tcft  the  frontiers,  leaving  Quintus  Scrvilius  to  com- 
mand in  the  city  j  but  he  found  no  enemy  in  the 
country.     The  other  conful  encountered  the  enemy 

*  JufiUium  \  qvlajut'JiJUbaturm  In  cafes  of  great  immedbte  danger, 
aill  proceedings  at  bw  were  fufpended  $  the  (hops  alfo  were  ihut,  anti 
all  civil  buHoefs  llo/|>ed,  until  the  alarm  was  over. 
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BOOK  with:  extraordinary  fuccefs }  for  on  the  road,  ^kroogh 
.  - -*_f  which  he  knew  they  were  to  conie>  he  attacked 
Y.R.  aSg.  them,  while  they  were  heavy  laden  with  booty,  which 
B.c.4«s*  fo  embarrafled  tlicir  motions,  ^  to  render  them 
unfit  for  adion,  and  took  feverc  revenge  for  the 
devaftations  which  they  had  committed.  His  plan 
fucceeded  fo  efFe&ually^  that  few  made  their  efcs^* 
^  ^  and  the  whole  of  the  booty  was  recovered.  On  this 
the  conful  Quintius  returned  to  the  city,  and  put  aa 
end  to  the  ceffadon  of  bufinels,  when  it  had  conti- 
nued four  days.  The  general  furvey  was  then  held, 
and  the  luftrum  was  clofed  by  Quintius  * :  the  num- 
ber of  cidzens  rated  in  the  furvey,  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty- four  thoufand,  two  hundred  and  fourteen, 
befides  the  orphans  of  both  lexes.  Nothing  memo* 
rable  paflcd  afterwards  in  the  country  of  the  iEquans : 
they  took  fhelter  in  their  towns,  abandoning  their 
dSc&s  to  fire  and  devaftation.  The  conful,  after 
having  repeatedly  carried  hofiilides  and  depreda* 
lions  through  every  part  of  the  enemy's  country, 
returned  to  Rome,  with  great  glory,  and  abundance 
of  ipoil. 

y.R.  «9o.  IV.  The  next  confuls  were  Aulus  Poftumius 
B.  c,  4^2.  ^ibus  and  Spurius  Furius  Fufus.  The  Furii,  fomc 
writers  have  called  Fufii :  this  I  menuon  as  a  cau« 
tion,  left  any  fhould  think  there  was  a  difierence  in 
the  perfons,  when  it  is  only  in  the  names.  There 
was  no  doubt  entertained,  but  that  one  of  the  confuls 
would  march  an  army  againft  the  ^quans  i  thefe 

*  The  luftrum  wit  a  period  of  five  years,  »t  the  expinitioii  of 
which  a  general  review  of  the  people  was  held,  and  theu*  number,  ftatr 
and  circumftances  enquired  into.  The  fenate  alio  was  rtviewed  bj 
one  of  the  cenfors :  and  if  any  one,  by  his  behaviour,  bad  rendeced 
bimi^lf  unworthy, of  a  place  in  that  body,  or  had  funk  his  fortune  be- 
low the  r«q»ifite  oualincation,  his  name  was  pafTed  over  by  the  ecnior, 
in  reading  the  roll  of  fenators  $  and,  thus,  he  vras  held  to  be  excluded 
from  the  len^te.  When  the  buiinefs  was  done,  the  cenibr»  to  whofe 
tot  it  fell,  toMdiMt  kiflnm,  clofed  the  luftrum,  by  offering  a  fi>lemo  fa* 
crifice  in  the  Campus  Martius. 

c  therefore 
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therefore  rcqtieftcd  afllftance  from  the  Vc^cians  of  B  o  o  K 
Ecctra,  wha  gladly  complied  with  the  requcft ;  and  ^  -^A^ 
fb  inveterate  was  the  hatred  which  thofe  ftatcs  bore  y.R-  »^. 
towards  the  Romans,  that  they  eagerly  vied  with  ^^  ♦**• 
each  otiier,  in  making  the  moft  vigorous  prepara- 
tions for  war.  This  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Hernicians,  they  gave  notice  to  the  RomanS)  that 
the  people  of  Ecctra  had  revolted  to  the  -ffiquans. 
The  colony  of  Antium  was  alfo  fufpeAcd,  becaufc, 
on  that  town  being  taken,  a  great  multitude  had  fled 
thence  for  refuge  to  the  -ffiquans ;  and  while- the  war 
with  that  people  lafted,  thcfe  proved  the  moft  vali- 
ant foldiers  in  their  army.  Afterwards,  when-  the 
^quans  were  driven  into, their  towns,  this  rabble 
withdrawing  privately,  and  returning  to  Antium, 
fcdiiced  the  colonifts  there,  from  their  allegiance  to 
the  Romans,  which,  even  before  that  time,  was  riot 
much  to  be  relied  on.  Before  the  buiineii  was  yet 
ripe,  on  the.  firft  information  being  laid  before  the 
fenate  of  their  intention  to  revolt,  direftions  were 
given  to  tlie  conftils  to  fend  for  the  heads  of  the 
colony,  and  enquire  into  the  truth  of  the  matter : 
thefe  having  readily  attended,  and  being  introduced 
to  the  fenate  by  the  confuls,  anfwered  the  queftions 
put  to  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  fufpicions 
i^inft  them  were  ilronger  when  they  were  dil- 
mifled,  than  when  they  came.  War  was  then  con- 
fidered  as  inevitable.  Spurius  Furius,  one  of  the 
conliils,  to  whofe  lot  that  province  had  fallen,  march- 
ing againft  the  i^quans,  found  the  enemy  in  the 
country  of  the  Hernicians,  employed  in  coUefting 
plunder ;  and,  being  ignorant  of  their  numbers,  be- 
caufe  they  had  never  been  fecn  all  together,  he  rafhly 
hazarded  an  engagement,  though  his  army  was  very 
unequal  to  the  forces  of  tlie  enemy.  At  the  firlt 
onfety  he  wa«  driven  from  his  ground,  and  obliged 
to  retreat  to  his  camp;  nor  did  the  danger  end 
there :  in  the  courfe  of  the  next  night,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day,  hia  camp  was  furrounded  on  all  iidcs, 

and 
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*  ?tP  ^  ^"^  attacked  fo  vigoroufly,  that  there  was  no  poffi- 
J  bility  even  of  fending  a  meflengcr  from  thence  to 


Y.R.  290.  Rome*  The  Hernicians  brought  an  account  both 
B.a46ft*  of  the  defeat,  and  of  the  conful,  and  the  army  being 
befieged,  which  (truck  the  ftnate  with  fuch  difmay, 
that>  by  a  decree,  in  that  form,  which  has  been  al- 
ways deemed  to  be  appropriated  to  cafes  of  extreme 
exigency,  the  other  coniiil  Poftumius  was  charged 
CO  ^^  take  care,  that  the  commonwealth  fliould  re- 
"  ceive  no  detriment.'*  It  was  judged  moftexpedi- 
ent>  that  the  confol  himfelf  ihould  remain  at  Rome, 
in  order  to  enlift  all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms ; 
and  that  Titus  Quindus  fboukl  be  lent  as  proconful 
to  the  relief  of  the  camp,  with  an  army  compoied 
t>f  the  allies  -,  to  complete  the  number  of  which,  the 
Latines,  Hernicians,  and  the  colony  at  Antium, 
were  ordered  to  iiipply  Quindus  with  fubitary  fol-  . 
diers  ^  this  was  the  appellaoon  then  given  to  auxili- 
aries called  out  on  a  fudden  emergency. 

V.  For  fome  dmc  there  was  a  great  variety  of 
movements,  and  many  attempts  made,  both  on  one 
fide  and  on  the  other;  for  the  enemy,  relying  on 
their  fuperiority  in  number,  endeavoured  to  weaken 
the  force  of  the  Romans,  by  obliging  them  to  divide 
it  into  many  parts,  in  hopes  that  it  would  prove  in- 
fufiicient  to  withftand  them  on  every  different  quar- 
ter. At  the  fame  rime  that  the  ficge  of  the  camp 
was  carried  on,  a  part  of  their  forces  was  fcnt  to  ra- 
vage the  lands  of  the  Romans,  and  attempt  the  city 
itfclf,  if  a  favourable  occafion  Ihould  offer.  Lucius 
Valerius  was  left  to  guard  the  city,  and  the  conful 
Poftumius  was  fent  to  proteft  the  frontiers  from  the 
enemy's  incurfions.  .  No  degree  of  vigilance  and 
aftivity  was  left  unemployed  in  any  particular; 
watches  were  ftationcd  in  the  city,  out-pofts  before 
the  gates,  and  guards  along  the  walls ;  and,  as  was 
ncccffary  in  a  time  of  fuch  general  confufion,  a  ccfla- 
tion  of  civil  bufincfs  was  Oblcrycd  for  fcyeral  days. 

Mean- 
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Mc^while>  at  the  camp,  the  conful  Furius,  after  ^  ^^^  ^ 
having  endured  die  fiege  for  fome  time,  without «  — ,-.,j 
making  any  effort,  burft  forth,  from  the  Decuman  y.r.  s^o. 
gate  *,  on  the  enemy,  when  they  lead  expeded  him  j  ^"  ^•♦^** 
and  though  he  might  hare  purfued  their  flying  troops 
with  advantage,  yet,  fearing  left  an  attack  might  be 
made  on  the  camp  {torn  the  oppofite  fide,  he  baked. 
Another  Furius,  who  was  a  lieutenant-general,  and 
brother  to  the  conful,  haftily  pufhcd  forward  too  far  i 
and  {o  eagerly  intent  was  be  on  the  purfuit,  that  he 
neither  perceived  his  own  party  retreating,  nor  the 
enemy  intercepting  him  behind :  being  thus  fhut  out 
from  affiftance,  and  having  often  in  vain  eflayed, 
by  every  kind  of  effort,  to  open  himielf  a  paflage  to 
the  camp,  he  fell,  fighting  with  great  bravery.  The 
conful  on  the  other  band,  hearing  that  his  brother 
was  furrounded,  turned  back  on  the  enemy,  and 
while,  fbrgctdng  all  caudon,  he  ru(hed  too  precipi- 
tately into  the  thick  of  the  fight,  he  received  a  wounds 
and  was,  not  without  difficulty,  carried  off  by  his  at* 
lendants :  this  both  damped  the  courage  of  his  own 
men,  and  rendered  the  enemy  more  daring ;  and  fo 
highly  were  the  latter  elated  by  the  death  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-general, and  the  confuFs  being  wounded^ 
that  no  force  could  afterwards  withftand  them,  fb  as 
to  prevent  their  driving  the  Romans  back  to  their 
camp,  and  compelling  them  to  fubmit  again  to  a 
iiege^  with  ftrength  and  hopes  both  confiderably 
diminifhed ;  they  were  even  in  danger  of  utter  de- 
ftru£fcion,  had  not  Titus  Quintius  with  foreign  forces, 
.the  troops  fupplied  by  the  Latines  and  Hernicians^ 
como^to  their  relief:  he  attacked  the  ^quans  on 
.their  rear,  whilft  their  attention  was  employed  on 
the  Roman  camp,  and  they  were  infultingiy  exhibit-  . 
ing  to  view  the  head  of  the  lieutenant-general  i  and 

*  The  Decaman  gtte  was  in  the  rear  of  the  encampment.  For 
the  order  ^nd  dirpoHdo^v  of  a  Roman  camp»  fee  Adams*t  Romno  An* 
li^uitiea. 
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*  rt?  ^  ^  ^y  bei»g  made  from  the  camp  at  the  Ikmc  ume, 
^-.i^^riur  ^n  ^  fignal  given  by  him  at  fome  diftance,  a  great 
Y.R.  490-  number  of  the  enemy  were  furrounded  and  cut  off. 
B.C.  4^.  Of  the  ^quans  who  were  employed  in  die  Roman 
terrioorics  the  number  flain  was  lels,  but  their  defeat 
and  difperfion  were  more  complete  ;  being  divided 
into  feparate  parties,  and  bulled  in  coile&tng  plun* 
dcr,  (hey  were  attacked  by  Polhimius  in  fevcral  dif- 
ferent places,  where  he  haid  pofted  troops  in  conve- 
nient i3tuttions(  when,  not  knowing  what  courfe  to 
take,  4and  purfuiAg  their  flight  in  gneat  disorder,  they 
fell  in  with  Quintius,  who,  after  his  vidtory,  was  re- 
turning home  with  the  wounded  confuL    Then  did 
the  confular  army,  exerting  themfehres  in  battle 
with  extraordinary  alacrity,  take  full  vengeance  for 
the  conful's  wound,  and  for  the  lofs  of  the  licntenant* 
general  and  the  cohorts.     Many  heavy  loffes  were 
fuftained  on  both  fides,  in  the  courfe  of  that  catn- 
^ign :  but  it  is  difficult,  at  this  diftance  of  rime,  to 
aflfign  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  precife  niun* 
ber  of  thofe  who  were  engaged,  and  of  thofe  who 
fell>   yet  Valerius  Annas  undertakes  tx>  eftimate 
them,  affirming  that,  of  the  Romans,  there  fell  in^ 
the  country  of  the  Hernicians  five  thoufand  tiirce 
hundred ;    that,   of  the  plundering  parties  of  the 
-ffiquans,  who  fprcad  themfelves  over,  the  Roman 
territories  in  fearch  of  fpoil,  two  thouftnd  four  hun- 
dred were  fiain  by  the  conful  AulusPoftumiusi  that 
the  other  body  of  them,  who,  while  they  were  carry^ 
ing  oft  the  fpoil,  fell  in  with  Quintius,  efcaped  not 
without  a  much  greater  lofs,  there  being  flain  of 
thefe,  four  thoufand  5  and  going  with  nicety  into  the 
cxaft  number,  he   adds  two  hundred  and  thirty. 
After  this,  the  troops  returned  honve  to  &ome>  and 
the  order  for  ceffation  of  civil  buliaeis  wasdifchaig'* 
ed.     The  fky  appeared  as  on  fire  in  many  places, 
and  other  portents,  either  occurred  to  people's  fight, 
or  were  formed  by  terror  in  their  imaginations.    To 
avert  the  evils,  which  thefc  foreboded,  a  proclama- 

tion 
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tion  was  iffued  for  a  fblcmn  feftival,  to  ht  obfciVed  »  ^  o  K 
for  three  days,  durii^  which  all  th^  temples  were  .  -/_f 
fiHcd  with  ctx>wds,  both  of  men  and  women,  fuppli-  y.r,  «9o. 
eating  the  favour  of  the  gods.     The  cohorts  of  the  ®'^'  ♦**• 
Latines  and  Hernicians  were  then  difmiffcd  by  the 
icnate  to  their  i^fpeftirc  horpes,  with  thanks  for 
their  fpirited  behaviour.     During  the  campaign,  a 
thoufand  men,  who  caaic  from  Antium  after  the  bat- 
tle, too  lace  to  be  of  any  ferfricc,  were  fcnt  off*  in  a 
manner  little  lefi  than  ignominious. 

VI.  The  ele£vions  were  then  held,  and  Ludius  Y.R.  tgt. 
^butius  and  PubHtis  SetviHus  being  chofen  confuls^  ^'^*  ♦**• 
entered  on  their  office,  on  the  calends  of  Auguft, 
which  was  at  that  time  confidered  as  the  beginning 
of  the  year  with  refpedl  to  them*  This  was  a  feafon* 
of  great  diftcefs  i  for,  during  diis  year,  a  peftilential 
diforder  fpreadicfclf^  not  only. through  the  city,  but 
over  the  countiy,  affetSking  both  inen  ahd  cattle  wth 
equal  ilialignity;  the  violence  of  the  diforder  was. 
encreafed  by  klmitdng  into  the  city  the  catdc,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  fled  thither  for 
(helter  from  the  enemy's  ravages :  fuch  a  cbnfufed 
colledion  of  animals  of  every  difierent  kind,  fiiSb- 
Gated  the  citizens  by  the  unofdal  ftench,  ^hile  th6 
country  people^  crowded  together  in  narrow  apart- 
ments, fu£Fered  no  lefs  front  the  heat,  the  want  of 
reft,  ahd  their  attendance  on  each  other ;  beQdes, 
even ,  contafk  ferved  to  propagate  the  infeftion. 
While  they  could  fcarcely  fupport  the  weight  df  the 
oaiamities  under  which  they  laboured,  amhafiadors 
from  the  Herniciatis  fuddenly  arrived  with  intelH- 
gpiice,  that  die  ^quans  and  Yolfeians  in  coi^iiniftion, 
had  pitched  their  camp  in  their  territory,  and  from 
thence  wche  ravaging  the  country  with  very  nume- 
rous forces.  Befides  the  proof,  which  the  thinnefs  of 
.  the  fcnate  horded  to  the  obfcrvation  of  the  allies, 
of  the  low  (late  to  which  the  commonwealth  was 
0^2  reduced 
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B  o  o  K  reduced  by  the  pcftilcnce,  the  anfwcr  which  they  re- 
^ ,      '  _j  ceivcd,  demonftrated  a  great  dcjeftion  of  fpirits : 
y.R.  191.  that  "  the  Hernicians  themfelves,  with  the  affiftance 
B.C.  461.  <«  of  the  Latines>  muft  provide  for  their  own  fefcty- 
*'  That  the  city  of  Rome,  through  the  fudden  anger 
''  of  the  gods>  wasdepopuhted  by  ficknels.  If  they 
''  ihould  find  any  refpite  from  that  calamity,  they  1 

''  would,  as  they  had  done  the  year  before,  and  on 
*«  all  occafions,  give  affiflance  to  their  allies/*  Thus 
the  ambafladors  departed,  carrying  home  more  for* 
rowful  intelligence  even  than  what  they  had  brought  i  I 

as  they  now  found  themfelves  obliged,  with  their 
own  fingle  ftrength,  to  fupport  a  war,  to  which  they  | 

had  handly  been  equal,  even  when  affif(cd  by  the  1 

power  of  Rome.    The  enemy  remained  not  long  in  , 

the  country  of  the  Hernicians,  but  proceeded  thence, 
with  hoftile  intentions,  into  the  Roman  territory ; 
which,  without  the  injuries  of  war,  was  now  beccmic 
a  deferti  wd,  without  meeting  there  one  human 
being  even  unarmed,  finding  every  place  through 
which  they  palTed  deftitute,  not  only  of  troops,  but 
of  the  culture  of  the  hufbandman,  they  came  as  far  as 
the  third  &ont  on  the  Gabian  road.  By  this  time  JEhu^ 
tius  the  Roman  conful  was  dead,  and  his  colleague 
Servilius  fo  ill,  that  there  was  very  litdc  hope  of  his 
'recovery ;  moft  of  the  leading  men  were  feized  by 
the  diftcmper,  as  were  the  greater  part  of  the  patri-  1 

cians,  ^nd  almoft  every  one  of  military  age ;  fo  thaj  1 

they  wanted  ftrcngth,  not  only  to  form  the  cxpedi-  , 

tions  which  were  rcquifitCt  in  a  conjunAure  fo  alarm^ 
ing,  but  even  to  mount  the  guards,  where  no  excr-  I 

tion  was  necclTary.  The  duty  of  the  watches  was 
performed  by  fuch  of  the  fenators  in  perfon,  as  by 
their  age  and  ftrength  wcrequalifiedlfor  it;.the  care 
of  polling,  and  vifiting,  thefc,  was  intruftcd  to  the 
plebeian  iEdiles ;  on  them  devolved  the.  whole  ad- 
miniftration  of  affairs,  and  the  dignity  of  the  coo- 
fuiar  authority* 

VU.  The 
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VII.  The  commonwealth  in  this  forlorn  ftatc,  ^^^k 
without  ahead,  without  ftrcngth,  was  protefted  from  ^  L^l^^ 
dcftrudion  by  the  fortune  of  the  city,  and  the  care  Y  R.  291. 
of  Its  guardian  deities,  who  infpired  the  Volfcians  ^-C.  4««. 
and  -ffiquans  with  the  fpirit  of  banditti,  rather  than 
of  warriors;  for  fo  fer  were  they  from  conceiving 
any  hope,  cither  of  mattering,  or  even  of  approach- 
ing the  walls  of  Rome ;  andlijch  an  effed  had  the 
diftant  view  of  the  houfcs  and  adjacent  hills,  to  di«- 
vert  their  thoughts  from  the  attempt,  that  murmura 
ipread  through  all  the  camp,  each  afking  QtherSj 
"  why  they  ihould  throw  away  their  time  without 
<*  employment,  and  without  b6oty,  in  a  walte  and 
"  deleft  country,  among  the  putrid  carcafes^of  mea 
*'  and  cattle ;  when  they  might  repair  to  places  that 
«  had  felt  no  diftrcfs ;  to  the  territory  of  Tufculum, 
^  where  every  kind  of  opulence  abounded  V*  and 
accordingly,  they  haftilyif ut  themfclves  in  motion, 
and  croffing  the  country,  pafled  on  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  I^vici,  to  the  Tufculan  hills  -,  and  to  that 
quarter  was  the  whole  ftorm  and  violence  of  the  war 
direded.  Meanwhile,  the  Hernicians  and  Latines, 
prompted  not  only  by  compaflion,  but  alfo  by  the 
ifaame  which  they  mutt  incur,  if  they  neither  gave 
oppofition  to  the  common  enemy,  marching  to  at- 
tack the  city  of  Rome,  nor  even  when  their  allies 
were  beficged,  afforded  them  any  ailiftance,  united 
their  forces,  and  proceeded  to  Rome.  Not  finding 
the  enemy  there,  and  purfuing  their  tracks,  and  fuch. 
intelligence  as  they  could  procure,  they  met  them 
coming  down  from  the  heights  of  Tufculum  tp  the 
Alban  vale.  There  an  engagement  enfued,  in  which 
they  were  by  no  means  a  match  for  the  enemy,  and 
the  fidelity  of  the  allies  proved,  for  the  prefent,  ua- 
fortunate  to  them.  The  mortality  occafion^ d  bv  the 
.diftemper  at  Rom^,  was  not  Icfs,  than  what  the  iword 
caufed  among  the  allies.  The  only  furviving 
conful  died.  Many  other  iUuftrious  perfons  alio 
died  :  Marcus  Valerius  and  Titus  Virginius  Ruti* 
qji  lus. 
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BOOK  lus,  augurs  ;  Scrvius  Sulpicius,  principal  curio ;  iMid, 
^  -J:  ^  among  perfoos  of  inferior  note,  the  virulence  of  the 
Y.R.  991.  diforder  fpread  its  ravages  wide.     The  ienate,  un- 
fi.U44(.  j^ble  to  difcover  a  profpeft  of  relief  in  any  human 
means,  direftcd  the  people  to  vows  and  to  the  dei- 
ties :    all  \^ere  ordfcrcd  to  go,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  to  offer  fupplications,  and  implore  the  fa- 
vour of  the  gods;  and  the  people  being  thus  calM 
out  by  public  authority,  to  perform  what  each  man 
«?as  ftrongly  urged  to  by  his  own  private   cala- 
mities, diey  quickly  filled  all  the  places  of  worftip* 
In  every  temple,  the. proftratc  matrons  Creeping  the 
ground  with  their  hair,  implored  a  renuflion  of  the 
(fifplcafure  of  ^heaven,    and  deliverance  froni  the 
peuilenoe. 

•  VIII.  From  that  time,  whether  it  was  owing  to 
the  gods  having  become  ^rppitious^  or  tQ  the  more 
unhealthy  ftafon  of  the  y^ar  being  now  paft,  thofc 
^ho  had  got  through  the  diforder  began  to  find  their 
health  confirmed  graduaBy.  And  now,  people's  at- 
Mnti^n  being  turned  to  the  bufmefs  of  the  pubhc, 
after  feveral  Interregna  had  expired,  Publius  Valeri- 
us Publicola,  on  the  third  day  after  he  had  entered  on 
the  office  of  intersex,  hadconfulseledled,  Lucius  Lu- 
V.R.«9i.  cretins  Tricipitinus  and  Titus  Veturius,  or  Vctufius, 
B.C. ^69.  Geminus,  Thcfc  afluraediheir  office  on  ^c  third  of 
(b^  ides  of  AOguft,  as  which  time  the  ftate  had  re<- 
tfov^ri^d  its  ftrength  fo  far,  as  to  be  able  npt  only  to 
Depel  ah  attack,  bm  to  ad  offenfively  on  occaHon* 
WheKfere,  on  the  H^rnicians  fending^  infbrmatioa, 
fhat  riie  etiemy  had  made  an  irruptiba  iato  their 
^OAticrs,  they  cheerfully  promiled  to  2SS&  them, 
Tvo^onfblar  armies  w^re  r^ifed.  Veturii^  was  fcnc 
(o  carry  on  an  offitnOve  war-  againft  the  Volfcians, 
Tncipicinus  being  appointed  taproteft  the  territories 
fif  the  ajlic^  from,  the  incurfions  of  the  enemy,  pro- 
(^eeded  no  farther  than  the  country  of  the  Hcsmici- 
an$.     Yetutiixiy  in  thc^  At&  engagement,  routed  and 

^ilperfcc} 
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difperfed  his  enemy.    While  Lucretius  lay  encamped  B  o  o  ic 
atnongtheHemicians,apartyofplimdcrcrs,unobferved  .   1  J:  ^ 
by  him,  marched  over  the  Praeneftine  mountains,  and  y.R.  %^t. 
from  thence  defcended  into  the  plains.      Thefe  laid  *-^  ^^ 
waftc  all  the  country  .about  Prasneftc,  and  Gabii,  and 
from  the  latter  turned  their  courfc  towards  the  high 
grounds  of  Tufculum.     Even  the  city  of  Rome  was 
very  much  alarmed,  more  fo  by  the  uncxpcftcdnefs 
of  the  affair,  than  that   they  wanted  ftrength.  to 
defend  thcmfetves.     Quintus  Fabius  had  the  com- 
mand in  die  city.   He  armed  the  young  men,.poftcd 
guards,  and  foon  put.cvery  thing  into  a  ftate  of  fefety 
and  tranquillity.     The  enemy  therefore,  not  daring 
to  approach  the  city,  but  haftily  carrying  off  what- 
ever they  could  find  in  the  adjacent  places^  kt  out  on 
their  return,  making  a  long  circuit,  and  while  their 
caution  relaxed,  in  proportion  as  they  removed  to 
a  greater  diftancc  from  the  city  of  their  enemy,  they 
fell  in  with  the  conful  Lucretius,  who>  having  pro- 
cured intelligence  of  all  their  modons,  lay  in  their 
way  with  his  troops  drawn  up,  and  impatient  for  the 
combat.     The  latter  therefore,  with  premeditated 
rcfolution,  attacked  the  others,  who  were  terrified 
and  thrown  into  diforder  by  this  fuddcn  appearance 
of  danger,  and  though  confiderably  fewer  in  number> 
eafily  routed  their  great  body  and  put  them  to  flight; 
and,  having  driven  them  into  deep  vallies,   from 
which  it  was  difficult  to  efcape>  furrounded  them. 
On  this  occafion  the  Volfcian  race  was  almoft  ur^ 
terly  exdnguifhed.  I  find  in  fomehiftories,  that  there 
fell,  in  the  field,  and  the  purfuit,  thirteen  thoufand, 
four    hundred    and    fteventVi    that  one  thoufand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  were  made  prifoners  ^  and  that 
twenty  feven  military  ftandards  were  brought  home 
from  thence.     However,  though,  in  thofe  accounts, 
the  numbers   may  be  iomewhat  exaggerated,  the 
flaughter  certainly  was  very  great.     The  viftorious 
ponfuli  poffeffcd  of  an  immenfe  booty,  returned  to 
<3U4  his 
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B  o  o  R  his  fermer  poft.  The  confuls  then  made  a  junftion 
t  y*  ^  of  their  forces.  ,  The  Volfcians  and  ^quans  alfo 
V.R.1J1.  united  their  Ihattered  troops.  On  which  enfued  the 
B.C.460.  xhird  batde  in  the  courfc  of  that  campaign.     The 

ftme  fortune  directed  the  vidkory,  the  enemy  being 

routed  and  their  camp  taken. 

IX.  Thus  did  the  courfeofaflairs  at  Rome  return 
into  its  former  channel,  and  fuccefles  in  war  imme- 
diately excited  commotions  in  the  city.  Caius  Te- 
renrillus  Aria  was  tribune  of  the  people  that  year. 
He,  taking  advantage  of  the  abfence  of  the  confuls, 
as  an  opportunity  favourable  to  tribunitian  intrigues, 
entertained  the  commons  for  fevcral  days  with  Tail- 
ings againft  the  arrogance  of  the  patricians;  but 
levelled  his  inveftives,  chiefly,  againft  the  coniular 
government,  as  pofiefling  an  exorbitant  degree  of 
power,  and  intolerable  in  a  free  ftate :  "  in  name 
**  only,"  he  faid,  "  it  was  Icfs  odious  than  regal  go- 
"  vemmenti  while,  in  fa6t,  it  was  rather  more  op- 
•*  prcffive:  as,  inftead  of  one  tyrant,  two  had  been 
**  let  over  them,  invefted  with  immoderate  and  un- 
•*  limited  power ;  who,  while  they  themfelves  were 
"  privileged  and  uncontrouled,  direded  every  terror 
**  of  the  laws,  and  every  kind  of  feverity  againft  the 
"  commons.  Now,  in  order  to  prevent  their  con- 
f '  tinuing  for  ever  to  pofleis  this  arbitrary  authority, 
^'  he  would  propofc  a  law,  that  five  commiflioners 
"  be  appointed  to  compofe  a  fet  of  laws  for  the  re- 
f*  guladon  of  the  confular  government.  Whatever 
^  Ihare  of  authority  the  people  ftiould  think  proper 
'*  to  intruft  in  the  hands  of  the  confuls,  that  they 
*'  ihould  enjoy ;  but  they  (hould  not  hold  their  own 
**  will  and  arbitrary,  determinations,  as  law."  When 
this  law  was  publiihed,  the  patricians  were  filled  with 
dread,  left,  in  the  abfence  of  the  confuls,  the  yoke 
might  be  impofed  on  them :  the  fenate  was  called 
together  by  t|ie  praefed  of  die  city  Quintus  Fabius, 

yfho 
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who  invet^ed  againft  the  propolitiorij  and  die  author  ■  ^  J^  * 
of  it,  with  fuch  vehemence,  as  to  omit  no  kind  of .  *  ^ 
threats,  or  means  of  intimidation,  which  could  have  y,r.  %^u 
been  applied,  had  both  die  confuU  provoked  to  the  *•  ^* 
higheft,  ftood  bcfidc  the  tribune.  He  urged,  that 
*'  this  man  had  lain  in  ambu(h,  and,  watching  his 
<'  opportunity,  had  made  an  aflault  on  the  common^ 
*^  wealth.  If  the  gods,  in  their  anger,  had  lent  a 
**  tribune  like  him,  during  the  laft  year,  while  fick- 
^'  nefs  and  war  raged  together,  his  defigns  could  not 
"  have  been  prevented.  When  both  the  confuls  were 
**  dead,  and  the  enfeebled  ftate  lay  overwhelmed  in 
^'  univerfal  anarchy  and  confufion,  he  would  have 
''  introduced  laws  for  abolUhing  the  confular  govern* 
'^  ment  out  of  the  commonwealth,  and  would  have 
^'  become  a  leader  to  the  Volfcians  and  iEquans, 
*'  in  an  attack  iipon  the  city.  And  after  all,  where 
^'  was  the  occauon  for  fuch  a  law  ?  If  a  conful  gave 
**  an  inftance  of  arbitrary  or  cruel  treatment  towards 
«  any  of  the  citizens,  was  it  not  in  that  man's  power 
**  to  bring  him  to  trial  ?  to  profecute  him,  where  his 
**  judges  would  be  thofe  very  perfons,  againft  one  of 
"  whom  the  injury  was  committed  ?  His  manner  of 
*'  afting  tended  to  render,  not  the  confular  govern- 
"  ment,  but  the  office  of  tribune,  odious  and  into- 
"  lerable ;  becauie,  from  being  in  a  ftate  of  peace 
'*  and  amity  with  the  patricians,  he  was  forcing  it 
'^  back  into  the  old  evil  praAices.  Nor  did  ht 
«  mean  to  befecch  him  to  defift  from  proceeding  as 
"  he  hacj  begun.  Of  you,  the  other  tribunes,"  faid 
Fabius,  *^  we  requeft,  that  ye  will,  firftof  all,  confi- 
**  der,  that  your  office  was  inftituted  for  the  pra- 
<'  tefbion  of  individuals,  not  for  the  deftru(%ion  of 
^*  the  whole  community  -,  that  ye  were  created  tri- 
"  bunes  of  the  commons,  not  foes  of  the  patricians. 
^*  It  reflefts  as  much  dilhonour  on  you,  as  it  docs 
55  concern  on  us,  that  the  commonwealth  Ihould  be 
f'  invaded  in  the  abfence  of  its  chief  magiftrates. 

"  Take 
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^%a^  ^^  ^^^  inleafurcs  ^kh  your  coUeaguej  cha(  he  may 
y^^'^'  y.  *^iQPrn  thi3  bqfincfs  wicIkhjc  farther  proceedings, 
Y«Rs«9«.  ^^  TOtil  the  arrival  of  the  confuls}  ye  will  aot  hereby 
»*C.4a^  w  lefien  your  rights,  but  ye  will  Icffen  the  odium 
«  vhich  ftch  proceedings  tnuft  e3i;cits.    Even  the 
«  ^quws  and  Volfcians,  when  the  confiJs  were 
</  carried  off  laft  year  by  the  ficknefs,,  refrained  from 
y  fidding  to  Qw  afflidioia3,  by  a  cruel  and  implaca* 
*^  btk  profccudon  of  a  war.'*    The  triboaes  accord- 
ingly m^  application  to  TerentiUus^  and  the  bufi* 
iHsfe  being  fu^nded,  in  appearance,  but,  in  reality, 
fopprefledithe  confuls  were,  immediately  calkd  home. 

X-  Lvi;j^.«.Tius  returnqd  with  a  very  great  quan- 
tity of  fpoil>  ^nd  glory  much  greater.  And  to  the 
glpry  which  he  had  accjuired,  he  added  oa  his  arrival, 
by  expQ&ig  all  the  fpoii  in  (lie  Beld  of  Mars,  in  order 
^at  ev^ry  one  Ihould  have  an  opportunity,  .during 
three  <|a^>  to  recognize  and  carry  home  his  own 
property.  Th<  remainder,  the  owners  of  which  did 
OQt  appear>  was  fold.  AU  men  agreed  in  opinion, 
i^at  a^triuffiph  was  due  to  the  confui ;  but  the  confix 
deration  of  that  matter  y^as  poftponed,  becauic  the 
tribuoe  had  renewed  his  attempts  to  carry  his  law; 
and.  this  was^  deemed  by  the  confui  an  afTair  of  xnott 
importance,  The  bufincfs  was  caavaiTed  during  fe« 
veral  days,,  both  in  the  fenatc,  and  the  aflembly  of 
the  people :  at.  length*  the  tribune  yieldqd  to  the 
iiyeight  of  the  conful's  authority,  and  d€fifte<i.  Then 
was  paid  to  the  confui  and  his  army,  the  honour 
which  they  fojuftly  merited.  He  triumphed  over 
the  Volfcians  and  iSquans,  his  own  legions  attend^ 
lag  himtio  the  proceflion.  To  the  other  confui,  was 
granted  the  honour  of  entering  the  city  in  oration  ^ 

*  Tfaje  ovation  was  ao  ijifarioi*  kind  of  tniunph,  in  which.  tl)A  vic- 
torious gcDcra)  entered  the  city,  crowned  with  myrtTe,  nor  with  lau« 
rel;  anu  inftead  ot'  bullocks,  as  in  the  triumpb,  iacriliced  a  flieep^ 
Mtf'i  i  hence  tho  name, 

unattended 
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unattended  by  the  troops.  In  the  foUowidg  year,  •  <^  o  K 
the  law  of  Terentilhis,  fiipportcd  by  the  concur^  .  ^  ^ 
pence  of  the  whole  college. of  tribiincs,  again  af-  y.r.  sp^. 
feikd  the  confuls.  Thcfc  were  Publiua  Vqlqinmus  ^•^•♦if' 
and  Servi'us  Sulpicius.  In  that  year,  the  Iky  ap-* 
peared  on  fire,  and  a  violent  earthquake  happened. 
That  an  ox  fpoke,  an  incident  tx>  which  in  the  laft 
year  credit  had  been  refiifed,  was  now  beHeved. 
Among*  other  prodigies,  a  &ower  of  flefe  feU^ 
which,  as  was  reported,  was  ia  a  great  mfiafure  ia^ 
tcrcepted  in  its  fall,  by  a  vaft  number  of  birds  ftying 
about  the  place,  and  what  efcaped  thttmy  Mkj  fcaotcr^ 
ed  on  the  ground  for  feveral  days,  withi^t  being 
changed  in  fmcU.  The  books*  were  confukcd  by 
the  Duumviri  prefiding  over  facred  rites>  and  it  was 
predi&ed  diat  dangers  impended  from  a  c<wcourfe 
of  foreigners;  that  an  attack  was  to  be  loadfioiithe 
higher  parts  of  die  city,  and  lives  loft  in  conic- 
quence;  among  other  things,  warning  was  given, 
that  aU  feditious  praiftices  fbottld  be  avoided.  This 
the  tribunes  cried  out  againft>  as  a  forgery,  eOiHtrived 
for  the  purpofe  of  hindering  the  pafiing  of  their  law ; 
and  matters  were  tem^ng  to  a  de^eira^e  contcfts 
when,  lo !  that  things  might  revolve  Ia  the  ^tme 
civcle  every  year,  the  Hemicians  broiight  an  ac« 
count,  that  the  Vollcians  and  ^Squans,  uotwith* 
jteuiding  the  diminution  of  ftrength  which  they  had    * 

^  Thefe  werci  the  fiMnou«  filiyUine  books,  piircba4d»  it  wai.  faM*  hf 
ITsMrqutoiu^  Superbui»  from  an  old  wonaa  whom  nobody  knew,  and 
who  was  never  afterwards  Teen  again.  Thefe  books,  which  were  fup. 
poftd  to  contain  prophie^c  inionnation  of  the  fate  and  ibttiuie  of  the 
Roilkaa  ftate»  w«re  carcfoUy  repofitpd  io  4  ftone  che^.in  a  vtiilt  under 
^e  Capitol,  and  two  officers  chofcn  from  the  order  of  patricians,  called 
itmtmwri  facffumy  appointed  to  take  care  of  them.  Tbt  numbct  uf  tlieft 
w«a  afterwarda  incrra^  lo  teii,  half  of  wjiom  wei:e  pldbeiMt }  th^ 
\q  fiUfttx^  upon  which  occafion  they  were  called  Q^inde^emyiri  \  w4iich 
name  they  retained  when  afterwards  augmented  to  iixty.  Uponocca* 
^M  qi.txxTpifHK  danger,  of  peftjiUttce,  or  ibe  appearane«  cf  any Mtra^ 
ordinary  prodigies,  tjiefe  qfilcers  were  ordered  by  the  (enateto  confultp 
or  to  pretend  to  confult,  the  books,  and  they  reported  what  expia* 
lions,  aad  odiec  rites  were  neceflaiy  to<  aTCflt  tjif  impesiiiiif:  eriU 

fuiFercd, 
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^  ?i?  ^  ^fl^J'cd,  were  recruiting  their  armies;  that  their 
,_„..-^.l^  chief  depcndance  was  upon  Antium ;  that  the  people 
Y,R.  «9i.  of  that  colony  held  meetings  openly  at  Ecctra ;  th4t 
B.c.45^.  they  were  the  firft  movers  of  the  war,  andcompofed 
the  greateft  part  of  the  forces.  As  foon  as  this  in- 
telligence was  communicated  to  the  fcnate,  an  order 
tvas  paiTed  for  levying  troops,  and  the  confuk  were 
diredted  to  divide  the  management  of  the  war  be- 
tween them,  fo  that  one  fhould  have  the  Volfcians, 
as  his  province,  the  other  the  -ffiquans.  The  tri- 
bunes exclaimed  loudly  to  their  faces,  in  the  Forum, 
that  "  this  Voifcian  war  was  but  a  concerted  farce  i 
"  that  the  Hcrnicians  had  been  inftruded  how  to 
**  adt  their  part  in  it;  that  now  the  Roman  peo- 
"  pie  were  not  deprived  of  liberty  by  manly  efforts, 
**  but  cheated  out  of  it  by  cunning.  That  becaufe 
**  it  was  incredible,  that  the  Volfcians  and  iEquans, 
**  who  were  almoft  exterminated,  could  of  them- 
'*  felves  commence  hoftiltties,  new  enemies  had 
^*  been  fought  (cm*,  and  (landers  thrown  on  a  loyal 
**  colony  clo(cly  connefted  with  Rome  j  that  the 
*'  war  was  proclaimed,  indeed,  againft  the  uno(fend- 
<^  ing  people  of  Antium,  but  waged  agatnft  the 
«  commons  of  Rome,  whom  they  intended  to  lead 
«'  out  of  the  city,  with  precipitate  hafte,  loaded  with 
**  arms,  thus  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  the  tri- 
«*  bunes,  by  the  expulfionand  bani(hmcntof  the  ci- 
**  tizens.  That  by  thefe  means,  and  let  not  people 
*^  think  there  was  any  other  defign,  all  efforts  in  (a- 
55  vour  of  the  law  would  be  effcdlually  overpowered, 
"  if  I  hey  did  not,  before  matters  proceeded  farther, 
"  while  they  were  yet  at  home,  and  retained  the 
«  garb  of  citizens,  adopt  fuch  meafures,  as  would 
"  prevent  their  being  driven  out  of  poflc(fion  6f  the 
"  city,  and  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  yoke.  If  they 
**  had  fpirit,  they  (hould  not  want  fupport ;  the  tri- 
««  bunes  were  all  unanimous  in  their  favour  j  there 
"  was*no  danger,  no  reafon  of  apprchenfion  from 
"  abroad.    The  gods  had  laken  care  the  year  be- 

«  fore. 
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**  fore,  that  they  might  now  ftand  up  with  fafety  ih  *  ^  o  k 


defence  of  their  liberty."    Such  was  the  language  ._^_^ 
of  the  tribunes.  y.k 
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XL  But,  on  the  other  fide,  the  confuls,  fixing 
their  chairs  within  view  of  them,  began  to  proceed 
in  the  kvy ;  thither  the  tribunes  haftened,  and  drew 
the  aflembly  with  rhera.     A  few  were  cited  by  way 
of  experiment,  and  immediately  outrages  commenc- 
ed.    Whenever  a  lidor,  by  the  conful's  command, 
laid  hold  of  any  perfon,  a  tribune  ordered  him  to  be 
let  at  liberty.     Nor  did  either  party  confine  them- 
fclvcs  widiin  the  limits  of  that  authority,  to  which 
t|icir  office  entided  them ;  every  ftep  taken  v/as  to 
be  fupported  by  force  and  ftrength  of  hands.     The 
fameiine  of  condudt,  which  the  tribunes  had  obferv- 
cd,  in  obftrufting  the  levy,  was  followed  by  the 
confuls,  in  the\r  oppofition  to  the  law,  which  was 
brought  fon^'ard,  on  every  day  whereon  an  aflembly 
could  be  held.    The  riot  was  begun  by  the  patricians 
refufing  to  withdraw,  after  the  tribunes  had  ordered 
the  people  to  proceed  to  the  place  of  voting.     The 
elder  cidzens  hardly  ever  attended  the  proceedings 
on  this  afiair,  becaufc  they  were  not  to  be  regulated 
by  prudence,  but  abandoned  to  the  dircftion  of  rafli- 
nete  ar>d  violence ;  and  the  confuls  generally  kept 
out  of 'the  way,  left,  in  fuch  general  confufion,  they 
fhould  expofe  their  dignity  to  infult.  '  There  was 
a  young  man  called  Caefo  C^iintius,  full  of  prefump- 
tion,  on  account  both  of  the  nobility  of  his  dcfcent, 
and  his  perfonal  fize  and  ftrength ;  to  thefe  qualifica* 
tions  beftowed  by  the  gods,  he  had  added  many  war-- 
hke  accompliihments,  and  a  confiderable  degree  of 
eloquence  in  the  Forum,  infomuch  that  no  perfon  in 
the  ftate  was  deemed  to  poiTefs  greater  abilides,  ei- 
ther for  a6Ung  or  fpeaking :  this  man  having  placed 
bimfelf  in  the  midO:  of  the  body  of  the.  patricians, 
eonfpicuous  in  ftaturc  above  the  reft,  and  as  if  he 
carried  in  his  eloquence  and  perfonal  ftrength,  ev<ry 

power 
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^^n  ^  P^^*''  of.thc  confuUhip  or  didatorfhip^  vicfaftood 
^,    /    p  by  his  fUigle  efibrts  the  attacks  of  the  triboncs^  and 
Y.ii.  193.  the  whole  popular  ftorm.     In  confequence  of  his 
B.c«9.  exertions,  the  tribunes  were  often  driven  out  of  the 
Forum,  and  the   commons  routed  and  difperied. 
Such  of  them  as  came  in  his  way,  went  off  &np^ 
ped,andotherwife  fevcrely  handled;  (b  chat  everyone 
fiiw,  that  if  he  were  allowed  to  proofed  in  this  man- 
ner, it  would  be  impoflible  to  carry  the  law.     At 
this  jundure,  when  the  other  tribunes  were  almoft 
reduced  to  defpair,  Aulus  Vii^nius^  one  of  their 
college,  inftitutcd  a  criminal  profecution  on  a  capi- 
tal charge,  againft  Caefo.     But,  by  this  proccreding, 
he  rather  irritated,  than  repreffed  his  impetuous 
temper:  he  thence  became  the  more  vehement  in 
his  oppofuion  to  the  law,  perfecuted  the  commonsj 
and  haraiied  the  tribunes,  in  a  manner,  with  open 
koftilities*    The  pro(ecutor  fuffered  the  accufed  to 
run  headlong  to  ruin,  and  to  draw  down  on  himfelf 
fiich  a  degree  of  public  diipleafure,  as  would  fenrc 
for  fuel  to  inflame  the  charges  which  he  had  broug^ 
againft  him,  and  in  the  mean  rime  frequendy  intro- 
duced the  law,  not  fo  much  in  hope  of  carrying  it 
through,  as  with  defign  to  provoke  the  rafhnefs  of 
C^ib.     Many  inconfiderate  expreftions  and  a&ions, 
which  often  pafled  on  diefe  occafions  among  die 
young  men,  were  all,  through  the  general  prejudice 
againft  him,  imputed  to  Casfo's  violent  temper. 
The  law  however  was  ftill  oppofed,  and  Aulus  Vir- 
ginius  frequently  obferved  to  the  people,  «  Do  ye 
<<  not  perceive,  Romans,  that  it  is  impoflible  for 
««  you  to  have,  at  the  fame  rime,  Caefo  among  the 
'*  number  of  your  citizens,  and  this  law  which  ye 
^*  wifh  for  i    Though  why  do  1  fjjeak  of  this  law  ? 
«  Your  liberty  is  endangered  by  him ;  he  furpafils, 
^^  in  tyrannical  pride,  all  the  Tarquinii  together  i 
<<  wait  until  he  is  made  conful  or  didator>  whom  ye 
'^  now  behold^  in  a  private  ftation,  exerting  all  the 
^  prerogatives  of  royalty.'*    He  was  iiipported  in 
5  thcfc 
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thfefe  iftvedivcs  by  great  numbers,  who  C45mjplaiiicd  *  ^  J>  ^ 
of  being  perfonally  abufed  by  Cx(o^  and  impor-  .■  — /^^ 
tuned  the  tribune  to  go  through  with  the  proiecu-  y,jr.  t9^ 
tion. 


«-C.45^ 


XII.  The  day  of  trial  now  approached,  and  it 
was  manifeft  that  the  people  in  general  had  conceiv- 
ed an  opinion,  that  the  exiftencc  of  their  liberty  de- 
pended upon  the  condemnation  of  Csefo.  Then  at 
length  he  was  compelled,  though  not  without  indigo 
nation>  to  folicit  the  favour  of  each :  he  was  follow- 
ed by  his  relations,  who  were  the  principal  peHbns 
in  the  ftate.  Titus  Quintius  Capitolinu9,  who  had 
been  thrice  conful,  after  recounting  many  honoura*^ 
bk  atchievements  of  his  own,  ami  of  his  Sonilys 
affirmed,  that  <^  there  never  bad  appeared,  either  in 
^*  the  C^intian  family,  or  in  the  Roman  ftate,  oajr 
"^^  perfen  poflefled  of  iuch  a  c^acicy>  and  who  ex* 
*^  hibited  fo  early,  fuch  difplays  of  vtaloun  That  he 
"  ferved  his  firft  campaign  under  him,  and  had  of- 
*«  f«n  in  his  fight  fought  with  the  enemy*"  Spun- 
us  Furius  declared,  that  ^  he  had^  by  order  of 
^'  Quintitis  Capttolinus,  come  to  his  relief  when  ia 
*<  a  dangerous  fituation ;  and  that  there  was  no  one 
''^  perfon  to  whom  he  thought  the  public  fo  imicli 
^  indebted  for  the  t«ftoiution  of  their  affairs  to  s 
*«  ftate  of  fafety."  Luciias  Lucretius,  conful  the 
preceding  year,  in  the  full  fplendour  of  freih  glory, 
attributed  to  Csefo  a  fhare  of  his  own  xxiertcs;  enu- 
merated the  batdes  he  had  been  in ;  related  extraor«« 
dinary  inftances  of  his  good  behaviour,  both  oaex- 
vpeditions,  and  in  the  field  of  battle  $  advifcd  and 
warned  them,  rather  ^^  so  prefenre  among  them«- 
^  Ulv^%  than  to  drive  inco  a  foreign  ftate,  a  youth 
^'  ^ibchettraordinary  merit,  endowed  with  every 
^  aecompliihment,  which  nature  atxi  fortune  could 
'*  beftow,  and  who  wotdd  prove  a  vaft  acceffioo  to 
*^  the  intereft  of  any  ftate,  of  which  he  fhould  be- 
'<  conK  a  member.    That  the  only  parts  in  his  cha* 

«*  radter 
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III. 


B  o  o  K  cc  rafter  whith  could  give  offence,  heat  and  vchc 


mence>  diminifhed  daily>  as  he  advanced  in  age; 
Y.R»S93.  «  while  the  only  requifite*  wantmg,  prudence,  was 
8.C.459-  <c  continually  gathering  new  ftrcrigth:  that  as  his 
«  faults  were  on  the  decline,  and  his  virtue  ad- 
*^  vancing  to  maturity,  they  Ihould  allow  a  man  of 
"  fuch  rare  talents  to  become  an  old  member  of 
«'  their  community."    Along  with  thefe,  his  fadier 
Lucius  Quintius,  furnamed  Cincinnatus,  not  dwelling 
on  his  praiies,  for  fear  of  heightening  the  public 
difpleafure,  but  intreadng  their  forgivenefs  for  his 
miftakes  and  his  youth,  befought  them  to  pardon 
^  *  his  fon  for  his  fake,  who,  neither  in  word  or  deed, 

had  ever  given  ofience  to  any.  But  fome,  either 
through  refpeft  or  fear,  avoided  liftening  to  his  in- 
treaties ;  while  others,  complaining  of  the  ill-treat- 
ment which  they  and  their  friends  had  received, 
ihewed  beforehand  by  their  harih  anfwers  what  their 
iehtence  would  be. 

XIIL  Besides  the  notorious  inftances  of  his  ill 
Gonduft,  there  was  one  charge  which  bore  heavily 
on  the  accufed :  Marcus  Volfcius  Fiftor,  who  fbme 
years  before  had  been  tribune  of  the  people,  flood 
forth  and  teflified,  that  ^'  a  fhort  time  after  the 
<<  peftilence  m  the  city,  he  met  with  a  number  of 
<<  young  men  rionng  *in  the  Suburra  * ;  that  a 
*<  fcufHe  enfued,  and  that  his  brother,  who  wias  ad- 
<«  vanced  in  years,  and  not  thoroughly  recovered 
"  from  the  difordcr,  received  from  Csefo  a  blow  of 
<<  hi$  fift,  which  felled  him  to  the  ground ;  that  he 
«  was  carried  home  from  thence  in  people's  arms, 
<<  and  that  he  believed  this  was  the  caufe  of  his- 
<<  death ;  but  that  he  was  prevented  from  profecut- 
'  *«  ing  him  for  fuch  an  atrocious  fa£fc,  by  the  confuls 
««  of  the  preceding  years."  By  the  loud  afTcvcra- 
tions  of  Volfcius  to  this  purport,  the  people  were  fo 

^  A  part  of  the  town,  fo  called. 

enraged. 
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enraged,  that  they  could  hardly  be  rcftrailicd  from  B  o  o  k- 
falling  on  Ca^fo,  and  putting  bim  to  death.  Virgi-  .  _  f*  ^ 
Bius  ordered  his  pcrfon  to  be  fcized,  and  carried  to  y.r.  «93. 
prifbn ;  the  patricians  oppofed  force  to  force,  Titus  ^•^*  ^^^* 
C^ncius  exclaimed,  that  <^  a  perfon  formally  ac« 
"  cufed  of  a  capital  crime,  whofe  trial  was  fhortly 
*^  to  come  on,  ought  not,  before  trial,  and  without 
**  lentence  pafled,  to  fuffer  violence."  The  tribune 
declared,  that  ^<  he  had  no  intention  of  inBiding 
**  punilhment  on  him,  before  condemnation,  but 
**  that  he  would  keep  him  in  cuftody,  until  the  day 
*'  of  trial,  that  the  Roman  people  might  have  it  in 
^*  their  power  to  punilh  the  perfon  who  had  been 
*'  guilty  of  murder."  The  other  tribunes  being  ap- 
pealed to,  refolved  on  a  middle  courfe,  and  thereby 
avoided  every  impeachment  of  their  right  to  give 
protedtion :  they  forbade  his  being  put  in  confine- 
ment, and  declared  it  as  their  determination,  that 
the  accufed  ihould  give  bail  for  his  appearance,  and 
that  a  fum  of  money  (hould  be  fecurcd  to  the  peo- 
ple, in 'cafe  of  his  failing  to  appear.  The  fum  in 
which  it  was  reafonable  that  the  fureties  ihould  be 
bound,  came  then  to  be  difcuiTed ;  it  was  referred  to 
the  determination  of  the  fenate ;  and,  until  the  fena- 
tors  ihould  come  to  a  refolucion,  the  accufed  was  de- 
tained in  the  public  aifembly.  It  was  determined 
that  he- ihould  find  fureties,  and  that  each  furety 
ihould  be  bound  to  the  amount  of  three  thoufand 
afes  * :  the  number  of  fureties  to  be  furniftied  was 
left  to  the  decifion  of  the  tribunes ;  they  fixed  it 
at  ten,  and  on  that  number  of  fureties  being 
given,  the  profecutor  confented  that  the  accufed 
ihould  be  admitted  to  bail.  He  was  the  firft  who 
gave  bail,  in  this  manner,  where  the  penalty  was  to  be  ' 
applied  to  the  ufe  of  the  public.  Being  difmifled 
from  the  Forum,  he  went  the  night  following  into 
exile  among  the  Etrurians.  On  the  day  appointed 
for  his  trial,  although  it  was.,  pleaded  in  his  favour^ 
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BOOK  that  he  had  quitted  the  country,  and  gone  into  exile ; 

^^^^     ncvcrthclcfs,  Vifginius  prefiding  in  the  aflcoibly,  his 

Y.R.  193,  (Colleagues,  on  being  appealed  to,  difmifled  the  mcet- 

B.  c.  459.  ing,  and  the  money  was  exafted  from  his  father  with 

fuch  fc verity,  that  all  his  property  being  fold, -he 

lived  for  a  long  time  in  an  obfcure  cottage  beyond 

the  Tiber,  as  if  banifticd  from  his  country.     This 

trial,  and  the  proceedings  about  the  law,  gave  full 

employment  to  the  ftate.     There  was  no  difturbancc 

from  foreign  enemies. 

XIV.  While  the  tribunes,  fluflied  with  this 
fliccefs,  imagined,  from  the  difrtiay  into  which 
the  patricians  had  been  thrown  by  the  exile  of  Caefo, 
that  the  paffing  of  the  law  was  almoft  certain ;  and 
the  elder  patricians,  for  their  part,  had  in  faft  relin- 
quilhed  the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  the  younger 
part  of  them,  cfpecially  thofc  who  were  Caefo's 
friends,  inftcad  or  fuffering  their  fpirits  to  droop, 
aflumed  a  higher  degn^e  of  vehemence  in  their  rage 
againft  the  commons.  But  in  one  particular  they 
improved  their  plan  exceedingly,  tempering  the  vio- 
lence of  their  exertions  with  a  degree  of  moderation. 
The  firft  time,  after  Csefo's  banifliment,  that  the  law 
began  to  be  agitated,  having  prepared  thfcmfelves 
for  the  occafion,  and  formed  in  a  body  with  a  great 
band  of  their  dependents,  as  ibon  as  the  tribunes  af- 
forded them  a  pretext,  by  ordering  them  to  retire, 
they  attacked  them  furioufly,  and  all  exerted  thcm- 
felvcs  with  aftivity  fo  equal,  that  no  one  of  them 
carried  home  a  greater  Iharc  than  another,  either  of 
honour,  or  of  ill- will ;  the  commons  complained, 
that  a  thoufand  Csfos  had  ftarted  up  in  the  room  of 
one.  During  the  intermediate  days,  in  which  the 
tribunes  brought  forward  no  proceedings  rcfpefting 
the  law,  nothing  could  be  more  mild  and  peaceable 
than  thefc  fame  perfons ;  they  faluced  the  plebeians 
kindly;  entered  into  converfation  with  them;  in- 
vited them  to  their  houfcsj   took   care   of  their 

budncfs 
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Itufincfs  in  the  Forum,  and  allowed  even  Ac  trU  book 
buncs  thcnafelvcs  to  hold  meetings  for  any  other  ,   ^^1^ 
purpofcs  without  intcrruptiqn  ;  (hewing  no  kind  of  y.r.  1^3. 
nidenefs  to  any,  cither  in  public  or  private  i  except  B*^*  ♦is* 
when  the  bufinefs  of  the  law  began  to  be  agitated. 
On  other  occafions^  the  behaviour  of  the  young  pa- 
tricians was  popular,  and  the  tribunes  not  only  exe- 
cuted the  reft  of  their  bufinefs  without  difturbance, 
but  were  even  re-cled:ed  for  the  following  year  with- 
out one  ofFcnfive  cxpreflion,  much  lefs  any  violence 
being  uiied.     By  thus  foothing  and  managing  the 
commons,  they  rendered  them,  by  degrees,  more 
tradable,  and  by  thefc  methods  the  paffing  of  the 
law  was  evaded  during  that  whole  year.         » 

XV.  The  fucceeding  confuls,  Caius  Claudius,  Y.R.  «94. 
fonofAppius,  and  Publius  Valerius,  received  the^'^-^s** 
commonwealth  in  a  liatc  of  great  tranquillity.  The 
new  year  had  brought  no  change  in  affairs.  The 
thoughts  of  c^cry  member  of  the  ftate  were  occu- 
pied, either  in  wi(hes  for  the  paffing  of  the  law,  or  in 
apprehenfions  of  being  obliged  to  fubmit  to  it.  The 
more  the  younger  patricians  endeavoured  to  infinu- 
ate  themfelvcs  into  the  favour  of  the  commons,  the 
more  carxieftly  did  the, tribunes  ftrivc  to  countcraft 
them;  exciting,  by  injurious  fuggellions,  fufpicions 
to  their  prejudice,  in  the  minds  of  the  populace; 
afierting  that  there  was  a  conipiracy  formed  j  that 
Cxfo  was  at.  Rome ;  that  plans  had  been  concerted 
for  putting  the  tribunes  to  death,  and  maflacring 
the  <:ommons  *..  that  the  elder  patricians  had  engaged 
the  younger  toaboliih  the  office  of  tribune  out  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  to  reduce  the  (late  to  the  fame 
form,  which  had  fubfifted,  before  the  fecefllon  to  the 
facrcd  mount.  White  fears  were  entertained  of  aa 
attack  from  the  Volfcians  and  ^quans,  which  had 
now  become  a  ftatcd  matter,  and  occurred  regularly 
almoft  every  year,  a  new  danger,  which  had  nttw 
been  thought  of^  made  its  appearance  nearer  home.  "^ 

K2  A  pum- 
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B  o  o  K  A  number  of  exiles  arid  (laves,  amounting  to  (oist 
'  ^  thoufand  five  hundred,  under 'the  command  of  Ap- 


Y.R.  «94.  pius  Herdonius  a  Sabine,  ferzed  on  the  Capitol  and 
B.  c.  45g.  citadel  by  night,  and  put  to  death  all  thofc  iir  the  ci- 
tadel, who  refufed  ta  join  the  confpiracy,  and  take 
arms  along  with  them.  Some>  during  this  tumult^ 
ran  down  to  th^  Forttn  with  all  the  precipitate  haftc 
which  their  fright  infpired,  and  the  crres  of,  "  to 
"  arms,"  and  "  the  enemy  arc  in  the  city,"  re- 
founded  alternately.  The  eonfuls  were  afraid  ei- 
ther to  arm  the  commons,  or  to  let  tiiem  remain 
without  arms,  not  knowing  w>at  this  danger  was>» 
which  had  fo  fuddenly  aflailed  the  city;  whether  it 
was  occafioned  by  foreign  or  domeftk:  forces ;  whe- 
ther by  the  difkffcftion  of  the  commons,  or  the  trea- 
chery of  the  flaves.  They  exerted  themfelves  to 
quiet  the  tumults,  and>  not  unfrequently,.  their  verv 
endeavours  toMquict  theAi  ferved  but  to  exafperate 
them  the  more  :  for  it»was  impoiFible,  in  fuch  a  ftatc 
of  terror  arid  confternation,  to  riiakc  the  populace 
obey  command.  They  g^ve  them  airms  notwith- 
ftandihg,  but  not  to  all  without  diftinftion,  only  to 
fuch  as  they  could  fafely  rely  on  in  all  emer^ncies, 
not  yet  knowitig  with  what  enemy  they  had  to  con- 
tend. The  reft  of  the  night  they  fpent  in  polling 
guards,  in  proper  places^  all  over  the  city,  ftill  re- 
maining in  anxious  fufpence,  unable  to  find  out  who 
the  enemy  were,  or  what  their  number.  Day-light 
then  arriving,  made  a  difcovery  of  the  enemy,,  and 
of  their  leader :  Appius  Herdonius  from  the  Capitol 
invited  the  flaves  to  liberty,  telling  them,  that  "  he 
'  /^  had  undertaken  the  caufe  of  all  the  unfortunate, 
'*^  with  intent  of  reftoring  to  their  country  thofe  who 
*"  had  been  uhjuftly  driven  into  banifliment,  and  of 
"  delivering  thofe  who  groaned  under  the- grievous 
*^  yoke  of  flavery:  *  He  rather  wilhed  that  this 
"  might  be  accompliflied  by  the  voluntary  aft  of 
"  the  Roman  jpeople:  but  if  that  was  not  to  be 
«  hoped,  he  \^ould  roufc  the  Volfcians  and  ^quans 

♦'  ift 


^  in  the  caufe,  and  would  pcrfevcre  b  the  attempt  book 
^^  to  the  utmoft  cxtrcnuty."  .  -I^'^ 

y.R.  »94. 
XVI.  The  affair  appeared  now  to  the  confuls^-^-^s'^ 
and  fiinatc  in  a  Icfs  formidable  light,  yet  they  ftili 
dreaded  left,  bcfides  the  purpoies  which  were  de- 
clared, this  might  be  a  fchcmc  of  the  Veientians  or 
the  Sabincs ;  and  left  the  powerful  enemy  already 
within  the  city  might,  in  confcqucnce  of  a  concerted 
plan,    be  fupported  prefendy  by  the  Sabine   and 
Etrurian  legions ;  and  that  their  everjafting  enemies 
the  Volfcians  and  iEquans  might  come,  not,,  as  for-- 
merly,  to  ravage  the  country,  but  to  feize  on  the 
city,  already  poifefied  in  part  by  the  enemy.     Many 
and  various  were  their  fears,  among  which  the  prin-* 
cipal  was  their  dread  of  the  Haves,  left  every  one 
(hould  find  in  his  own  houfe  an  enemy,  whom  it  was 
neither  &(e  to  truft,  nor,  by  apparent  diftruft,  to 
provoke  to  infidelity  and  bitterer  animofity :  and  fo 
critical  was  their  fituarion,  tliat,  had  pcrfeft  harmo- 
ny fubfifted  in  ^he  ftate,  they  could  (carcely  hope  to 
be  extricated  from  it :  but  amidft  the  crowd  of  dan- 
gers which  ftarted  up  on  every  Gde,   no  one  enter- 
tained any  fears  from  the  turbulence  of  the  tribunes 
or  the  comnipqs:  that  was  deemed  an  evil  of  a 
rnilder  nature  i  which,  as  it  always  began  to  operate 
in  times  undift:urbed  by  other  difquictudcs,  they  fup- 
poled  would  reft  in  quiet,  while  danger  threatened 
from  abroad  :  yet  this  alone,  almoft  beyond  all  the 
reft,  proved  the  heavieft  aggravation  of  their  diftrefs ; 
for  fuch  madnefs  poflcffed  the  tribunes,  that  they 
inGfted,  that  they  were  not  enemies,  but  people  un- 
der the  counterfeit  appearance  of  enemies,  who  had 
ieized  on  the  Capitol,  for  the  purpofe  of  diverting 
the  attention  of  the  commons  from  the  bufincfs  of 
the  law  i  and  that  thefe  guefts  and  dependants  of 
the  patricians,  if  the  law  were  once  pafTed,  and  it 
were  perceived  that  the  tumults,  which  they  raifed, 
had  not  ai^fwered  their  purpofe,  would  depart  in 
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B  0  0  K  greater  filcnce  thaa  they  came-  They  then  called 
^  -^A^  away  the  people  from  their  arms,  and  held  an  af^ 
Y.R.  »94-.  fembly  for  paffing  the  law.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
B.  c.  458.  confuls  Convened  the  fenate,  more  terrified,  by  the 
danger  apprehended  from  the  tribunes,  than  they 
had  been  by  the  alarm  of  die  enemy  in  the  night. 

XVII.  Om  hearing  that  the  people  were  laying 
down  their  arms,  and  quitring  their  pofts,  Publius 
Valerius,  leaving  his  colleague  to  prcfide  in  the  fenate, 
rufhed  forth  from  the  fenate-houfe,  and  came  to  the 
aflembly  of  the  tribunes,  whom  he  thus  accofted  : 
*•  What  mean  ye,  tribunes,  by  thefc  proceedings  ? 
*^  Do  ye  intend,  under  the  command  and  aufpices 
*'  of  Appius  Herdonius,  to  overturn  the  common- 
"  wealth  ?  Has  he  been  fo  fuccefsful  in  corrupting 
"  you,  though  he  had  not  authority  fufficient  to  in- 
"  flucnce  the  flaves  ?  Do  ye  think  this  a  proper 
'  **  time,  when  the  enemy  is  upon  us,  for  arms  to  be 
'^  laid  afidc,  and  laws  to  be  propofed  ?"  Then  di- 
refting  his  difcourfe  to  the  populace,  *'  If,  Romans, 
«*  ye  are  infcnfible  to  all  concern  for  the  city,  and 
«  for  yourfelves,  yet  pay  refpefl:  to  the  gods  of  your 
"  country,  taken  captive  by  the  enemy.  Jupiter 
«'  fupremely  good  and  great,  Juno  queen  of  heaven, 
"  Minerva,  with  the  other  gods  and  goddeffes,  arc 
*'  held  in  confinement:  a  camp  of  flaves  occupies 
«'  the  rcfidence  of  the  tutelar  ceities  of  the  ftate. 
"  Do  ye  think  this  method  of  afting  confiftent  with 
««  found  policy  ?  There  is  a  powerful  force  of  the 
"  enemy,  not  only  within  the  walls,  but  in  the  cita- 
*'  del,  looking^  down  on  the  Forum  and  the  fenate- 
<*  houfe  i  mean  while,  in  the  Forum,  are  aflemblies 
*'  of  the  people  5  in  the  fenate-houfe,  the  fcnate 
«  fitting  i  juft  as  in  time  of  perfedt  tranquillity 
"  the  ftnator  gives  his  opinion,  the  other  Romans. 
"  their  votes.  Ought  not  every  man,  as  well  of  the 
««  patricians,  as  commons,  the  confuls,  tribunes,  ci- 
*'  tizens,  all  men,  to  have  fnatchcd  up  arms  in  fu<:h 

"  a  caufc. 
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*'  a  caufe,  to  have  run  to  the  Capitol,  to  have  re-  ^  ^^^  ^ 
^  ftorcd  to  liberty  and  peace  that  moft  auguft  rcfi-  «  ^  '_f 
*^  dence  of  the  fupremcly  good  and  great  Jupiter  ?  y.r.  «94.. 
*^  O  father  Romulus,  grant  to  thine  offspring  that  *  ^'  *5«* 
**  fpirit  of  thine,  by  which  thou  formerly  reco-* 
*^  veredft  the  citadel  from  thefe  fame  Sabincs,  when 
*^  they  had  got  poffcflion  of  it  by  means  of  gold. 
*^  Direft  them  to  purfue  the  fame  path,  in  which 
*^  thou  ledft  the  way,  and  which  thine  army  follow- 
^^  ed.  Lo,  I  as  conful,  will  be  the  firft  to  follow 
*'  thee  and  thy  footfteps,  asTar  as  a  mortal  can  follow 
**  a  divinity."  The  conclufion  of  his  fpecch  was, 
that  **  he  now  took  up  arms,  and  fummoncd  every 
*^  citircn  of  Rome  to  arms.  If  any  one  Ihould  at- 
*^  tempt  to  prevent  the  execution  of  this  order,  be 
**  would  never,"  he  faid,  "  confidcr  the  extent  of 
^'  the  confular  authority,  nor  of  the  tribunitian 
**  power,  nor  the  devoting  laws  j  but,-  be  he  who  he 
'*  might,  or  where  he  might,  whether  in  the  Capitol, 
*^  or  in  the  Forum,  he  would  treat  him  as  an  enemy. 
•*  Let  the  tribunes  give  orders  for  arming  againft 
*^  Publius  Valerius  the  conful,  fince  they  had  for- 
•'  bidden  it  againft  Appius  Herdonius,  and  he. 
*^  would  not  hcfiute  to  ufe  the  fame  treatment  to 
<f  tribunes,  which  the  founder  of  his  family  had  the 
^^  fpirit  to  fhew  to  kings."  Every  one  expefted  the 
utmoft  degree  of  violence,  and  that  the  enemy 
would  be  gratified  with  the  fight  of  a  civil  war 
among  the  Romans.  Yet  neither  could  the  law 
be  carried,  nor  the  conful  march  to  the  Capitol; 
night  coming  on,  put  a  ftop  to  the  contells  i  for  the 
tribunes,  dreading  the  armed  attendants  of  the  co(i- 
fuls,  retired  as  it  grew  dark.  And  as  foon  as.  ^he 
fomcnters  of  fedition  had  withdrawn,  the  patriciaps 
went  about  among  the  commons,  and  introducing 
themfclves  into  their  circles  of  converfation,  threw 
out  difcQurfes  adapted  to  the  junfture,  advifed  them 
to  "  confider  well  into  what  hazards  they  were  bring- 
^^  ing  the  ?omxnonwcal^h  j"  telling  them,  that  "  tie 
R  4  "  contcf^ 
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BOOK"  contcftwasnotbctwccnthe  patricians  and [JcbcfaiB> 

^^^1^  "  but  whether  the  patricians  and  plebeians  together, 

y.R.  294.  "  the  fortrefs  of  the  city,  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and 

B.C.45S.  €c  the  guardian  deities  of  the  ftate,  and  of  private  fa- 

*'  milics,  fhould  all  be  given  up  into  the  hands  of  the 

"  enemy.'*  While  thefe  meaiures  wire  employed  \rt 

the  Forum  to  appeafe  the  diflenfions,  the  confuls  had 

gone  to  vifit  the  gates  and  walls,  left  the  Sabines  oc 

Veientians  might  make  any  hoftiJe  attempt. 

XVIII.  The  fame  night,  mcffcngcrs  arrived  at 
Tufculum,  with  accounts  of  the  citadel  being  taken> 
the  Capitol  fcized,  and  of  the  other  dillurbances 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  city.  Lucius  Mamilius 
•was  at  that  time  diftatof  at  Tufculum.  He  inftandy 
affembled  the  fcnatc,  and  introducing  the  meflcngcrs, 
-warmly  recommended,  that  •*  they  fhould  not  wait 
*'  until  ambafladors  fhould  arrive  from  Rome  to  re- 
• "  queft  afTiftance  ;  that  the  danger  itfelf  and  diflrefs 
**  of  their  allies,  ,the  gods,  who  witnefTcd  their  al- 
^*  liance,  and  the  faith  of  treaties,  demanded  it.  That 
^*  the  gods  would  never  afford  them  fo  good  an  op- 
"  portunity,  of  engaging  the  gratitude  of  fo  pow- 
«'  crful  a  (late,  and  fo.ncar  a  neighbour."  It  was 
immediately  rcfolved,  that  afliftancc  fhould  be  fcnt» 
the  youth  were  inrollcd,  and  armed.  Coming  to 
Rome  at  the  firft  light,  they  were,  at  a  diftance,  taken 
for  enemies;  people  imagined  that  they  were 
the  -Squans  or  the  Volfcians,  who  were  coming: 
but  this  groundlcfs  alarm  being  removed,  they  were 
received  into  the  city,  and  marched  down  in  a  body 
to  the  Forum,  where  Publius  Valerius,  having  left 
his  colleague,  to  Jecure  the  gates,  was  employed,  at 
the  time,  in  drawing  up  the  people  in  order  of  battle. 
They  had  been  prevailed  on  by  the  confidence  which 
they  placed  in  his  promifcs,  when  he  afTured  them, 
that,  "  as  foon  as  the  Capitol  fhould  be  recovered, 
*'  and  peace  rtftorcd  in  the  city,  if  they  would  fuffer 
*^  themfclvcs  to  be  convinced  of  the  dangerous  dc- 

"  figns 
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**  figns  that  lurked  under  the  law  propofed  by  the  Book 
**  tribunes,  mindful  of  his  anceftors,  mindful  of  his  .  -^-_f 
**  furnamc,  by  which,  attention  to  promote  the  intc-  y.r.  194^ 
<^  reft  of  the  people  was  handed  down  to  him,  as  an  ^'  ^'•45«- 
**  inheritance  from  his  anceftbrs,  he  would  give  no 
<«  obftruftion  to  the  aflembly  of  the  people."  Led 
by  him,  notwithftanding  that  the  tribunes  in  vain 
cried  out  loudly  againft  it,  they  direfted  their  march 
up  the  fteep  of  the  Capitol.  They  were  joined  by 
the  troops  of  Tufculum  j  and  citizens  and  allies  vied 
-with  each  other,  for  the  glory  of  recovering  the  ci- 
tadel ;  each  leader  encouraging  his  own  rften.  The 
coemy,  on  this,  were  greatly  terrified,  having  no  reli- 
ance on  any  thing  but  the  ftrength  of  the  place  j 
and  while  they  were  thus  difconcerted,  the  Romans 
and  allies  pufhcd  forward  to  the  affault.  They  had 
already  broken  into  the  porch  of  the  temple,  when 
Publius  Valerius  leading  on  the  attadc,  was  flain,  at 
the  head  of  his  men.  Publius  Volumnius,  formerly 
conful,  faw  him  fall,  and  charging  thofe  about  him 
to  cover  the  body,  nifhed  forward  to  take  the  place 
and  the  office  of  the  conful.  The  ardour  and  ea- 
gcrnefs  of  the  foldiers  were  fuch,  as  hindered  their 
perceiving  fo  great  a  lofs,  and  they  gained  the 
viftory,  before  they  knew  that  they  were  %hting 
without  their  leader.  Many  of  the  exiles  defiled  the 
temple  with  their  blood,  many  were  taken  alive  j 
Hcrdonius  was  flain.  Thus  was  the  Capitol  reco- 
vered. Punifliments  were  inflifted  on  the  prifoners, 
fuitable  to  their  feveral  conditions  either  of  freemen 
or  flaves.  Thanks  were  given  to  the  Tufculans. 
The  Capitol  was  cleanfcd  and  purified.  It  is  faid> 
that  the  plebeians  threw  into  the  conful's  houfe  a 
quadrans  each,  that  his  funeral  might  be  folemnizect 
with  the  greater  fplcndour. 

XIX.  Peace  being  re-eftabli(hed,  the  tribunes 
cameftly  prefled  the  fenate  to  -fulfil  the  promifc  bf 
Pubiius  Valerius,  and  prefled  Claudius  to  acquit  the     . 

fliadc 
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BOOK  fhadc  of  his  colleague  of  breach  of  faith,  and  faflFer 
i^i^J;^  the  bufinefs  of  the  law  to  proceed.  The  conful  dc- 
v.R.  294.  clared,  that  he  would  not  fufFcr  the  bufinefs  of  the 
B.C.  458.  law  to  proceed,  until  he  (hould  have  a  colleague  ap- 
pointed in  the  room  of  the  dcceafed.  The  diiputcs 
on  this  fubjedt  lafted  until  the  affcmbly  was  held  for 
-fubflituting  a  conful.  In  the  month  of  December, 
in  confequence  of  very  zealous  efforts  of  the  patri- 
cians, Lucius  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  father  of  Ca^fo, 
was  elected  conful;  to  enter  on  his  office  without 
delay.  The  commons  were  quite  difmayed,  on 
finding,  that  they  were  to  have  for  conful  a  perfon 
highly  incenfcd  againfl  them,  and  whofe  power  was 
flrcngihened  by  the  fupport  of  the  patricians,  by  his 
own  merit,  and  by  three  fons,  no  one  of  whom  was 
inferior  to  Caefo,  in  greatnefs  of  fpirit,  while  they 
excelled  him  in  prudence  and  moderation  on  proper 
occafions.  When  he  came  into  office,  in  the  fre- 
quent  harangues  which  he  made  from  the  tribunal, 
he  fhewed  not  more  vehemence  in  his  cenfures  of 
the  commons,  than  in  his  reproofs  to  the  fenatc, 
**  through  the  indolence  of  which  body,"  he  faid, 
*'  the  tribunes,  now  become  perpetual,  by  means  of 
*'  their  harangues  and  proftcucions,  exercifed  fove- 
"  reign  authority,  as  if  they  were  not  in  a  republic 
"  of  Roman  citizens,  but  in  an  ill-regulated  family* 
<*  That  together  with  his  fon  Casfo,  fortitude,  con- 
'^  flancy,  and  every  qualification  that  gives  ornament 
*^  to  youth  cither  in  war  or  peace,  had  been  driven 
*'  out  and  hanifhed  from  the  city  of  Rome  5  while 
"  talkative,  fedit^ous  men,  fpwcrs  of  diffenfion, 
"  twice,  and  pven  thrice,  rc-relcdlcd  tribuftc^,  fpent 
"  their  lives  in  the  niofl  pernicious  praftices^j  and  in 
^  ««  the  excrcifc  of  regal  tyranny.  Did  that  Aulus 
"  Virginius,  faid  he,  becaufe  he  Was  not  in  the  Ca- 
"  pitol,  defcrve  Icfs  feverc  punifhment  than  Appius 
<*  Hcrdonius  ?  More,  he  fwore,  undoubtedly,  if  we 
.  "  will  judge  fairly  of"  the  matter.  Herdonius,  though 
**  nothing  clfe  could  be  laid  in  his  favourj,  by  an- 

"  nouncii?g 
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•**  nouncing  himfclf  an  enemy,  gave  out  public  or-  ^  ^  o  fc 

*^  ders,  in  a  manner,  that  ye  (houid  take  arms.  The  ,   _^^ 

**  other,  denying  that  there  were  enemies  to  be  op-  y.r.  494.. 

*'  pofed,  took  the  arms  out  of  your  hands,  and  cxpofed  B.  C.4S*- 

**  you  defencclcfs  to  your  (laves  and  exiles.     And 

*^  did  ye,  jiotwithftanding,  (I  wifli  to  fpeak  without 

**  offence  to  Caius  Claudius  or  the  decafed  Publius 

^^  Valerius)  lead  your  troops  to  an  attack  on  the  Ca- 

*'  pitoline  hill,  before  ye  had  expelled  thefe  enemies 

'^  from  the  Forum  ?  It  is  fcandalous  in  the  fight  of 

**  gods  and  men,  that  when  an  enemy  .was  in  the  ci- 

*'  tadel,  in  the  Capitol,  and  a  leader  of  exiles  and 

«^  flaves,  profaning  every  thing  facred,  took  up  his 

**  habitation  in  the  ftirine  of  Jupiter  fupremely  good 

**  and  great,  arms  were  taken  up  at  Tufculum  fooner 

«*  than  at  Rome.     It  was  doubtful,  whether  Lucius 

**  Mamilius,  a  X^^culan  general,  or  Publius  Valerius 

«*  and  Caius  Claudius,  confuls,  Ihould  have  the  ho- 

*^  nour  of  recovering  the  Roman  citadel.    And  we 

*'  who,  heretofore,  would  not  f«flFer  the  Lannes  to 

«'  touch  arms,  not  even  in  their  own  defence,  when 

*'  they  had  the  enemy  within  their  territories,'  Ihould 

"  have  been  taken  and  deftroyed,  had  not  thefe  La- 

*^  tines,  of  their  own  accord,  takeq  arms.     Is  this, 

**  tribunes,  affording  proteftion  to  the  commons,  to 

<*  cxpofe  them  unarmed  to  be  flaughtcrcd  by  the 

"  enemy  ?  Surely,  if  any,  even  the  loweft  perfon 

"  among  thefe  commons  of  yours,  whom  from  being 

'  «^  a  part  ye  have  broken  off,  as  it  were,  from  the 

«^  body  of  the  people,  and  made  a  country  of  your 

**  own,  and  a  republic  peculiar  to  yourfelves;  if 

*?  any  one  of  thefe  Ihoulc^  inform  you  that  his  houfe 

<*  wa^  furrounded  by  an  armed  band  of  flaves,  ye 

"  would  think  that  ye  ought  to  go  to  his  affiftance. 

"  And  was  the  fupremely  good  and  great  Jupiter, 

*'  when  hemmed  round  by  the  arms  of  exiles  and 

"  flaves,unworthy  of  any  human  aid  ?  Yet  thefe  men 

"  expect  to  be  held  facred  and  inviolable,  who  cf- 

*<  teem  not  the  gods  thcmfclves  as  either  facred  or 

"  inviolable. 
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^  "  inviolable.  But  it  fcems,  contaminated  as  ye  are 
*'  with  the  guilt  of  your  offences  againft  gods  and 
Y.RT294.  '*  men,  ye  give  out  that  ye  will  carry  through  your 
ii..c.45>  «  Jaw,  before  the  end  of  this  year.  It  would  dicn, 
"indeed,  be  an  unfortunate  day  to  the  ftate,  on 
<*  which  I  was  created  conful,  much  more  fo,  than 
*^  that  on  which  the  conful  Valerius  perifhed,  if  ye 
*«  iliould  carry  it.  Now,firft  of  all,'*  faid  he,  «  Ro- 
"  mans,  my  colleague  and  I  intend  to  march  the 
*«  legions  againft  the  Volfcians  and  -Squans.  I  know 
<*  not  by  what  fatality  we  find  the  gods  more  propi- 
"  tious,  while  we  are  employed  in  war  than  during 
"  peace.  How  great  the  danger  from  thofe  nations 
"  would  have  been  if  they  had  known  that  the  Ca- 
««  pitol  wa^  in  the  poffeffion  of  exiles,  it  is  better 
"  that  we  Ihould  conjefture  from  the  paft,  than  feel 
**  from  experience." 

XX.  The  conful's  difcou^fe  had  a  confiderabic 
cfteft  on  the  commons:  the  patricians  recovering 
their  fpirits,  looked  on  the  commonwealth  as  re- 
ilored  to  its  proper  ftate.  The  other  conful,  (hew- 
ing more  fpirit  in  promoting  than  in  forming  a  de- 
fign,  readily  allowed  his'  colleague  to  take  the  lead, 
in  the  preparatory  proceedings  on  fo  weighty  an  af- 
fair ;  but  in  the  execution  of  the  plan,  claimed  to 
himfelf  a  (liarc  of  the  confular  duties.  The  tribunes 
then  mocking  the  conful's  declarations  as  iniprac- 
•  ticable,  proceeded  to  afk,  "  by  what  means  the  con- 
*<  fuls  would  be  enabled  to  lead  out  an  army,  whca 
<*  no  one  v/ould  fuftcr  them  to  make  a.  levy  ?"  To 
this  Quintius  replied,  "  We  have  no  occafion  for  a 

levy,  becaufe  when  Publius  Valerius  gave  arms 
•*  to  the  commons,  for  the  recovery  of  the  Capitol, 
"  -they  all  took  an  oath  to  him,  that  they  would  af- 
"  fcmble  on  an  order  from  the  conful,  and  would 
«  not  depart  without  his  permiffion.  We  therefore 
"  publilh  our  orders,  that  every  one  of  you  who 
**  have  taken  the  oath,  attend  to-morrow,  under 

"  arms. 


<c 
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**  arms,  at  the  lake  RcgiUus."  The  tribunes  then  Book 
began  to  cavil,  and  alleged,  that  "  the  people  were  ^  ^1  ji 
**  abfolved  of  that  obligation,  bccaufe  Quintius  was  y.r.  »94- 
*^  in  a  private  ftation,  at  the  time  when  the  oath  ®'  ^*  ^^^* 
«  was  taken/*  But  that  difrcgard  of  the  gods, 
which  prevails  in  the  prefent  age,  had  not  then 
taken  place ;  nor  did  every  one,  by  his  own  inter-* 
pretations,  accommodate  oaths^  and  the  laws,  to  his 
|>articular  views,  but  rather  adapted  his  praftice  to 
them.  The  tribunes,  therefore,  finding  no  hope  of 
fucoeedihg  in  their  oppofition,  on  that  ground,  en- 
deavoured to  delay  the  mafcrhing  of  the  troops;  and 
in  this  they  were  the  more  eameft,  becaufe  a  report 
had  fpread,  that  orders  had  been  given  for  the  au- 
gurs alfo  to  attend  at  the  lake  Regillus,  and  that  a 
place  {hould  be  confecrated  by  aUgury*  in  which  th^ 
people  might  tranfaA  bufihefe  with  the  benefit  of 
aufpices,  in  order  that  any  meafures  enaftcd  at  Rome 
through  means  of  the  violence  of  the  tribunes,  might 
be  repealed  in  an  aflcmbly  held  there.  Every  one, 
it  was  faid,  would  vote  there,  juft  as  the  conful** 
chofe;  for  at  any  greater  diftance  from  the  city,  thaa 
that  of  a  mile,  there  was  no  appeal :  and  even  (hould" 
the  tribitties  come  thither,  they  would,  among  th« 
crowd  of  the  other  citizens,  be  fubjeft  to  the  con- 
fulal-  authority. "  This  alarmed  them.  But  what  dif- 
turbed  their  minds  with  the  ftrongeft  apprehenfions 
was,  that  Quintius  ufed  frequently  to  fay,  that  **  he 
"  would  not  hold  an  election  of  confuls :  that  the 
*^  diftemper  of  the  ftate  was  not  fuch  as  could  be 
"  flopped  by  the  ufual  remedies :  that  the  common- 
"  wealth  flood  in  need  of  a  didlator,  in  order  that 
*'  any  perfon  who  ftiouW  ftir  one  flcp  towards  raifing 
"  difturbances  in  the  ftate,  might  feel,  that  the 
**  power  of  that  magiftrate  was  above  an  appeal." 

XXI.  The  fenate  was  fitting  in  the  Capitol;  thi- 
ther came  the  tribunes,  attended  by  the  commons,^ 
who  were  full  of  perplexity  and  fear :  the  populace, 

with 
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BOOK  with'loud  clamours,  implored  the  protcAion,  at  one 
^1'  _j.  time,  of  the  confuls,  at  another  of  the  fcnate;  yet 
Y.R.  294..  they  could  not  prevail  on  the  conful  to  recede  from 
B.c.45».  his  rcfolution,  until  the  tribunes  promifcd  that  they 
would  be  dircSed  by  the  fenate.  The  conful  then 
laid  before  the  fenate  the  demand  of  the  tribunes  and 
commons,  and  it  was  decreed,  that  "  the  tribunes 
"  fhould  not  introduce  the  law  during  that  year ; 
«  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  confuls  (hould 
"  not  lead  out  the  troops  from  the  city.  For  the 
*'  time  to  come,  it  was  the  judgment  of  the  fenate, 
*'  that  re-ele6ting  the  lame  magiftrates,  and  rc-ap- 
*'  pointing  the  fame  tribunes,  was  injurious  to  the 
"  intcreft  of  the  commonwealth."  The  confuls 
conformed  to  the  decilions  of  the  fenate ;  but  the 
tribunes,  notwithftanding  the  remonftranccs  of  the 
conl'uls,  were  re-appointed.  The  fenate  likewife, 
not  to  yield  to  the  commons  in  any  particular,  on 
their  fide,  wilhed  to  re-ele6t  Lucius  Quintius  conful. 
On  no  pccafion  during  the  whole  year,  did  the  con- 
ful exert  himfelf  with  more  warmth,  "  Can  I  won- 
^'  dcr,'*  faid  he,  "  confcript  fathers,  if  your  autho* 
"  rity  is  lighdy  regarded  among  the  commons  ?  ye 
"  youriclves  deprive  it  of  its  weight.  For  inftance, 
"  bccaufc  the  commons  have  broken  through  a  de- 
"  crce  of  the  fenate,  with  rcfpeft  to  the  re-eleftion 
"  of  magiftrates,  ye  wilh  to  break  through  it  alfo, 
"  left  ye  (hould  fall  (hort  of  the  populace  in  heady 
"  rafnnefsi  as  if  fupcriority  of  power  in  the  ftate 
"  confitted  in  fuperior  degrees  of  inconftancy  and 
"  irregularity ;  tor  it  is,  certainly,  an  inftance  of 
"  greater  inconftancy  and  irregularity,  for  us  to 
"  counteract  our  own  decrees  and  refolutions,  than 
"  thofc  of  others.  Go  on,  confcript  fathers,  to 
<^  imitate  the  inconfiderate  multitude  -,  and  ye,  who 
"  ought  to  (hew  an  example  to  the  reft,  rather  fol- 
**  low  the  fteps  of  others  in  a  wrong  courfe,  than 
<«  guide  them  by  your  example  into  the  right  one. 
««  But  let  me  not  imitate  the  tribunes,  nor.  fufter 

''  myfclf 
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*'  myfelf  to  be  declared  conful,  in  contradiftiort  to  ^  o  o  k 
*'  the  decree  of  the  fcnate.     And  you,  Caius  Clau-  .    _  '^ 
*^  dius,  I  exhort,  that  you,  on  your  part,  rcftrain  y.r.  194. 
*'  the  Roman  people  from  this  licentioufncfs ;  and  ^•C.45»» 
*'  be  perfuaded,  that,  on  my  part,  I  fhall  regard  your 
"  conduft  therein  in  fuch  a  light,  that  I  flialj  not 
"  confider  you  as  obftrufting  my  attainment  of  ho- 
"  nour,  but  as  augmenting  the  glory  of  my  refufal, 
"  and  protefting  me  againft  the  ignominy  which  I 
*'  fhould  incur,  by  being  re-ele6ted."     They  then 
iffued  their  joint  order§,  that  "  no  perfon  fhould  vote 
"  for  Lucius  Quintius  being  conful ;  and,  that,  if  any 
"  one  did,  they  would  not  allow  fuch  vote." 

XXII.  The  confuk  elc<5ked  were  Quintus  Fabius  Y.  R.295. 
Vibulanus  a  third  time,  and  Lucius  Cornelius  Ma-  ^'  ^*  ♦^7- 
lugincnfis.     The  general  furvey  was  performed  that 
year.     The  luftrum  could  not  be  clofcd,  confiftently 
with  the  rules  of  religion,  on  account  of  the  Capitol 
having  been  taken  and  the  conful  flain.    In' the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  in  which  Quintus  Fabius  and 
Lucius  Cornelius  were  confuls,  various  difturbances 
arofe.     The  tribunes  excited  commotions  among  the 
commons.     The  Latines  and  Hernicians  gave  in- 
formation of  a  formidable  war  being  commenced  by 
the  Volfcians  and  -flEquans ;  that  the  legions  of  the 
Volfcians  were  at  Antium;   and  that  there  were 
ftrong  apprehenfions  of  that  colony  itfclf  revolting. 
With  difficulty  the  tribunes  were  prevailed  on  to 
allow  the  bufmefs  of  the  war  to  be  firft  attended  to. 
The  confiils  then  divided  the  provinces  between 
them :  Fabius  was  appointed  to  march  the  legions 
to  Antium,  Cornelius  to  remain  at  Kome,  for  the 
proteftion  of  the  city,  in  cafe  any  party  of  the  ene- 
my, as  was  the  practice  of  the  ^quans,  fhould  come 
to  make  depredations.    The  Hernicians  and  Latines 
were  ordered  to  fupply  a  number  of  men  in  con- 
formity to  the  treaties  -,  and  of  the  army,  two  parts 
were  cpmpofcd  of  the  allies^  the  third  confided  of 

Mtives. 
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BOOK  nativ^cs.     The  allies  arriving  on  the  day  appointed, 


the  conful  encamped  outfide  the  Capuan  gate ;  and, 
V.R.  «9^.  after  purifying  the  army,  marched  from  thence  to 
*•  C-  4i7>  Antium,  artd  fat  down  at  a  fmail  diftancc  fiom  the 
rity,  and  the  poft  occupied  by  the  enemy  >  where 
the  Volfcians,  not  daring  to  rifle  an  engagement, 
bccaufe  the  troops  from  the  iEquans  had  not  yet 
arrived,  endeavoured  to  fcrecn  thcmfelves  within 
trenches,  fo  that  they  might  not  be  compelled  to 
fight,  Fabius,  next  day,  forming  his  troops,  not 
in  one  body,  compofed  of  his  countrymen  and  the 
allies  intermixed,  but  in  three  feparate  bodies,  con- 
lifting  of  the  three  fevcral  nations,  farroiindcd  the 
rampart  of  the  enemy ;  he  himfclf  was  in  the  centre, 
\^ith  the  Roman  legions  :  he  ordered  all  to  look  for 
the  fignals  from  thence,  in  order  that  the  allies  and 
he  might  begin  the  aftion  at  the  fame-timc,  and  alfo 
retire  together,  if  he  flbould  found  a  retreat :  in  the 
rear  of  each  divifion,  he  alfo  placed  their  own  ca- 
valry. 'Having  thus  furroundcd  the  camp,  he  af- 
faulted  it  in  three  different  places,  and  preffing  them 
vigoroufly  on  every  fide,  beat  down  the  Volfcians 
from  the  rampart,  who  were  unable  to  withftand  his 
force :  then  advancing  within  the  fortifications,  he 
drove  them  before  him,  in  confufion  and  difmay> 
towards  one  fide,  and  at  length  compelled  them  to 
abandon  the  camp*  After  which,  the  cavalry,  who 
could  not  eafily  have  paffed  over  the  rampart,  and 
had  hitherto  ftood  as  fpeftators  of  the  fight,  coming 
up  with  them,  as  they  fled  in  diforder,  in  the  open 
plain,  and  making  great  havoc  of  their  difmayed 
'  troops,  enjoyed  a  (hare  in  the  honour  of  the  vidory. 
The  number  of  flain,  both  within  the  camp  and  oft 
the  outfide  of  the  fortifications,  was  great,  but  the 
fpoil  was  much  greater  in  proportion  j  for  the  ene- 
my were  fcarcely  able  to  carry  off  their  arms,  awl 
their  army  had  been  entirely  dcftroyed,  if  the  woods 
had  not  covered  them  in  their  flight. 

4  XXIIL   DVrinc 
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XXIIL  During  thefe  tranfaftions  at  Antium,  ^  ^^^  k: 
the  iEquans,  fending  forward  the  main  ftrength  of .  —  -  _j 
their  youth,  furprizcd  the  citadel  of  Tufculum  by  Y.R.  295. 
night;  and,  with  the  reft  of  their  army,- fat  down>  B.c\4S7* 
at  a  little  diftance  from  the  walls  of  that  town,  for 
the  purpofe  of  dividing  the  force  of  their  enemies. 
Intelligence  of  this  being  carried  to  Rome,  and  from 
Rome  to  the  camp  at  Antium,  the  Romans  were  not 
lefs  deeply  afFccled,  than  if  they  had  been  told  that 
the  Capitol  was  taken.  Their  obligations  to  the 
Tufculans  were  fo  recent,  and  the  very  fimilarity  of 
the  danger  feemed  to  demand  a  requital,  in  kind,  of  • 
the  aid  which  they  had  received.  Fabius,  negledting 
every  other  bufinefs,  having  haftily  conveyed  the 
fpoils  from  the  camp  to  Antium,  and  left  a  fmall 
garrifon  there,  haftened  to  Tufculum  by  forced 
marches ;  the  foldiers  were  allowed  to  carry  nothing 
but  their  ajrms,  and  what  food  they  had  ready 
dreflcd ;  the  conful  Cornelius  fent  fupplies  of  pro- 
vifion  from  Rome.  The  troops  found  employment 
at  Tufculum  for  feveral  months ;  with  one  half  of 
the  army,  the  conful  befieged  the  camp  of  the 
-ffiquans;  the  other  he  gave  to  the  Tufculans  to 
cfFcdt  the  recovery  of  the  citadel.  They  never 
could  have  made  their  way  into  it  by  force  i  famine 
compelled  the  enemy  to  give  it  up-:  when  they  were 
reduced  to  that  extremity,  the  Tufculans  fent  them 
all  under  the  yoke,  unarmed  and  naked.  As  they 
were  attempting,  by  an  ignominious  flight,  to  make 
their  efcape,  the  Roman  conful  overtook  them  at 
Algidum,  jyid  put  every  man  of  them  to  the  fword*  — 
After  this  fuccefs,  he  led  back  his  army  to  a  place 
called  Columen,  where  he  pitched  his  camp.  The 
other  conful  alfo,  the  city  being  no  longer  in  danger, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  marched  out  from 
Rom^.  Thus  the  two  confuls  entering  the  enemy's 
territories,  on  different  fides,  vied  eagerly  with  each 
other  in  making  depredations,  the  one  on  the  Vol^ 
fcians,  the  btjicr  on  the  iEquans.  I  find,  in  many 
VOL.  r.  s  writers. 
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fi  ^r?  ^  writers,  that  tlic  people  of  Antium  revolted  th» 
>  ;-^._f  year,  that  Lucius  Cornelius,  codTuI,  concluded  the 
Y.R.  «95.  war  againft  them,  and  took  their  city.  I  cannot 
B.C. 457.  venture  to  affirm  this  as  certain,   becaufe  in  the 

earlier  writers  there  is  no  mention^  of  Aich  a  o^nf- 

aftion. 

XXIV.  No  fooner  was  this  war  brought  to  a 
cpnctufion,  than  a  tribunitran  war  at  home  alarmed 
the  fcnate.  The  tribunes  exclaimed,  that  "  the  dc- 
<^  taining  the  troops  abroUd  was  a  mere  artifice,  cal- 
"  culated  to  fruftrate  the  proceedings  refpefting  the 
«  law.  But  that  they  were  determined,  neverthe- 
"  lefs,  to  go  through  with  the  bufinefs  which  they 
"  had  undertaken."  However,  Publius  Lucretius^ 
prsefeft  of  the  city,  managed  matters  fo,  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  tribunes  were  poftponed  until  the 
arrival  of  the  confuls.  There  arofe  alfo  a  new  caufe 
of  commotion :  Aulus  Cornelius  and  Quintus  Ser- 
vilius,  quaeftors,  commenced  a  profecution  againft 
Marcus  Volfcius,  for  having  manifeftly  given  falfc 
evidence  againft  Caefo :  for  a  difcovery  hid  been 
made,  fupportcd  by  many  proofs,  both  that  the  bro- 
ther of  Volfcius,  from  the  time  when  he  was  firft 
taken  ill,  liad  not  only  never  appeared  in  public,  but 
that  he  never  rofe  from  his  fick  bed,  where  he  died 
of  a  lingering  diforder,  which  lafted  many  months ; 
and  alfo,  that,  at  the  time  when  the  witneis  had 
charged  the  fadt  to  have  been  committed,  Csefo  had 
not  been  fecn  at  Rome.  Thofe  who  had  ferved  in 
the  army  with  him  alfo  affirmed  that  he,  at  that 
time,  regularly  attended  in  his  poft  along  with  them^ 
without  having  once  obtained  leave  of  abfence. 
Many  in  private  ftations  challenged  Volfcius,  in 
their  own  names,  to  abide  the  decifion  of  the  judge  *^ 

content 

^  At  tlie  praetors  could  not  attend  the  trial  of  every  caufe,  they  aU 

ways  had  a  litt  of  ucifons  properly  qualified,  called  '  judices  felcAii* 

out  of  whofe  numbrri  as  occasion  required,  they  delegated  Judges  to 

,  aft  in  their  ftead*    Thefc  felcft  judges  were  chofen  in  an  aUembly  of 

the 
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content  to  fubmit  to  the  penalty,  if  they  fliould  fail  ^  ^^^  ^ 
in  proof.  And  as  he  did  not  dare  to  ftai^d  the  trial,  .  '  j 
all  thefe  circumftances  concurring  together,  made  Y.R.  »ts. 
people  entertain  no  more  doubt  of  the  condenuiation  ^•^•457» 
of  Volfcius,  than  they  had  of  Csefo's,  after  Volfcius 
had  given  his  teftimony.  The  bufinefs,  however, 
was  put  a  ftop  to  by  the  tribunes,  who  declared,  that 
they  Would  not  fufFer  the  quseftors  to  hold  an  aflcm- 
bly  on  the  bufinefs  of  the  profccution,  until  one  was 
fii^  held  on  that  of  the  law ;  and  thus  both  affairs 
were  deferred  to  the  arrival  of  the'  confuls.  When 
thefe  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  with  their  vido- 
rious  army,  filence  being  obferved  with  relpcdb  to 
the  law,  people  from  thence  imagined  that  the  tri- 
bunes were  ftruck  with  fear;  but  they,  diredting 
their  views  to  the  tribunefhip,  for  the  fourth  rime, 
it  being  now  the  latter  end  ofthe  year,  had  changed 
the  direftion  of  their  efforts,  from  the  promoting  of 
the  law,  to  canvaffing  for  the  eleftion.  And  al- 
though the  confuls  ftruggled  againft  the  continuing 
of  that  office  in  the  fame  hands,  with  no  lefs  earneft-  * 

ncfs  than  if  the  aft  had  been  propofed  for  the  purpofe 
of  leffening  their  own  dignity,  yet  the  tribunes  got 
the  better  in  the  contcft.  '  The  fame  year,  on  their 
peddon,  peace  was  granted  to  the  iEquans.  The 
furvey  which  had  been  begim  in  the  former  year, 
was  now  finifhcd,  and  the  luftrum  clofcd,  which  was 

tbe  tribes,  five  out  of  each  tribe ;  and  the  pretor,  according  to  the  . 
importance  or  tUe  difficulty  of  the  catife  in  difpute,  appointed  one  or 
more  of  them  to  try  it.  This  office  was,  at  firfi,  cpnnned  to  the  le- 
natora  j  but  was,  afterwards,  transferred  to  the  knights ;  and  was,  at 
different  times,  held  fometimes,  by  one  of  thefe  bodies,  fometimcs  by 
the  other,  and  fometimes,  in  common  between  them  both.  The  ufuaL 
method  of  proceeding  was  this;  the  plaintiff  either  named  the  jodge^ 
before  whom  he  fummoned  the  defendant  to  appear,  which  was  termed 

*  ferre  judicem;^  or  he  left  the  nomination  to  the  defendant,  *  ut  ju* 
'  dicem  dtceret,*  and  when  they  had  agreed  on  the  judge,  *  quum  judicem 

*  conveniflfet,*  they  pre(ented  a  joint  petition  to  the  prsetor,  praying 
that  he  would  appoint,  *  ut  daret,*  that  perion  to  try  the  caufe;  and» 
at  the  fame  ti«ne,  they  bound  themfelves  to  pay  a  certain  fum  of  mo« 
ney,  the  plaintiff,  '  ni  ita  eilist,*  if  he  fliould  not  eftabliQi  his  charge) 
the  defendant,  if  he  &ould  not  acquit  himfelf, 

s  2  the 
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B  o  o  K  the  tenth  from  the  founding  of  the  city.     The  num- 

.  —^_r  ber  of  citizens  rated,  was  one  hundred  and  thirty- 

Y.R.  195.  two  thoufand  four  hundred  arvd  nine.  '  The  conluls 

B.C.  457-  acquired  great  glory  this  year,    both  at  home  and 

in  war:  for  they  eftablifhed  peace  abroad,  and,  at 

home,  though  the  ftate  enjoyed  not  perfect  concord, 

yet  the  diffcnfions  were  lefs  violent  than  at  other 

times. 

Y.R.  29$.  XXV.  Lucius  Minucius  and  Caius  Nautlus,  who 
B.  C.  +56.  ^^YC  next  elcdled  confuls,  found  on  their  hands  the 
two  caufcs  in  difpute,  which  lay  over  from  the  laft 
year.  The  confuls  obftruded  the  pafiing  of  the  law, 
and  the  tribunes  the  trial  of  Volfcius,  with  equal  de- 
»  grees  of  aftivity.  But  the  new  quseftors  were  pof- 
fcfled  of  greater  ix)wer  and  influence.  Together 
with  Marcus  Valerius,  fon  of  Manius  Valerius, 
grandfon  of  Volefus,  Titus  Quintius  Capitoljaus, 
who  had  been  thrice  conful,  was  quceftor.  Although 
Caefo  could  not  be  thereby  reftorcd  to  the  Quintian 
family,  and,  in  him,  the  mod  valuable  of  its  young 
men,  to  the  ftate,  yet  v/ich  an  animofity  dictated  by 
juftice  and  duty,  he  profccuted  the  falfe  witnefs,  by 
whofe  means  an  innocent  perfon  had  been  deprived 
of  the  liberty  of  making  his  defence.  The  tribunes, 
and  particularly  Virginius,  endeavouring  to  procure 
the  pafling  of  their  law,  the  confuls  were  allowed  the 
» fpacc  of  two  months  to  examine  it,  on  condition, 
that  when  they  Ihould  have  informed  the  people  of 
the  dangerous  defigns  which  were  concealed  under 
•  the  propofitions  which  it  contained,  they  would  then 
allow  them  to  give  their  votes  on  it.  -This  refpitc  of 
proceedings  being  acceded  to,  rendered  matters 
quiet  in  the  city.  But  the  ^quans  did  not  allow 
them  long  to  enjoy  reft ;  for,  violating  the  league 
,  which  had  been  made  the  preceding  year  with  the 
Romans,  they  conferred  the  chief  command  on 
Gracchus  Cloelius,  a  man  at  that  time  of  by  far  the 
greateft  confequence  among  them  i  and,  headed  by 

him. 
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him,  carried  hoftile  depredations  into  the  diftrifl:  of  ^  ^^  ^ 
Lavici;  from  thence  into  thatof  Tufculum;  and  then,  ^_— ^-'^ 
loaded  with  booty,  pitched  their  camp  at  Algidum.  Y.R.  »96- 
To' that  camp  came  Quintus  Fabius,  Publius  Vo-  B..c.45<»* 
lumnius,  and  Aulus  Poftumius,  ambaffadors  from 
Rome,  to  complain  of  injuries,  and  demand  redrefs, 
in  conformity  to  the  treaty^  The  general  of  the 
^quans  bade  them  deliver  to  that  oak  whatever 
meflage  they  had  from  the  Roman  fcnate,  while  he 
Ihould  attend  to  other  bufinefs :  a  very  large  oak- 
tree  hung  over  the  pra^torium,  and  under  its  (hade 
afforded  a  pleafant  feat :  to  this,  one  of  the  ambaf- 
fadors, as  he  was  going  away,  replied,  "  Let  both 
"  that  confccratcd  oak,  and  all  the  gods  in  being, 
"  bear  witncfs,  that  the  treaty  has  been  broken  by 
"  you,  and  fo  favour  both  our  complaints  at  prcfent, 
"  and  our  arms  hereafter,  as  we  avenge  the  violated 
*'  rights,  of  gods  and  men/'  On  the  return  of  the 
ambaffadors  to  Rome,  the  fenate  ordered  one  of  the 
confuls  to  lead  an  army  to  Algidum  againft  Gracchus; 
and  gave  to  the  other,  as  his  province,  the  ravaging 
the  territories  of  the  ^quans.  The  tribunes,  ac- 
cording to  their  ufual  cuftom,  obftrudtcd  the  levy, 
and  might,  perhaps,  have  effeftually  prevented  it, 
but  that  a  new  and  fuddcn  alarm  excited  ftrongcr 
apprehenfions  of  danger. 

XXVI.  A  VERY  large  body  of  Sabines,  fpreading 
hoftile  dcvaftations,  advanced  almoft  to  the  walls  of 
the  city.  The  fields  were  defolated,  and  the  city 
ftruck  with  terror.  The  commons  then  cheerfully 
rook  arms,  while  the  tribunes  in  vain  attempted  to 
diffuade  them.  Two  large  armies  were  raifed. 
Nautius  led' one  againft  the  Sabines,  and,  pitching 
his  camp  at  Eretum,  by  detaching  fmall  parties, 
cff)ecially  on  incurfions  by  night,  he  caufed  fuch  de- 
folation  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  that,  compared 
to  it,  the  Roman  territories  feemed  untouched  by 
an  enemy.  Minucius  neither  met  the  fame  fuc- 
i  S3  ccfs. 
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BOOK  ccfs,  nor  ftiowcd  the  lame  ability  in  the  condu<5t  o( 
^^1  _r  his  bufinefs :  for,  having  encamped  at  a  little  dif- 
Y.R.a96.  tance  from  the  enemy,  without  having  felt  any 
ikC.  4-5^'  confidcrable  lofs,  he  kept  his  men,  through  fear, 
confined  within  the  trenches :  when  the  enemy  pcr- 
*  ceived  this,   they  affumed  new  boldnefs  from  the 

other's  fears,  and  made  an  al&ult  on  the  camp  by 
night ;  but  finding,  that,  by  open  force,  they  were 
not  likely  to  fucceed,  they  began,  next  day,  to  in- 
clofe  it  by  lines  of  circumvallation :  before  this  work 
could  be  completed,  and  the  paffes  thereby  entirely 
fhut  up,  five  horfemen  were  difpatched,  who,  mak- 
ing their  way  between  the  enemy's  pofts^  brought 
intelligence  to  Rome,  that  the  conful  and  his  army 
were  befieged.     Nothing  could  have  happened  fo 
vnexpefted,  or  fo  contrary  to  people's  hopes ;  and 
the  fright  and  confternation,  in  confequencc  of  it, 
were  not  lefe  than  if  the  enemy  were  laying  fiege  to 
the  city,  inftead  of  the  camp.     They  fcnt  for  the 
conful  Nautius,  and  not  fuppofing  him  capable  of 
*  affording  them  fufficient  proteftion,  refolved  that  a 
didtator  fhould  be  appointed  to  extricate  them  from 
this  diftrcfs,  and  Lucius  Quintius  Cincinnatus  was 
accordingly  appointed,  with  unanimous  approbation. 
Here,   they  may  receive  inftruftion,  who  defpife 
every  qualification  which  man  can  poffefs,  in  com- 
parifon  with  riches;  and  who  think,  that  high  ho- 
nours and  diftinguiftied  merit  muft  neceflarily  be 
confined  to  thole  who  enjoy  an  abundant  affluence 
of  wealth.     Lucius  Quintius,  the  fole  hope  of  the 
.     people,  and  of  the  empire  of  Rome,  cultivated  a 
farm  of  four  acres,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Tiber, 
now  called  the  Quintian  meadows,  oppofite  to  the 
very  fpot  where  the  dock-yard  ftands.     There,  he 
was  found  by  the  deputies,  either  leaning  on  a  ilake, 
in  a  ditch  which  he  was  making,  or  ploughing  j  i^ 
fome  work  of  husbandry  he  was  certainly  employed. 
After  mutual  falutations,  and  wiflies  "  that  it  migh^ 
•*  be  happy  both  to  him  and  the  commonwcakh," 

he 
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he  was  requeftcd  to  "  put  on  his  gown,  and  hear  a  ®  ^^  ^ 
**  mcffagc  from  the  fcnacc."  Surprized,  and  aflc- «_  ^'^ 
tng  if  "  all  was  well?*'  he  bade  his  wife  Racilia  y.r.  ^^s. 
bring  out  his  gown,  quickly,  from  the  cottage  1  ^'  ^*  +5^' 
when  he  had  put  it.  on,  after  wiping  off  the  fweat 
and  duft,  he  came  forward  towards  them ;  then  the 
deputies  congratulated  him,  and  faluted  him  dila- 
tor ;  requeftcd  his  prefcnce  in  the  city,  and  informed 
him  of  the  alarming  fltuation  of  the  army :  a  veiTel 
had  been  prepared  for  Quintius  by  order  of  govern- 
ment, and,  on  his  landing  at  the  other  fide,  he  was 
received  by  his  three  fons,  who  came  out  to  meet 
him  i  then  by  his  other  relations  and  friends,  and 
afterwards  by  the  greater  part  of  the  patricians. 
Surrounded  by  this  numerous  attendance,  and  the 
lidtors  marching  before  him,  he  was  conduded  to 
his  rcfidcnce.  The  plebeians,  too,  ran  together  from 
all  quarters;  but  they  were  far  from  beholding 
Quintius  with  equal  pleafure,  for  they  thought  the 
powers  annexed  to  that  ofEce  too  unlimited,  and  the 
man  himfelf  more  arbitrary,  even  than  the  office. 
During  that  night,  no  farther  fteps  were  taken  than 
(o  poft  watches  ^n  the  city. 

XXVII.  Next  day,  the  didator  coming  into  the 
Forum  before  it  was  light,  named  Lucius  Tarqui- 
cius  matter  of  the  horfe  5  he  was  of  a  patrician  fa- 
mily, but  though,  by  rcalbn  of  the  narrownefs  of 
bis  circumftanccs,  he  had  fcrved  among  the  foot, 
yet  he  was  accounted  by  many  degrees  the  firft,  in 
military  merit,  among  all  the  young  men  of  Rome. 
Attended  by  his  matter  of  the  horfe,  he  came  to  the 
affembly  of  the  people,  proclaimed  a  ceflation  of 
civil  bufinefs,  ordered  the  Ihops  to  be  (hut  in  all 
parts  of  the  city,  and  that  no  one  ihould  attend  to 
^ny  private  affairs  -,  then  iffucd  orders  that  all  who 
were  of  the  military  age  Ihould  attend,  under  arms, 
in  the  field  of  Mars,  before  fun-fct,  with  viduals 
for  five  days,  ready  dreffed,  and  twelve  palifades 
each  i  and  that  thofc  whofc  age  rendered  them  unfit 
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^  %?  ^  ^^^  fcrvice,  (hould  drefs  vlAuals  for  the  foldiers  who 
«  -''  lived  near,  them,  while  they  were  preparing  their 
Y.R.  196.  arms,  and  procuring  palifade^.  Immediately,  the 
B.  C.456.  yQuy^g  nien  ran  different  ways  to  look  for  palifades ; 
wherever  each  could  find  them  fooneft,  he  took 
them  ;  none  of  them  were  hindered,  and  they  all  at- 
tended pundlually  according  to  the  diftator's  order. 
The  troops  being  then  formed  in  fuch  order  as  was 
not  only  proper  for  a  niiarch,  but  for  an  engagement 
alfo,  if  occafion  (hould  require  it,  the  diftator  fct  out 
at  the  head  of  the  legions,  and  the  matter  of  the  horfe 
at  the  head  of  his  cavalry.  In  both  bodies  fuch  ex- 
hortations were  ufed,  as  the  junfture  required ;  that 
^'  they  (hould  quicken  their  pace  ;  that  there  was  a 
•*  necelTity  for  expedition,  in  order  to  reach  the 
«  enemy  in  the  night ;  that  the  Roman  conful  and 
<'  his  army  were  befieged ;  that  this  was  the  third 
«^  day  of  their  being  invefted ;  that  no  one  could  tell 
««  what  any  one  night  or  day  might  produce  ;  that 
*'  the  iffue  of  the  greateft  affairs  often  depended  on  a 
"  moment  of  time."  The  men  too,  to  gratify  their 
leaders,  called  to  each  other,  "  ftandard  bearer,  ad- 
<^  vance  quicker ;  foldiers,  follow."  At  midnight, 
they  arrived  at  Algidum,  and,  when  they  found 
themfelv^s  near  the  enemy,  halted. 

XXVIJI,  The  diftator  then,  having  rode  about, 
and  examined,  as  well  as  'he  could  in  the  night, 
the  fnuation  and  form  of  the  enemy's-  camp, 
commanded  the  tribunes  of  the  foldiers  to  give 
orders,  that  the  baggage  (hould  be  thrown  toge- 
ther in  one  place ;  and  then  that  the  foldiers,  with 
their  arms  and  palifades,  (hould  return  into  the 
ranks:  thefe  orders  were  executed;  and  then,  in 
the  Tame  order  in  wliich  they  had  marched,  be 
drew  the  whole  army  in  a  Ibng  column  round  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  and  ordered  that  on  the  fignal 
being  given,  they  (hould  all  raife  a  fliout,  and  that 
on  the  Ihout  being  raifed,  every  man  (hould  throw 
up  a  trench  in  front  of  his  poft,  and  fix  his  palifades. 

As 
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As  foon  as  thefe  orders  were  communicated  and  the  ^  ^^  ^ 
fignal  given,  the  foldiers  performed  what  they  were  .  -^ '  _f 
commanded:  the  fhout  refounded  on  every  fide  of  Y.R. »96. 
the  enemy,  and  reaching  beyond  their  camp,  was  ^'^'  ^^^* 
heard  in  that  of  the  conful,  exciting  terror  in  the 
one,  and  the  greateft  joy  in  the  other.  The  Ro- 
mans obferving  to  each  other  with  exultation,  that 
this  was  the  fhout  of  their  countrymen,  and  that 
afliilance  was  at  hand,  took  courage,  and  from  their 
watch-guards  and  outpofts  threatened  the  enemy. ' 
The  conful  declared,  that  "  they  ought  not  to  lofe 
*«  time,  for  that  fhout  was  a  fignal,  not  only,  that 
*^  their  friends  were  arrived,  but  that  they  had  entered 
*'  upon  aftion ;  and  they  might  take  it  for  granted, 
"  that  the  camp  of  the  enemy  was  by  this  time  at- 
'^  tacked  on  the  outfide."  He  therefore  ordered  his 
men  to  take  arrps,  and  follow  him;  thefe  falling 
on  the  enemy  before  it  was  light,  gave  notice  by 
a  (liout  to  the  didlator's  legions,  that  on  their  fide 
alfo  the  aftion  was  begun.  The  iEquans  were  now 
preparing  meafures  to  hinder  themfelves  from  being 
furrounded  with  works  3  when  being  attacked  by.the 
enemy  within,  they  were  obliged,  left  a  pafTagc 
might  be  forced  through  the  midft  of  their  camp, 
to  turn  their  attention  from  thofe  employed  in  the 
works,  to  the  others  on  the  infide,  who  afTailed  them 
with  arms,  and  thus  left  the  former  at  leifure,  through 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  to  finifh  the  works,  and 
the  fight  with  the  conful  continued  until  day  appear- 
ed. At  the  break  of  day,  they  were  entirely  en- 
compafTcd  by  the  di(5lator's  works,  and  while  they 
were  hardly  able  to  fupport  the  fight  againft  one  ar- 
my, their  trenches  were  afFaulted  by  Quintius's 
troops,  who  inftantly,  on  completing  their  work,  had 
returned  to  their  arms.  Thus  they  found  themfelves 
obliged  to  encounter  a  new  enerny,  and  the  former 
never  flackened  the  vigour  of  their  attack.  Being 
fo  clofely  prefled  bv  danger  on  every  fide,  inftead  of 
fighting,  they  had  rccourfe  to  entreaties,  bcfecching^ 

the 
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BOOK  the  dictator  on  one  fide,  and  the  conful  on  the  other. 

TIT 

y ,  v^ ',  _f  to  be  content  with  the  vidlory  without  their  entire 
Y.R.196.  deftruftion,  and  to  permit  them  to  retire  without 
B.C,  458*  arms.   By  the  conful  they  were  referred  to  the  dida- 
tor^  and  he^   highly  incenled  againft  them,  added 
ignominy  to  their  defeat.  He  ordered  their  general 
Gracchus  Cloeliusj  and    the  other  leaders,  to  be 
brought  to  him  in  chains^  and  the  town  of  Corbiota 
be  evacuated ;  then  told  them,  that  ^^  he  wanted  not 
"  the  blood  of  the  -^uans  5  thit  they  were  at  liberty 
*•  to  depart;  but  he  would  fend  them  under  the  yoke, 
<*  asan  acknowledgment,  at  length  extorted,  that  their 
••  nation  was  conquered  and  fubdued."    The  yoke  is 
formed  of  three  fpears,  two  being  fixed  upright  in 
the  ground,  and  the  other  tied  acrofs  between  the 
upper  ends  of  them.    Under  fuch  a  yoke  as  this  the 
di&atpr  fent  the  iEquans. 

XXIX.  HAVirgo  poffeffed  himfelf  of  the  enemy's 
camp,  which  v/as  filled  with  plenty  of  all  kinds,  for 
he  had  fcnt  them  away  naked,  he  diftributcd  the  en- 
tire fpoil  among  his  own  troops  i  reprimanding  die 
confular  army  and  the  conful  himfelf,  he  faid  to  them, 
**  SoWicrs,  ye  (hallfliare  no  part  of  the  fpoil  of  that 
**  enemy,  to  whom  ye  were  near  becoming  a  prey 
**  yourfelves.  And  as  to  you,  Lucius  Minucius, 
"  until  you  begin  to  Ihew  a  fpirit  becoming  a  conful, 
"  you  (hall  command  tliofe  legions,  with  the  rank  of 
"  lieutenant  general  only.'*  Accordingly  Minu- 
cius  refigned  the  confulfhip,  and,  in  obedience  to  or- 
ders, remained  with  the  army.  But  fo  well  were 
people  then  difpofed  to  obey,  without  repining,  the 
commands  of  fupcriors,  that  this  army,  regarding 
more  the  benefit  which  he  had  conferred,  tJian  the 
difgrace  which  he  had  infliftcd  on  them,  not  only 
voted  a  golden  crown  of  a  pound  weight  to  the  dic- 
tator, but  at  his  departure  faluted  him  as  their  patron* 
At  Rome,  the  fcnate,  being  convened  by  Quintus 
Fabius,  praefcft  of  the  city,  ordered  that  Quintius 

on 
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on  his  arrival  (hould  enter  the  city  in  triumph,  with-  •  O  o  K 
oiit  changing  his  order  of  march.     The  generals  of  .  ^^\  ^ 
the  enemy  v^ere  led  before  his  chariot,  the  military  y.r.  19^. 
eniigns  carried  before  him,  and  his  army  followed^  ^*^»  4S<« 
laden  with  fpoil.     It  is  faid  that  tables  were  laid  out 
with  proVifions  before  every  houfe,  and  that  the 
troops,  partaking  of  the  entertainment,  finging  the 
triumphal  hymn,  and  throwing  out  their  cuftomary 
jcfts,  followed  the  chariot  like  revellers  at  a  feaft* 
The  feme  day,  the  freedom  of  the  date  was,  with 
univerfal  approbation,  conferred  on  Lucius  Mami^* 
lius  of  Tufculum.    The  didator  would  have  imme<*- 
diatcly  refigned  his  office,  but  was  induced  to  hold 
it  fome  time  longer  on  account  of  the  affembly  for 
the  trial  of  Volfcius,  the  falfe  witnefs.     Their  dread 
of  the  diftator  prevented  the  tribunes  from  obftru6t- 
ing  it,  and  Volfcius  being  condemned,  departed  into 
exile  at  Lanuvium.     Quintius  on  the  fixteenth  day 
refigned  the  diftatorlhip,  which  he  had  received  for 
the  term  of  fixth  months.     About  the  fame  time, 
the  conful  Nautius  fought,  with  great  fuccefs,  againft 
the   Sabines  at  Erctum.     This  additional  blow  the 
Sabines  fufFered  befides  the  devaftation  of  their  coun* 
try.     Fabius  Quintus  was  fent  to  Algidum  in  the 
room  of  Minucius.     Toward,  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  tribunes  began  to  agitate  the  aflPair  of  the  law ; 
but  as  two  armies  were  then  abroad,  the  patrician$ 
carried  the  point,  that  no  bufinefs  ihould  be  pro- 
pofed  to  the  people.    The  commons  prevailed  fo 
far  as  to  appoint  the  fame  tribunes  the  fifth  time. 
It  was  reported  that  wolves  had  been  feen  in  the  Ca- 
pitol, and  were  driven  away  by  dogs ;   and,  on  ac- 
count of  that  prodigy,  the  Capitol  was  purified:  fuch 
were  the  tranfa6kions  of  that  year. 

XXX.  Quintus  Minucius  and  Caius  HoratiuB  y.r.  ^^^, 
Pulvillus  fucceeded  to  the  confullhip.     In  the  be-  B.C.  455. 
ginning  of  this  year,  while  the  public  quiet  was  un- 
difl:urbcd  by  any  foreign  enemy,  the  fame  tribunes 

and 
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BOOK,  and  the  fame  law  occafioned  fcditions  at  home ;  and 
^  '  _^  thcfe  would  have  proceeded  to  ftill  greater  lengths, 
Y.R.  197.  fo  highly  were  people's  paflions  inflamed,  but  that,  as 
3.c,455.  if  it  had  been  concerted  for  the  purpofe,  news  was 
brought,  that  by  an  attack  of  the  .ffiquans,  in  the 
night,  the  garrifon  at  Corbio  was  cut  off.  The  con- 
fuls  called  the  fenate  together,  and  were  ordered  to 
make  a  hafty  levy  of  troops,  and  lead  them  to  Al- 
gidum.  The  conteft  about  the  law  was  now  laid 
afide,  and  a  new  ftruggle  began  about  the  levy  ;  in 
which  the  confular  authority  was  in  danger  of  being 
overpowered,  by  the  force  of  the  tribunitian  privi- 
kgcs,  when  their  fears  were  more  efFeftually  roufcd 
by  another  alarm,  of  the  Sabine  army  having  come 
down  into  the  Roman  territories  to  plunder,  and 
thence  advanced  to  the  city.  This  ftruck  fuch  ter- 
ror, that  the  tribunes  fuffered  the  troops  to  be  en- 
lifted,  yet  not  without  a  ftipulation,  that  fince  they 
liad  been  baffled  for  five  years,  and  their  office,  as 
it  ftood,  was  but  a  fmall  protection  to  t!ie  commons, 
there  Ihoiikl  for  the  future  be  ten  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple appointed:  necefilty  extorted  this  coi^ceflion  from 
the  fenate.  They  only  made  one  exception ;  that  the 
people  Ihould  not,  hereafter,  re-eleft  the  fame  tri- 
,bunes.  An  affembly  was  inftandy  held  for  the 
.  deft  ion  of  the  tribunes,  left,  if  the  war  was  once 
ended,  they  might  be  difappointed  in  that,  as  in 
other  matters.  In  die  thirty-fixth  year,  from  the  firft 
creation  of  the  tribunes  of  the.  people,  the  number 
ten  were  elcftcd,  two  out  of  each  of  the  clalTes  ;and 
it  was  eftablifhcd  as  a  rule,  that  they  fliould  from 
thenceforth  be  elefted  in  the  lame  manner.  The 
levy  being  then  made,  Minucius  marched  againft  the 
Sabines,  but  did  not  come  up  with  them.  Horatius, 
after  the  iEquans  had  put  the  garrifon  of  Corbio 
to  the  fword,  and  had  alfo  taken  Ortona,  brought 
them  to  an  engagement  in  the  diftrift  of  Algidum, 
killed  a  great  number,  and  drove  them  not  only  oiic 
of  that  dill  rift,  but  from  Corbio  and  Ortona.  Corbio 

he 
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hr  razed  to  the  ground,  in  revenge  for  the  treachery  ^  ^^^  ^ 
praftifcd  there  againft  the  garrifon.  k^^^>^^^ 

XX.XI.  Marcus  Valerius  and  Spurius  Virginius  j^.R.  %i^^ 
were  next  clefted  confuls.  Quiet  prevailed  both  at  '  '  *^** 
home  and  abroad.  The  price  of  provifions  washigh, 
in  confequence  of  an  extraordinary  fall  of  rain.  A 
law  paffcd  for  difpofmg  of  the  Aventine  as  public 
property.  The  iame  tribunes  of  the  people  were 
continued  in  office.  Thcfe,  during  the  following 
year,  which  had  for  confuls  Titus  Romilius  and  Y.R.  ^99. 
Caius  Vcturius,  warmly  recommended  the  law  in  all  ^'^*  ♦55- 
their  harangues.  "  They  were  a(hamed/'  they  faid, 
'*  of  the  ufclefs  addition  made  to  their  number,  if 
^^  that  affair  were  to  lie,  during  the  courle  of  their 
**  two  years,  in  the  fame  hopelefs  ftate,  in  which  it 
"  had  lain  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  laft  five/* 
While  they  were  moft  earneftly  engaged  in  this  pur- 
fuit,  meflengers  arrived,  in  a  fright,  from  Tufculum, 
with  information  that  the  -Slquans  were  in  the  Tuf- 
culan  territory.  The  recent  fervices  of  that  people 
made  the  tribunes  afhamed  of  throwing  any  delay  in 
the  way  of  affiftance  being  given  them.  Both  the 
confuls  were  fent  with  an  army,  and  found  the  ene- 
my in  their  ufual  pofV,  in  the  diftrift  of  Algidum. 
There  they  fought  i  above  feven  thoufand  of  the 
enemy  were  flain,  the  reft  difperfed,  and  vail  booty 
was  acquired.  This  the  confuls  fold  on  account  of 
the  emptinefs  of  the  treafuryj  which  proceeding  ex- 
cited a  general  diffatisfaftion  among  the  foldiery,  and 
alfo  afforded  grounds  to  the  tribunes  for  bringing  an 
accufation  againft  the  confuls,  before  the  commons. 
Accordingly,  as  foon  as  they  went  out  of  office, 
Spurius  Tarpeius  and  Aulus  Alterius  having  fuc-  wy.R.  ^5©. 
cccded  them,  a  charge  was  inftituted  againft  Romi-  B.C. ♦si. 
lius  by  Caius  Claudius  Cicero,  tribune  of  the  people, 
and  againft  Veturius,  by  Lucius  Allienus  plebeian 
sedile.  To  the  great  mortiticatioa  of  the  patricians 
they. were  both  condemned,   Romilius  to  pay  ten 

thoufand 
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B  o  OK'thoufand  afcs*,  Vcturius  fiftcca  rhoufandf.  The 
^ ,  ,-^^'  _j  fufFcrings  of  the  former  confuls  did  not  lefleii  the 
Y.R.300.  aftivity  of  their  fucccflbrs:  they  faid,  they  were  able 
B.C.45S*  ^Q  fupport  a  fcntence  of  condetnnation,  but  both 
commons  and  tribunes  together  were  not  able  to 
carry  their  law.  The  tribunes  now  defifting  from 
farther  profecution  of  the  law,  with  regard  to  which, 
in  the  length  of  time  fince  its  publication,  people's 
ardour  had  cooled,  applied  to  the  fcnate  in  amicable 
terms,  rcquefting  that  they  would  at  length  "  put  an 
**  end  to  the  contentions;  and,  fince  it  was  difagrec- 
**  able  to  them,  that  laws  fhould  be  propofed  by 
*'  plebeians,  would  permit  lawgivers  to  be  chofcn 
«*  in  common,  out  of  the  plebeians,  and  out  of 
'  **  the  patricians,  who  (hould  propofe  fuch  laws 
«c  as  would  be  advantageous  to  both  parties^ 
**  and  tend  to  eftablifli  liberty  on  an  equal  foot- 
*^  ing/*  This  propofal  the  fcnate  did  not  difap- 
prove  of,  but  declared,  that  no  one,  except  a  patri- 
cian, fliould  have  the  propounding  of  laws.  As  they 
agreed  with  regard  to  the  laws  themfclves,  and  only 
differed  about  the  pcrfon  to  propofe  them,  ambafla- 
dors  were  fent  to  Athens,  Spurius  Poftumius  Albus, 
Aulus  Manlius  and  Servius  Sulpicius  Camerinus,  who 
were  ordered  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  famous  laws 
of  Solon,  and  to  make  themfelvcs  acquainted  with 
the  inftitutions,  cuftoms,  and  laws  of  the  other  ftatcs 
of  Greece. 

XXXII.  This  year  pafled  undifturbcd  by  any  fo- 

Y.R.30I.  reign  wars.     And  the  year  following,  in  which  Pub- 

*  lius  Curiatius  and  Sextus  Quintilius  were  confuls,  was 

ftill  more  quiet :   the  tribunes  obferving  uninter- 

'  rupted  filence,  which  was  owing,  ac  firit,  to  their 

waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  ambaffadors  who  had 

gone  to  Athens,  for  copies  of  the  laws  of  that  ftate ; 

•  151.  t  37l»  loi. 
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and,  afcctwards,  to  two  heavy  calamities  which  fell  ^  ^^  ^ 
on  them   at  once,  famine  and  peftilehce,  making  »    ^^.^ 
dreadful  fcavock  among  both  men  and  cattle.     The  Y.R.^^r. 
country  was  dcfolated,  the  city  cxhaufted,  by  a  con-  B^C'+jw 
tinual  fuccefnon  of  deaths.     Many  illuftrious  houfes 
were  in  mourning :  Scrvilius  Cornelius  Flamen  Qui- 
rinalis  died,  and  Caius  Horatius  Pulvillus  augur, 
in  whofe  room  the  augurs  ekfted  Caius  Veturius, 
with  the  greater  fatisfaftion,  becaufe  he  had  been 
condemned  by  the  commons.     The  confuJ  Quinti- 
lius  died,  and  four  tribunes  of  the  people.     Such  a 
multiplicity  of  loflcs  made  it  a  melancholy  year,  but 
there  was  no  difturbance  from  any  enemy.     The  Y.R-jot. 
next  confuls  were  Caius  Menenius  and  Publius  Sef-  **** 

tins  Capitolinus.  Neither  during  this  year  was  there 
any  foreign  war :  at  home,  however,  fome  commo- 
tions arqfe.  The  ambafladors  had  now  returned 
with  the  Athenian  laws,  and  the  tribunes  therefore 
preffcd,  more  carneftly,  that  the  bufinefe  of  com- 
piling the  laws  might  at  laft  be  begun.  It  was  re- 
folved,  that  ten  magiftrates,  to  be  called  decemvirs,  \ 

(hould  be  created,  from  whom  no  appeal  Ihould  lie, 
and  that  there  Ihould  be  no  other  magiftrates  during 
that  year.  It  was  difputed  for  fome  time,  whether 
plebeians  (hould  be  admitted  among  them.  At  laft, 
that  point  was  given  up  to  the  patricians,  provided 
that  the  Icilian  law  concerning  the  Aventine,  and 
others,  called  the  devoting  laws,  Ihould  not  be  re- 
pealed« 

XXXIII.  In  the  three  hundred  and  firft  year,  from 
the  building  of  Rome,  the  form  of  the  government 
underwent  a  fecond  change ;  the  fuprem^  pow^r 
being  transferred  from  confuls  to  decemvirs,  as  it  had 
formerly  been  from  kings  to  confuls.  This  new  fprm 
was  lefs  remarkable,  bccaufc  it  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion J  for  the  happy  beginnings  of  that  government  tcr- 
niinated  in  extravagant  licentioufnefs,  which  haftened 
its  diffolution  -,  and  rccourfe  was  had  to  the  former- 
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HOOK  praftice  of  intrufting  the  confular  power  and  title  to 
y^  j^J'    p  two  perfons.     The  decemvirs  created  were,  Appius 
Y.R.  303.  Claudius,  Titus  Genucius,  Publius  Seftius,  Lucius 
B.C.449-'Vcturius,  Caius  Julius,  Aulus  Manlius,  Servius  Sul- 
picius,  Publius  Curiatius,  Titus  Romilius,  and  Spu- 
rius  Poftumius.    Claudius  and  Genucius,  being  con- 
fuls  eleft  for  that  year,  this  honour  was  conferred  on 
them  as  a  compenfation  for  the  other;  and  on  Seftius, 
one  of  the  confuls  of  the  former  year,  becaufe  he 
had  propofed  this  bufinefs  to  the  fcnate,  againft  the 
will  of  his  colleague.     Next  to  thefc,  were  confi- 
dered  the  three  who  had  g6nc  ambafladorsto  Athens, 
that  the  honour  might  ferve  as  a  recompencc  for  fuch 
a  diftant  embafiy,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  it  was  fup- 
pofed,  that  they,  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  foreign  countries,  would  be  ufeful  in  digeft- 
ing  the  new  propofed  regulations.  The  others  filled 
up  the  number.   It  is  faid,  that  in  choofing  thefe  laft, 
they  pitched  upon  perfons  far  advanced  in  years, 
with  intent,  that  there  fhould  be  the  lefs  warmth  in 
any  oppofitron  which  they  might  give  to  the  deter- 
minations of  the  others.     X^e  direftion  of  the  whole 
bufinefs  of  government  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
Appius  Claudius,  through  the  favour  of  the  com- 
mons J  for  he  had  aflumed  a  demeanor  fo  entirely 
new,  that  from  a  harfli  and  fevere  profecutor  of  the 
commons,  he  became,  on  a  fuddcn,  a  zealous  pro- 
moter of  their  interefts,  and  an  eager  candidate  for 
popular  applaufe.   Each  of  them  adminiftered  jufticc 
to  the  people  one  day  in  ten  i    on  tiiat  day,   the 
twelve  fafces  attended  the  one  who  prefidcd  in  the 
court  of  jufl:ice  i  his  nine  colleagues  were  attended 
each  by  one  beadle  j  and,  while  perfcft  harmony  fub- 
fifted  among  themfelves, although  fuch  union  between 
governors  is  ibmetimes  found  prejudicial  to  the  go- 
verned, they  obferved  the  flirifteft  equity  towards 
others.     It  will  be  fufficient  to  produce  a  fingle  fpc- 
cimcn  of  their  conduft,  as  a  proof  of  their  mode- 
ration j  though,  by  the  terms  of  dieir  appointment, 

there 
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there  could  be  no  appeal  from  their  decifions  j  yet  *  ^^^  ^ 
upon  occafion  of  a  dead  body  being  found  buried  in  ,  -^-^ 
the  houfc  of  Publius  Seftius,  a  man  of  patrician  fa-  Y.R.sos* 
mily,  and  produced  in  a  public  affcmbly,  in  a  cafe  ••^•449* 
ds  clear  as  it  was  atrocious,  Caius  Julius,  a  decem- 
vir, commenced  a  criminal  proccfs  againft  Seftius, 
and  appeared  before  the  people  as  prolccutor,  in  a 
caufc  wherein  he  might  legally  have  fat  as  judge ; 
departing  from  his  own  right,  that,  while  he  took 
away  from  the  power  of  the  magiftracy,  he  might 
add,  in  proportion,  to  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

'  XXXIV.  Whilst  the  higheft  and  the  lowefl 
alike  met  ftom  them  this  prompt  execution  of  juf* 
rice,  impartial^  as  if  diftated  by  an  oracle,  they  at 
riie  fame  time  employed  themfelves  affiduoufly  in 
framing  the  laws ;  and  at  length,  after  people's  ek- 
pedtations  had  been  raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch,  they 
exhibited  for  public  infpeflion  ten  tables ;  and  then, 
fumnaoning  an  affcmbly  of  the  people,  after  praying 
that  "  it  might  prove  fortunate  and  advantageous, 
^^  and  happy  to  the  commonwealth,  to  thcm!elve$, 
**  and  to  their  pofterity ;"  ordered  them,  "  to  go 
"  and  read  the  laws,  which  were  exhibited;  de- 
•**  clared,  that  they  had  placed  the  rights  of  the 
**  higheft  and  the  lowcft  on  the  moft  equal  footing, 
**  in  as  exaft  a  manner  as  could  be  devifcd  by  the 
"  abilities  often  men;  but  that  the  undcrftandings 
"  and  judgrtftnts  of  a  large  number,  might,  pcr- 
"  haps,  ftrike  out  improvements :  defirea  them  to 
^  examine  rigoroufly  each  particular  in  their  own 
*^  minds,  canvafs  it  in  converfation,  and  bring  to  a 
"  public  difcuflion  whatever  deficiency  or  excels  ' 
•*  Ihould  appear  in  each  article.  They  were  rtf- 
**  folved,"  they  faid,  "  that  the  Roman  people 
^  (hould  be  bound  only  by  fuch  laws  as  die  whole 
*'  community,  with  general  confcnt,  migHt!  appear, 
**  not  fo  tnuch  to  have  ratified,  when  propofcd,  as 
*«  to  have  propofcd  from  themfelves/^  When,  ac- 
VOL.1,  X  cording 
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^  n?  ^  cording  to  the  reports  of  the  pcopk,  rcfpcfting  each 
particular  head  of  the  laws  publifhed,  they  appeared 
fufficiently  correft,  then,  in  an  aflcmbly  voting  fay 
centuries,  were  ratified  the  laws  of  the  ten  cables^ 
which  even  at  this  prefcnt  time,  after  ail  the  multi- 
plication of  laws,  which  has  accumulated  to  fuch  an 
immenfe  heap,  continue  to  be  the  fourcc  of  all  our 
jurifprudcnce,  refpefting  either  public  or  private  af- 
fairs. A  rumour  was  afterwards  fpread,  that  there 
were  two  tables  wanting,  and  that  by  the  addition 
of  thefe,  a  body,  as  it  were,  of  ^the  whole  Roman 
law  might  be  completed.  The  expcdlation  of  this, 
when  the  day  of  cleftion  approached,  raiied  a  wift, 
that  decemvirs  ihould  be  chofen  a  fecond  time; 
and  the  commons,  befides  that  they  liated  the  name  of 
confuls,  as  much  as  they  did  that  of  kings^  felt,  at 
the  prcfent,  no  lofs  even  of  the  fupport  of  the  tri-' 
bunes,  becaufe  the  decemvirs  ia  turn  allowed  an 
appeal  to  their  colleagues. 

XXXV.  But  when  the  aflcmbly  for  ele<9:ing 
decemvirs  was  proclaimed  to  be  held  on  the  third 
market-day,  people's  minds  were  fo  fired  with  am- 
bition of  obtaining  the  office,  that  even  pcrfons  of 
the  firft  dignity  in  the  flate,  dreading,  I  fuppofe,  left  if 
the  office  fliould  be  left  unoccupied  by  them,  an  open- 
ing might  be  given  for'  improper  pcrfons  to  intrude 
.intoapoft  of  fuch  high  authority,  folicited  votes, 
humbly  fuing  for  a  dignity,  the  eftablijhment  of 
which  they  had  with  their  utmoft  efforts  oppofed, 
and  from  thofe  hmc  plebeians,  againft  whofc  wiihcs 
.they  had  hitherto  fo  ftrcnuoufly  contended.  Pcr- 
fons of  advanced  age,  who  had  paffed  through  fuch 
dignified  ftations,  lowering  their  pride  to  hazard  a 
•  conteft  ofthis  fort,  made  Appius  Claudius  redouble 
his  exertions.  It  were  difficult  to  determine  whether 
he  fliould  be  reckoned  among  the  decemvirs,  or 
among  the  candidates :  he  appeared  fometin^es  tnQtc 
like  a  pcrfon  petitioning  for,  th^  one  who  was  in- 

"       '  vetted 
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vcftcd  with,  th*  office :  he  afpcrfed  the  chlraflrcrs  of  B  o  o  K 
the  candidates  of  high  i-ank,*  and  extolled  the  moft  ■.  •--^'  _f 
infignificant,  and  the  lowcft :  furrounded  by  the  Y.R-  303. 
Ici|ii  and  Duilu,  who  had  been  tribunes,  he  buftled  ^-9'  449? 
about  the  Forum,  and  through  their  means  recom- 
mended himfelf  to  the  commons ;  until  even  his  col- 
leagues, who,  to  that  time,  had  been  entirely  attached 
to  him,  looked  on  him  with  amazement,  wondering 
what  his  iooentions  could  be^  They  were  convinced, 
that  there  was  no  fincerity  in  his  profcffions ;  that 
jfuch  affability,  in  one  of  fuch  a  haughty  mind,  could 
not  be  without  fome  interefted  views ;  that  his  low- 
tring  himfelf  to  the  common  level,  in  this  extraordi- 
nary manner,  and  mixing  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  private  citizens,  did  not  look  like  hafte  to  quit 
the  office,  buft  rather  like  feeking  for  means  to  be 
continued  iak :  not  daring,  however,  openly  to  op- 
pofe  his  wiflids^  they  endeavoured  to  baffle  his  ef« 
torts,  by  a  feeming  defire  to  gratify  him }  and  agreed 
among  themfelves  to  appoint  him,  as  the  youngeft 
of  their  body,  to  the  office  of  prefiding  at  the  elec- 
tion. This  was  an  artifice,  to  prevent  his  returning 
himfelf,  which  no  one  had  ever  done,  except  in  the 
cafe  of  tribunes  of  the  people ;  and,  even  there,  it 
was  deemed  a  moft  pernicious  precedent.  How- 
ever, he  declared,,  that,  with  the^ood  favour  of  for- 
tune, he  would  prefide  at  the  cle£tion  i  and  he  laid 
hold  of  the  intended  obilrudion  to  his  de(ign,  as  the 
lucky  means  of  efFeding  its  accompliihment ;  and 
having,  by  means  of  a  coalition  which  he  formed, 
foiled  the  pretenfions  of  the  two  Quintii,  Capitolinus 
and  Cincinnatus  ;  of  his  own  uncle  Caius  Claudius, 
a  mofl  flcady  fupporter  of  the  caufe  of  the  nobility ; 
and  of  other  citizens  of  the  fame  high  ranki  he  raifed^ 
to  the  decemvirate  perfons  of  very  inferior  condi« 
tion  in  life ;  and,  among  the  firft,  himfelf:  an  a£t 
highly  difapprovcd  of  by  all  men  of  good  minds, 
and  which  no^one  had  believed  that  he  would  dare 
to  be  guilty  of*  Together  with  him  were  eledtcd 
T  2  Marcus 
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BOOK  Marcus  Cornelius  Malugincnfis,  Marcus  Scxffxa, 
i.  }  *  ^  Lucius  Minucius,  Quintus  Fabius  Vibulanus,  C^^ 
Y.R.  303.  tus  Peeciiius^Ticus  Ahcodhk  Mercnda,  Ca^lb  Duiiius, 
BjC.  449*  8puriu5  Oppius  Comicen,  and  Man]»  Rabuleius* 

XXXVL  Now  the  maik,  which  Afq[mis  hod  aT* 
fumed,  ieU  off,  and  he  began  to  live  according  to  his 
na<!upal  difpofition ;  and  to  form  his  new  coUeagucs 
early  to  his  own  plan  of  proceeding,  before  they 
fhould  enter  on  the  adminiftradon  of  their  office. 
They  held  daily  cabals,  remote  from   witnefless 
Wherein,  being  furnifhed  with'plaiis  of  tjrrann/,  di- 
gefted  among  themfelves,  without  the  knowledge  of 
any,  they  no  longer  diflcmbled  their  arrog^cc  ^  be- 
come  di^ctilt  of  acce6,  moroie  to  iuch  as  additfled 
Y.R.  304.  them,  and  continued  this  behaviour  uncii  the  ides  of 
B.  c.  44S.  May-    The  ides  of  May  were  then  Ac  ufual  time 
for  entering  on  office.    At  the  very  bediming  then 
of  their  ma^iftracy,  they  diftinguilbed  the  firit  day 
of^ir  adminiftration  by  an  exhibition  which  excited 
the  greaoeft  alarm:  for  whereas  the  former  decem- 
virs had  obferved  a  rule,  that  only  one  fhould  have 
the  fafces,  and  that  this  emblem  of  royaltjr  fliodd  go 
in  rotation  through  them  all,  to  each  in  his  cum,  they 
unexpectedly  made  their  appearance,  attended  each 
by  twelve  fafces.    One  hundred  and  twenty  liAocs 
filled  the  Forum,  and  carried  axes  bound  up  widi 
the  &fces.    The  decemvirs  alleging  that,  as,  by  the 
terms  of  their  appomtment,  there  Jay  no  appeal  from 
them,  there  could  be  no  reafon  why  che  axe  Ihoidd  be 
taken  away.    They  difplayed  an  appearance  of  ten 
kings,  and  thus  multiplied  terrors,  not  oidy  among 
the  lowed  clafs,  butamong  the  principal  patricians^ 
every  one  bei^g  perfuaded,  that  they  wanted  oidy^ 
"    pretext  to  begin  the  work  of  dead^,  fo  that  fhould 
any  one,  either  in  the  fenate,  or  mameeting  of  tbe 
people,  utter  an  expreffion  £i^ourabIe  to  liberty,  the 
tods  and  axes  would  inftantly  be  got  ready,  to  &rakt 
terror  into  the  reft    For^  befidcs  that  there  was  no 

•hope 
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hftpe  of  protedion  from  the  peopk,.  an  appeal  (o  B  o  o  k 
Attn  having  been  prohibited^  tbcy  had^  by  ^ree-  ..  ^^^  ^ 
metit,  alfo  prohibited  thcfnlelves  from  ifiteFtering  y.R.  304.. 
wth  each  oAcr's  decrees  -,  whereas  the  former  de-  ^*^'  44^ 
ceniTirs  had  allowed  their  decrees  to  be  amended  by 
an  appeal  to  a  colleague,  and  hid  referred  to  the 
decrfion  €)f  the  people,  feveral  matters  which.  ii^i^t> 
fccqi  to  belong  Co  their  own  jurifdiftion.     Fot  {oa^^ 
tamt  the  danger  ieemed  to  threaten  equally  afl  rafiks 
of  men,  but  began,  by  degrees,  to  be  directed  entire- 
ly againft  the  con>mons«     They  avoided  giving  of- 
fence to  the  patricians,  while  they  treated  people  of 
the  lower  ranks  with  arbitrary  cruelty,     IntereflL 
having  uforped  in  their  bjeafts  the  place  of  juftice>    ' 
they  on  every  occafion  regarded  the  perfon,  not  the 
caufe.     Their  dceifions  they  adjufted  privately  at 
home,  and  afterwards  pronounced  them  in  the  Fo- 
rum.   If  a  perfort  appealed  f«om  any  of  themi  ta 
one  of  his  colkagties,  the  treatment  be  met  from 
die  one  to  whom  he  appealed,  was  always  fuch  as 
niade  him  repent  his  not  having  abided  by  the  fen- 
cence  of  the  former.    An  opinion  had  9ifo  gone 
abroad,  though  without  known  authority,  that  they 
had  confpired  in  this  fcheme  of  iniquity,  not  merely 
for  the  preferit  year,  but  that  a  clandeftine  league 
had  be^n  (truck  among  them,  and  ratified  by  an 
oath,  that  they  would  not  call  an  alfembly  for  elec- 
tions,  but  perpetuating  the  decern virate>   keep,  a 
kfting  hold  of  the  power  which  they  had  now  in 
theiJ-hands^ 

XXXVII.  Tia  plebeians  now  began  to  watcH 
the  countenances  of  the  patriciaas  i  and  though  they 
had  been  accuftmned  to  dread  being  enflaved  by 
them,  and,  influenced  by  that  dread,  had  brought 
the,  commonwealth,  into  its  prefent  fituation;  yet 
they  now  anxioufly  looked  to  them  for  fomc  ray  of 
hope,  which  might  guide  them  to  liberty.  The  . 
pri^ipal  patficiansi  ^iie  they  hated  the  decemvir;, 

T  j  bore 
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B  ^T?  ^  bore  no  Icfs  hatred  toward  the  commons ;  and, 
y^  ^*  _j  though  they  did  not  approve  the  proceedings  of  the 
Y.R.  304.  former,  thought  the  latter  fufFered  no  more  than  they 
B.C. 44«.  had  dcferved;  and  they  had  no  inclination  to  affift 
men,  who,  through  their  intemperate  eagemefs  in 
purfuit  of  liberty,  had  fallen  into  flavery.  On  the 
contrary,  they  heaped  injuries  on  them,  in  hopes, 
that,  being  thoroughly  difgufted  with  the  prcfent, 
they  might  come  to  long  for  the  reftoration  of  the 
former  ftate  of  affairs,  and  the  government  of  two 
confuls.  The  greater  part  of  the  year  was  now  paft, 
and  the  two  tables  of  laws  had  been  added  to  the  ten 
of  the  former  year  -,  nor  was  there  any  other  circum-r 
ftance,  if  thcfe  laws  were  once  ratified  in  aflembly  of 
the  centuries,  which  could  make  the  prefcnt  form 
of  government  neceffary  to  the  eommonwcalth. 
People  were  in  continual  expeftarion  of  an  aflembly 
being  called  for  the  eleftion  of  confuls,  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  commons  were  folcly  employed  in 
devifine  a  reftoration  of  that  bulwark  of  liberty,  the 
tribunitian  office,  which  had  been  laid  afide  fo  long. 
While,  in  the  mean  time,  not  the  leaft  mention  was 
made  of  an  eleftion,  and  the  decemvirs,  who,  at 
firft,  had  exhibited  themfelves  to  the  commons,  for 
the  purpofe  of  gaining  their  favour,  fUrrounded  by 
men  who  had  been  tribunes,  now  collcfted  about 
them  crowds  of  young  patricians.  Troops  of  thcfe 
encompaffcd  every  tribunal ;  they  feized,  and  drove 
about  at  will,  the  commons  apd  their  effedsj  die 
moft  powerful  being  fure  of  fuccefs,  in  poflTcffing 
himfelf  of  any  man's  property,  in  which  he  faw  any 
thing  defirable.  At  length,  people  found,  that  even 
their  pcrfons  were  not  fecurc  from  injury  j  ifome  were 
beaten  with  rods ;  others  felt  the  ftrokc  of  the  axe  j 
and,  that  this  cruelty  might  have  fomc  view  to  pro- 
fit, a  grant  of  his  effcfts  followed  the  execution  of 
the  owner.  The  young  nobility,  corrupted  by 
fuch  bribes,  not  only  declined  making  oppofirion 
%o  the  injuftjce,  but  openly  dcmonftratcd  that  dicy 

preferred 
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preferred  the  indulgence  of  their  own  licentiouf-  book* 
ncls,  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  general  liberty.         ._  }}^1  ^ 

XXXVIII.  The  ides  of  May  came.     The  of-  Y.k.  305. 
fices  of  the  date  not  having  been  filled  up  by  elec-  ^•^**  ♦^7- 
tion,  men,  inverted  with  no  public  charaftcr,  made 
their  appearance  as  decemvirs,    retaining  (till  the 
fame  fpirlt  to  enforce  their  authority,  and  the  fame 
emblems  of  dignity,  to  fupport  the  fplendor  of  their 
office.    This  appeared  arbitrary  government  beyond 
difpute,  and  men  deplored  the  lofs  of  liberty  as  irre- 
cx)vcrable.     No  one  champion  ftood  forth  in  its 
caufe,  nor  was  there  a  profpeft  of  any  fuch  appear- 
ing :  and  they  not  only  funk  into  defpondence,  but 
began  to  be  dcfpifcd  by  the  neighbouring  nations, 
who  thought  it  would  refledt  ftiame  on  themfclves, 
if  a  ftate  which  had  forfeited  its  own  liberty,  fhould 
be  allowed  to  retain  its  dommion  over  others.    The 
Sabines  with  a  numerous  army  made  an  irruption 
into  the  Roman  territories  i  and,  having  fpread  dc- 
vaftation  through  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and 
ooJle<Sled,  without  lofs,  a  great  booty  of  men  and 
cattle,  they  recalled  their  troops  from  the  various 
parts  in  which  they  were  difperfcd,  and  pitched  their 
camp  at  Eretum,  grounding  their  hopes  on  the  dil- 
fenfions  at  Rome,  which  they  trufted  would  prevent 
the  raifing  of  troops.     Befides  the  couriers  that  ar- 
rived, the  country  people,  flying  into  the  city,  caufed 
a  general  alarm.     The  decemvirs  held  a  confulra* 
tion  on  the  meafures  ncccflary  to .  be  taken  9  and,    . 
while  they  were  left  deltitutc  ©f  fupport  on  every 
fide,  being  equally  detefted  by  the  patricians  and  the 
commons,  another  circumftancc  occurred  which  ag- 
gravated their  fears,  by  prefenting  an  additional 
danger  to  their  view :  the  -Squans  on  the  oppofitc 
i\dt  had  encamped  in  the  dUlrid  of  Algidum,  and 
ambafladors,  who  came  from  Tufculucn  to  requeft:    < 
atfiiftance,  brought  accounts,  that  their  lands  were  ra^ 
yagcd  by  dctachpcnts  from  thence.   The  dcccmvir&i 

T4  wcrq 
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BOOK  yf^te  fo  thoroughly  frightened,  on  findmg  the  city 
. ,  ^"',_r  furroundcd  by  two  enemies  at  once,  that  they  deter- 
Y.R.305.  mined  to  have  rccourfc  to  the  advice  of  th?  fenatc  i 
B.C. 447.  accordingly  they  ordered  the  fenators  to  be  fumm6n- 
cd  to  a  meeting,  though  they  well  knew  what  a 
ftorm  of  public  rcfentmcnt  threatened  <o  break  up- 
on themfelves ;  that  all  men  would  heap,  on  their 
heads,  the  blame  of  the  devaftations  of  the  country^  1 

and  of  all  the  dangers  by  which  they  were  enconi- 
t  palled  i  and  that>  on  theie  grounds,  attempts  would 

be  made  to  deprive  them  of  their  office,  it  they  did  ' 

not  firmly  unite  in  the  fupport  of  their  caulc  j  and,  1 

by  enforcing  their  authority  with  fcverity,  on  a  few  , 

of  the  moft  intra&able  tempers,  rcprcfs  the  forward- 
nefs  of  others.    When  the  voice  of  the  crier  was  ' 

heard  in  the  Forum,  fummoning  the  fenator3  to  at-  1 

tend  the  decemvirs  in  the  fenate-houfe,  it  excited 
the  wonder  of  the  people,  no  lefe  than  if  it  were  a 
ntatter  entirely  new  j  "  what  could  have  happened 
"  now,'*  the  people  faid,  «  that  riiofe  who  had,  for  | 

''  a  long  time  paft,  laid  afide  the  cuftoip  of  confuk- 
'*  ing  the  fenatc,  fhould  now  revive  a  pra£bicc  fe        ^    , 
**  long  difufcd  ?    They  might  thank  the  war,  and     ■ 
"  their  enemies,  for  any  thing  being  done  that  was  ' 

*'  cuftomary  in  a  free  ftatc."  They  looked  about 
the  Fornax  for  fenators,  and  could  hardly  any  where  1 

difcover  one :  they  then  turned  their  eyc$  to  the 
fenatc  houfe,  and  the  foUtude  which  24)peared  round 
the  decemvirs,  who^  on  their  part,  attributed  tho 
non  attendance  of  the  fenators  to  the  general  detefta^  | 

tion  of  their  governoient ;  while  dut  commons  found 
a  reafon  for  it,  in  the  want  of  authority  in  private 
perfons  to  convene  the-  fenatc,  and  obfery^ed,  th^ 
now  a  head  was  formed  for  thofe  who  wifiied  for  tho 
recovery  of  liberty,  if  the  commons  would*  lee  thcii? 
endeavours  accompany  thofe  of  the  fenacej  and  if^ 
asf  thie  &^ers»  when  llimmoned^  refufed  (o  ai&mbic 
in  fenate,  the  commons  fhould  in  like  manner  refiiie 
fo  enli^f    §uch  were  the  general  topics  of  c^icourfe 

among 
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among  the  commons ;  of  the  fenators,^  there  ^to  ^^J^  ^ 
hardiy  one  in  the  Fotom,  very  few  in  the  ctty.  .  _  '^ 
Difgufted  with  the  times,  they  had  retired  to  tbei^  Y.fk.jbs. 
country  feats  5  and,  being  deprived  of  their  fharc  id  ^''  ^  ^^* 
the  adminiftration  of  the  public  bufinefs^  attended 
folely  to  their  private  affairs ;  thinking,  that,  by  re- 
moving to  a  diftance  from  the  meeting  and  converfe 
of  their  tyrannic  matters,  they  had  got.fo  £ir  out  of  ^ 
the  reach  of  ill  treatment.  On  their  not  meeting 
according  to  fommonsy  apparitors  were  di^atched 
to  all  their  houfcs,  to  fovy  the  penalties,  and  at  the 
iame  time  to  difcover  whether  their  non-att^ndanc^ 
was  owing  to  defign  i  and  thele  brought  back^an  ac- 
count that  the  nnrembers  of  the  fenate  wert  in  chfr 
country.  This  gave  Icfs  pain  to  the  decemvirs,  thanr 
if  they  had  heard  that  they  were  in  town,  and  refufed 
to  obey  their  commands.  They  then  gave  orders, 
that  every  one  of  them  fhould  be  fummoned,  and 
proclaimed  a  meeting  of  the  fenate,  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing, when  the  members  affembled,  in  much 
greater  numbers  than  they  themfelves  had  hoped. 
^This  railed  a  fufpicion  in  the  minds  of  the  com^ 
mons,  that  the  fenators  had  deferted  the  caufe  of  li- 
berty, fmce  they  had  paid  obedience,  as  to  a  legal 
funfvmons,  to  the  order  of  men  whole  office  had  ex- 
pired, and  who,  except  fo  far  as  force  prev^led, 
were  nothing  more  than  private  citbens. 

XXXIX.  But,  by  all  accounts,  dicy  fliewed 
more  obedience  in  coming  to  the  houie,  than  fervi- 
lity  in  delivering  their  opmions.  It  is  related,  diaf 
afttr  Appius  Claudius  had  propofed  the  bufihefi  tdf 
be  confidered,  before  die  opfftions  were  demanded 
in  order,  Lucius  Valerius  Podtus  occafloned  a  great 
ferment,  by  infilHng  on  being  allowed  to  fpeaic  oti 
the  Itate  of  the  commonwesdth ;  and,  when  the  de- 
cemvirs endeavoured  to  prevent  him,  decbring,  t^t 
he  would  go  out  and  apply  t5  the  commons:  and. 
Aac  Marcus  Horatiua  Sarbacus  eimfitd  die  Itfts^  with 

00 
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B  0|0  K  nolcfsboldnefs,  caUing  them  "  ten  Tarquinii,  and 
^    -^-^    . "  putting  them  in  mind,  that  the  Valcrii  and  Horatii 
y'.R.  j*)5.  "  Were  among  the  foremoft  incfFc(fling  the  expulfion 
B^.<;.447-  «  of  the  kings.     Nor  was  it  the  title  merely,  which 
"  had  then  given  people  fo'much  offence  j  for  it 
**  was  one  which  was  properly  applied  to  Jupiter, 
<^one  which  had  been  applied  to  Romulus,  the 
*'  founder  of.  the  city,  and  to  the  princes  his  fuc- 
*'  cellbrs ;  and  which  was  flill  retained  in  the  reli- 
«  gious  inflitutionsy  and  e v^n  conGdered  as  material 
**  to.  the  performance  of  the  iacred  rites-    It  was  the 
**  haughtinefs,  the  violence  of  the  king,  which  then 
'  **  filled  them  with  abhorrence;  and  if  dicfe  were  not 

**  to  be  borne>  in  a  perfon  who  was,  at  the  time,  a 
"  king,  and  the  fon  of  a  king,  who  would  bear  them 
**  in  fo  many  private  citizens  ?  Let  them  take  care, 
"  left  by  forbidding  men  to  fpeak  with  freedom,  in 
*/  the  fenatc-houfe,  they  might  oblige  them  to  utter 
*^  their  fentiments  in  another  place.  Nor  did  he  fee 
5*  how  he,  in  his  private  capacity,  had  lefs  right  to 
*.*  call  the  people  to  an  aflembly,  than  they,  to  con- 
*.*  vene  the  ienace.  Let  them  try,  whenever  they 
/*  chofe,  how  much  more  forcibly  a  fenlc  of  injuries 
"  would  operate  in  vindication  of  liberty^  than  am- 
^«  bition  in  retaining  illegal  authority.  They  had 
**  propoied  the  Saline  war  as  the  bufmefs  to  be 
•«  confidered :  as  if  the  Roman  people  had  any 
•*  more  important  war  on  their  hands,  than  agaihft 
•*  thofe,  who,  having  been  created  for  the  purpofc 
<<  of  framing  laws,  had  left  no  law  remaining  in  the 
^  ftate  i  who  had  aboliihed  ele^ions  s  abolilhed  an- 
^'  nual  magiftrates ;  abolilhed  the  regular  changing 
*«  of  the  chief  magifltate,  the  only  means  of  prc- 
"  ferving  the  balance  of  liberty ;  who,  Handing  in 
*'  the  rank  of  private  citizens,  kept  poffcffion  of  the 
"  fafces,  and  of  regal  fovercignty.  After  the  expul- 
"  fion  of  the  kings,  there  were  patrician  magiftrates  i 
**  afterwards,  on  the  ieceOion  of  the  commons,  plc- 
«<  beian  magiftrates  were  created.    Qf  whigh  party 

"  were 
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'f  were  thofe  men  ?''  he  aflced,  ''  Were  they  of  the  book 

**  popular  party  ?    In  what  bulincfs  did  ihcy  ever  ,  1^^^*    ^ 

**  look  for  the  concurrence  of  the  people  ?    Were  y.k.  305. 

'*  they  of  that  of  the  nobility  ?   who,  during  almoft:  ^*<^*Mr^ 

"  a  whole  year,  never  held  a  meeting  of  the  fenate ; 

'*  and,  now,  hold  ic  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  people 

"  are  not  allowed  to  fpeak  of  the  ftate  of  the  com- 

"  monwealrh.     Let  them  not  rely  too  much  on  the 

**  timidity,  of  others;  for  men  feel  more  fenfibly  the 

•*  weight  of  prefent  fufFerings,  than  of  fuch  as  exift 

**  only  in  apprchcnfion." 

« 
XL.  Whfle  Horatius  was  exclaiming  in  this 
manner,  and  the  decemvirs  knew  not  how,  cither  to 
gratify  their  anger,  or  to  pafs  over  the  provocation, 
nor  could  judge  how  the  bufinefs  would  end,  Caius 
Claudius,  uncle  to  Appius  the  decemvir,  addref&d 
him  in  a  fpeech,  fraught  with  intreatics  rather  than 
reproaches  5  befought  him  by  the  (hade  of  his  owa 
brother,  the  other's  father,  *'  to  pay  more  regard 
•*  to  the  rights  of  that  civil  fociety  in  which  he  was 
^*  born,  than  to  a  confederacy,  formed,  with  his  col- 
"  leagues,  on  the  moft  flagitious  principles.  Thb 
^^  he  rcqucfted,  more  earncftly  on  his  account,  than 
"  even  on  that  of  the  conimonwealth ;  for  the  com- 
*'  monwealth  would,  doubtlefs,  be  abundantly  able 
^*  to  affert  its  own  rights,  in  fpite  of  any  reliftance 
^'  which  they  could  make ;  but,  that,  as  great  con- 
^^  teds  generally  excited  great  animofities,  he  could 
«'  not,  without  horror,  think  of  what  might  be  the 
♦'  conlequence.''  Although  the  decemvirs  had  re- 
fufed  liberty  to  fpeak  on  any  fubjedb,  but  the  bufinefi 
which  they  had  propofcd,  yet  fuch  was  their  relpe£fc 
for  Claudius,  that  they  did  not  interrupt  him  i  he 
proceeded  therefore  in  his  difcourfe,  which  he  con-- 
eluded,  with  moving  a  refolution,  that  no  decree 
of  the  fcnate  (hould  be  pafTed.  This  was  confider-* 
cd,  by  every  one,  as  importing,  that  in  the  judgment 
pf  Claudius  they  were  but  private  citizens,  ^4 

many 
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many  of  the  confidars  cxprcffed  their  approbation, 

Another  meaiure  was  propofed,  more  harih  in  ap- 

Y.Rraos-  pcarartctf,  but  much  kfs  efficacious ;  it  was>  to  order 
••^w-  the  patricians  to  aflemble  and  appoint  an  intenrcx: 
Sdt  the  paffing  of  any  reiblution>  would  be  a»  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  pcrfons,  who  convened  the 
ienate,  were  invcftcd  with  fome  office ;  whereas  the 
intmber,wko  recommended  thitt  no  refolution  fliould 
pn&f  meant  thereby  to  declare  them  private  citizensr. 
When  the  caufc  of  the  decemvirs  was  thus  finking 
into  ruin,  Lucius  Cornelius  Maluginenfis>  brother  to 
Marcus  Cornelius  the  decemvir,  having  been  pur- 
fok]f  referved  from  among  the  confukrs  to  ctofe 
the  debate,  under  the  pretence  of  anxiety  about  the 
war,  fopported  his  brother  and  his  colleagues :  «  He 
•*  wondered,'*  he  fold,  "  by  what  fatality  it  hap- 

*  pened,  that  thofc^  who  had  been  thcmfclves  can- 
•«  didatcs  for  the  deccmviratc,  wc^e  the  perftms 
••  yfAw,  either  as  fecondaries,  or  priticip^,  waged 

*  this  attack  on  the  decemvirs;  and  why  they 
«  fliould,  nofw,  at  this  particular  time,  wlwn  the 
"  enenhy  were  joft  at  the  gates,  take  fqch  pains  to 
«  few  drflfenfion  among  the  citizens ;  whereas  during 
<«  fonlany  months,  wherein  the  attention  of  the  ftatB 
^  had  b^en  diiengaged,  no  one  ever  made  it  a  mat-^ 
^  ter  of  difpiite,  whether  thofe,  who  held  the  admi*- 
^  niftratfoA  of  the  government,  were  legal  ma-* 

,  "  giftraces,  or  notj  tnlefe  it  were  betraitfe  they 
<«  fuppofcd,  that,  in  a  ftate  of  confafion,  their  con^ 
^  du(^  would  not  be  fo'  eafily  feen  through.  How^ 
•^  ever,  it  was  highly  improper  in  ariji:  one  to  attempt 
^  to  prejudge  a  caule  of  that  magnitude,  while  men's 
<^f. minds  were  occupied  by  more  urgent  concerns: 
«  it  was  his  opinion,  rfiat  the  plea  urged  by  Valcri- 
•♦  u^  and  Hofatius^  that  the  office  of  decemvirs  had 
^  expired  ^n  the  ides  of  May,  (hoold  be  tsiken  into 
^  conflderation,  and  difcuffcd  by  the  fenate,  when 
«*  the  wars  with  which  chey  were  then  threatened 
«<  flxodd  be  broi^ht  to  a  conchifion,  aod  tranquil- 

«  lity 
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«  fity  reftorod  to  the  ftatc:  tUxat  Jlfxpius  QatldiusS  uf^ 

"  fbouid  confidcr  hinufclf  as  having  now  receiycd  ^    _^;,^ 

*'  fiifficienc  xK>tice,  that  he  mtift  be  ready  to  givf  an  y.r.  30$. 

"  accoimt  of  the  proceedings  of  the  aflembhr,  ia**P-4*7* 

^'  which  he,  in  quality  of  decemvir,  had  pceudfid^ 

'^  and  in  wl^ch  the  decemyirs  were  de&edt  whe'^ 

^^  ther  they  were  apfx>inted  for  one  year,  or  until 

*^  the  laws,  then  wanting,  (hould  be  cattfied.     it 

'^^  was  alfo  his  opinion,  that,  for  the  pmient,  eJirery 

<'  other  bulinefs,  except  f^e  war,  &o\ikl  bf  laid 

'^  afide ;  and  that,  if  they  imagined,  that  the  repoits 

<'  concerning  it  were  propag^ed  without  fpundar 

^'  tion,  and  that  not  only  the  couriers,  but  the  Titf- 

<(  cukn  ambdifladors  had  conveyed  £dfe  intelligence^ 

'^  then  that  fcouts  fhould  be  difpatched  to  procuft 

f^  juose  certain  information ;  but  that,  if  they  ggvt 

<'  credit  to.  the  couriers,  and  the  amba^adors,  dica 

**  troops  ihould  be  levied  without  delay,  and  the 

^'  decemvirs  fbouid  lead  armies  to  whatever  places 

'^  each  ihould  think  proper ;   and  that  no  other 

^'  bur]iie&  (hould  take  place,  before  this  was  dif- 

«  pofed  of/' 

XU.  This  refolution  was  carried,  on  a  divifion, 
Ixy  means  of  the  young  patricians.  Valerius  ^nd 
tioratius  dicn,  with  greater  vehemence,  renewed 
dieir  jeflforts,  and  loudly  demanded  permiQion  to 
fpeak  on  the  date  of  the  comiuonwealth,  declaring, 
ithat  "  if  by  a  faftion  they  were  prevented  in  the 
^  fcnate,  they  would  fpeak  before  the  people ;  for 
^  private  men  had  no  right  to  hinder  diem,  either 
^<  in  the  fcnate  houfe,  or  in  a  general  afiembly,  nor 
'*  W.oidd  thciy  give  way  to  thofe  men's  imaginary 
*'  &fces/'  Appius  then,  thinking  the  junfture  fo 
critical,  that  either  their  authority  muft  be  overpow^ 
cd,  or  the  violence  of  thofe  men  muft  be  refifted 
iwich  an  equal  degree  of  boldnds,  called  out,  that 
^  whoever  uttered  a  fentence,  except  on  the  bufL^ 
f^  neis propoicd,  (houl4  have  caufe  to  repent/'  and» 

II  on 
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Bx>  o  iC  on  Valerius  infifting  that  he  would ^not  be  filcnccd  by 
■^,,^'  _f  a  private  citizen,  ordered  a  liftor  to  advance  to  him : 
Y.K.  305.  Valerius,  from  the  door  of  the  fcnate-houfe,  implored 
B»C447*  the  protection  of  die  citizens  j  Lucius  Corncliui 
cnfibracing  Appius,  through  concern  for  an  objeft 
different  from  what  he  pretended,  put  a  ftop  to  the 
conteft,  and  procured  Valerius  permiflion  to  (zj 
what  he  chafe:  this  producing  nothing,  beyond' 
words,  in  favour  of  liberty,  the  decemvirs  carried 
their  point;  and  even  the  confulars  and  elder  patri- 
cians, from  inveterate  hatred  to  the  tribunitian  of- 
fice, which  they  fuppofed  the  commona  longed  for; 
with  much  more  eagernefs,  than  for  the  confular 
government,  would  have  been  rather  better  pleafcd, 
that  the  decemvirs  themfclves  ftiould,  at  fome  futurt 
time,  voluntarily  refign  their  office,  than  that,  throu^ 
means  of  the  indignation  of  the  pubjic  againft  thenti 
the  commons  fhould  rife  again  to  conlequencei 
hoping  that  i^  by  gentle  management,  the  govern^ 
ment  fhould  be  brought  back  to  confuls,  withou^  the 
turbulent  intcrpofmon  of  the  populace,  they  might 
cither  by  the  intervention  of  wars,  or  by  the  mode^ 
ration  of  the  confuls  in  the  cxercife  of  their  authority, 
bring  the  commons  to  forget  their  tribunes.  No 
objedion  being  made  by  the  patricians,  a  levy  was 
^  proclaimed,  and  the  young  men,  there  being  no 
appeal  from  the  prclent  government,  anfwered  t6 
their  names.  When  die  legions  were  filled  up,  the 
decemvirs  fettled  among  themfelves,  who  fhould  go 
out  with  the  troops,  and  who  command  the  feverai 
armies.  The  leading  men  among  the  decemviri 
were  Quintus  Fabius  and  Appius  Claudius.  It  was 
evident  that  there  would  be  a  greater  war  at  home 
than  abroad*  The  violence  of  Appius  was  thought 
-better  calculated  for  fupprcffing  commotions  in  ch« 
city,  and  the  difpofition  of  Fabius  was  confidered  as 
rather  inconflant  in  good  purfuits,  than  flrenuous  iA 
bad ;  for  this  man,  hitherto  highly  difbinguifhed  both 
in  civil  and  military  conduflj  was  fo  entirely  changed 

by 
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by  his  office  of  decemvir  and  the  example  of  his  col-  ^  "^^  ^ 
leagues,  that  he  now  chofe  rather  to  be  like  Appius,  .  ^  ^/-^ 
than  like  himfelf ;  to  him  was  given  in  charge  the  y.r.  305. 
war  againft  the  Sabines ;  aftd,  along  with  him,  were  ^^•♦♦7' 
fent  his  colleagues  Manius  Rabulcius  and  Quintus 
Pastilius.     Marcus  Cornelius  was  fent  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Algidum,  with  Lucius  Minutius,  Titus  An- 
tonius,  Caefo  Duilius,  and  Marcus  Sergius,  and  it 
was  determined  that  Spurius  Appius  Ihould  affift 
Appius  Claudius  in  the  raanagenicnt  of  affairs  in  the 
city,  where  they  (ho'uld  have  full  autl^prity,  as  if  all 
the  decemvirs  were  prcfent. 

XLIL  The  affairs  of  the  public  were  condu(5ted 
with  no .  better  fiiccefs  in  war,  than  at  home.  In 
this,  the  leaders  were  no  farther  to  blame,  than  for 
having  rendered  themfclves  odi  >us  to  their  country- 
men ;  in  other  refpefts,  the  fault  lay  entirely  in  the 
foldiery,  who,  rather  than  any  enterprize  (hould 
fucceed  under  the  conduft  and  aufpiccs  of  the  de- 
cemvirs, fuffcrcd  thcmfelvcs  to  be  overcome,  to  the 
difgrace  of  both.  The  armies  were  routed,  both 
by  the  Sabines  at  Eretum,  and  by  the  -flEquans,  in 
the  country  of  Algidum.  From  Eretum  the  troops 
made  aretreat  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  fortified 
a  camp  nearer  to  the  city,  on  a  high  ground,  be- 
tween Fidenae  and  Cxuftumeria,  and,  being  purfued 
by  the  enemy,  would  not  rilk  a  battle  on  equal 
ground,  but  provided  farther  lafcty  by  the  nature  of 
the  place,  and  a  rampart,  not  by  valour  and  arms. 
In  the  country  of  Algidum  greater  difgrace,  and 
greater  lofs  were  fuftaincd :  even  the  camp  was  loft ; 
•and  the  foldicrs,  deprived  of  all  their  ucenfils,  be- 
took themfclves  to  Tufculura,  depending,  for  the 
jxcccfTaries  of  life,  on  die  good  faith  and  compaflion 
of  their  hofts,  who,  on  this  occafion,  did  not  dif- 
appoint  their  cxpe6barions.  Such  terrifying  accounts 
were  brought  to  Rome,  that  the  fenate,  dropping 
the  prpiccution. of  their/hatred  to  the  decemvirs, 

palled 
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*  Tif*^  pftHcd  M  Older,  that  watches  ihould  be  held  in  6it 

^  ^\  .  city;  commaadcd  all,  who  were  of  an  age  to  bear 

.Y.R-aof*  aftn9,  to  moum  guard  on  die  walls,  and  to  form  out- 

|i*c>447.  p^s  before  the  gates;  decreed  a  fuppiy  of  arms  to 

be  carried  to  Tufculum ;  that  the  decemvirs  (hodd 

come  down  from  the  ckadel  of  Tufculum,  aod  keep 

4their  troops  encamped ;  that  the  odier  camp  fliould 

be  removed  from  Fideme,  imo  the  country  of  the 

Sahdnes,  to  die  end  that  the  e'hemy,  feeling  them- 

ielves  attacked  at  home,  miglit  be  deterred  from  ai^ 

4k&gn  of  attacking  the  city. 

XLIII.  To  the  calamities,  infliaed  by  the  ene- 
my, the  deeemvirs  added  two  moil  flagitibua  decdsj 
one  at  home,  and  the  other  in  the  army,  la  the 
ax^,  which  aded  againfl:  the  Sabines,  a  per&n, 
Q^d  Lucius  Siccius,  taking  advantage  of  the  ge- 
neral averfioA  to  the  decemvirs,  and  having  fre- 
queody,  in  private  converfation  with  the  cammon 
ibldicRSf  m^e  mention  of  aieoeffion,  and  of  deft-^ 
ing  tribunes,  they  fcnt  him  on  a  party  of  obferva- 
tion,  to  chooie  ground  for  a^camp,  and  gave  in^ 
rfiru&ions  to  die  foldiers  whom  they  fent  to  attefid 
him  on  the  expedition,  that  they  fbould  fall  upon 
lum  in  fbme  convenioit  place,  and  put  him  /to  flbadi« 
He  did  not  fall  unrov^^nged.  For,  though  fur^ 
rounded  on  a)l  Mts,  he  flood  jon  his  defence ;  and, 
being  pofiefled  of  extraor^nary  perfonal  ftisngdi, 
and  of  fpirit  equal  to  his  ftnength,  he  flew  ^sveralof 
the  aflaffins.  The  reft  gave  out,  in  the  camp,  that 
they  had  fallen  into  an  ambuffa,  and  that  Siccius  was 
loit^  after  fighting  with  great  bravery^  and  fome  of 
tiie  foldiers  with  him.  At  firft  this  ftory  was  be- 
lieved :  but  afterwards,  a  cohort,  which  went,  with 
permiflfion  of  the  decemvirs,  to  bury  thtrfc  who  had 
£Ulen»  obferving  that  none  of  the  bodies  there  wcie 
ftripped ;  that  Siccius,  with  his  arms,  lay  in  4hc 
middle,  while  the  faces  of  all  die  other  bodie^^were 
turned  towards  him ;  that  none  of  the  bodies  be* 
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loi!^d  to  the  enemy,  nor  could  a  trace  be  found  of  B  o  o  k 
their  having  retreated  from  thence,  they  brought .    ^^^;    ,^ 
back  the  body,  with  an  account  that  he  v/as  evi-  y.r.  305. 
dently  flain  by  his  own  men.     The  camp  was  now  B.C.  447, 
filled  with  indignation;  and  it  was  refolved,  that 
Siccius  fhould  be  carried  direclly  to  Rome,  which 
would  have  been  put  in  execution,  had  not  the  de- 
cemvirs, as  fpeedily  as  poiSble,   buried  him  with 
inilitary  honours,  at  the  public  expence.     His  fu- 
neral was  attended  with  great  grief  of  the  fbldiery, 
and  a  general  belief  of  the  blackeft  guilt  in  the  de- 
cemvirs. 

XLIY-  There  followed,  in  the  city,  another 
atrocious  proceeding,  which  took  its  jife  from  luft,  • 
and  was  not  kfs  tragical,  in  its  confrquences,  than 
that  which,  through  the  injured  chaftity  and  violent 
death  of  Lucretia,  had  occafioned  the  expulfion  of 
the  Tarquinii  from  the  throne  and  the  city;  that  the 
government  of  the  decemvirs  might  not  only  end  in 
the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the  kings,  but  be  loft 
through  the  fame  caufe.  Appius'  Claudius  was  in- 
flamed with  a  defire  of  overcoming  the  chaftity  of  a 
young  woman  of  plebeian  rank :  the  father  of  this 
young  woman,  Lucius  Virginius,  held  an  honourable 
rank  among  the  centurions,  in  the  camp  near  Al- 
^dum,  a  man  of  exemplary  good  conduct,  both  as 
a  foldier  and  a  citizen,  and  by  the  fame  principles 
were  the  behaviour  of  his  wife,  and  the  education  of 
his  family  regulated.  He  had  betrothed  his  daugh- 
ter to  Lucius  Icilius,  who  had  been  tribune,  a  man 
of  fpirit,  and  of  approved  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  the 
commons.  This  maiden,  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
and  of  extraordinary  beauty,  Appius,  burning  witn 
paffion,  had  attempted  to  feduce  by  bribes  and  pro- 
mifes }  but,  finding  every  avenue  to  his  hopes  barred 
by  modefty,  he  refolved  to  have  recourfe  to  cruel 
and  arbitrary  violence.  He  gave  inftruftions  to  Mar- 
cus Claudiqs,  one  of  his  dependents,  that  he  fhbuld 
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^  ?i?  ^  ^^^'^^  ^'^^  young  woman  as  his  flavc,  and  not  fu^- 
>  mit  to  any  demand  which  fhoiild  be  made,  of  her 

Y.R.  305.  being  left  at  liberty  until  the  decifion  of  the  fuit,  think- 
B.C.447-  ing  that  the  abfence  of  the  damftl's  father  kft  the 
fitteft  opportunity  for  the  injury  which  he  meditated. 
As  the  young  woman  came  into  the  Forum,  for  the 
IcKools  of  learning  were  held  there  in  flieds,  this 
miniftcr  of  the  deccmvir^s  luft  laid  his  hand  on  her; 
and  affirming  that  "  ihe  was  a  flave,  and  born  of  z 
^  woman,  who  was  his  (lave/'  ordered  her  to  foliov 
film  ;  threatening,  if  fhe  rcfufed,  to  drag  her  away 
by  force.  While  the  girl  flood  motionlefs  throughf 
fright  and  aftoniftimcnt,  a  crowd  was  collefted  by 
the  cries  of  her  nurft,  who  implored  the  proteftion 
/  of  the  citizens.  The  popular  names  of  her  father 
Virginius,  and  her  fpoufe  Icilius,  were  heard  on 
every  fide.  Their  acquaintances  were  engaged  in 
favour  of  the  maiden,  by  their  regard  for  them ;  and 
the  multitude  in  general,  by  the  heinoufncfs  of  the 
proceeding.  She  was  now  fecured  from  force,  when 
the  claimant  faid,  "  there  was  no  occafion  for  raifing 
«'  a  mob,  he  was  proceeding  by  law,  not  by  force,** 
and  fummoncd  the  maiden  to  a  court  of  juftite;  She 
being  advifed,.  by.thofe  who  appeared  in  her  favour, 
to  follow  him,  they  arrived  at  the  tribtrnah'of  Ap- 
pius.  The  claimant  rehearfed  the  concerted  farce, 
before  the  judge,  who 'was  well  acquainted  with  it> 
having  been  himftlf  the  contriver  of  the  plot ;  alleged 
that  ^  the  girl  was  born  in  his  houfe,'  and  had  been 
"  clancleftinely  removed  from  thence  to  tbehoure 
"  of  Tirginius,  who  pretended  to  be  her  father*; 
^*  that  of  this  he  had  fufficientevidence,  and  would 
"  prove  it  even  to  the  fatisfaftion*  of  Virginius 
"  nimfelf,  the  principal,  fufferer  in  the  cafe  j  and  it 
<*  was  rtafonable,"  he  added,  ^<  that* in  the  incan- 
"  time,'  the  fervant  fhould  remain  in  the  ciiftody  of 
*^  her  mafter.**  The  advocates  for  the  young  ^0- 
man  pleading,  that  Virginius  was  abfent  on  bufincfs 
of  the  ftate,  and  would  attend  in  two- days  time,  if 

he 
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\it  got  notice,  and  that  it  was  unreafonablc  that  a  ^  ^  p  ^ 
fuit  concerning  his  child  fliould  proceed  in  his  ab-  ■    -  '  ^ 
fence,  demanded  that  Appius  fhould  adjourn  all  pro-  V.R.  305, 
ceedings  in  the  caufe,  until  the  father's  arrival ;  that,  ^*  ^'  ♦^7- 
in  conformity  to  the  law  which  he  himfelf  had  framed, 
he  Ihould  leave  her  in  the  meantime>  in  the  enjoy* 
inent  of  her  liberty ;  and  not  fufFer  a  yoUng  womaa 
of  ripe  age  to  encounter  the  hazard  of  her  reputation, 
before  the  cafe  of  her  freedom  was  determined, 

XLVi  Appius  prefaced  his  decree  with  oblerv- 
Jng,  that  "  the  very  law,  which  Virginius's  friends 
**  held  out  as  the  foundation  of  their  demand,  was  a 
*^  proof  how  niiuch  he  was  inclined  to  favour  liberty : 
*^  however,  that  law  could  afford  no  firm  fecurity  to 
**  liberty,  if  it  were  not  invariable  in  the  tenor  of  its 
«*  Qperation,without  regard  either  to  caufes  or  perfons. 
«^  In  the  cafe  of  thofe  who,  from  fervitude>  claimed 
*^  a  right  to  freedom,  the  privilege  mentioned  was 
*<  allowed,  becaufe  any  citizen  can  aft  in  their  be- 
**  half;  but  la  the  cafe  of  her,  who  was  in  the  hands 
«'  of  her  father,  there  was  bo  other  pcrfon  to  whom 
*^  the  owner  ftiould  yield  the  ,cufl:ody  of  hen  Ic 
«*  was,  therefore,  his  determination,  that  the  father 
^«  Ihould  be  fent  for ;  that,  in  the  meantime,  the 
**  claimant  (hould  luffer  no  lofs  of  his  right,  but 
«'  fhould  take  the  maiden  into  his  cuftody,  and  give 
'f'  iecurity  for  her  appearance,  on. the  arrival  of  the 
«f  perfon  who  was  alleged  to  be  her  father.'*  Whilfl: 
all  murmured  againft  the  iqjuftice  of  this  decree,  bul 
not  one  had  courage  to  oppofe  it,  Publius  Niimi- 
torius,  the  maiden's  uncle,  and  Icilius,  her  betrothed 
Ipoufe,  arrived  at  the  fpot.  The  crowd  having 
readily  made  way  for  them,  becaufe  the  multitude 
were  of  opinion,  .that,  if  any  thing  could  ftop  the 
proceedings  of  Appius,  it  would  be  the  interference 
of  Icilius,  the  liftor  called  out,  that  ^^  fentence  was 
^^  palled;"  andj.  oq  Icilius  making  loud  remon- 
ftranccs,  ordered  him  to  retire.    Even  a  cool  tem- 
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3  o  o  K  per  would  have  been  inflamed  by  fuch  grofi  ilf- 
^  ,^^1  I  treatment  j  Icilius  laid,  *'  Appius,  you  muft  drive 
Y.R.  30S.  "  me  hence  with  the  fword,  before  you  (hall  ac- 
B.C.447.  *^  complifh,  in  filence,  what  you  wifli  to  be  con- 
"  cealed.  This  young  woman  I  intend  tor  wed,  an<f 
*^  cxpeft  to  find  in  her  a  lawful  and  a  chafte  wife. 
*'  Call  together  then  even  all  the  liftors  of  your 
'^  colleagues,  order  the  rods  and  axes  to  be  got 
*'  ready.  The  (poufe  of  Icilbs  (hall  not  remain  in 
"  any  other  place  than  her  father's  houfe.  Though 
*'*  you  have  taken  from  us  the  protcSion  of  tribunes, 
"  and  an  appeal  to  the  Roman  people,  the  twD  bul- 
*^  warks  which  fecured  our  liberty,  yet  there  has 
"  been  no  grant  made,  to  your  luft,  of  abfolutc  do- 
"  minion  over  our  wives  and  daughters.  Vent  your 
*'  fury  on  our  pcrfons  and  our  lives ;  let  chaftity,  at 
'  *'  leaft,  find  fafety.  If  any  violence  is  offered  to 
*'  her,  I  Ihall  appeal  for  fuccour  to  the  citizens  now 
"  prefcnt,  in  behalf  of  my  fpoufc ;  Virginius  will 
"  appeal  to  the  foldiers  in  behalf  of  his  only  daugh- 
*'  ter ;  and  all  of  us  to  the  gods,  and  to  all  man- 
•*  kind:  nor  fhall  yod  ever  carry  that  fentence 
•*  into  cffeft,  while  we  have  life  to  prevent  it.  I 
"  charge  you^  Appiu$,  confidcr  again  and  again  to 
"  what  lengths  you  arc  proceeding':  let  Virjginius, 
"  when  he  comes,  determine  what  mcafures  he  will 
"  purfue  in  r^ard  to  his  daughter  j  only  of  this  I 
•'  would  have  him  affured,  that  if  he  fubmits  to  this 
*'  man's  claim  of  obtaining  the  cuftody  of  her,  he 
*'  muft  feck  another  match  for  his  daughter:  as  for 
*'  me,  in  vindication  of  the  liberty  of  my  Ipoufe, 
*'  I  will  forfeit  my  life  fooncr  than  my  honour/" 

XLVL  The  paffions  of  the  mtdtiiude  were  now 
raifed,  and  there  was  every  fign  of  a  violent  contcft 
cnfuing.  The  liftors  had  gathered  round  IcMius,  but 
proceeded,  however,  no  farther  tban  threats,  when 
Appius  faid,  "  that  the  defence  of  Virginia  was  not 
'**  the  motive  which  ^dtuated  Icilius;  but,  turbulent 

'«  by 
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**  by  nature,  and  breathing,  at  that  inftant,  thelpirit  .*  ^^  ^ 
**  of  the  tribunclhip,  he  was  fecking  an  occafion  of »  — ^-uj 
**  iedition :  he  would  not,  however,  for  that  day,  Y.R.  305. 
**  give  him  matter  to  work  on:  but,  in  order  to  ^-Cw. 
*'  convince  him  at  once  that  this  indulgence  was, 
*^  granted,  not  to  his  petulance,  but  to  the  abfent 
^^  Virginius,  to  the  name  of  fadier,  and  to  liberty, 
^^  he  would  not  on  that  day  decide  the  caufe,  nor 
**  interpofe  any  decree,  he  would  even  requeft  of 
^'  Marcus  Claudius  to  depart  fbmewhat  from  his 
^'  right,  and  fufier  the  maiden  to  be  bailed  until  the 
'^  next  day.  But  if,  on  the  next  day,  the  father  did 
^^  not  attend,  he  now  gave  notice  to  Iciiius,  and  to 
*^  peribns  like  Iciiius,  that,  as  its  founder,  he  would 
*^  not  fail  to  fupport  his  own  law ;  nor,  as  decemvir, 
^<  to  fhew  a  proper  degree  of  reibludo;i :  nor  fhould 
^^  call  together  the  lidtors  of  his  colleag;ues,  to  check 
^^  the  eflforts  of  the  fomenters  of  fedition,  he  woulci 
^*  be  content  with  his  own  lidors."  The  execution 
*of  his  iniquitous  defign  being  dius  deferred,  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  girl  having  retired  by  themfelves,  re- 
ibived,  firil  of  all,  that  the  brother  of  Iciiius  and 
the  fon  of  Numitorius,  aftive  young  men,  (hould  fet 
off  from  thence  diredUy  to  the  gate,  and  with  all 
pollible  hafte,  call  home  Virginius  from  the  camp, 
acquainting  him  that  *'  the  lafcty  of  the  maiden  de- 
**  pended  on  his  being  prcfent  in  time  next  day,  to 
<*  proteft  her  from  injury."  They  fet  out  the  iq- 
ftant  they  received  their  direftions,  and  with  all  the 
ipeed  their  horfes  could  make,  carried  the  accounc 
to  her  father.  In  the  meantime,  the  claimant  of  die 
maiden  urged  Iciiius  to  profefs  himfelf  a  defendant 
in  the  caufe,  and  to  produce  fureties ;  and  Iciiius, 
who  delayed  on  purpofe,  in  order  that  the  meiTen^ 
gers  difpatched  to  the  camp  might  gain  the  longer 
time  for  their  journey,  telling  him  that  he  was  pre- 
paring to  do  fo,  the  whole  multitude  on  this  held  up 
their  hands,  and  every  one  fhewcd  himfelf  ready  to 
^e  furcty  for  Iciiius.     To  them  he  replicjj^  tears  at 
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B  o  0  K  the  fame  time  filling  his  eyes,  "  I  am  thankful  for 

i    -^--^  "  ypur  goodncfs;  to-morrow  I  will  ufc  your  affift- 

T.R.  305.  *^  anCej  at;  prcfcnt,  I  have  fureties  enough."    Vir- 

B.C.  447.  gjnJa  was  then  admitted  to  bail  on  the  fecurity  of  her 

relations.     Appius,  after  remaining  there  for  a  fhort 

time,  left  he  fhould  feem  to  have  fat  merely  for  the 

fake  of  that  bufinefs,  and  finding  that  no  one  applied 

to  him,  people's  anxiety  about  that  particular  afiair 

hindering  them  to  attend  to  others,  retired  to  hi? 

houfe,  and  wrote  to  his  colleagues  to  the  camp  not 

to  give  leave  of  abfence  to  Virginius,  and  even  to 

keep'  him  in  confinement.     This  wicked  fcheme,  as 

it  deferved,  was  too  late  to  fucceed,  for  Virginius, 

having  already  got  leave  of  abfence,  had  fet  out  at 

the  firft  watch ;  fo  that  the  letter  about  detaining 

him,  which  was  delivered  in  the  morning,  produced 

po  effcft. 

XLVII.  In  the  city,  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
citizens  were  aflembled  in  the  Forum  at  the  firft 
light,  full  of  anxious  cxpcftation ;  Virginius,  clad 
in  mourning,  and  accompanied  by  a  vaft  number  of 
advocates,  led  his  daughter  into  the, Forum,  habited 
in  weeds,  denoting  her  diftrcfs,  and  attended  by 
a  number  of  matrons.  There  he  began  to  foliat 
each  man's  favour  J  and  not  only  rcquefted  their  aid, 
as  a  boon  granted  to  his  prayers,  but  demanded  it 
as  his  due,  reminding  them,  that  "  he  flood  daily  in 
**  the  field  of  battle,  in  defence  of  their  wives  and 
"  children  i  nor  was  there  any  man  who  had  given 
**  more  proof  of  valour  and  intrepidity  in  aftion  than 
*'  he  had  done.  Yet  what  did  this  avail,  if,  while 
*'  the  city  was  fecure  from  danger,  their  chiHrtn 
"  were  expofed  to  calamities  as  gt  icvous  as  cou)d 
*'  be  dreaded,  if  it  were  taken  by  an  enemy  ?"  With 
fuch  difcourfes,  uttered  in  a  manner  as  if  he  were 
addreffing  a  public  aflembly,  he  applied  to  each  of 
the  people.  Icilius  addreffcd  them  with  like  argir- 
mentSi  and  the  female  attendants^  by 'their  filent 
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*tcars,  aflfcaed  them  more  deeply  th4n  any  wordsBOOK 
^could  do.  Appius,  whofc  mind  was  hardened  againft  .j  -^-  _j 
*all  fuch  occurrences,  vicJent  madnefs,  rather  than  Y.R.. 305. 
^4ovc,  having  perverted  his  underftanding,  afccnded  ^*  ^-447. 
the  tribunal ;  and  when  the  claimant  had  jhA  begun 
•to  urge,  that,  "  through  partiality,  he  had  refufed 
*^  yefterday  to  pronounce  judgment  in  the'  caufc ;" 
Appius,  without  allowing  him  to  proceed  in  ftating 
his  claim,  or  giving  Virginius  an  opportunity  of  an- 
swering, delivered  his  fentence.  The  difcourfc  with 
which  he  introduced  his  decree  fomc  anuent  writers 
iiave  ifet  down,  perhaps  with  truth;  but  as  I  no 
where  find  any  one  that  fecms  likely  to  have  been 
iifed  -on  occafion  of  fuch  an  iniquitous  decifion,  I 
-thifak  it  bcft  to  reprefent  the  plain  faft,  of  which 
there  is  no  doubt :  he  decreed,  that  fhc  fhould  be  ' 
held  in  bondage  until  the  final  decifioB«  At  firft, 
all  were  fti^ick  motionlefs  with  ailonifhment  and  fur* 
prife  at  fuch  an  atrocious  proceeding.  Silence  then 
prevailed  for  fometime:  afterwards,  when  Marcos 
Claudius  went  to  fcize  the  maiden,  where  flie  flood 
4n  the  midft  of  the  matrons,  and  was  oppofedby  the 
women  with  lamentable  cries  of  grief,  Virginius, 
•ftretching  forth  his  hands  in  a  menacing  attitude 
towards  Appius,  faid,  ^*  Appius,  I  betrothed  my 
•**  daughter  to  Icilius,  not  to  thee  -,  and  I  have  edu- 
*^  cated  her  for  a  wife,  not  for  a  harlot.  Do  you 
*^  intend  that  men  ftiall  indulge  their  luft  promifcw- 
'^^  oufly  like  cattle  and  wild  beafts  ?  Whether  thcfe 
^^  men  liere  will-endure  fuch  things  I  know  not :  but 
•^*  thofe  who  carry  arms,  I  hope,  never  will."  The  , 
iclaimant  of  the  maiden  being  forced  back,  by  the 
-crowd  of  women  and  advocates  who  flood  round 
Jier^  fiknce  was  commanded  by  the  crier* 

XLV'IIL  Th£  decemvir,  whofe  mind  was  warped 
by  his  ungovernable  luft,  declared,  that  "  not  only 
**  from  the  abufive  language  of  Icilius  ycflerday, 
^  and  the  violence  of  Virginius,  ^f  which  the  whole 
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*  n?  ^  "  Roman  people  were  witneflcs,  but  alio  from  ccr- 
ii__  '  ^  "  tain  proofed  he  had  learned  that,  during  the  wh(rfe 
y.R.  305.  "  night,^  cabals  had  been  hcld>  for  the  piu:pofc  of 
.£.€•447.  <c  ftirring  up  fedicion.  Wherefore,  being  aware  of 
«  the  difputcs  likely  to  cnfue,  he  had  come  down 
«*  with -a  band  of  nicn  in  arms,  not  with  a  dcfign  of 
"  injuring  any  perfon  who  fhould  demean  himlelf, 
"  but  of  quietly  puniihing,  in  a  manner  fuited  to  the 
"  majefty  of  government,  fuch  as  fliould  prefumc  to 
"  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  ftate.  It  will,  there- 
«  fore,  (laid  he,)  be  your  better  way  to  remain  quiet. 
«*  Go,  liftor,  remove  the  crowd,  and  make  way 
«<  for  the  owner  to  feizc  his  flave."  When,  burft- 
ing  with  paffion,  he  had  thundered  out  thefe  words, 
the  multitude  of  themfelves  voluntarily  feparated, 
and  the  maiden  flood  forlaken,  a  prey  to  injuftice. 
Virginius  then,  feeing  no  jjrofpeft  of  alEftance  from 
any  quarter,  faid,  • "  Appius,  I  entreat  you,  'firft, 
*«  to  make  allowance  for  a  Other's  grief,  if  I  have 
«'  made  ufe  of  too  harfh  exprcflions  towards  you  i 
^«  and  next,  to  allow  me  here,  ia  the  prcfcncc  of 
««  the  maiden,  to  inquire  of  her  nurfc  the  truth  of 
<«  this  affair  j  that,  if^  I  have  been  falfely  called  her 
«f  father,  I  may  depart  hence  with  the  more  refigna- 
*'  tion."  Permiffion  being  granted,  he  drew  the 
maiden  and  her  nurfc  afide,  to  the  fheds  near  the 
temple  of  Cloacina,  now  called  the  new  fheds,  and 
there,  fnatching  a  knife  from  a  butcher,  plunged  it 
into  his  daughter's  breafl,  with  thefe  words :  **  In 
««  this  manner,  my  child,  the  only  one  in  my  power, 
«  do  I  iccure  your  liberty.*'  Then  looking  back 
on  Appius,  "  With  this  blood,  Appius,"  faid  he, 
«  I  devote  thee  and  thine  head  to  perdition/*  Ap- 
pius, alarmed  by  the  cry  raifed  at  fuch  a  horrid 
deed,  ordered  Virginius  to  be  feizcd.  But  he, 
clearing  a  pafTage  with  the  weapon  wherever  he  went, 
and  proteAed  alfo  by  a  multitude  of  young  men  who 
cfcorted  him,  made  his  way  to  the  gate.  Icilins 
and  Numitorius  raifed  up  the  lifclcfs  body,  and  cx- 
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^ofed  k  to  the  view  of  the  people,  deploring  the  B  o  o  k 
vill^ny  of  Appius,  the  fiital  beauty  of  the  maiden,  ,    y^*  ^ 
and  the  neceffity  which  hftd  Urged  the  father.     The  y.r.  sos, 
matrons  who  followed  joined  their  exclamations:  i^«<^'#4«* 
"  Were  thefethe  cOnfcquences  of  rearing  children? 
"  were  ehefc  the  rewards  of  chaftity  ?"  with  other 
mournful  refleftiona,  fuch  as  are  fi^ggefted  by  grief 
to  women,  and  which,  from  the  greater  ienlibility  of 
dieir  tender  minds,  are  always  the  mod  a&£tin§« 
Thedifcourfe  of  the  men,  and  particularly  of  Iciliu% 
turned  entirely  on  their  being  deprived  of  the  pro- 
tection of  tribunes,  and  appeals  to  the  people,  and 
on  the  indignities  thrown  upon  tKe  public. 

XLIX.  The  paflions  of  the  multitude  were 
ftrongly  excited,  pardy  by  the  atrocioufiiefs  of  the 
villainy,  partly  by  their  hopes  diat  the  occafion 
might  be  improved  to  the  recovery  of  liberty.  Ap- 
pius now  ordered  Icilius  to  be  called  before  him  i 
then,  on  his  refuHng  to  attend,  to  be  feized :  at  laft, 
when  the  beadles  were  not  fuSered  to  come  near 
him,  he  himfelf,  with  a  band  of  young  patriciaas, 
pufliing  through  the  crowd,  ordered  him  to  be  takeii 
into  confinement.  By  this  time,  there  had  coUeded 
round  Icilius,  not  only  the  multitude,  but  peribns 
fit  to  head  that  multitude,  Lucius  Valerius  and  Mar- 
cus Horatius,  who*  driving  back  his  liftor,  told 
Appius,  that  <<  if  he  meant  to  proceed  in  a  legal 
**  way,  they  would  be  fccurity  for  Icilius,  againft 
"  any  charge  which  he,  as  a  private  citizen,  fhould 
"  bring.  If  he  Ihould  attempt  to  make  ufc  of  force, 
**  in  that  point  too  they  would  not  be  his  inferiors."* 
A  furious  fcuiBe  enfued.  The  deccmvir'sUaor  at- 
tacked Vakrlus  and  Horatius.  The  fatfces  were 
broken  by  the  multitude.  Appius  then  mounted 
the  tribunal,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Horatius 
^ind  Valerius.  To  them  the  aflembly  paid  attention, 
but  drowned  the  decemvir's  vbice  with  noifc.  Va- 
lerius nQW  aflumed  authority  to  order  the  lidors  to 

depart 
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*  n?  ^  ^^P^^  fro^  o^^  who  was  but  a  private  citizen  ;  and 
^  ,-^^-  .  then  Appius,  bereft  of  courage,  and  dreading  for 
¥Jl.  505.  his  life,  covered  his  head,  and,  tinobferved  l^  his 
*p.  €.4417.  ^j^jygf farics,  made  his  efcape  into  a  houfe  near  the 
Forum.  Spurius  Oppius  rufliing  into  the  Forum 
from  the  other  fide,  in  order  to  affift  his  colleague, 
/aw  their  authority  overpowered  by  force.  After 
revolving  feveral  expedients,  confufed  by  liftening 
to  a  multitude  of  advifers  on  every  fide,  he  at  laft 
commanded  the  fcnate  to  be  fummoned.  This  ftcp 
calmed  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  by  giving  them 
hopes,  that  as  the  conduft  of  the  decemvirs  fecmcd 
difpleafing  to  the  greater  part  of  the  patricians,  their 
government  would  be  aboliftied  through  the  means 
of  the  ienate.  The  fenate  gave  their  opinion,  that 
the  commons  fhould  not  be  farther  exafperatedi  and 
that,  above  all  things,  care  fliould  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent commotions  being  excited  in  the  camp  on  the 
4irrival  of  Virginius. 

L.  Accordingly  fome  of  the  younger  patricians 
were  fent  to  the  camp,  which,  at  that  time,  was  oh 
niount  Vecilius,  to  caution  the  decemvirs  to  ufp 
their  utmoft  efforts  for  preventing  a  mutiny  among 
the  foldiers.  Here^  Virginius  excited  greater  con>- 
motions  than  he  had  left  in  the  city :  for,  befides  the 
notice  which  he  attraftcd,  by  coming  attended  by 
a  band-of  near  four  hundred  men  5  who,  incenfed  at 
the  fcandalous  itijuftice  done  him,  had  accompanied 
him  from  the  city ;  the  unJheathed  weapon,  and  him- 
felf  beiiig  befmeared  with  blood,  engaged  the  atten-^ 
tion  of  the  whole  camp.  And  the  gowns  *  being 
obfervcd  in  many  different  parts  of  the  camp,  made 
the  number  of  people  from  the  city  appear  much 
larger  than  it  was.  Being  alked  the  reafon  of  all 
this,  grief  for  a  long  time  prevented  him  from  ut- 
tering a  word.     At  length,  when,  after  the  hurry 

•  Tl»e  pituica^'  dr€fs^  different  frcm  itat  of  tlic  miliary. 
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of  their  running  together,  the  crowd  grew  ftill,  and  Book 
fijence  took  place,  he  related  every  circumftancc  in  .    ^^1  _j 
order  as  it  paffed.     Then  raiGng  his  hands  towards  y.r,  305. 
heaven,  befought  his  fellow-fold iers  *'  not  to  impute  ^*  c.^^i* 
*'  to  him  the  guilt  which  belonged  to  Appius  Claudi* 
**  us,  nor  to  abhor  him  as  the  murderer  of  his  child. 
**  Declaring,  that  the  life  of  his  daughter  was  dearer        i 
**  to  him  than  his  own,  could  (he  have  lived  with    •    I 
*'  honour  and  in  liberty.     When  he  faw  her  dragged        I 
*'  as  a  flave  to  violation,  he  thought  it  better  that   ^ 
'^  his  child  (hould  be  loft  by  death  than  by  diflio- 
*'  noun     Aftuated  by  compaflion,   he  had  fallen 
•'  under  the  appearance  of  cruelty :  nor  would  he 
*'  have  furvived  his  daughter,  had  he  not  looked  to 
*^  the  aid  of  his  fellow-foldiers^  with  hopes  of  re- 
'*'  vcnging  her  death :  for  they  alfo  had  daughters, 
•^  fitters,  wives;  and  the  luft  of  Appius  Claudius 
**  was  not  extinguiflied  by  the  death  ofhis  daughter, 
^  but  would  bp  encouraged,  by  impunity,  to  rage 
V  with  lefs  reftralnt.     They  had  now  warning  given 
*^  them,  in  the  calamity  of  another,  to  guard  them- 
<*  felves  againft  the  like  injury.     As  to  what'con- 
«^  ccrned  himfclf,  his  wife  had  been  torn  from  him 
<«  by  fate;    his  daughter,   becaufc  Ihe  could  not 
<^  longer  prefcrve  her  chaftity,  had  fallen  by  an  un- 
<*  fortunate  but  honourable  death.     There  was  now 
<«  in  his  houfe  no  objcft  for  Appius's  luft;  and  from 
*f  any  other  kind  of  violence  which  he  could  offer 
*«  he  would  defend  his  own  perfon,  with  the  fame 
<^  fpirit  with  which  he  had  rcfcued  that  ofhis  daugh-^ 
<<  ten     Let  others  take  care  of  themfelvcs  and  of 
«'  their  children,"    To  thefe  rcprefcntations,  uttered 
by  Virginius  in  a  loud  voice,  the  multitude  replied, 
with  fhouts,  that  they  would  not  be  backward  in 
vindicating  either  his  grief  or  their  own  liberty.     At 
the  fame  time,  the  gown-men  intermixed  with  the 
crowd  of  foldiers,  relating  with  forrow  the  fame  clr- 
cun^ftance^,  and  obferving  how  much  more*  fhock* 
jng  they  appeared  to  the  fight  than  on  hearing,  ac- 
quainting 
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BOOK  quainting  them-glfo  that  the  affairs  of  the  decemvirs 
^l"l  ^  at  Rome  were  dcfperate  -,  and  fome,  who  came  later, 
Y.k.  305.  faying,  that  Appius,  having  hardly  efcapcd  with  life, 
B.C.  447-  was  gone  into  exile  :   all  this  had  fuch  an  effed  on 
the  foldiery,  that  they  cried  out.  To  arms !  fnatchcd 
up  the  itandards,  and  tnarched  towards  Rome.   The 
decemvirs,,  exceedingly  alarmed/ both  by  the  trani^ 
a&ions  which  they  uiw,  and  by  thofe  which  they 
iieard  had  jailed  at  Rome,  ran  to  different  parts  oi 
the  camp,  m  order  to  quell  the  commotion.   Whik 
they  a&ed  with  mildnefs,  they  received  no  anfwer. 
If  any  of  them  offered  to  exert  authority,  he  was 
anfwered.  That  they  we£e  men;  and  befides,  had 
arms.    They  proceeded  m  a  body  to  the  city,  and 
polled  themfeives  on  the  Aventine,  exhorting  the 
commons,  whenever  they  met  any  of  them,  to  rc- 
aifume  their  liberty,  and  create  plebeian  tribunes. 
No  other  violent  expreifion  was  heard    Spurius 
Oppius  held  the  meeting  of  the  fenate,  when  it  wa$ 
rcfolved,  that  no  harfli  meafures  ihould  be  ufed, 
l)ecaufe  they  themfeives  had  given  occafion  to  the 
infMoreftion.    Three  confulars  were  fent  as  deputies, 
Spurius  Tarpeius,  Caius  Julius,  and  Servius  Sulfa- 
cius,  to  aik,  in  the  name  of  the  fenate^  bv  whofe 
orders  they  had  quitted  their  camp;  or  what  was 
.     their  intention  in  polling  themfeives,  in  arms,  on 
the  Aventine  J  in  changing  the  diredion  of  their 
hoftile  operations  from  the  enemy,  and  fcizing,  by 
force,  on  their  native  country.    The  others  were  at 
no  lofs  what  to  anfwer;  but  they  were  at  a  lofs  for 
a  perfon  to  give  the  anfwer,  having  not  yet  ap- 
pointed any  particular  leader,  and  individuals  not 
being  very  forward  to  take  on  themfeives  the  invi- 
dious olBce.    The  multitude  only  called  out  toge- 
ther, that  they  fhould  fend   Lucius  Valerius  and 
Marcus  Horatius,  and  to  them  they  would  give 
ihtis  anfwer. 
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LI.  WttEW  the  deputies  were  (fifmiflfed,  Virgxniiis  *  ^^  ^ 
reminded  the  IbWiers,  "  how  much  they  bad  been  .  ^,^:j^ 
**  cntbarraflcd  juft  now  in  a<:afe  of  no  extraordinary  v ji«  |oj. 
**  dilficalty,  in  confcquence  of  their  being  a  mukU  *•  c.44f. 
**  tude  without  a  head ;  and  that  the  anfwer  given, 
•*  though  not  inexpedient,  was  the  refuk  rather  of 
*'  an  accidental  concurrence,  tfcan  of  a  concerted 
**  plan:  he  recommended  to  them,  therefore,  to 
**  cleft  ten  perfbns,  who  fiiould  prefide  in  the  di- 
**  reftion  of  their  affairs,  and,  in  the  ftyle  of  tmSj^ 
'**  tary  dignity,  be  called  tribunes  of  the  foldiers/*" 
This  honour  being  offered,  in  the  firft  place,  to  him- 
fclf,  he  faid,  "  Refenre,  to  a  jun6hif e  more  happy^ 
^*  both  to  you  and  me,  fuch  exprelfions  of  your 
«<  good  opinion  of  me.  It  is  neither  poffible  fdr 
**  me,  while  my  daughter  is  unrevenged,  to  reap 
*^  fatisfaftion  from  any  honour,  nor  is  it  expedient 
'•*  for  you,  in  the  prcfent  difordered  ftatc  of  tht 
'"  commonwealth,  to  have  thofe  at  your  head, who 
**  are  moft  obnoxious  to  party  malice.  If  I  can  bfe 
**  of  any  fcrvice,  my  remaining  in  a  private  capa- 
"  city  will  in  no  degree  prevent  it"  They  aceord- 
ingly  elcfted  ten  military  tribunes.  Nor  was  the 
army  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines  inaftive.  Thene 
alfo,  at  the  inftance  of  Icilius  and  Numitorius,  a  fe- 
ceffion  from  the  decemvirs  was  made  5  men's  minds 
being  no  lefs  ftrongly  agitated  by  having  the  mur- 
der of  Siccius  recalled  to  their  memory,  than  by  the 
recent  account  of  the  barbarous  attempt  againft  the 
chaftity  of  Virginia.  When  Icilius  heard  that  tri- 
bimes  of  the  foldicrs  had  been  elefted  on  the  Aven- 
tine,  fearing  left  the  affembly  of  cleftion  in  the  city 
might  follow  the  lead  of  the  military  aflembly,  and 
eleft  the  fame  pcrfons  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
being  well  verfed  in  popular  intrigues,  and  aiming 
himfelf  at  that  office,  he  took  care  that,  before  they 
proceeded  to  the  city,  the  lame  number  with  equal 
powers  Ihould  be  elefted  by  the  party  with  him. 
They  entered  the  city  in  military  array  through  tile 

CoUine 
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".^  through  the  middle  of  the  city,  to  the  Avencincr 
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VJt.  305.  There,  in  conjunftion  w^th  ,^hc  odier  vipy*  they 
*•  ^•447*  gave  dire<3:ions  to  die  twenty  tribunes  of  the  foldierft 
,to  choofe  two  opt  of  their  number,  who  were  to  hold 
the  command  i^  chief:  diey  chofe  Marcqs  Oppius 
and  Sextua  NIanilios.  The  fenatc  were  ajarmeci  for 
the  general  fafety,  but  though,  they  fat  every  day, 
they  fpent  more  .time  in  wraijgling  than  in  dclibera-- 
-don:  the  d^emvifs  were  upbraided  with  the  mur- 
der of  Siccius,  the  lufl;  of  Appius,  and  the  dilgracea 
"which  Uiey  had.  incurred  in  war.  It  was  rcfolvcd;, 
that  Valerius  and  Horatius  fiiowld  go  to  the  Avcn- 
tine:  but  they  refufcd  to  go,  on  any  other  terms 
than  thofe  of  die  dccemrvirs  refigning  the  badges  of 
that  office,  their  tide  to  which  had  expired  a  year 
before*  The  decemvirs,  remonftrating  agaihft  the 
feverity  of  degrading  them  to  the  common. level, 
declared  that  they  would  not  refign  their  authority, 
until  the  purpofe  of  their  eledion  fliould  be  fulfilledj 
by  the  ratification  of  the  laws. 

.LIL  The  commons,  on  being  informed  byMaf-» 
cus  Duilius,  who  had  been  plebeian  tribune,  thaC 
the  time  was  fpent  in  continual  difputes,  and  no 
•bufinels  done,  removed  from  the  Avencine  to  the 
iacred  mount:  for  Duilius  had  affured  them,  that 
**  the  fenate  would  never  attend  fcrioufly  to  the  buli- 
"  nefs,  until  they  faw  the  city  defertedj  that  the 
*^  facred  mount  would  remind  them  of  the  firmnefs 
*«  of  the  commons,  and  that  they  would  then  dif- 
"  cover,  that  the  re-eftabli(hmcnc  of  concord  was 
"  impradticable,  without  the  reftoration  of  did  tri- 
^*  bunitian  office."  Marching  along  the  Nomenun 
road,  then  called  the  Ficulncan,  they  encamped  on 
the  facred  mount,  imitating  the  moderation  of  their 
fathers^  in  refraining  from  every  aA  of  violence* 
The  army  was  followed  by  the  commons,  not  dtxC, 
whofe  age  \70uld  permit  him,  rcfufing  to  go.    Their 

wives 


t/tvies  and  children  attended  their  ftcpsi  aflcing,  m;Ko^o« 
melancholy  accents,  to  whofe  care  they  were  to  be  .  _  _'  j. 
fcft,  in  fuch  a  city,  where  neither  chaftity  nor  li-Y.R.  jos^ 
berty  was  fafe  ?  So  general  a  defcrtioir,  beyond  ^^-w* 
what  was  ever  known,  leaving  every  part  of  Rome 
empty,  not  a  creature  being  feen  in  the  Forum,  ex- 
cept a  few  verf  old  men,  partrcularfy  when,  tlte  fe- 
nators  were  called  into  their  faoufe,  the  Fonim  ap-» 
pearing  entireJy  forfaken,  many  others,  befides  Ho- 
ratius  and' Valerius,  began  now  to  exclaim,  "  Con- 
^  fcript  fethcrs  1  how  long  will  ye  delay  ?  If  die 
•*  decemvirs  will  not  defift  from  their  obO:inacy» 
*^  will  ye  fuflFer  every  thing  to  fink  into  ruip  and 
^  deftrudion  ?  And  ye,  decemvirs^ .  what  is  this 
**  authority  which  ye  fo  pofitively  reftife  ta  part 
•*  wieh  ?  Do  ye  intend  to  adminifter  juftice  to  bare 
**  walls  and  empty-  houfes  ?  Are  ye  not  aihamed^ 
***  that  the  number  of  your  liAors  ftiould  exceed  that 
••  of  all  the  other  eitiaens  in  the  Forum  ?.  What  d^ 
^  ye  propofe  to  do,  (hould  the  enemy  adviance  t» 
**  the  city  ?  What,  if  the  commons^  finding  that 
**  we  arc  not  moved  by  their  ieceHion,.  fliould  pre- 
*'  fendy  come  in  arms  ?  Do  ye  choofe  that  your 
**  command  (hould  be  terminated  by  the  fall  of  the 
**  city  ?  The  cafe  ftands  thus  *,  cither  we  muft  lofc 
*^  the  commions,.  op  they  muft  have  their  tribunes. 
*«  We  would  f(3oner  part  with  our  patrician  magiC- 
*«  trate8>  than  they  with  the  plebeian^  That  office^. 
•*  when  it  was  a*  thing  unknown  and  untried,  they 
**  extorted  from  our  fathers ;  and  it  is  much  more 
^  improbable  that,  after  having  taftcd  the  fwects  of 
*•  it^  they  will  put  up  with  its  lofs,  cfpecially  as  we 
"  do  not  ex#rdfe  authority  with  fuch  moderation, 
«  as  to  prevent  their  ftanding  in  need  of  prote6tion," 
Aflfailed  by  fuch  arguments  from  every  quarter,  and 
overpowered  by  thd  united  opinions  of  all,  the  de- 
cemvirs declared,  that  fince  it  was  judged  neceflfary, 
•they  would  fubmit  to  the  orders  of  the  fenate.  Thisv 
pnly  they  rcquefted,  that  they  would  afford  tfacm 

8  pro- 
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BOOR  protection  from  the  rage  of  the  oppo0te  pftriy? 
^  ^^^'  ^  warning  them  at  the  fame  time,  not  to  fuffcr  the 
Y.R.  305.  commons,  by  the  fpiUing  of  their  blood,  to  come 
^c.447-  into  the  pra^ice  of  inflifting  puniihmcnt  on  patri- 
cians* 

LHL  Valerius  and  Horatiui  were  then  deputed 
CO  invite  the  commons  to  return,  on  fuch  condicions 
as  they  fhould  judge  proper,  and  to  adjuft  all  mattcn 
in  difpute.  They  were  ordered  alfo  to  take  mca- 
fiires,  for  iecuring  the  decemviri  from  the  rage  and 
violence  of  the  populace.  On  their  arrival  at  tht 
camp,  they  were  received  by  the  commons  w'^h  ex- 
ceflive  joy,  as  having  evidently  proved  th^mfelves 
the>  patrons  of  liberty,  both  at  the  conunencemeitf  of 
the  difturbances,  and  on  the  determination  of  thic 
bufineis.  For  this,  they  received  thai^ks  on  their 
coming,  Icilius  addreflSng  them  in  the  name  of  the 
tndtitude.  The  fame  perfon,  when  they  beg^  to 
tpeat  about  conditions,  on  the  deputites  inquiring 
what  were  the  demands  of  the  commons,  propofed^ 
in  pur&ance  of  a  plan  which  had  b^en  alrea4y  ^d^ 
jufted  before  the  arrival  of  the  deputies^  fuch  terms 
as  pkinly  evinced,  that  they  groundjed  their  expec- 
tations on  the  eauity  of  their  caufe,  rather  than  on 
•their  ftrength  :  for  they  only  required  <he  leftittition 
of  the  tribunitian  office,  and  the  privilege  of  appeal, 
by  which  the  rights  of  the  commons  hJkd  bc^n  guard- 
ed, before  the  creation  of  dpcemvirs  j  aj^d^  thaf  no 
one  Ihould  fu£fer  for  having  inftigated  the  foldiery^  or 
the  commons,  to  procure  the  reftoration  of  liberty, 
by  a  fcceffion.  They  were  intemperate,  only,  in 
their  demand  refpeding  the  punifhmentof  thedeccno- 
virs :  for  they  expcfitcd  that  they  fhould  be  delivered 
into  their  hands,  and  they  threatened  to  burn  them 
alive.  In  reply,  the  deputies  laid,  «^  fuch  of  your 
^^  demands,  as  have  been  the  rcfult  of  deliberatiQ«i> 
**  are  fo  equitable,  that  they  ought  to  be  vciunwily 
«  offered  to  you ;  for  the  objeft  of  them  is  the  at- 

«  taintncdR 
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tainmcnt  of  a  fccurity  for  liberty,  not  for  un-  ^  ^^  ^ 
bounded  licence  to  violate  the  rights  of  others. ._  .•^,^__j 


*^  But  the  diftates  of  your  refcntment,  we  muft  ra-  Y.R.  305, 

*'  ther  pardon  than  indulge :  for,  through  your  detef-  ^'  ^*  ^7- 

*^  tation  of  cruelty,  ye   are  preciptating  yourfelves 

**  into  the  very  vice  which  ye  abhor  j  and  before  yc 

**  can  well  be  faid  to  be  free  yourfelves,  ye  wilh  to 

*^  aft  the  tyrant  over  your  adverfaries.     Is  our  ftatc , 

"  never  to  enjoy  reft  from  punilhmcnts,  either  in- 

*'  fliftcd  by  the  patricians  on  the  Roman  commons, 

*^  or  by  the  commons  on  the  patricians  ?  Ye  ftand  in 

"  need  of  a  fhield,  rather  than  of  a  fword.     It  is 

'^  abundantly  fufficient  to  humble  a  man  fo  far  as  that 

"  he  fhall  live  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  reft  of 

"  his  countrymen,  neither  offering  nor  enduring  in- 

**  jury.     Befidcs,  ftiould  ye  ever  choofe  to  render 

**  yourfelves  objcfts  of  terror,  when  ye  (hall  have  rc- 

**  covered  your  magiftrates,.and  your  laws,  and  Ihall 

*'  have  the  power,  in  your  hands,  of  deciding  on  our 

"  lives  and  fortunes,  then,  ye  will  determine  accord- 

*^  ing  to  the  merit  of  each  cafe  ;  at  prefent  it  is  fuf* 

"  ficient  to  require  the  reftoration  of  liberty." 

LIV.  Having,  with  univerfal  confent,  received 
periniffion  to.adt  as  they  thought  proper,  thc/depu- 
ties  affured  the  commons,  that  they  would  fpeedily 
bring  back  a  final  fettlement  of  the  bufinefs  i  and,  re- 
turning, reported  to  the  fcnate  the  meflage  from  the 
commons.  On  which  the  other  decemvirs,  finding 
that,  beyond  their  hopes,  no  mention  was  made  of 
any  punifliment  on  them,  made  no  objeftion  to  any 
thing.  Appius,  ftern  in  his  nature,  confcious  that  he 
was  the^  objeft  of  particular  deceftacion,  and  mea- 
Ibring  the  rancour  of  others  towards  him,  by  his  own 
towards  them,  faid,  **  I  am  not  blind  to  the  fate 
"  which  hangs  over  me.  I  fee  that  violent  procecd- 
"  ings  againft  us  are  deferred  until  our  arms  arc 
**  furrendered  into  the  hands  of  our  adverfaries. 
*'  Blood  muft  be  offered  to  the  rage  of  the  populace. 

VOL.  I,  X  *'  I  my- 
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B  o  o  K  <<  I  myfclf  no  longer  demur  to  rcfign  the  office  of 
^  ^^\_f  "  decemvir."  A  decree  of  the  fenate  was  then  made, 
y.R.  305.  that  "  the  decemvirs  ftiould,  withont  delay,  refigrv 
B.C.447-  «  their  office.  That  Quinttas  Furius  chief  pontiff 
"  Ihould  hold  an  cleftion  of  plebeian  tribunes,  and 
"  that  no  one  fhould  fiifFer,  on  account  of  the  fecet 
«  fion  of  the  foldlcrs  and  commons."  As  foon  as 
thefe  decrees  were  finilhed,  the  fenate  was  difmUred, 
and  the  decemvirs  coming  forth  to  the  comititim,. 
made  a  rcfignation  of  their  office,  to  the  extreme  joy 
of  alL  News  of  this  was  carried  to  the  commons. 
Whatever  people  there  were  remaining  in  the  city> 
cfcortcd  the  deputies.  This  cavalcade  was  met  by 
another  crowd  from  the  camp,  exulting  with  joy  ^ 
and  they  mutually  congratulated  each  other^  on  the 
re-eftablifhment  of  liberty  and  concord  in  the  ftate. 
The  deputies  addreffcd  the  aflcmbly  thus  :  "  Be  it 
"  advantageous,  fortunate,  and  happy  to  you,  and 
"  to  the  commonwcalch.  Return  into  yoar  native 
**  city,  to  your  houfchold  gods,  your  wives  and  chil- 
"  dren :  the  fame  moderation,  with  which  ye  have 
*'  behaved  here,  where,  notwithftanding  the  great 
"  Gonfumption  of  ncceffaries  in  fo  large  a  mulritude, 
"  DO  man's  field  has  been  injured,  that  carry  with 
«^  yon  into  the  city.  Go  to  the  Aventinc,  from 
*•  whence  ye  removed.  In  that  aufpicious  place, 
**  where  ye  took  the  firft  ftep  towards  liberty,  ye  ihall 
«*  eleft  tribunes  of  the  commons :  the  chief  pontiff 
•*  will  attend  to  prefide  in  the  aflcmbly."  Great 
were  the  applaufcs  given,  and  the  cheerfulleft  ap- 
probation was  (hewn  of  every  thing  which  was  done* 
They  then  haftily  raifed  the  ftandards ;  and,  as  they 
marched  towards  Rome,  vied  with  fuch  as  they  met 
in  exprcflions  of  joy.  They  proceeded  under  arms, 
in  filcnce,  through  the  city  to  the  Avcntine.  There, 
the  chief  pontift'' holding  an  aflembly,  they  inllandy 
clcfted  tribunes  of  the  commons;  firft  of  all>  Lucius 
Virginius  j  then  Lucius  Iciliu^,  and  Publius  Nomito- 
rius,  the  uncle  of  Virginia,  the  firft  advifers  of  th« 
1 1  fecefli^o  -, 
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fi^elSon;  then  Caius  Sicinius,  a  dcfcendant  of  that  ^  ^  ^  k 
man  who  is  recorded  as  the  firft  tribune  of  the  com-  *    -^-^ 
mens,  cledlcd  on  the  facred  mount ;  Marcus  Duilius,  Y.R.  305. 
who  had  diflinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  conduct  in  the  ^•^•447. 
tribunefliip,  before  the  creation  of  the  decemvirs, 
and  who,  during  the  contefts  with  the  decemvirs,  had 
not  failed  to  exert  himfelf  in  fupport  of  the  caufe  of 
the  commons.     Then  were  elefted/  rather  on  ac- 
count of  hopes  entertained  of  their  future  conduft, 
than  of  their  previous  <leferts,   Marcus  Titinius, 
Marcus    Pomponius,     Caius    Apronius,     Publius 
Villius,  and  Caius  Oppius.     As  foon  as  he  entered 
on  the  office  of  tribune,  Lucius  Icilius  inftantly  pro- 
pofed  to  the  commons,  and  the  commons  ordered, 
that  no  perfon  (hould  fuffer  ort  account  of  the  fecef- 
fion  from  the  decemvirs.  Immediately  after,  Duilius 
carried  a  propofition  for  elefting  confuls,  with  pri- 
vilege of  appeal.     All  this  was  tranfaded  in  an  af- 
icmbly  of  the  commons  in  the  Flaminian  meadows, 
now  called  the  Flaminian  circus. 

LV.  After  this,  under  the  direction  of  an  inter- J-^- 1^^* 
rex,  confuls  were  elefted.  Thefe  were  Lucius  Va-  •  '  ♦♦  • 
lerius  and  Marcus  Horatius,  who  entered  immedi- 
ately upon  the  exercife  of  their  office.  Their  con- 
iulate  was  popular,  and  though  unattended  by  any 
aftual  ill-treatment  of  the  patricians,  yet  incurred 
their  difpleafure  ;  for  they  imagined  that  every  fccu- 
rity  added  to  the  liberty  of  the  commons,  was  a 
diminution  of  their  own  power.  Firft  of  all, 
as  if  it  were  a  point  in  controverfy,  whether  the  pa- 
tricians were  bound  by  regulations,  enaftcd  in  an  af- 
fembly  of  the  commons,  they  pafled  a  law  in  an  af- 
fembly  of  the  centuries, «  that  whatever  was  ordered 
"  by  the  commons  colleftively,fliould  bind  the  whole 
**  people."  A  law  which  gave  the  keeneft  edge  to 
fuch  propofitions  as  might  be  introduccc}  by  the 
tribunes.  Another  law,  introduced  by  a  conftrti  con- 
cerning the  right  of  appeal,  a  Angular  fecurity  to  li- 

X  2  bcrty. 
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BOOK  bcrty,  which  had  been  fubvcrted  by  the  power 
y  ^jl  ^  granted  to  the  decemvirs,  they  not  only  revivedy  but 
Y.R.  306.  guarded  for  the  time  to  come,  by  ena&tnga  new  kw: 
B.  c.  446.  u  That  no  perfon  fhould  ever  elcft  any  magiftratr, 
from  whom  there  fhould  not  be  a  right  of  aj^al ; 
and  that  if  any  (hould  cleft  ftich>  then  it  fhoidd  be 
lawful  and  right  to  put  iuch  perfon  to  deaths 
and  the  killing  of  him  (hould  not  be  accounted  a 
capital  offence."  And  when  they  had  provided 
fufficient  barriers  for  the  commons,  by  the  right  of 
appeal  on  one  fide,  and  the  aid  of  the  tribunes  on 
the  other,  they  renewed  to  the  tribunes  thcmfclves 
the  privilege  of  being  deemed  facred  and  inviolable, 
a  matter  which  now  had  been  almoft  forgotten,  re- 
viving for  the  purpofe  certain  ceremonies  which  had 
been  long  difufed.  And  they  not  only  rendered 
them  inviolable,  by  this  religious  inftkutton,  but  by 
a  law,  enafting,  that  "  whoever  fliould  offer  injury  to 
"  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  the'  sdiles,  or  the 
"  judges,  his  perfon  fhould  be  devoted  to  Jupiter, 
"  and  his  property  confifcated  at  the  temple  of  Ceres, 
<*  Liber  and  Libera."  Lawyers  deny>  that,  by  this 
law,  any  one  is  rendered  facred  and  inviolable s  but 
fay,  that  the  perfon  who  offers  injury  to  any  of  rfiolc, 
is  deemed  to  be  devoted.  Accordingly  an  scdile  is 
fometimcs  fcized,  and  put  in  confinement  by  fupc- 
rior  magiftratesj  which,  though  it  is  not  a  legal  pro- 
ceeding, as  offering  injury  to  a  perfon  exempted  by 
this  law,  is  yet  a  proof,  that  an  sedile  is  not  deemed 
facred  and  inviolable.  The  tribunesi  they  allege,  be- 
came  facred  and  inviolable,  in  confequence  of  the  old 
oath  taken  by  the  commons,  when  they  firft  created 
that  office.  Some  expofitors  have  fuppofed,  that,  by 
this  Horatian  law,  thie  feme  exemptions  were  ex- 
tended to  the  confuls  alfo,  the  confuls  being  termed 
judges ;  and  to  the  prartors,  as  being  elefted,  under 
the  fame  aufpices,  with  the  confuls.  But  that  expo- 
fition  is  refuted  by  this  argument,  that  in  thofe  times, 
it  was  not  die  cuftom^  as  it  has  been  fince^  to  call 

aeon- 
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a  conful,  judge,  but  praetor.     Thefe  were  the  laws  ^  ^^  ^ 
propofed  by'  the  confuk.      A  regulation  was  alfo  .     -  -    ^ 
made  by  the  fame  confuls,  that  the  decrees  of  the  Y.R.306. 
fcnatc  fhould  be  depofitcd  with  the  plebeian  aedilcs,  B.  C.446. 
in  the  temple  of  Ceres  j  ihey  had  hitherto  been  fre- 
quently fupprcflcd  and  altered  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
confials.     Marcus  Duilius,  plebeian  tribune,  after- 
wards propofed  to  the  commons,  and  the  commons 
enadied,  that  "  whoever,  fliould  caufc  the  commons 
"  Jto  be  left  without  tribunes,  or    any  magiftratc 
"  to  be  eledied  from  whom  there  was  no  appeal, 
"  fhould  be  puniflied  with  ftripcs  and  beheaded," 
All  thcfc  tranfaftions,  though  highly  difagrceablc  to 
the  patricians,  paffed  without  oppofition  from  them, 
becaufe  no  feverity  was  yet  aimed  at  any  particular 
pcrfonu 

LVI.  The  tribunkian  office  and  the  liberty  of 
the  commons  being  thus  fixed  on  a  folid  foundation,  ' 
(the  tribunes,  judging  it  now  feafonable  and  fafe  to  at- 
tack individuals,  fingled  out  Virginius  as  the  firft 
profecutor,  and  Appius  defendant.  Virginius,  hav- 
ing preferred  a  charge  againft  Appius,  and  the 
latter  conibg  to  the  Forum,  attended  by  a  crowd  of 
young  patricians,  the  fight  of  him  and  his  attendants 
inftandy  recalled  to  every  mind  bis  fhocking  abufes  ' 
of  authority,  Virginius  thep  faicj,  >"  long  fpecches 
"  are  only  of  ufe  in  cafes  of  a  doubtfijl  nature.  I 
"  Ihall  therefore  neither  wafte  time,  in  dcfcanting 
"  before  you  on  the  guilt  of  this  man,  from  whofe 
"  cruelty  yc  have  refcucd  yourfelves  by  force  of 
"  arms ;  nor  will  I  fufFcr  him  to  add  to  his  other 
"  crimes,  that  of  impudence,  in  exculpating  himfclf. 
"  Wherefore,  Appius  Claudius,  I  remit  to  you,  all  • 
"  the  impious  and  flagitious  deeds,  which  during 
"  two  years  paft  you  have  dared  to  commit  in  coa- 
"  ftant  fucccflion.  With  refpcft  to  one  charge, 
"  unlcfs  you  name  a  judge,  and  engage  to  acquit 
*'  yourfclf  of  having,  contrary  to  the  Jaw^#  fentcncgd 

X  3  ^  a  free 
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^  ^'?  ^  *^  a  free  pcrfon  to  flavcry,  I  order  that  you  be  taken 
»  -'^A_  "  into  cuftody."     Neither  in  the  protedkion  of  the 
Y.R.  306.  tribunes,  nor  in  a  fentence  of  the  people,  could  Ap- 
B.C.446.  pjyg  p]3(.g  3j^y  fjQpg  .  yg^  }^g  {jQjj^  called  on  the  tri- 
bunes for  aid,  and  vvhen  that  was  difregarded,  and  he 
was  feizcd  by  the  bailiff,  cried  out,  "  I  appeal." 
This  expreffion,  the  peculiar  fafeguard  of  liberty, 
uttered  from  that  mouth,  which  had  fo  lately  threat- 
ened  the  fubvcrfion  of  liberty,  caufed  a  general 
filence  j  whilft  all  with  earrieftnefs  obfcrved  one  to 
another,  that  '*  at  length  it  appeared  that  there  were 
*'  gods,  and  that  they  did  not  difregard  the  affairs  of 
**  mankind*     That  the  punifhments  which  attended 
"  pride  and  cruelty,  though  they  might  come  late, 
"  were  not  light.     That  he  now  pleaded  for  the 
**  right  of  appeal,  who  had  aboUIhed  that  right:  he 
**  implored  the  proteftion  of  the  people,  who  had 
^'  trodden  under  foot  all  the  people's  rights ;  and  he, 
«'  who  Jhad  fo  lately  doomed  a  free  perfon  to  flavcry, 
*«  was  himfelf  refufcd  the  privilege  of  liberty,  and 
«'  dragged  to  prifon.'*    Amidfl  thefc  murmurs  of 
the  afl'embly,  Appius's  voice  was  alfo  heard  implor- 
ing the  proteftion  of  the  people.     He  enumerated 
**  the  fervices  of  his  anceftors  to  the  ftate,  both  in 
"  peace  and  war  ;  his  own  unfortunate  zeal  for  the 
*'  interefl  of  the  Roman  commons,  when,  for  the 
*^  fake  of  obtaining  equitable  laws,  he  refigned  the 
"  confulfhip,  to  the  high  difpleafure  of  the  patrici- 
«  ans:  mentioning  his  own  lawsj  and  that  while 
"  they  yet  remained  in  force,  tl^e  framer  of  them  was 
**  dragged  to  prifon.     But  the  peculiar  advantages, 
"  or  difadvantages  attending  his  particular  cafe,  he 
««  would  then  endeavour  to  f?t  in  a  proper  light, 
«'  when  he  fhould  be  allowed  to  make  his  defence. 
"  At  prefent,  by  the  common  right  of  every  mem - 
"  ber  of  the  ftate,  he,  a  Roman  citizen,  accufed  of 
"  an  offence,  demanded  liberty  of  ipcaking  in  his 
"  own  defence,  and  the  benefit  of  a  trial  betore  the 
"  Roman  people.    That  his  apprehenfioiis  from  the 

^^  popular 
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^*  popular  rage  were  not  fo  great,  as  to  deprive  him  B  o  q  k 

*'  of  all  hope  from  the  equity  and  compaffion  of  his  *    -^  '_f 

*'  countrymen.     But  if  he  was  led  to  prifon  without  V.R.  306. 

'^  being  heard  in  his  defence,  he  again  called  on  the  ^•^•44«' 

*'  tribunes  of  the  commons,  and  warned  them,  not . 

*^  to  follow  the  example  oT  thofc  who  were  the  ob- 

**  jefts  of  their  hatred.     But  ftiould  the  tribunes  ac- 

^'  knowledge  themfelves  to  have  combined  in  the 

*'  fame  kind  of  confederacy,  for  abolifliing  the  right 

*^  of  calling  for  their  protection,  which  they  charged  . 

'^^  the  decemvirs  with  having  formed,  then,  he  faid^ 

"**  he  appealed  to  the  people,  and  implored  the  be- 

**  nefit  of  the  laws  concerning  appeals,  paffed  that, 

^c  Y^jy  yg^  ^j.  ^i^g  inftance  of  the  confuls  and  of  the 

^^  tribunes.     For  who  was  to  appeal,  if  that  privi- 

^*  lege  was  refufed  to  a  perfon  on  whom  no  fentence 

•*^  was  paffed,  and  who  had  not  been  heard  in  his  de- 

"  fence  ?  What  plebeian  or  perfon  in  a  low  ftation 

"  could  cxpeft  to  find  protection  in  the  laws,  if  Ap- 

'**  pius  Claudius  found  none  ?  His  cafe  would  afford 

*^  a  proof,  whether,  by  the  new  laws,  tyranny  or  li- 

^'  bcrty  wis  eftablilhcd  -,  and  whether  appeals  to  the 

"  tribunes^  and  people,  againft  the  injuftice  of  ma- 

^*  giftrates,  were  effeftually  granted,  or  only  held  out 

^*  in  Ihew,  to  an>ufe  the  people  with  empty  words." 

LVIL  ViROiyiu^,  on  the  other  hand,  affirmed, 
jthat  Appius  Claudius  was  the  only  pcrfort  who  was 
«ot  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  of  the  laws,  nor 
of  civil,  nor  even  of  human  fociety  :  dcfired  peo- 
ple to  "  look  at  the  tribunal,  that  fortrefe,  where 
^*  every  kind  of  wickednefs  had  found  impunity  j 
*'  where  that  perpetual  decemvir,  venting  his  fury  on 
^'  the  goods,  the  perfons,  and  lives  of  the  citizens, 
"  threatening  all  with  his  rods  and  axes,  (hewing  an 
"  utter  contempt  both  of  gods  and  men,  encom- 
^^  paffed  with  executiondrs,  not  liftors,  changing  ajt 
^*  length  his  purfuits  from  rapines  and  murders,  to 
*'  {he  gratifications  of  lull,  had,  before  the  eyes  of 
X  4  "the 
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B  o  o  k:  cc  ()^^  Roman  people,  torn  a  free- born  maid  from  the 
■    -^-_f  "  embraces  of  her  father,  as  if  Ihe  had  been  a  cap- 
y.R.  306.  <*  tive  taken  in  war,  and  given  her  as  a  prefent  to 
B.  C.  446.  (c  Qj^g  q(  his  clients,  the  pandar  of  his  fccrct  plca- 
*'  fures ;  where,  by  a  cruel  decree,  and  a  dccifioa 
«'  dictated  by  the  blacked  villainy,  he  armed  the 
*'  hand  of  a  father  againft  his  child ;  where,  more 
^^  ftrongly  affeftcd  by  the  difappointmcnt  of  his  lull, 
<'  than  by  her  untimely  death,  he  had  ordered  the 
*'  uncle,  and  fpoufe,  of  the  maid,  while  employed  in 
*'  raifmg  her  lifelefs  bodv,  to  be  dragged  to  prifon, 
"  The  prifon  was  built  for  him  as  well  as  for  othcrSj 
.  *^  though  he  ufcd  to  pall  it  the  pianfion  of  the  Ro- 
*'  man  commons.     Wherefore,  though  he  (hould 
' «'  appeal  ever  fo  often,  he  would  as  often  infift  on 
"  his  abiding  the  decifion  of  a  judge,  on  the  charge 
<^  of  his  haying  fcntenced  a  free  pcrfon  to  flavery, 
«^  And   if  he  declined  appearing  before  a  judge, 
<^  would  now  order  him,  as  convided,  to  be  carried 
<'  into  confinejHent."     Accordingly  he  was  thrown 
into  prifon,  a  ftep,  which,   though  difapproved  by 
none,  yet  gavp  occafion  to  much  ferious  refleftion  s 
the  commons  themff  Ives  confidering  their  own  pri- 
vileges as  carried  rather  too  far,  in  the  puniQimeriC 
inflifted  on  a  perfon  of  fuch  confequence.     The  tri- 
bune deferred  his  trial  to  a  diftant  day.   MeanwhilCj, 
ambafladors  came  to  Rome  from  the  Latines  and 
Hernicians,  with  congratulations  on  ;he  rc-cftablifli-r 
ment  of  concord  between  the  patricians  and  com- 
mons, ^ndjj  as  an  offering  on  that  account  ^o  Jupiter 
fupremcly  good  and  great,  carried  to  the  Capitol  a 
golden  crown,  of  fmall  weight,  as  riches  at  that  time 
did  not  abound,  and  the  worfliip  of  the  gods  was 
performed  with  greater  pi^ty,  than  magnificence. 
The  fameperfonsalfo  brought  information  that  the 
iEquans  and  Volfcians  were  preparing  for  war  with 
the  utmoft  vigour.     The  confuls  were  therefore  or- 
dered to  divide  the  provinces  between  them :  the 
Sabines  fell  to  Hpratius,  the  iEquanjs  and  Volfcians 
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to  Valerius.     On  their  proclaiming  a  levy  of  troops  Book 
for  thofe  wars,  fo  highly  were  they  regarded  by  the  ,   ^^    , 
commons,  that  not  only  the  younger  men,  but  even  y.R.  30$^ 
a  great  number  of  thofe  who  had  ferved  out  the  legal  fi^C.  4*^* 
time,  attended,  moftly  as  volunteers,  to  give  in  their 
.  names.  Thus  the  ftrength  of  the  army  was  increafed 
beyond  what  was  ufual,  not  only  in  refpeft  of  num- 
ber, but  alfo  of  the  kind  of  foldiers  that  compofed 
it :  a  confiderable  proportion  of  whom  were  veterans. 
Before  they  marched  out  of  the  city,  they  engraved      1 
/    on  brafs,  and  fixed  up,  in  public  view,  the  laws  of  the      I 
/     decemvirs,  which  are  called  the  ^'  Twelve  Tables :"     j 
f      fome  writers,  however,  fay,  that  this  bufinefs  was  per- 
formed by  the  ^diles,  in  purfuance  of  orders  from 
the  tribunes, 

LVIII.  Caius  Claudius,  uncle  to  Appius,  dctefl:- 
ing  the  iniquitous  proceedings  of  the  decemvirs,  and, 
above  all,  dilgufted  at  the  arrogant  conduct  of  his 
nephew,  had  retired  to  Regillum,  the  country  of  his  . 
anceftors.  Alarmpd  at  the  danger  which  now 
threatened  him,  whofe  vjces  he  bad  fled  to  ayoid  the 
fight  of,  old  as  he  was,  he  returned,  in  hopes  of  de- 
*"precating  the  impending  mifchief:  he  appeared  ia 
the  Forum,  clad  in  a  mourning  habit,  and  furround- 
cd  by  his  relations  and  dependents ;  he  implored  the 
favour  and  protection  of  every  individual  citizen  he 
met  with,  and  befought  them  "  not  to  tiirow  fuch  a 
'*  ftain  upon  the  Claudian  family,  as  to  fhew  that 
*'  they  thought  them  dcfervingof  imprifonmentand 
^'  chains ;  reprefented  to  them,  that  a  perfon,  whofe 
*f  image  would  be  revered  among  pofterity,  as  dif- 
**  tinguilhed  by  the  higheft  honours,  the  framer  of 
"  their  laws,  the  founder  of  the  Roman  jurifpni- 
*'  dence,  lay  in  fetters  among  common  thieves  and 
^'  robbers.  He  begged  that  they  jvould  for  a  while 
<<  fufpend  refentmenc,  and  employ  their  thoughts  in 
^*  candid  examination  and  cool  refleftion ;  and  grant 
^*  to  the  intcrccflion  of  fuch  a  number  of  Claudii, 
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B  o  o  ic  «  the  pardon  of  one  individual,  rather  than  through 
^  ^^^  ^  "  hatred  towards  one,  rejeftthc  prayers  of  amulti- 
y.R.  jo6.  "  tudc :  declaring,  that  he  himiclf,  in  his  prefcnt 
^•c.446,  «  conduft,  was  ^ftuatcd,  merely,  by  a  regard  to  the 
^«  race  and  to  the  name :  for  he  had  not  renewed  any 
««  friendly  intcrcourfe  with  the  perfon  for  whofe 
*«  wretched  fituation  he  wiflicd  to  find  a  remedy: 
*'  that,  by  fortitude,  liberty  had  been  recovered; 
*»  and  by  clemency,  harmony  might  be-  cftablilhed 
*'  among  the  fcveral  orders  of  the  ftate."  He 
brought  feveral  to  incline  to  his  fide,  rather  in  con- 
fideration  of  his  own  laudable  attachment  to  his  fa- 
mily, than  of  the  merits  of  his  caufe,  whofc  intercft 
he  clpoufcd.  On  the  other  band,  Virginius  be- 
fought  them,  **  rather  to'bcftow  their  compafllon  on' 
^^  him  and  hb  daughter  i  and  not  to  liften  to  the 
«*  prayers  of  the  Claudian  family,  who  fcemed  to 
*'  think  they  had  a  natural  right  to  tyrannize  over 
**  the  commons  j  but  to  thofe  of  the  near  relation^ 
«'  of  Virginia,  their  three  tribunes ;  who,  having 
•<  been  clefted  for  the  protcftion  of  the  commons^ 
**  now,  in  their  own  caufe,  implored  from  the  com- 
*'  mons  favour  and  proteftion."  The  tears  of  the 
latter  fecmed  better  entitled  to  pity.  Wherefore 
Appius,  precluded  from  all  hope,  voluntarily  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  before  the  day  arrived  to  which  the 
trial  had  been  adjourned.  Immediately  after,  Pub- 
Hus  Numitorius  arraigned  Spurius  Oppius,  who 
ftood  next  in  the  way  of  the  public  indignation,  as 
having  been  prefent  in  the  city  when  the  unjuft  fen- 
tence  was  pronounced  by  his  colleague.  However, 
an  aft  of  injuftice,  committed  by  himfclf,  drew  on 
Oppius  greater  weight  of  public  refentmcnt,  than 
his  not  having  prevented  the  other.  A  witnefs  was 
produced,  who  reckoned  up  twcnty-feven  campaigns, 
which  he  had  ferved  in  the  army :  during  which  ler- 
vice  he  proved  that  he  had  been  eight  times  parti- 
cularly diflinguifhed  by  honourable  rewards  j  thefe 
rewards  he  produced,  to  the  view  of  the  people; 

and 
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and  then,  throwing  open  his  garment,  he  Ihcwcd  *  ^^^  ^ 
his  back  mangled  with  (tripes  3  beting  no  other  «  ,^ '  _f 
terms  of  favour,  than  that  "  if  the  accufed  could  y.r.  306. 
"  name  any  one  offence  of  which  he  had  ever  becn**"^'  ^^^ 
'<  guilty,  he  fhould  have  liberty,  though  a  private 
^'  citizen,  to  repeat  the  fame  cruel  treatment  towards 
^^  him.'-  Oppiu3  was  thrown  into  prifon,  and  be* 
fore  the  day  of  trial  put  an  end  to  his  life.  The 
tribunes  confifcatcd  the  property  of  Appius  andOp- 
pius.  Their  colleagues  went  but  of  the  country  into 
exile,  and  their  property  likewife  was  conSfcated; 
Then  Marcus  Claudius,  who  laid  claim  to  Virginiat 
was  brought  to  trial  and  condemned}  but  Virginius 
himfelf  agreeing  to  a  mitigation  of  the  fentence,  fo 
far  as  it  afFcdted  his  life,  he  was  difcharged,  and  went 
into  exile  to  Tjbun  And  now  the  ftiade  of  Virgi- 
nia, whofc  cauic  proved  more  fortunate-  after  her 
death,  than  during  her  life,  after  having  roamed 
through  fo  many  houfcs  in  queft  of  vengeance,  retted 
at  length  in  peace,  none  of  the  guilty  being  left  ua« 
punilheA 

LIX^  The  patricians  were  filled  with  dreadful  ap* 
prehcnfions,  for  the  tribunes  feemed  now  to  wear 
the  fame  countenance  which  had  forn(ierly  marked 
the  decemvirs,  when  Marcus  D'uilius,  tribune  of  the 
pommons,  impofed  a  falutary  reftraint  oa  their  pow- 
er, now  tending  to  excels,  telling  them,  "  We  have 
''  proceeded  to  a  fufficient  length,  both  in  aflcrting 
?'  our  liberty,  and  in  puniflijing  our  enemies.  Where- 
"  fore,  during  the  remainder  of  this  year,  I  will  not 
"  fiiffcr  any  perfon  either  to  be  brought  to  trial, 
f'  or  to  be  put  in  confinement.  For,  I  think  it 
"  highly  improper,  that  old  crimes  now  buried  in 
"  oblivion,  Ihould  be  again  dragged  forth  to  notice, 
f'  after  recent  ones  have  been  expiated,  by  the  pu- 
^'  nilhment  of  the  decemvirs  ;  and  we  have  fuffici- 
f*  ent  fecurity,  in  the  unremicring  attention,  ever 
ff  Ihcwn  by  both  our  confuls  to  the  interefts  of  li-^ 

^'  berty. 
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BOOK  «  bcty,  that  no  inftancc  of  mifcondiKft  will  hence-.- 
.  ^^\  .  "  forth  occur,  which  can  require  the  interpofition  of 
Y.K.306.  "  the  tribunitiari  power/'  This  moderation  of  the 
B.C.  446-  tribune  firft  diflipated  the  fears  of  the  patricians ;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  incrcafcd  their  ill-wiU  towards  the 
confuls;  for  they  had  been  fo  entirely^ devoted  to 
the  intereft  of  the  commons,  that  even  a  plebeian 
magiftrate  had  fhcwn  rtiore  readinefe  to  confult  the 
liberty  and  fafcty  of  the  patricians,  than, they,,  who 
were  themfelves  patricians  i  and  their  enemies  were 
weary  of  inflifiting  punifhrpents  on  them,  before  the 
confuls  fhewed  any  intention  of  oppofing  the  vio- 
lence of  their  meafurcs ;  and  many  faid,  that  the 
fenatjc  had  betrayed  a  want  of  firmnefs,  in  giving 
their  approbation  to  the  laws  which  they  propofed ; 
in  fad,  there  was  not  a  doubt,  but,  in  this  troubled 
ftate  of  the  public  aj9rair3,  they  had  yielded  to  tlie 
timeSp 

LX.  After  all  bufinefs  in  the  city  was  adjufted, 
and  the  rights  of  the  commons  firmly  eftablifhed,  the 
confuls  departed  to  their  refpeftive  provinces.  Va- 
lerius prudently  delayed  engaging  with  the  armies  of 
the  ^quans  and  Volfcians,  who  had  by  this  time 
formed  a  jundlion  in  the  diftrift  of  Algidum :  had  he 
attempted  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  immediate  deci- 
sion, fuch  was  the  temper  of  mind,  both  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  of  their  enemies,  in  confequencc  of  the 
misfortunes  which  had  attended  the  aufpices  of  the 
decemvirs,  that,  I  know  not  whether  the  conteft 
would  not  have  coft  him  a  heavy  lofs.  Pitching  his 
camp  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile  from  the  enemy,  he 
kept  his  men  quiet.  The  enemy  filled  the  middle 
fpace,  between  the  two  camps,  with  their  troops,  in 
order  of  battle,  and  gave  feveral  challenges  to  fight, 
to  which  no  Roman  returned  an  anfwer.  Fatigued 
at  length  with  (landing,  and  waiting  in  vain  for  an  en- 
gagement, the  -ffiquans  and  Volfcians  confidering 
this  as  almofl:  equivalent  to  an  ackiiowicdgrnent  of 
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the  viftory  in  their  favour,  dctadhcd  fcvefal  parties  Book 
TO  make  depredations,  fomc  againft  the  Hernicians, .  ^-^J*  j. 
others  againft  the  Latincs ;  leaving  rather  a  guard  to  y.r.  ^6. 
the  camp,  than  iuch  a  force  as  could  contend  with  ^*  ^'- 4*^- 
the  encniy :  which,  as  foon  as  the  conful  underftood, 
he  retortf  d  on  thenn  the  menaces  ^hich  they  had  ufed 
to  him  before,  and  drawing  up  his  troops,  advanced 
to  provoke  the  enemy  to  battle:  and  when  con- 
fidcring  what  a  great  part  of  their  force  was  abfent, 
they  declined  the  fight,  the  Romans  inftantly  affumed 
frefti  courage,  and  looked  upon  thofe  troops  as  al- 
ready vanquifhcd,  who,  through  fear|,  kept  within 
their  rampart.  After  ftanding  the  whole  day  in  rea- 
dlnefs  for  aftion,  they  retired  at  the  approach  of 
night.  The  Romans,  on  their  part,  full  of  confi- 
dence, employed  the  night  in  refrefhing  themfelves. 
The  enemy,  very  differently  affcfted,  dilpatched 
meffengcrs  in  the  utmoft  hurry  to  every  quarter,  to 
call  in  the  plundering  parties :  fuch  as  were  in  the 
neareft  places,  returned  with  fpecd ;  thofe  who  had 
gone  to  a  greater  diftance  could  not  be  found.  As 
foon  as  day  appeared,  the  Romans  marched  out  of 
their  camp,  refolved  to  affault  the  enemy's  rampart, 
if  they  Ihould  refufe  to  fight ;  and,  when  a  great  part 
of  the  day  had  paffcd,  and  no  motion  was  made  by 
the  enemy,  the  conful  ordered  the  troops  to  advance. 
On  the  army  beginning  to  move,  it  fired  the  indig- 
nation of  the  .Equans  and  Volfcians,  to  think  that 
viftorious  troops  were  to  be  defended  by  a  rampart, 
rather  than  by  vabur  and  arms :  wherefore,*  they  alfb 
cafneftly  demanded  the  fignal  for  battle,  in  which 
they  were  gratified  by  their  leaders.  And  now,  half 
of  them  had  got  out  of  the  gates,  and  the  reft  fol- 
lowed in  regular  order,  marching  down  each  to  his 
own  poft,  when  the  Roman  conful,  before  the  ene- 
my's line  could  be  completed,  and  ftrengthened 
with  their  whole  force,  advanced  to  the  engage- 
ment; fell  on  them,  before  either  the  whole  were 
drawn  out  of  the  camp,  or  thofe  who  were,  had  com- 
pleted 
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BOOK  pieced  their  dilpoficion ;  and  thus  encdimterbd  ail 

^   ?^*^  unftcady  multicude,  who  were  hurrying  from  one 

y-R.  |o6.  place  to  another^  and  throwing  their  eyes  about  oo 

S.C.44^  themielves  and  dierr  friends,  while  he  added  to  their 

^  confufion  by  a  (bout,  and  a  violent  onfet.    At  firft» 

the  enemy  gave  ground,  but  afterwards  coUeded 

their  fpirits,  their  leaders  on  every  fide  alking  them 

in  reproach,  if  they  intended  to  yield  to  vanquifhed 

enemies  i  and  the  fight  was  renewed. 

LXI.  Ov  the  other  fide,  the  Roman  eonful  de« 
fired  his  troops  to  rcfle6t,  that,  "  on  that  day,  for 
*^  the  firft  time,  they,  as  free  men,  fought  for  Rome, 
5*  as  a  free  city;  that  they  were  to  conquer  for 
"  thcmfclves,  and  not  in  order  to  become  a  prize  to 
•*  the  decemvirs ;  that  they  were  not  ading  under 
•'  the  orders  of  Appius,  but  of  their  conful  ValeriOs, 
"  defccnded  from  the  deliverers  of  the  Roman  pec- 
•*  pkj  and,  himlclf,  one  of  their  deliverers.  He 
^'  bade  them  (hew,  that  in  the  forpier  batdes,  the 
•*  lofs  of  viftory  had  been  owing  to  the  leaders,  not 
*'  to  the  foldiers.  He  told  them,  it  would  be  fcan-* 
^'  dalous  to  poflefs  more  courage  againft  their  coua- 
"  trymen,  than  againft  their  enemies,  and  to  be  more 
"  afraid  of  flavery,  at  home,  than  abroad  i  that  Vir- 
*'  ginia  had  been  the  only  perfon  whofe  chaftity  was 
"  in  danger  in  time  of  peace  -,  and  ApjMus,  theif 
•*  countryman,  the  only  one  from  whofe  luft  danger 
"  was  to  be  dreaded ;  but  that,  ftiould  the  fortune 
*'  of  war  turn  againft  them,  the  children  of  every 
•*  one  of  them  would  be  in  danger,  from  fo  many 
<*  thoufands  of  enemies.  That  1^  was  unwilling,  on 
"  account  of  the  omen,  to  mention  fuch  things,  as 
•*  neither  Jupiter,  nor  father  Mars,  would  fufier  to 
"  happen  to  a  city  built  under  fuch  aufpices.'\.  He 
put  them  in  mind  of  the  Aventine  and  facred  mounts, 
and  that  "  they  ought  to  bring  back  dominion  un--. 
"  impaired  to  that  fpot,  where  a  few  months  ago 
*•  they  had  obtained  liberty  j  to  Ihcw  that  the  Roman 

"  foldiers 
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•*  Ibldicrs  retained  the  fame  abilities  after  the  expul- 
**  fion  of  the  decemvirs,  which  they  had  poflfeiled 
•*  before  their  appointment  5  and  that  the  valour  of  Y.Rrn><« 
**  the  Roman  people  was  not  diminifhed  by  the  ^-C*  ♦♦•* 
•*  cftablifliment  of lawswhich  equalized  their  rights,^ 
After  fpeaking  to  this  purpofe  among  the  battalions 
of  the  infantry,  he  flew  from  thence  to  the  cavalry, 
"  Come  on,  young  men,"  faid  he,   **  fliew  chac 
"  ye  excel  the  infantry  in  valour,  as  ye  excel  them 
"  in  honour  and  in  rank.     The  infantry  at  the  firft 
f *  onfct  have  made  the  enemy  give  way ;  before  they 
^'  recover  the  Ihock,  give  the  reins  to  your  hories^ 
**  and  drive  them  out  of  the  field ;  they  will  not 
**  fupport  your  charge,  and  even  now,  they  rather 
"  hefitate  than  rcfift."      They  ipurred   on   their 
horfes,  and  drove  furioufly  agairift  the  enemy,  who 
were  already  difordered  by  the  attack  of  the  foot ; 
and  after  they  had  broken  through  the  ranks,  and 
pufbed  on  to  the  rear  of  their  line,  a  part  of  them, 
wheeling  round  in  the  open  fpace,  cut  off  the  ene- 
my's retreat  to  their  camp,  towards  which  the  greater 
number  of  them  now  began  to  Hy  on  all  fides ;  and, 
by  riding  on  before  them,  compelled  them,  through 
.  fear,  to  take  another  courfe.     The  line  of  infantry, 
and  the  conful  himfclf,  with  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  rufhed  into  the  camp,  and  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  it,  killing  a  vail  number^  and  getting 
poflefllon  of  booty  ftill  greater  in  proportion.     The 
news  of  this  viftory  was  carried  both  to  the  city,  and 
to  the  other  camp  in  the  country  of  the  Sabiaes:  in 
the  city  it  excited  only  general  joy  \  in  the  camp  ic 
fired  the  minds  of  the  foldicrs  with  emulation  of  the 
glory  their  fellow  foldiers  had  acquired.     Horatiu^ 
had  already,  by  inuring  them  to  excurfions,  and  try- 
ing them  in  Ikirmifhes,  accuflomed  them,  rather  to 
place  confidence  in  thcmfelves,  than  to  think  of  the 
ignominy  which  liad  been  incurred  under  the  com* 
mand  of  the  decemvirs ;  and  thefe  flight  engage- 
ments had  llrengthened  their  hopes  with  regard  to  a 

general 


i 
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*  n?  ^  e^^^^^^  <>^c.     Nor  did  the  Sabincs,  who  wefc  rerf- 

^^,^_f  dcred  prefumptuous  by  their  fuccefles  in  the  laft 

Y,R.  306.  year,  ceafc  to  provoke  and  urge  them   to  fight; 

B.C.  44^.  afking,  "  why  they  wafted  time  in  trifling  ^xcur- 

*«  fions  and  retreats  like  marauders?  and,  inftcadof 

"  making  one  main  effort  to  decide  a  finglc  war, 

*  inultiply  their  operations  into  a  number  of  infig- 

"  nificant  (kirmiJhes  ?  Why  not  come  to  a  general 

"  engagement  in  the  field,  and  let  fortune  determine 

"  the  vidbory  at  once  ?" 

LXn.  The  Romans,  befides  eh*lt  they  had  nowj 
6f  themfelves,  acquired  a  high  degree  of  courage, 
were  exafperatcd  at  the  difhonour  which  it  would 
refleft  on  them,  if  the  other  army  were  to  return 
'    vi6lorious  to  Rome,  while  they  lay  expofed  to  the 
abufc  and  infults  of  the  enemy:  "  and  when,'*  fiid 
they,  "  (hall  we  ever  be  a  match  for  the  enemy,  if 
"  we  arc  not  at  prefent  ?"    When  the  confulunder- 
ftood  .that  fuch  were  the  fentiments  generally  ex- 
preffed  by  the  foldiers  in  the  camp,  he  called  thcni 
to  an  aficmbly,  and  faid,  "  Soldiers,  I  fuppofe  yc 
*'  have  heard  the  iflue  of  the  campaign  in  Algidum : 
•«  the  army  have  behaved  as  became  the  army  of  a 
*'  free  people.     Through  the  judicious  conduft  of 
*'  my  colleague,  and  the  valour  of  the  foldiers,  vic- 
"  tory  has  been  obtained.     For  my  parr,  what  plan 
•*  I  am  to  adopt,  or  what  degree  of  refolution  I  am 
«*  to  entertain,  depends,  foldiers,  upon  you.     The 
"  war  may  cither  be  prolonged  with  advantage,  of 
"  it  may  be  brought  to  a  fpeedy  conclufion.    If  it 
"  is  to  be  prolonged,  I  (hall  take,  care,  that,  through 
«  means  of  the  fame  difcipline  with  which  I  began, 
•*  your  hopes  and  your  valour  Ihall  every  day  ii>- 
*S  creafe.     If  ye  have  already  enough  of  courage, 
**  and  wifh  for  a  fpeedy  decilion,  come  on,  raifc  here 
"  a  ftiout,  fuch  as  yc  would  raifc  in  the  fieU.    That 
«*  will  dcmonftrate  your  inclinations  and  your  cou- 
«*  rage."    The  ihout  being  raifcd  with  uncommon 

alacrityi 
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^acrity,  he  aflurcd  them,  that,  "  with  the  good  fa-  ®  ^^J^  ^ 
"  vour  of  fortune,  he  would  comply  ^with  their  de-  ■    -   '^ 
"  fire,  and  would  next  day  lead  them  to  the  field."  y,r.  306. 
The  remainder  of  that  day  was  fpcnt  in  putting  ^•^'•446- 
their  arms  in  order.     On  the  following,  as  foon  as 
the  Sabines  perceived  that  the  Romans  were  forming 
their  line  of  batde,  they  alfo  marched  out,  having 
for  a  long  time  ardently  wifhed  for  an  opportunity 
of  fighting.     The  battle  was  fuch  as  might  be  ex- 
pefted,  between  armies  both  of  whom  were  aflured 
of  their  own  courage ;  the  one  animated  by  a  long 
and  uninterrupted  career  of  glory,  the  other  lately 
elevated  by  unufual  fuccefs.     The  Sabines  added  to 
their  ftrengCh  the  advantage  of  a  ftratagem  -,  for,  af- 
ter forming  a  line  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy,  they 
kept  two  thoufand  men  in.  referve,  who  were  to 
make  a  puih  during  the  heat  of  the  engagement  on 
the  left  wing  of  the  Romans.     When  thefe,  by  at-  , 
tacking  their  flank,  were  likely  to  overpower  that 
wing,  which  was  thus,  in  a  manner,  furrounded,  the 
cavalry  of  two  legionsj  amounting  to  about  fix  hun- 
dred, leaped  from  their  horfes,  and  rufhing  forward 
to  the  front  of  their  party,  who  were  giving  way, 
(lopped  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  and  at  the  fame 
time  roufcd  the  courage  of  the  infantry,  both  by 
taking  an  equal  fliare  of  the  danger,  and  by  exciting 
their  emulation ;  for  they  refleftcd,  that  it  would  be 
fhameful  that  the  horfe  fhould  incur  double  danger, 
by  difcharging  both  their  own  duty  and  that  of  others  j 
and  that  the  foot  fliould  not  be  equal  to  the  horfe, 
even  when  they  were  difmounted, 

LXIII.  Thbv  preiTed  forward  therefore  to  the 
fight*  which  on  their  part  had  been  fufpended,  and 
endeavoured  to  recover  the  ground  which  they  had 
loflf.  In  a  moment  the  fight  was  not  only  reftored  to 
an  equality,  but  that  wing  of  the  Sabines  compelled 
to  give  way.  The  horfemen  then,  covered  between 
the  ranks  of  the  foot,  retired  to  their  horfes,  and 

vot.  I*  V  galloped 
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*  ^1?  ^  galloped  acrofs  to  the  other  wing;  they  carried  witB 
-  ,-^-'  _j  them  an  account  of  this  fucccfs ;  and,  at  the  lame 
y.R.  306.  time,  made  a  charge  on  the  enemy,  dilhcartened  by 
B.  c,  446.  the  defeat  of  the  ftronger  wing  of  their  army.    None 
difplayed,  in  that  battle,  more  confpicuous  bravery. 
The  conful's  attention  was  every  where  employed. 
He  commended  the  brave,  and  reproved  the  remifs. 
Thefc  immediately  on  being  rebuked,  exerted  thcra- 
felves  like  men  of  fpirit  j  fhame  ftimukting  them  as 
powerfully,  as  commendation  had  done  the  others. 
The  (hout  being  raifed  anew,  and  all  uniting  their 
efforts,  they  drove  the  enemy  from  their  ground, 
and  then  the  force  of  the  Romans  could  no  longer 
be  refiftcd.     The  Sabines  were  difperftd  all  over 
the  country,  and  left  their  camp  a  prey  to  the  enemy. 
There  the  Romans  recovered  not  the  efieds  of  their 
allies^  as  was  the  cafe  in  Algidum,  but  their  own, 
which  they  had  lofl,  in  the  devaftation  of  the  coun- 
try.   For  this  double  vi&ory  obtained  in  two  bat- 
d^s,  in  different  places,  the  fenate,  fo  unwiDing  were 
they  to  gratify  the  confuls,  decreed  a  fupplication^ 
in  their  name,  of  one  day  only.    The  people,  how- 
ever, went  in  great  numbers,  on  the  fecond  day  alfo, 
to  offer  thanksgivings,  and  this  irregular,  and  popu- 
lar fupplication,  was  celebrated  with  rather  greater 
zeal  than  the  other.     The  confuls  by  concert  came 
to  the  city  within  a  day  of  each  other,  and  called  out 
the  fenate  to  the  field  of  Mars  5  where,  while  they 
were  relating  the  fervices  which  they  had  performed, 
the  principal  fenators  began  to  complain,  that  the 
fenate  was,  purpofely,  held  in  the  midft  of  thef(^- 
diers,  to  keep  them  in  terror.  The  confuls  therefore, 
to  take  away  all  grounds  for  fuch  a  charge^  removed 
the  fenate  into  the  Fkminian  meadowis,  to  a  place 
where  the  temple  of  ApoUo  now  ftands,  culled,  even 
at  that  time, ,  the  Circus  of  ApoUo^    Here,  a  vaft 
.  majority  of  the  fenators  concurring  in  reiWinga  tri- 
imiph>  Luduft  IciHu0»  tribiiAe  of  the  comrM^ns,  pro- 
poicd  to  the  people^  the  ordering  a  triiirqph  td  th€ 
iQ  con&Is- 
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confuls.  Many  flood  forth  to  argue  dgainft  this  ^  ^^  ^ 
proceeding  5  particularly  Caius  Claudius  exclaimedi  «  ^ -.^ 
that  "  it  was  over  the  patriciahs>  not  over  the  cne-  Y.R.  306, 
**  my,  that  the  confuls  wilhed  to  triumph ;  and,  ^'^*  ^* 
"  that  they  fought  it  as  a  return  for  their  private 
"  ktndnefs  to  a  tribune,  not  as  an  honour  due  to 
"  valour.  That  a  triumph  was  a  matter  which  had 
**  never,  hitherto,  been  dire&ed  by  the  people  5  but 
**  the  judgment  on  the  merit,  and  the  difpofal  of  it, 
•«  had  always  been  in  the  fcnate.  That  even  the 
«*  kings  had  not  in  this  refpedt  derogated  from  the 
•*  majefty  of  that  order,  the  principal  one  in  the 
**  ftatc.  He  charged  the  tribunes,  not  to  occupy 
•«  every  department,  fo  entirely,  with  their  own 
«'  authority,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  deliberadon 
"  of  the  public ;  and  afferted,  that  by  no  other  means 
*'  coutd  tl^e  ftate  be  free,  or  the  laws  equalized,  than 
<«  by  each  order  maintaining  its  own  rights,  and  its 
"  own  dignity."  Though  many  arguments  were 
ttfed  to  the  fame  punpofe  by  the  other  elder  fena- 
t0rsj  yet  every  one  ofthe  tribes  approved  of  the  pro- 
pefition.  This  was  the  firft  inftance  of  a  triump4i 
celebrated  by  order  ofthe  people,  without  the  appro- 
bation ofthe  fenate* 

LXIV,  Trtis  vidtory  of*  the  tribunes  and  com- 
mons wds  very  near  terminating  in  a  wanton  irregu^ 
larity  of  pernicious  tendency,  a  eonfpiracy  being 
formed  among  the  tribunes  to  procure  the  re-eledtion 
of  the  fame  perfons  to  that  office ;  and,  in  order  that 
their  own  ambition  might  be  the  lefs  confpicuous,  to 
FC-ek£fc  the  fame  confuls.  They  alleged^  as  a  pre* 
text,  a  combination  ofthe  patricians  to  fap  the  foun* 
dstion  of  the  rights  ofthe  comniions,  by  the  affronts 
which  they  threw  upon  the  confuls.  "  What  would  be 
•*  the  confequence,"  they  faid,  "  if,  before  the  laws 
^^  were  firmly  eftablifhed,  confuls  ihould,  with  the 
^*  power  of  their  felons,  make  an  attack  on  the 
^<  new  tzitnui^  ?  For  th^y  could  not  always  ha:ve 
V  a  "  Valcrii 
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B  o  o  K  c(  Valcrii  and  Horatii  for  confuls,  who  wouW  poft- 
^^l-  .  "  pone  their  own  intereft  to  the  liberty  of  the  cora- 
y.R.  306.  "  mens."  By  a  concurrence  of  circumftances,  for- 
B*c.  446.  tunate  at  the  junfture,  the  office  of  prefidiiig  at  the 
clcdion  fell  moft  luckily  to  the  lot  of  Marcus  Duili- 
us>  a  man  of  prudence,  and  who  clearly  perceived 
what  a  heavy  load,  of  public  difpleafurc  they  would 
probably  have  to  fuftain,  if  they  fliould  be  continued 
m  office.  He  declared,  that  he  would  admit  no  vote 
for  any  of  the  former  tribunes  j  while  his  colleagues 
ftrenuoufly  infifted,  that  he  Ihould  leave  the  tribes  at 
liberty  to  vote  as  they  thought  proper ;  or  elfc, 
Ihould  give  up  his  turn  of  prcfiding  to  his  colleagues, 
who  would  hold  the  eleftion,  according  to  the  laws, 
rather  than  according  to  the  pleafure  of  the  patri- 
cians. Duilius,  on  finding  a  conteft  thus  forced  up- 
on him,  called  the  confuls  to  his  feat,  and  afked 
them  what  was  their  intention  with  rcfpeft  to  the 
cle  Aion  of  confuls  ?  To  which  they  anfwered,  that 
they  intended  to  appoint  new  confuls.  Having  thus 
gained  popular  fupporters  of  his  unpopular  meafure, 
he  advanced  together  with  them  into  the  aflcmbly. 
The  confuls  being  there  produced  before  the  peo- 
ple, and  alked,  in  what  manner  they  would  aft,  Ihould 
the  Roman  people,  out  of  gratitude  for  having,  by 
their  means,  recovered  their  liberty,  and  for  their  me- 
ritorious and  fuccefsful  fervices  in  war,  appoint  them 
a  fccond  time  to  the  confulffiip,  declared  the  fame 
refolurion  as  before.  On  which,  after  many  eulogi- 
ums  paid  to  the  confuls,  for  pcrfevering  in  a  line  of 
conduft  quite  different  from  that  of  the  decemvirs, 
he  proceeded  to  the  eleftion ;  and  when  five  tribunes 
of  the  commons  were  eleded,  the  other  candidates 
not  being  able  to  make  up  tJic  requtfite  number  of 
tribes,  on  account  of  the  eagerncfs  with  which  the 
nine  tribunes  openly  pulhed  for  the  office,  he  dif- 
miffed  the  affembly,  and  did  not  call  one  afterwards 
for  an  elcftion.  He  faid,  that  he  had  fulfilled  the 
law  J  which,  without  any  where  fpccifying  the  nwm-' 
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bcr  of  tribunes,  only  cnaftcd,  that  tribunes  (hould  book 
be  left  5  and  he  recited  the  terms  of  the  law,  in  .   ^^,tj' 
which  it  is  laid,   "  If  I  propole  ten  tribunes  of  the  y.r.  306. 
**  commons,  in  cafe  they  fhould  on  that  day  make  a  ^•^'  ♦♦*•• 
**  Icfs  number  than  ten  tribunes,  then  the  peribns 
«  whom  thefe  ihall  aflume  as  colleagues  to  them- 
<«  felvcs,  (hall  be  legal  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
«*  with  the  fame  privileges  as  thofe  whom  ye  on  that 
^*  day  made  tribunes  of  the  commons."    Duili^s, 
pcrfevering  to  the  laft,  and  declaring  the  common* 
wealth  could  not  have  fifteen  tribunes,  after  baffling 
the  ambition  of  his  colleagues,  refigned  his  office, 
with  high  approbation  both  from  the  patricians  and 
the  plebeians. 

LXV.  The  new  tribunes  of  the  commons  (hewed  Y.R.  307. 
in  their  eleftion  of  colleagues,  an  inclination  to  gra-  ^'  H*^** 
tify  the  patricians.  They  chofe  two,  who  were  pa- 
tricians and  even  confulars,  Spurius  Tarpeius  and 
Aiilus  Aterius.  The  confuls,  then  elefted,  were 
Largius  Herminius  and  Titus  Virginius  Ccelimonta- 
nus,  men  not  warmly  attached  to  either  party  of  pa- 
tricians or  plebeians.  They  had  a  peacefiil  year 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Lucius  Trebonius,  tri- 
bune of  the  commons,  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  patri- 
cians, becaufe,  as  he  faid,  he  had  been  impofed  on 
by  them,  and  betrayed  in  the  affair  of  choofing  col- 
leagues, carried  a  propofal  that  whoever  took  the 
votes  of  the  commons  on  the  eleftion  of  plebeian 
tribunes,  Ihould  continue  the  proceedings  until  he 
Ihould  return  ten  plebeian  tribunes.  He  fpent  the 
whole  time  of  his  office,  in  creating  uneafinefs  to 
the  patricians,  from  whence  the  furname  of  Afpcr 
(harm)  was  given  him.  Marcus  Geganius  Maccri-  y.r.  30s. 
nus  and  Caius  Julius,  the  next  confuls  chofcn,  pre-  ^•^*  ♦♦♦• 
vented  the  ill  effefts  of  fome  combinations,  formed 
by  the  tribunes,  againft  the  young  nobles ;  without 
taking  any  harfh  fteps  againft  thole  magiftrates,  and, 
y  3  at 
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B  o  o  K  at  the  fame  time  prcfcrving  uiihurt  the  dignity  of 
^  1^  J.  the  patricians.    Wiftiing  to  give  time  for  the  matr 
Y.R.  3o9.  ter  tacool,  they  reftrauned  the  commons  from  rifii^ 
B.  C.  444-  in  fedicion  by  a  proclaniation  fof  a  levy  of  troops,  tq 
/  aft  againft  the  iEquans  and  Volfcians.    Giving,  as  a 
I  fuffiaent  reafon>  that  while  harmony  prevailed  in  thf 
city>  every  thing  abroad  was  aUb  in  ouiet,  but  when- 
ever civil  difco^  broke  out,  their  toreign  enemies 
afiumed  new  courage.    This  care  to  prcferve  peace 
/"    TXcA  tv     ?'^*'^*^*  proved  the  caufe  of  domcftic  concord.    Bu| 
^     lA^    ^     ^^^j^  ^^  ^^  orders  always  took  an  improper  adyaa^ 
f\f  I  ,^  tage  of  moderation  in  the  other.    As  loon  as  the 

f    ^*  ^       *  I     commons  grew  quiet,  the  younger  patricians  began 
^•;i>K?i.-    I    toinfult  them.    When  the  tribunes  attcmpted^to 
proteft  the  weaker  party,  even  at  firft,  they  were  of 
little  ufe ;  afterwards,  tliey  themfelves  (faared  the  ill- 
treatment,  particularly  in  the  laft  months,  becauft 
the  combinations,  then  formed  among  the  more 
powerful,  encouraged  them  to  ufe  thofc  officers  ill, 
and  the  vigour  of  every  magiftracy  generally  relaxes 
fomewhat  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.     And  now 
the  commons  began  to  think  that  they  had  nothing 
to  hope  from  their  tribunes,  unlefs  they  got  fuch  as 
Icilius,  for  thofc  whom  they  had  for  t^o  years  paft 
were  but  nominal  tribunes.    On  the  other  fide  the 
\  elder  patricians,  although  they  were  convinced  that 
/  the  younger  part  of  their  body  carried  their  pre- 
/    fumption  too  far,  yet  were  better  pleafe4»  if ^5 
bounds  of  moderation  were  to  be  exceeded,  that  tkir 
own  party  ihould  poliefi  a  redundancy  pf  fr)irit,  than 
their  adyerfaries.    So  difficult  it  is  to  prcferve  mo- 
deradon  in  the  afferting  of  liberty,  while,  under  the 

Eretence  of  a  defire  to  balance  rights^  each  elevates 
imfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  deprefs  another;  for 
men  are  apt,  by  the  very  meafures  which  they  adopt 
to  free  themfelves  from  fear,  to  become  the  objefts 
of  fear  to  others;  and  to  fatten  upon  them  the  bur- 
then of  injuftice,  which  they  have  thrown  otf  frwn. 

their 
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their  own  (houldcrs :  as  if  there  exifted^  in  nature,  a  B  o  o  & 
perpetual  neceffity,  cither  of  doing,  or  of  fuflfcring  .^  IJ:^ 
uyury. 

LXVI.  The  ncxtconfuls  eleftcd,  Titus  Quintius  y.r.  309. 
Capitolinus  a  fourth  time,  and  Agrippa  Furius,  founds  B.C.  44i« 
at  the  commencement  of  their  year,  neither  fedition 
at  home,  nor  war  abroad,  but  reafon  fuSicicnt  to 
apprehend  both.  The  diffenfions  of  the  citizen^  i 
could  no  longer  be  kept  within  bounds,  both  tri*  ] 
bunes  and  commons  being  highly  exafperated  againft  / 
the  patricians,  and  every  charge  brought  againil  any 
of  the  nobility  conftantly  embroiling  the  aflemblies 
with  new  contefts.  As  foon  as  thefe  were  noifed 
abroad,  the  .£quans  and  Volicians,  as  if  they  had 
waited  for  this  fignal,  immediately  took  up  arms  s 
being,  at  the  fame  ume,  perfuaded  by  their  leaders^ 
who  were  eager  for  plunder,  that  the  levy  which  had 
been  proclaimed  the  laft  year  had  been  found  im- 
pra&icable,  the  commons  refuting  obedience  i  and 
that,  for  that  reafon,  no  army  had  been  fent  againft 
themi  that  their  miliury  difcipline  was  fubvert- 
ed  by  licentioulhefs,  and  that  Rome  was  no  longer 
confidered  as  their  common  country ;  that  all  the 
refentment  and  animofity,  which  they  had  entertairv 
ed  againft  foreigners,  was  now  turned  againft  each 
other,  and  that  now  there  was  a  favourable  opportu^ 
nity  of  crulhing  thofc  wolves,  while  they  were  blind* 
ed  by  inteftine^  rage.  Having  therefore  united  their 
forces,  they  laid  wafte  the  country  of  Larium  j  where, 
none  attempting  to  obftrudl  them^  and  the  promoters  ^ 
'of  the  war  highly  exulting,  they  advanced  to  thu 
very  walls  of  Rome,  carrying  on  their  ravages  op- 
pofite  to  the  Efquiline  gate,  infulting  the  city  with  a 
view  of  the  devaftation  of  the  country.  From 
thence,  they  nwrched  back  without  moleilation,  in 
regular  order,  driving  the  prey  before  theoi  to  Cor^ 
bio.  And  then  Quintius  the  conful  fununoned  the 
people  to  an  ailembly. 

y4  LXVa 
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LXVn.  Therb,  as  we  arc  told,  he  fpoke  to  this 
purpofe :  "  Although  unconfcious  of  any  mifcondufk 
on  my  part,  yet  it  is  with  the  utmoft  ftiame,  Ro- 
mans, that  I  am  come  here,  to  meet  you,  in  af- 
fcmbly.  That  ye  (hould  be  witneffes  of  fuch  an 
event,  that  it  ftiould  be  handed  down,  on  record, 
to  pofterity ;  that,  in  the  fourth  confulatc  of  Titus 
Quintius,  the  -ffiquans  and  Volfcians,  who,  a 
fhort  time  ago,  were  barely  a  match  for  the  Her- 
nicians,  (hould  have  marched  in  arms,  without  mor 
leftation,  to  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Rome  !  Could 
I  have  forefeen  that  this  'ignominy  was  refcrvcd 
for  this  particular  year,  though  fueh  is  the  general 
ftate  of  manners  for  a  long  time  pad,  fuch  the 
condition  of  affairs,  that  my  mind  could  prefage 
no  good,  I  would  yet  have  avoided  this  honoura- 
ble poft,  by  exile  or  by  death,  if  there  had  been 
no  other.way  ofefcapingit.  Could  Rome  then 
have  been  taken  in  my  confuUhip,  if  thofe  arms, 
that  were  at  our  gates,  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  cours^e  ?  I  had  enjoyed  enough  of  ho* 
nours,  more  than  enough  of  life :  I  ought  not  to 
have  outlived  my  third  confullhip.  But,  of  whom 
have  thofc  moft  daftardly  enemies  dared  to  Ihew 
liich  contempt ;  of  us  confuls  ?  or  of  you  Ro- 
mans ?  If  the  fault  lies  in  us,  deprive. us  of  the 
command,  as  unworthy  of  it,  and  if  that  be  not 
enough,  inflift  fome  farther  puniihment  upon  us : 
if  in  you,  may  no  divine,  or  human,  being  punidv 
your  tranlgneffions,  only  may  ye  yourfclvcs  gain 
a  proper  fcnfe  of  them.  They  have  not  been  ac- 
tuated by  contempt  of  you,  as  fuppofing  you  void 
offpirit,  nor  by  confidence  in  their  own  valour-" 
After  being  fo  often  routed  aqd  put  to  flijghtj 
beaten  out  of  their  camps,  ftripped  of  their  terri- 
tories, and  fent  under  the  yoke,  they  well  know 
both  themfelvcs  and  you.  Party  diflenfions  are 
the  bane  of  this  city ;  the  ftruggles  between  the 
patricians  and  the  plebeians,  while  neither  we  ^ 

!'  due 
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^  due  limits  to  our  authority,  nor  ye  to  your  liberty;  *  ^^  ^ 

'*  while  ye  wilh  to  get  rid  of  patrician,  we  of  pie-  >   -  *  _f 

**  beian  magiftrates,  they  have  afllimed  unufualcou-  Y.Rv^of^ 

^'  rage.     In  the  name  of  the  gods,  what  would  ye  fi-<^-4*i* 

**  have?  Ye  wiflicd* for  tribunes  of  the  commons s 

^*  for  the  fake  of  concord,  we  granted  them  to  you. 

**  Ye  longed  for  decemvirs  5  we  allowed  them  to  be 

^*  created.     Ye  grew  weary  of  decemvirs  5  wecom- 

"  pelled  them  to  rcfign  the  office.    Your  refcntmcnt 

^*  againft  them  continuing,  even  after  they  were  di- 

**  veiled  of  their  public  charafter,  we  fuffcred  men 

*^  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  families  and  ftations  to 

*'  die,  and  go  into  exile.     Ye  wiflied  again  to  create 

**  tribunes  of  the  commons ;  ye  created  them.    Al- 

**  though  we  faw  manifeft  injuftice  to  the  patricians^ 

**  in  clefting  men  of  your  order,  to  the  confulihip; 

*^  yet  havie  we  beheld  that  patrician  magiftracy,^  along 

"  with  the  reft,  conceded  to  the  commons.    Thetri- 

"  bunes  power  of  protefting  the  privilege  of  appeal 

"  to  the  people  j  the  aAs  of  the  commons  rendered 

**  binding  on  the  patricians  j  our  own  rights  fubvert- 

"  ed,  under  the  pretext  of  equalizing  the  laws;  all 

**  this  we  have  endured,  and  ftill  endure.     Where 

*'  then  will  be  the  end  of  our  diflenfions  ?    Shall  we  * 

*.*  ever  be  allowed  to  have  an  united  city  and  one 

"  common  country  ?    We,  the  party  vanquilhed,  fit 

«*  down  in  quiet,  with  greater  compofure,  than  ye 

'*  who  have  gained  the  viftory.     Do  ye  think  it 

'*  enough,  that  to  us,  ye  are  objcfts  of  terror? 

"  Againft  us,  the  Aventine  is  taken ;  againft  us,  the 

'<  faered  mount  is  feized.     But  when  the  Efquiltne  is 

.*«  almoft  taken  by  the  enemy,  no  one  appears  in  its 

«  defence.     The  Volfcian  foe  fcales  your  rampart, 

«^  and  not  a  man  drives  him  back.    Againft  us  ye 

f'  exert  your  courage,  againft  us  ye  readily  take 

«  arms.*' 

LX  VIII.  "  Now  then  that  ye  have  blockaded  the 
f«  fenate-houfe^  rendered  the  Forum  the  feat  of 

"  hoftilities. 
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'  uf  ^  ^'  hoftilides,  atnd  filled  the  prifbn  mth  t&  principal 
^  ^^*^>  ^'  citizens}  (hew  an  equal  degree  of.  valouTj  and 
Y*Ja.  §09.  ^^  march  out  through  the  Efquiline  gate  1  or,  if  ye 
S<rC.4i|f  cc  jyj^yg  i^j  courage  for  that,  view  from  the  walls 
«  your  lands  defblatcd  with  fire  and  fword,  the  plun- 
*^  der  carried  off,  and  the  burning  houfcs  fmoking 
^'  all  around.  But  ye  will  fay,  it  is  the  public  intercft 
^'  that  fuffers  by  thefe  means,  by  the  country  being 
<<  wafted  with  fire,  the  city  befieged,  a^d  the  enemy 
<<  enjoying  the  honour  of  the  war.  Be  it  fo^  but  I 
*^  will  afk,  in  what  fituation  are  your  private  affairs? 
<*  Soon  will  every  one  of  you  hear  from  the  coui>* 
<^  try  accounts  of  his  own  lodes:  and  whac  means 
^  have  ye,  at  home,  of  procuring  a  compenfadoo 
*'  for  them  ?  Will  the  tribunes  bring  back  and  re- 
**  ftore  what  ye  have  loft  ?  Talk,  aini  words,  they 
^  will  load  you  with,  until  ye  are  tir<d,  and  accufa^ 
'*  tionsagainft  the  principal  citizens^  and  laws  heaped 
*<  upon  laws,  and  public  afTemblies :  but,  from  thele 
"  aflemblies,  never  did  one  of  you  return  home  with 
*«  an  increafe  of  fubftance  or  fortune.  Let  me  fee 
«'  one  of  you,  who  ever  carried  home  aught  to  his 
<<  wife  and  children,  except  hatreds,  auarrels,  ani< 
*<  molities,  public  and  private ;  from  mc  ill  effe^ 
•^  of  which  ye  have  always  been  fcreened»  not  by 
*'  your  own  merit  and  innocence,  but  by  the  protec-i 
<'  don  of  others.  But,  I  will  affirm,  diat>  when  ye 
<^  ufed  to  make  your  Campaigns,  under  the  command 
<<  of  us  confuls,  not  of  your  tribunes,  in  the  campj 
««  not  in  the  Forum  i  when  your  (hout  ufed  to  ftrike 
«*  terror  into  the  enemy  in  the  field,  not  into  the 
f<  Roman  nobles  in  an  affembly;  after  enriching 
^*  yourfclves  with  plunder,  taking  poflefTion  of  the 
<<  enemy's  lands,  and  acquiring  a  plentiful  ftock  of 
«'  wealth  and  of  glory,  both  to  the  public  and  to 
*^  yourfelves ;  then  ye  returned  home  in  triumph  to 
**  your  families ;  now,  ye  fuffcr  the  ^my  to  d^art 
«*  laden  with  your  property.  Continue  immoveably 
<<  tied  to  your  alTemblieSj  and  live  in  the  Forum. 
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8tUi  the  neceffity  of  agbting,  which  ye  To  iVodU 
oufly  nvoid,  puHwB  yon.  Was  it  too  great  a 
hitfdihip  to  siarch  que  (igainft  the  J£quana  ^d  yx.  spf. 
VoUeiaofi  ?  The  w«r  is  at  your  gaces.  ,  If  upt  ro-  *♦  <^-H* 
peUed  from  theiu^,  it  will  (honly  be  within  the 
walb*  It  will  fcale  the  citadel  and  the  Capitol^ 
and  win  puifue  you,  even  into  your  hoi^es.  A 
year  ago,  the  fenate  ordered  a  levy  to  be  niade, 
and  an  army  to  be  led  into  Algidum.  Yet  we  fit 
at  home  in  liftlcfs  inaftivity,  delighted  with  the 
prefent  interval  of  peaqe,  (colding  each  other  like 
'^  women,  and  never  perceiving,  that,  after  that  fliort 
^*  fu^nfion,  wars  double  in  number  muft  return 
^^  upon  us.  I  know  that  I  might  find  more  agree-r 
*^  able  topics  to  dweU  upon  \  but  even  though  my 
^^  own  difpofition  did  not  prompt  me,  neceflity 
<^  compeb  me,  to  fpeak  what  is  tf\^^y  inftead  of  what 
*^  it  agrecabkt  I  fincerely  wilh,  Romans,  to  give 
^  you  pleaiure ;  but  I  feel  wilhes,  much  more  ar-» 
^«  dent,  to  promote  your  fafety,  let  your  fentinfienfi 
^'  refpedbing  me,  afterwards  be  what  they  may.  It 
^  refuks  from  the  nature  of  the  huycoan  mind,  chat  he 
who  ^ddrefles  the  public  with  a  view  to  his  own 
intereft,  renders  hiiufelf  more  generally  agreeable, 
than  one  whofe  mind  fee^  no  other  obje^  b^t  the 
advantage  of  the  public.  But  perhaps  ye  ima*  k 
gine  that  it  is  out  of  regard  to  your  ioterdl,  that  \ 
thofe  public  fycophants,  thofe  artful  flatterers  of 
^'  the  commons,  who*  neither  fuffer  you  to  carry 
^^  arms,  nor  to  live  in  peace,  excite  and  ftimulate 
««  your  paffions.  When  they  have  once  raifed  you 
f '  to  a  ferment,  the  confequence,  to  them,  is,  cither 
^  honour  or  profit.  And  becaufi^  they  fee,  that» 
^  while  concord  prevails  between  the  orders  of  the 
f^  ilaie,  they  are  of  no  confequence  oq  any  fide, 
^  (hey  wilh  to  be  leaders  of  a  had  caufe,  rather  t^ian 
^*  of  none,  of  tumults  even,  and  feditions.  Which 
**  kind  of  proceedings,  if  ye  can  at  kngth  be  pre- 
ff  vaiied  on  torenouncci  and,  if  ye  are  williqg,  in- 

''  ftcad 
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ftcad  of  thcfe  new  modes  of  afting,  to  refumc 
_  ^  _  ^hof^  praftifcd  by  your  fathers^  and  formerly  by 
Y.Rr309*  **  yourfelves,  I  am  content  to  undergo  any  pimifti- 
B.c*443.  u  inent,  if  I  do  not  within  a  few  days,  rout  and  dif- 
♦*  perfc  thofc  ravagers  of  our  country,  drive  them 
•*  out  of  their  camp,  and  transfer  from  our  gates 
«*  and  walls,  to  their  own  cities,  the  whole  terror 
«*  of  the  war,  which  at  prcfent  fills  you  with  con- 
««  fternation." 

LXIX.  Scarcely  ever  was  the  Ipeech  of  a  pa- 
pular tribune  more  acceptable  to  the  commons,  than 
was  this  of  a  conful  remarkable  for  ftriftnels.  Even 
the  young  men  who  were  accuftomed  to  confider  a 
rcfufal  to  cnlift,  in  fuch  times  of  danger,  as  their 
mod  efFecbual  weapon  againft  the  patricians,  began 
to  turn  their  thoughts  towards  war  and  arms.  At 
the  fame  time  the  inhabitants  flying  from  the  coun- 
try, and  feveral,  who  had  been  robbed  there,  and 
wounded,  relating  fafts,  ftill  more  ihocking  than 
what  appeared  to  view,  filled  the  city  entirely  with  a 
defire  of  vengeance.  ^  When  the  fenate  aifembled, 
all  men  turned  their  eyes  on  Quintius,  regarding 
him  as  die  only  champion  for  the  majefty  of  Rome; 
and  the  principal  fenators  declared,  that  **  his  dif- 
^  courfe  had  been  worthy  of  the  confular  command, 
»*  worthy  of  his  former  adminiftration  in  fo  many 
•*  confulfliips,  worthy  of  his  whole  life, .  which  had 
♦'  been  filled  up  with  honours,  often  enjoyed,  and 
•*  oftener  merited.  That  other  confuls  either  flat- 
**  tcred  the  commons,  fo  far  as  to  betray  the  dignity 
"  of  the  fenate,  or  through  the  harlhnefs  of  their 
««  meafures,  in  fupport  of  the  rights  of  their  ordcr^ 
«  exafperated  the  populace,  by  their  attempts  to  re- 
««  duce  them  j  but  that  Titus  Quintius,  beyond  all 
"  others,  had  delivered  fentimcnts  fuitable,  at  once,. 
*«  to  the  dignity  of  the  fenate,  to  the  harmony  which 
"  ought  to  fubfift  between  the  feveral  orders,  and  to 
"  the  jundurcof  the  times:  and  they  entreated  him 
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•*  and  his  colleague,  to  exert  themfelves  in  behalf  B  ^^^ 
*•  of  the  commonwealth.     The  tribunes  they  in-  .  ,J[^.^ 
*^  treated,  to  unite  cordially  with  the  confuls  in  re-  y.r,  3#9. 
**  pelting  the  enemy  from  the  walls  of  the  city,  and^*  ^•^♦s. 
*^  to  bring  the  commons  to  fubmit,  at  this  perilous 
"  juncture,  to  the  dircSion  of  the  fenate.     Their 
**  common  country,  they  told  them,  at  that  crifis, 
•^  when  the  lands  were  laid  wafte,  and  the  city  be- 
^^  fieged,  called  on  them  as. tribunes,  and  implored 
"  their  proteftion."    With  univerfal  approbation,  a 
levy  of  troops  was  decreed  and  held.    The  confuls 
gave  public  notice  in  aflfembly,  that  <<  they  had  not 
<<  time  now  to  confider  excufes,  but  that  all  the 
"  young  men  muft  attend  next  day  at  the  firft  light, 
^'  in  the  field  of  Mars:  that,  when  the  war  Ihould 
"  be  brought  to  a  conclufion,  they  would  appoint  a 
"  time  for  confidering  excufes,  and  he  whofe  excuie 
^^  was  difapprovcd  of,Ihould  be  treated  as  a  deferter." 
All  the  young  men  attended  on  the  following  day. 
The  cohorts  chofe  each  its  own  centurions,  and  two 
ienators  were  appointed  to  command  each  cohort. 
We  are  told,  that  all  thefe  meafures  were  executed 
with  fuch  expedition,  that  the  ftandards  brought  out 
from  the  treafury  on  that  fame  day  by  the  quaeftors, 
and  carried  down  to  the  field  of  Mars,  began  to 
move  from  thence  at  the  fourth  hours  and  that  this 
new-raifed  army,  with  a  few  cohorts  of  veterans, 
who  followed  as  volunteers,  halted  at  the  tenth  ftone. 
The  following  day  brought  them  within  view  of  the 
enemy,  and  they  pitched  their  camp  clofe  to  theirs, 
near  Corbio.     On  the  third  day,  both  fides  being 
hurried  on  by  violent  pafTions ;  the  Romans  by  dc- 
fire  of  revenge,  and  the  others  by  confciopfnefs  of 
guilt,  and  deipair  of  pardon,  after  fo  many  rebel- 
lions,, they  came  to  an  engagement  without  delay. 

LXX.  In  .the  Roman  army,  although  the  two 
confuls  were  inveftcd  with  equal  powers,  yet  they 
adopted  a  meafure  exceedingly  advantageous  in  all 

important 
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BOO  K  Important  cxigertdc* :  the  (uptane  commaikl m4s^ 
i^^" -^  with  Che  conftnt  of  Agrippa,  iodjged  in  die  hands  off 
Y.R«  309.  his  colleague,  who  being  thus  faifed  u>  a  fupefkxrity, 
»*c,443»  ittade  the  politcft  fetufn  (at  tht  ocher's  cheerMcon- 
defcenfibn  to  aft  in  a  fubordinate  capacity ;  tnaking 
him  a  (barer  in  all  his  couniels  add  hoaoufS>  and 
treating  him  in  every  refpeft  as  his  equals  thoi^b 
under  his  command.  In  the  line  of  battle^  Quimius 
commanded  the  right  wing^  Agrippa  die  left ;  the 
care  of  the  centre  they  cntrufted  to  Spurius  Poftu* 
fniufr  Albus,  lieutenant  general ;  and  gai^  diti  com*^ 
mand  of  the  cavalry  to  another  lieutenant  genetalf 
Servius  Sulpicius.  The  kifantry,  in  the  right  wiag, 
feught  with  extraordinary  vaknir^  and  itiet  with  a 
ftout  refiftance  from  the  Volfcians.  Serviua  Sulpi- 
ciuSj'With  the  cavalry,  broke  the  centre  of  the  ene- 
my's line,  and  when  he  might  have  retm-ned  to  his 
own  fide^  by  the  fame  way>  he  thought  it  itiort  ad- 
viieable  to  make  an  attack  on  the  rear  of  the  enemyy 
before  they  couW  recover  from  the  diibrtief  into 
Wbich  their  rank^  had  been  thrown.  By  his  chafge 
on  their  rear,  the  enemy,  being  .aflailcd  on  both 
fides,  muft  have  been  inliandy  diipcrfed,  had  not  di« 
cavalry  of  the  Volfcians  and  .£quans,  throwing  di^ffl* 
fclves  in  his  way,  given  him  employment,  foi^acdfl- 
fiderable  rime,  dppoling  him  with  forces  of  the  6ttni 
kind  with  his  own<  On  this,  Sulpicius  told  his  ttitny 
that  t4^re  was  no  time  to  hefitate ;  and  crafied  OW 
ihat  they  were  ferroonded,  and  cut  off  from  thefil 
friends,  if  they  did  not  xmitt  their  m<^  vigorous  ef- 
forts, and  rout  the  enemy's  cavdry:  ftof  Was  it 
enough  to  drive  them  off  the  ground,  without  dit 
abling  them ;  they  muft  kill  b6th  the  horfe^  aiul  thdr 
riders,  left  any  Ihould  refurri  to  the  engagpAi^c  afld 
renew  the  fight*  The  enemy,  he  iaid,  ivttc  not 
able  to  withftand  them,  to  whom  a  compa£b  body  of 
infimtry  had  been  obliged  to  give  w^y.  His  oriftf* 
i^rer  obeyed  with  alacrity.    By  gm  change  Aey  riJaf- 

tfd  the  whole  bddy  o(  cavaky,  defakkimed  vaft  A^^ 
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bers,  and  killed,  with  their  javelins,  both  the  men  ^  ^^  ^ 
and  horfes.     They  met  no  more  obftruftion  from  ^  ^-j> 
the  cavalry.     And  now  falling  on  the  line  of  infantry,  y.r.  909* 
they  difpatched  an  account  of  their  fuccefs  to  the  con-  *•  ^-  ^^^ 
(Ills,  before  whom  the  enemy's  line  was  beginning  to 
give  ground.     The  news  gave  frefh  fpirit  to  the  Ro- 
mans, to  purfuc  their  advantage ;  while  it  difmayed 
the  ^quans,  who  were  already  wavering:  viftory 
began  to  declare  againft  them,  firft,  in  die  centre, 
where  the  charge  of  the  cavalry  had  difordered  their 
ranks :  their  left  wing  next  began  to  give  ground  to 
the  conful  Quintius:  the  greateft  ftruggle  was  made 
by  their  right :  there,  Agrippa,  full  of  the  ardour  in- 
fpired  by  youth  and  vigour,  when  he  faw  every  part 
of  the  line  more  fucccfsful  than  his  own,  fnatched 
fome  df  the  enfigns  from  the  ftandard-bcarers,  and    , 
carried  them  forward  himfelf :  fome  of  them,  he  even 
threw  into  the  thick  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  dread  of 
chc  difgrace  to  which  this  might  expofe  them,  fo  ani- 
mated the  foldiers,  that  they  ruftied  on  againft  the 
enemy.     This  rendered  the  viftory  equally  decifivc 
in  every  quarter.    At  thisjunfture,  a  meflage  was 
brorught  to  him  from  Quintius,  that  he  had  defeated 
the  enemy,  and  was  ready  to  attack  their  camp ;  but 
did  not  chooic  to  break  into  it,  until  he  fhould  under- 
ftahd  that  the  battle  was  over  on  the  left  wing  alfo  ; 
and  deffring,  that  if  he  had  completed  the  difcomB- 
ture  of  the  enemy,  he  would  march  up  his  troops  to 
Join  him,  that  the  whole  army  might  all  together  take 
pofleffion  of  the  booty.     Agrippa,  now  vi6lorious> 
met  his  vidtorious  colleague  with  mutual  congratu- 
lations J  and,  in  conjunftion  with  him,  advanced  to 
the  enemy's  camp  5  where,  meeting  very  few  to  op- 
pofe  them,  and  thefc  being  inftantly  routed,  they 
forced  their  way  through  the  fortifications  without 
(Kfficulty ;  and  the  troops  having  here  acquired  an 
immenfe  booty,  befides  recovering  their  own  efFefts 
which  h^d  been  lo^  in  the  plundering  of  the  conn-  ^ 
try,  were  then  led  home.    I  do  not  find,  cither  that 
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BOOK  the  confuls  fucd  for  a  triumph,  or  that  it  was  befto#^ 
^l^j!   ,  cd  on  them  by  the  fenate  :  neither  is  there  any  reafon 
y.R.  S09*  affigncd  why  they  cither  did  not  wifli,  or  might  not 
]L  C.443*  hope,  to  obtain  that  honour.    It  might  probably  be^ 
as  far  as  I  can  eonje6lure  at  this  diftance  of  time, 
that  as  a  triumph  had  been  refufed  by  the  (enate  to 
the   confuls  Valerius  and  Horatius>  who  befides 
having  vanquifhed  the  Volfcians  and  .£quans,  had 
acquired  die  glory  of  fubduing  the  Sabincs,  the  con* 
iuls  were  aihamed  to  demand  a  triumph,  for  ferviccs 
which  amounted  only  to  the  half  of  theirs  i  left>  even 
if  they  fhould  obtain  it,  there  might  be  room  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  compliment  was  paid  to  the  perfons, 
rather  than  to  their  deferts* 

LXXI.  Trtis  honourable  vifkory  obtained  over 
tbeir  enemies,  the  people'  diigraced  at  home,  by  a 
£:andalous  decifion  of  adifpute  concerning  the  boun- 
daries of  their  allies.  The  people  of  Aricia,  and 
thoie  of  Ardea,  had  often  difputcd  in  arms  the  right 
of  property  to  a  certain  diilrid  of  land,  and,  wearied 
by  many  lofles  on  both  fides,  referred  the  affair  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  Roman  people.  Both  parties 
attended  to  fupport  their  claims,  and  an  aflembly  of 
the  people  was  held,  by  the  magiftrates,  at  their  rc- 
queft ;  here  the  matter  was  debated,  with  great  ve- 
hemence 5  and,  after  the  witneflcs  had  been  pro- 
duced, when  the  tribes  ought  to  have  been  called, 
and  the  people  proceed  to  give  their  fuffrages,  there 
arofe  one  Publius  Scaptius,  a  plebeian,  a  very  old 
roan,  who  faid,  '<  Confuls,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
*'  ipeak  on  a  matter  which  concerns  the  intereft  of 
*'  the  commonwealth,  I  will  not  fuffer  the  people 
"  to  proceed  in  a  miftake,  with  relpeft  to  this 
"  caufe."  The  confuls  faying,  that  he  was  not 
worthy  of  attendon,  and  fhould  not  be  heard,  he  ex- 
claimed, that  the  caufe  of  the  public  was  betrayed } 
and  on  their  ordering  him  to  be  removed,  called  on 
the  tribunes  for  protedion.    The  tribunes,  as  in 
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almofl:  every  cafe,  they  are  rather  ruled  by,  -tlian  book: 

rule   the  multitude,   to  gratify  the  populace,  who  .  •  _^.'  _f 

wiflied  to  hear  him,  gave  liberty  to  Scaptius  to  fay  y.r.  30^. 

what  he  pleafed.     He  then  began  with  informing  ^•^•^^• 

them,  that  "  he  was  npw  in  his  eighty-third  year, 

**  and  that  he  had  ferved  as  a  foldier  in  the  very 

"  dillrift  in  difpute,  and  was  not  young  at  that  time, 

^'  that   being  his  twentieth   campaign,    when  the 

"  operations  againft  Corioli  were  carried  on.     He 

"  could,    therefore,    fpeak  with  knowledge  of  an 

•'  affair,  which,  though  after  fuch  a  length  of  time 

"  it  was  generally  forgotten,  was  deeply  fixed  in  his 

"  memory.     The  lands  in  difpute,  he  faid,  had  be- 

"  longed  to  the  territory  of  Corioli,  and  when  Co- 

**  rioh  was  taken,  became,  by  the  right  of  war,  the 

"  public  property  of  the  Roman  people.     He  won- 

**  dercd  by  what  precedent  the  Ardeans  and  Ari-    . 

"  cian^  could  juftify  their  expectations,  of  furrep- 

**  titioufly  wrefting  from  the  Roman  ftate,  by  mak- 

"  ing  it  an  arbiter  inftead  of  proprietor,  its  ri^ht  to 

*^  a  traft,  to  which,  while  the  ftate  of  Corioli  fub- 

*'  fitted,  they  had  never  advanced  any  kind  of  claim. 

"  For  his  part,  he  had  but  a  fliort  time  to  live ;  yet, 

"  he  could  not  prevail  on  himfelf,  old  as  he  was, 

"  to  decline  afferting  by  his  voice,  the  only  means 

"  then  in  his  power,  a  title  to  thofe  lands,  which, 

**  by  his  vigorous  exertions  as  a  foldier,  he  had  con- 

"  tributed  to  acquire :  and  he  warmly  recommended 

^'  it  to  the  people,  not  to  be  led  by  improper  no- 

^'  tions  of  delicacy,  to  pafs  a  fentence  fubverfive  of 

*'  their  own  rights." 

LXXIL  The  confuls,  when  they  perceived  that 
Scaptius  was  heard,  not  only  with  filence,  but  with 
approbation,  appealed  to  gods  and  men  againll:  the 
infamy  of  the  proceeding ;  ^d,  fending  for  the  prin- 
cipal ftnators,  went  round  with  them  to  the  tribes, 
befceching  them  "  not  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime  of  the 
"  worft  kind,  which  would  afford  a  precedent  dill 
"  more  pernicious,  by  converting  to  their  own  ufc 

VOL.  r,  z    .  "a  matter 
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B  o  o  k  ««  a  matter  in  difpute,  whereon  they  were  to  decide 
y^      '    .  "  as  judges.     Efpecially  when,  as  the  cafe  ftood, 
Y.R.  305.  "  although  it  were  allowable  for  a  judge  to  fhcw  rc- 
B.C.443.  €t  g2jj.j  (Q  j^ig  Qy^rj^  emolument,  yet  the  utmoft  ad- 
**  vantage  that  could  accrue  from  the  feizufe  of  the 
"  lands,  would  by  no  means  counterbalance  the  lofs 
"  which  they  muft  fliftain  in  the  alienation  of  the 
"  affcftions  of  the  allies,  by  fuch  an  aft  of  injufticc : 
'"  for  the  lofs  of  reputation  and  the  eftccm  of  man- 
"  kind  arc  of  importance  beyond  what  can  be  efti- 
*'  mated,     Muft  the  deputies  carry  home  this  ac- 
'*  count  ?  Muft  this  be  made  known  to  the  world  ? 
"  Muft  the  allies,  muft  the  enemy  hear  this  ?  What 
"  grief  would  it  give  to  the  former,  what  joy  to  the 
"  latter !  Did  they  imagine,  that  the  neighbouring 
'*  ftates  would  impute  this  proceeding  to  Scaptius, 
"  an  old  babler  in  the  affemblies?    Tliis  indeed 
"  would  ferve,  inftead  of  a  ftattae,  to  dignify  the 
'"  Scaptian  name ;  but  the  Roman  people  would  in- 
"  cur  the  imputation  of  corrupt  chicanery  and  frau- 
*'  dulent  ufurpation  of  the  claims  of  others.     For 
"  what  judge,  in  a  caufe  between  private  perfons, 
"  ever  aftcd  in  this  manner,  adjudging  to  himfelf 
"  the  property  in  difpute  ?    Surely,  even  Scapthis 
"  himfelf,  dead  as  he  was  to  all  icnfc  of  Ihame, 
■  «  would'  not  aft  in   fuch  a  manner."     Thus  tht 
confuls,  thus  the   fenators  exclaimed ;    but  covet- 
oufncfs,  and  Scaptius,  the  inftigator  of  that  coVet- 
oufnefs,   had   greater   influence.     The   tribes    be- 
ing called,  gave  their  judgment :  that  the  land  in 
queftion  was  the  property  of  the  Roman  people.     It 
is  not  denied,  that  it  might  with  juftice  have  been  lb 
determined,  hcjd  the  matter  been  tried  before  other 
judges :  but,  as  the  affair  was  circumftanced,  the  in- 
famy of  the  fentence  was  in  no  degree  leflened  by 
the  equity  of  their  title  3  nor  did  it  appear  to  the 
Arlcians  and  Ardcans  thcmfelves  in  more  fcandalous 
and  provoking  colours  than  it  did  to  the  Roman  Ic- 
natc.     The  remainder  of  the  year  paffed  without  any 
co^iimotion  cither  at  home  or  abroad. 
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jA  latVf  permittittg  the  inUrmarrtage  of  pairiciafit  with  ple^ 
beians^  carriedy  after  a  violent  Jlruggle  and  Jirong  cppo/i'- 
tton  Qtt  the  part  af  the  patriciam.  Military  tribunes ^  ivith 
confular  power^  created,  Cenfors  created.  The  lands 
^iviich  were  taken  from  the  people  of  Ardea^  by  an  unjufl 
determination  of  the  Roman  people ^  reftoired,  Spurius  Ma^ 
liusy  aiming  at  regal  power^  Jlain  by  Caius  Servilius  Abala. 
Cornelius  CtffuSy  having  killed  Tolumaitss,  king  of  the 
Veientiansy  offers  the  fecond  opima  fpolia.  The  duration  of 
thf  cenforfhip  limited  to  a  year  and  half  Fidemt  reduced^ 
and  a  cHony  fettled  there.  The  colonifis  murdered  by  the 
Fidenatians^  ivho  are  re-conquered  by  Mamercus  JEmiliuSy  • 
SBator.  A  confpiracy  of  Jlave^  fupprejffedn  PofiumiuSy  a 
military  tribune^  Jlain  by  the  army^  exafperated  by  his 
cruelties.  Pay  firfl  given  to  the  Joldiers  out  of  the  public 
treafury.  Milrtary  operations  agaiftfi  the  VolfcianSy  FtdefiOf 
iiansy  and  Fdifdans. 

J.  /^TTAHE  next  who  fuccccded  in  the  cojifulfhipB  o  o  K 

X     were  Marcus  Genucius  and  Caius  Curtius,  ^    ^^ 
whofe  year  was  difturbcd  by  commotions,  both  at  y  j^  ^^^^ 
home  and  abroad*     For,  in  the  beginning  of  it,  B.  c.  ♦♦»• 
Caius  Canuleius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  propofcd 
a  law,  for  allowing  the  intermarriage  of  patricians 
and  pkbeians,  which  the  former  confidercd  as  tend- 
ing to  contaminate  their  blood,  and  to  confound  all 
the  privilcgics  of  noble  birth  \  an^J,  bcfides  thi$,  fome 
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fi  ^^  ^  hints  which  were,  at  firft,  occafionally  fuggeftcd  by 
the  tribunes,  •that  liberty  ought  to  be  granted  of 


Y  R.  310.  choofing  one  of  the  confuls  from  among  the  com- 
h.C.^t.  p^Qns,  were  afterwards  improved,  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  the  other  nine  tribunes  propofed  a  law,  that  the 
people  (hould  have  power  of  eleding  confuls,  cither 
from  among  the  commons,  br  the  patricians,  as  they 
/  fhould  think  fit.     The  patricians  were  of  opinion, 

that  if  this  took  place,  the  fupreme  authority  would 
not  only  be  fhared  with  the  very  loweft  ranks,  but 
entirely  removed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  nobility  into 
C  thole  of  the  plebeians.     With  great  joy  therefore 
they  received  intelligence,  that  the  people  of  Ardea, 
in  refcntment  of  the  injuftice  of  the  fentence  which 
tad  deprived  them  of  the  land,  had  revolted ;  that 
the  Veientians  were  laying  wafte  the  Roman  fron- 
tiers, and  that  the  Volfcians  and  iEquans  expreffed 
great  difcohtcnt  on  account  of  the  fortifying  of  Ver- 
rugo,  preferring  even  a  war,  which  promifed  not 
fuccefs,  to  an  ignominious  peace.     Thcfe  ridings 
being  brought,  with  exaggerations,  the  fenate^  in 
/    order  to  filence  the  intrigues  of  the  tribunes  during 
/     the  buftle  of  fo  many  wars,  ordered  a  levy  to  be 
held,  and  preparations  for  war  and  aftion  to  be  made 
.    •  J        with  the  utmoft  diligence,  even  with  more  dilpatch, 
I    t   >•     A '^  if  poflible,  than  had  been  ufcd  in  the  cohfulate  of 
^    '\  "^K"    ,      Titus. *Qjiintiu§*     On  which  Caius   Canuleius  de- 
clared aloud  in  the  lenate,  that  "  it  was  vain  for  the 
"  confuls  to  think  of  diverting  the  attcruion  of  the 
*'  coninions,  from  the  new  laws,   by  holding  out 
*'  objefts  of  terror  to  their  view ;  and  that,  while 
"he  was  alive,  they  (hould  never  hold  a  levy,  unril 
**  tlie  people  had  firft  ratified  the  laws  propofed  by 
"  him  and  his  colleagues,"  and  then  he  inftantly 
called  an  affembly. 

II.  Whilst  the  confuls  were  employed  in  roufing 
the  indignation  of  die  fehate  againft  the  tribune,  the 
tribune  was  as  buly  in  exciting  the  people  againft  the 

confuls. 
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confuls.  The  latter  aflerted  that  "  the  outrageous  book 
•*  proceedings  of  the-  tribunes  could  not  be  any .  -^-  _j 
•*  longer  endured  :  that  matters  were  now  come  toy.R.  310: 
•*  a  crifis,  there  being  more  dangerous  hoftilitics®'^'*^*' 
•*  excited  at  home  than  abroad  :  "that  for  this  the 
*«  commons  were  not  more  to  be  blamed  than  the 
««  fcnate,  nor  the  tribunes,  more  than  the  confuls. 
««  in  any  ftate,  whatever  prafticcs  meet  with  rc- 
««  wards,  thefe  are  always  flurfued  to  the  grcateft, 
«<  degree  of  proficiency,  and  thefe  are  the  incite-  . 
<«  ments  which  call  forth  merit,  both  in  peace  and 
*«  war.  Now,  at  Rome,  there  was  nothing  fo  highly 
**  rewarded,  as  fedition ;  this  was  in  every  inftance 
'*<  attended  with  honours  both  to  individuals  and  to 
*«  coUeftive  bodies.  They  ought  therefore  carefully 
«'  to  confider,  in  what  condition  they  had  received 
«*  the  majefty  of  the  fenate  from  their  fathers,  and 
*'  in  what  condition  they  were  likely  to  hand  it 
:*«  down  to  their  children ;  whether  they  could  make 
<^  the  fame  boaft  which  the  commons  miQ;ht,  with 
*«  refpeft  to  their  privileges,  that  it  was  improved 
««  both  in  degree  and  in  fplcndor.  No  end  appeared 
*«  of' thefe  proceedings,  nor  would,  fo  long  as  the 
*«  fomentors  of  fedition  were  rewarded  with  ho- 
««  nours,  in  proportion  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  fcdi- 
*f  tipus  projefts.  What  were  the  new  and  impor- 
*«  tant  fc hemes  which  Caius  Canulcius  had  fet  on 
**  foot  ?  No  lefs  than  the  proftitution  of  the  privi- 
**  leges  of  nobility,  and  the  confounding  the  rights 
«^  of  aufpices,  both  public  and  private ;  that  nothing 
**  might  be  left  pure  and  unpolluted ;  and  that, 
^^  every  diftinftion  being  removed,  no  perfon  might 
^?  know  what  he  himfelf  was,  nor  to  what  order  he 
>*  belonged.  For  what  other  tendency  had  fuch 
**  promifcuous  intermarriages,  than  to  produce  an 
.*•  irregular  intercourfe  between  patricians  and  ple- 
**  bcians,  not  very  different  from  that  between 
^'  brutes  ?  So  that  one  of  their  offspring  fhoukl  not 
•^  be  able  to  tell,  of  what  blood  he  was,  or  in 
z  3  *^  what 
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F  B  o  o  K  cc  -what  mode  he  was  to  worfliip  the  gods>  being  in 
^_^^*^  himfelf  a  heterogeneous  compofition,  halfpatrici- 
Y.R.  310.  **  an  and  half  plebeian  ?  And,  not  content  with  the 
B.C. 44a.  cc  confufion  which  this  would  create  in  every  af&ir, 
*«  divine  and  human,  thofe  incendiaries  of  the  po- 
«  pulace  were  now  preparing  to  invade  the  conful- 
«*  fhip  itfelf.  At  firft  they  had  ventured  no  farther 
**  than  to  found  people's  fentimcnts  in  converfation, 
*•  on  a  pl^n  of  one  of  the  confuls  being  cledcd  from 
**  among  the  comnK>ns  j  now,  they  publicly  pro* 
*'  pofcd  a  law,  that  the  people  might  appoint  con- 
*•  fuls,  either  from  among  the  patricians,  or  from 
**  among  the  plebeians,  as  they  ftiould  think  fif  5  and 
<*  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  aj^int 
«*  from  among  the  commons  the  moft  feditious  that 
«'  could  be  found.  The  Canuleii  and  Icilii  therefore 
«'  would  be  confuls.  But  might  Jupiter  fuprcmcly 
**  good  and  great  forbid,  that  the  imperial  majcfty 
*'  of  the  fovcreign  power  Ihould  fink  fo  low  as  that, 
•*  and  for  their  parts,  they  would  rather  die  a  thou* 
<«  fand  deaths,  than  fuffcr  fuch  difgrace  to  be  incur- 
<*  red.  They  were  confident,  that  could  their  an* 
**  c'eftors  have  forefeen,  that,  in  confequencc  of  jhcir 
<*  unlimited  conceffiotis,  the  cbmmons,  inftead  of 
**  coming  to  better  temper  towards  them,  would 
*•  become  more  intradlablt ;  and,  as  faft  as  they  ob- 
**  tained  their  demands,  advancing  others  more  un- 
.  <*  reafonable  and  exorbitant,  they  would  have  ftrug- 
**  gled  at  firft  with  any  difficulties  wbaccvcr,  radicr 
*'  than  have  allowed  fuch  terms  to  be  impofcd  on 
•*  them.  Becaufe  a  conceffion  was,  at  tliat  time, 
*«  made  ^o  them  with  rcfpc6t  to  tribunes,  it  was  {or 
^  **  that  reafon  made  a  fccond  time.  This  would  be 
•*  the  cafe  for  ever.  Tribunes  of  the  commons, 
*'  and  a  fcnate>  could  not  fubfift  together,  in  the 
•*  fame  ftate:  either  the  office  of  the  former, 
'*  or  the  order  of  the  ktter,  muft  be  abolifhcd,  and 
**  it  was  better  late  than  never,  to  endeavour  to  p"^ 
•'  a  ftop  to  their  prcfumption  and  temerity.  *  Muft 

*^  they 
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they  with  impunity,  after  they  have,  by  fowing  ^  ^^  ^ 
dflcord,  encouraged  the  neighbouring  nations »  ^^-_ji 
to  attack  us,  prevent  the  (late  afterwards  from  Y.R.  310. 
arming  and  defending  itfelf  againft  the  at-  ^*  ^*  ♦♦** 
tack  which  they  have  brought  on  it  ?  and, 
when  they  had  done  every  thing,  but  fend 
an  invitation  to  the  enemy,  prevent  troops  from 
being  enlifted  to  oppofc  that  enemy  ?  But  Ca- 
^*  nuleius  has  had  the  audacity  to  declare  openly 
f*  in  the  fcnate,  that  he  would  hinder  the  raak- 
<*  ing  of  the  levy,  unleis  the  fcnate,  acknow- 
**  ledging  in  a  manner  his  fuperiority,  allowed  his 
««  laws  to  be  enacted.  What  elfe  was  this,  than  to 
**  threaten  that  he  would  betray  his  country ;  that  he 
•*  would  fuffer  it  to  be  attacked,  and  to  fall  into  the 
**  enemy's  hands  ?  What  courage  muft  that  decla- 
«*  ration  afford,  not  to  the  Roman  commons,  but 
«*  to  the  Volfcians,  to  the  -Equans,  and  Veientians? 
**  Might  not  thcfe  hope,  that,  under  the  guidance  of 
•^  Canuleius,  they  would  be  able  to  fcale  the  Capi- 
*«  tol  and  the  citadel,  if  the  tribunes,  while  they 
"  ftripped  the  patricians  of  their  privileges  and  their 
**  dignity,  robbed  them  alfo  of  their  courage^  The 
*'  confuls,  they  told  them,  were  ready  to  adt  as  their 
**  leaders,  firft  againft  the  wicked  pradtices  of  their 
«*  countrymen ;  and  afterwards,  againft  the  arms  of 
"  their  enemies." 

III.  At  the  very  time,  while  fuch  arguments  as 
thefe  were  urged  in  the  fenate,  Canuleius  was  em- 
ployed in  declaiming  in  favour  of  his  laws,  and  againft 
the  confuls,  in  the  following  manner  :  "  Roman  ci- 
♦*  tizens!  in  many  former  inftances  I  have  fcen 
^*  enough  to  convince  me  in  what  degree  of  con- 
**  tempt  the  patricians  hold  you,  how  unworthy 
^*  they  cfteem  you  to  live  in  the  fame  city,  within 
•*  the  fame  walls  with  them.  But  this  is  now  more 
f'  clearly  than  ever  dcmonftrated  by  their  outrageous 
I*  oppofition  to  thofc  propofuions  of  ours.  And 
z  4.  "  this. 
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this,  for  what  ?  unlcfs  for  reminding  them  there- 
by that  we  are  members  of  the  fame  community 
Y.R.  310.  •«  with  thcmfclvcs  ;  and  that,  though  we  poffefs  not 
B.C.  441.  cc  the  fame  degree  of  power,  we  arc  yet  inhabitants 
**  of  the  fame  country.  By  the  one,  we  require  the 
*'  liberty  of  intermarrying  with  them,  a  liberty  ufu- 
•*  ally  granted  to  people  of  the  neighbouring  ftates 
*«  and  to  foreigners :  for  we  have  granted,  even  to 
•*  vanquifhed  enemies,  the  right  of  citizenfhip, which 
"  is  of  more  importance  than  that  of  intermarriage. 
**  By  the  other,  we  offer  no  innovation,  wc  only 
•*  reclaim,  and  enforce,  a  right  inherent  in  the  peo- 
**  pie  y  that  the  Roman  people  fhould  commit  the 
*'  high  offices  of  the  ftate  to  fuch  perfons  as  they 
** .  think  proper.  And  what  is  there  in  this,  that  can 
*«  juftify.dieir  difturbing  heaven  and  earth?  Their 
**  treatment  of  me  juft  now,  in  the  fenatc,  very  lit- 
**  tic  fhort  of  perfonal  violence  ?  Their  open  decla- 
"  rations  that  they  will  have  recourfe  to  force  ? 
<*  And  their  threatening  to  infulc  an  office  which  is 
*'  facrcd  and  inviolable  ?  If  the  Roman  people  arc 
**  allowed  to  give  their  fufFrages  with  freedom, 
«'  and  to  intruft  the  confulfhip  to  fuch  perfons  as 
**  they  think  proper  ;  and  if  a  plebeian,  how  wor- 
*^  thy  foever  of  the  higheft  ftation,  is  not  precluded 
**  from  every  hope  of  attaining  that  ftation,  can  the 
**  city  no  longer  fubfift  ?  Muft  the  downfall  of  the 
*'  empire  enfue  ?  And  does  the  queftion,  whether  a 
*'  plebeian  may  be  elefted  conful,  carry  the  fame 
•V  import,  as  if  a  perfon  fpoke  of  a  flave,  or  the  ilTuc 
*«  of  a  fiave,  for  the  confulfliip  ?  Do  ye  not  feel  in 
**  what  a  defpicable  light  ye  ^  are  held  ?  Were  it  in 
**  their  power,  they  would  hinder  you  .from  fharing 
"  even  the  light  of  the  fun.  That  ye  breathe,  that 
**  ye  enjoy  the  faculty  of  fpeech,that  .ye  wear  the 
"  human  fhape,  are  fubjefts  of  mortification  co 
1"  them.  But  then,  they  tell  you,  that,  truly,  it  is 
[**  contrary  to  the  rules  of  religion  that  a  plebeian 
**  fhould  be  made  conful  For  heaven's  fake,  though 

«  wc 
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**  "we  are  not  admitted  to  infpeft  the  records  *j  or  ^  ^^  ^ 

•*  the  annals  f  of  the  pontiffs,  are  we  ignorant  of  the  .    -^-,_p 

*'  things  "which  even  every  foreigner  knows  ?  That  y.r.  3x0, 

«•  the  confuls  were  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  the  ^*  ^'44*. 

**  kings  ;  and  confcquendy  have  no  kind  of  privilege 

«*  or  dignity  which  was  not  poflcffcd  before  by  the 

**  kings  ?  Do  ye  fuppofe  that  we  never  heird  it 

**  mentioned,  that  Numa  Pompilius,  not  only  no 

*•  patrician,  but  not  even  a  citizen  of  Rome,  was  in- 

•*  vited  hither  from  the  country  of  the  Sabines  and 

*«  made  king  at  Rome,  by  the  order  of  the  people,  ( 

««  with  the  approbation  of  the  fenate  ?  That  after* 

««  wards  Lucius  Tarquinius,  of  a  race  which.  To  far 

«*  from  being  Roman,was  not  cyc;i  Italian,  the  fon  of 

«*  Demaratus  a  Corinthian,  having  come  hither  a 

«*  ftranger  from  Tarquinii,  was  made  king,  though  ; 

*'  the  fons  of  Ancus  were  alive  ?  That  after  him  Ser-  / 

**  vius  Tullius,  the  fon  of  a  captive  woman  of  Cor*' 

".niculum,  his  father  not  known,  and  his  mother 

•*  in   fervitude,  obtained   the  crown,   through   his 

•*  abilities  and  merit  ?  Need  I  fpeak  of  Titus  Tatius, . 

**  the  Sabine,  whom  Romulus  himfelf,  the  founder 

*•  of  this  city,  admitted   into  partnerlhip  in  the 

**  throne  ?  The  confequence  was,  while  no  objeftion 

•'  was  made  to  any  family,  in  which  confpicuous 

**  merit  appeared,  the  Roman  empire  continually 

**  increafed.     It  well  becomes  you  to  (hew  difguft, 

*'  now,  at  a  plebeian  conful ;  though  our  anccftors 

*«  difdaincd  not  to  call  foreigners  to  the  throne,  nor, 

•*  even  after  the  expulfion  of  the  kings,  ever  (hut  the 

*<  gates  of  the  city  againft  foreign  merit. .   It  is  well 

**  known,  that,  fince  the  expulfiort  of  the  kings,  we 

•*  admitted  the  Claudian  family  from  among  the 

V  Sabines,  not  only  into  the  number  of  citizens,  but 

'   ^.  The  record*,  in  wHicH  the  names  of  the  magiftrates,  in  fiieceiColiy 
and  the  moft  memorable  events  were  recorded. 

f  The  annals  were  a  compendious  regiftry  of  events,  as  ihey  occur- 
red, made  by  the  pontiffs,  who  likewife  had  the  care  of  the  records^ 
ifcnd  lc:pt  both  carefully  (hut  up  from  the  infpe^ion  of  the  plebeians* 

"  even 
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B  o  o  K  c<  ^ycn  into  thai  of  the  patricians.     May  a  pcrfon 

^1^1  f  ^  then  from  a  foreigner,  become  a  patrician,  and, 

y.R.  jio.  **  in  confcgucnce,  conful;  and   Ihall  a  citizen  of 

B.C.44*. ««  Rome,  ir  he  be  a  commoner,  be  cut  off  from 

**  every  hope   of  the  confullhip  i  Is  it,   becaufe 

<*  we  think  it  impofliblc  that  a  plebeian  can  be  a 

**  man  of  fortitude  and  adivity,  qualified  to  excel 

•*  in  peace  and  war,  like  Numa,  Lucius  Tarquinius, 

«*  and  Servius  Tullius  ?  Or,  allowing  that  fuch  a  one 

**  fliould  appear,  Ihall  we  ftill  prohibit  him  from 

•*  meddling  with  the  helm  of  government  ?   And 

•*  fhall  we  choofe  to  have  confuls  refembling  the 

**  decemvirs,  die  moft  profligate  of  mankind,  who 

•*  in  their  time  were  all  patricians,  rather  than  like 

*'  the  bcft  of  the  kings  who  were  new  men  *  ? 


/ 
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"  IV,  But  it  is  argwd  that,  fince  the  expulfion 
<*  of  the  kings,  there  has  been  no  inftance  or  a  plc- 
**  bcian  conful.  What  then  ?  Is  no  new  inftitution 
**  ever  to  be  adopted  ?  Muft  every  meafure  not 
•*  heretofore  praftifed,  (and  in.a  new  ftate  ther?  muft 
**  be  many  mcafurcs  not  yet  introduced  into  prac- 
*«  tice,)  be  therefore  rcjefted,  even  though  it  fhouid 
**  be  evidently  advantageous  i  In  the  reign  of  Ro- 
•'  mulus,  there  were  no  pontiffs  or  augurs,  Numa 
•'  Pompilius  introduced  them.  There  was  no  fuch 
**  thing  in  the  ftate  as  a  general  furvcy,  aqd  diftri- 
.*'  bution  of  the  centuries,  and  clalFes,  until  inftituted 
*'  by  Servius  Tullius.  There  was  a  time  when 
'^  there  never  had  been  confuls  s  on  the  expulfipn  of 
"  the  kings  they  were  created.  Of  a  diftator  nei- 
*'  thcr  the  office  nor  name  had  exifted  j  in  the  tim« 
**  of  our  fathers  it  was  introduced*  There  had  fic^ 
"  ver  been  tribunes  of  the.  commons,  aedilcs  o» 
*•  quasftors  j  and  yet  it  was  refolved  that  thofc  of- 
"  fice«  fhouid  be  created.    The  office  of  decemvirs 

*  'tht  fird  in.a  family,  who  attained  any  of  the  cunilc  oflicet«  tbaf 
*  is,  any  of  the  fuperior  magiltracles^  was  called  <  novus  honK>/  a  new 
man. 

«  for 
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**  for  compiUng  laws,    wc  ourfclvcs  have,  within  B  o  o  if 

*'  the  iaft  ten  years,  both  created,  and  abolifhed.  .    ^^^ 

*•  Who  is  not  convinced  that  in  a  city,  founded  for  y.r.  j,^ 

*'  eternal  duration,  and  growing  up  to  an  immenfc  *•  c.44*- 

**  magnitude,  many  new  offices,  both  civil  and  reli- 

'^  gious,  many  new  rights,  both  of  families  and  indi- 

**  viduals,  muft  necefianly  be  inllitutcd.     This  very 

*'  rule  prohibiting  the  intermarriage  of  patricians 

*'  and  plebeians,  was  it  not  enaded  by  the  decern- 

*'  virs,  within  thcfe  few  years,  with  the  utmoft  in- 

**  jufticc  towards  the  plebeians^  on  a  principle  highly 

*^  detrimental  to  the  public  ?  Can  there  be  any  in- 

'*  fult  greater  or  more  flagrant,  than  that  one  half  of 

«'  the  ftate,  as  if  it  were  contaminated,  fhould  be 

^*  held  unworthy  of  intermarrying  with  the  other  ? 

**  What  elfe  is  this  than,  within  the  fame  walk,  to 

*'  fufFer  all  the  evils  of  ruftication  or  of  exile?  They 

**  are  anxious  to  prevent  our  being  uoited  to  them, 

*'  by  any  affinity  or  confanguinity ;  to  prevent  our 

**  blood  from  being  mingled  with  theirs.  What !  If 

^^  this  would  be  a  ftain  on  that  nobility  of  yours, 

*^  which  the  greater  number  of  you,  the  progeny  of 

'*  Albans  and  Sabines,  poflefs  not,  in  right  of  birth 

^'  or  of  blood,  but  of  cooptation  into  the  body  of  { 

•*  the  patricians ;  having  been  clefted,  cither  by  the 

**  kings,  or  after  their  expulfion,  by  order  of  the  i 

♦*  people,  could  ye  not  preferve  its  purity  by  regu-   \ 

•*  lations  among  yourfclvcs  ?  By  neither  taking  pic-    \ 

**  bcian  wives,  nor  fuffering  your  daughters  and 

**  fitters  to  marry  out  of  the  patrician  line  ?  No  pie-     ' 

'•  bcian  will  oiFer  violence  to  a  patrician  maiden ; 

^^  fuch  outrageous  hill  is  to  be  found  only  among  pa- 

*'  tricians.     None  of  them  would  compel  any  man 

*A.agabft  his  will  to  enter  into  a  marriage  contract. 

*^  But  it  is  the  prohibition  of  it  by  a  law,  the  inter- 

^^  marriage  of  patricians  and  plebeians  being  inter^ 

•*  difted ;  this  is  what  the  commons  muft  confid«r  as 

••  an  infult.   For  why  do  ye  not  procure  a  law  to  be 

**  paflcd,  that  the  rich  ihall  not  intermarry  with  the 

"  poor? 
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poor  ?  A  matter  which  in  all  countries  has  been 
left  to  the  regulation  of  people's  own  prudence  ; 
that  each  woman  fliould  marry  into  whatever  fa- 
mily ihe- has  been  betrothed  to.;  and  each  man 
take  a  wife  from  whatever  family  he  had  con- 
*'  traftcd  with  j  this  ye  Ihacklc  with  the  rcftraints  of 
«'  a  moft  tyrannical  law,  whcxcby  ye  tear  afunder 
«'  the  bands  of  civil  focicty,  and  fplit  one  ftatc  into 
"  two.  Why  do  ye  not  enaft,  that  a  plebeian  (hall 
«*  not  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  patrician  ? 
*f  That  he  fhall  not  travel  on  the  fame  road  ?  That 
"  he  fhall  not  appear  at  the  fame  entertainment? 
•«  That  he  ihalLnot  ftand  in  the  fame  Forum  ?  For 
**  what  more  material  confcquence  can  in  reality  en- 
^'  fue,  fhould  a  patrician  marry  a  plebeian  woman,  or 
**  a  plebeian  a  patrician  womin  ?  What  alteration  is 
«*  thereby  made  in  die  righcs  of  any  jkrfon  ?  Surely 
•*  the  children  follow  the  condition  of  the  father. 
•'  So  that  neither  have  we.  any  advantage  in  view, 
•'  from  intermarriage  with  you,  except  that  of  being 
**  confidered  on  the  footing  of  human  beings,  and 
♦'  of  fellow-citizens ;  nor  is  there  any  reafon>  why 
**  ye  fhould  conteft  the  point,  unlefs  ye  feel  pieafurc 
**  in  labouring  to  fubjcft  us  to  fcorn  and  infult. 

"  V.  In  fine,  let  me  aflc  you,-  whether  is  the  fu^ 
•*  preme  power  vefted  in  the  Roman  people,  or  in 
•*  you  ?  Was  the  expulfion  of  the  kings  intended  to 
**  procure  abfolute  dominion  to  you,  or  equal  free- 
*•  dom  to  all?  Is  it  fitting  that  the  Roman  peo- 
*'  pic  (houkl  have  the  power  of  enadling  fuch  laws 
.**  as  they  choofe  ?  or  whenever,  any  matter  .of  the 
"  kind  has  been  propofcd.  to  their  confidcratiort, 
"  fhail  ye,  by  way  of  puniihmcnt,  pafs  aldiecrcc-rfdr 
<«  a  levy  of  troops  ?  And  as  foon  as,  in  capacity  of 
"  tribune,  I  fhall  begin  to  call  the  tribes  to  give 
iy  their. fufFragcs,  will  you;  in  the  office  of  conful, 
**  compel  the  younger  citizens  to  take  the  military 
*>  oath,  and  lead  them  out  xo  xamp  ?  Will  you  ipe- 

"  nace 
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^  nace  the  ebrtirnons  ?  Will  you'mcnftce  their'tri-  B 

**  bune  ?  As  if  yc  had  not  already  experienced,  on 

**  two  feveral  occafions,  ho^  little  fuch  menaces  Y.R.' 310, 

'«  avail  againft  the  united  fenfc  of  the  commons,  ®'  ^'  ♦^•* 

•'   Ifuppofe  it  was  out  of  regard  to  our  interefts, 

**  that  ye  did  not  proceed  to  force  ;  or  was  the 

'•   avoiding  of  extremities  owing  to  thfe,  that  the 

*'  party  which  poflefied  the  greater  Ihare  of  ftrength, 

**  poffeflfed  alfo  a  greater  degree  of  moderation? 

**  Nor,  Romans,  will  there  now  be  oc^afipn  for 

**  force.     Thofe  men  will  on  every  occafion  make 

**  trial  of  your  fpirit :  your  ftrength  thfcy  will  never 

*^  try.     Wherefore,  confuls,  to  thofe  wars,  whether 

•*  real  or  fiiftitious,  the  commons  are  ready  to  ar- 

*•  tend  you,  provided  that  by  reftoring  the  right  of 

**  intermarriage,  ye  at  length  unite  the  ftate  into  one 

"**  body ;  provided  they  are  allowed  to  coalefce,  to 

^*  be  united  and  intermixed  with  you  by  the  con- 

•*  neftiohs  of  private  relationftiip ;  provided  hopes 

^*  are  allowed,  and  the  acccfs  to  honours  laid  open, 

'•  to  men  of  induftry  and  fpirit ;  provided  they  arc 

*^  allowed  to  ftand  on  the  footing  of  partners  and  af- 

^^  fociates  in  the  commonwealth ;  arid,  what  is  the 

"*'  natural  refult  of  equal  freedom,  in  the  rotation  of 

*^  annual  magiftracies,  to  obey  and  to  command  in 

*'  turn.     If  any  (hall  obftrudt  thefe  meafurcs,  ha- 

^*  rangue  about  wars,  and  multiply  them  by  reports; 

■**  not  a  man  will  give  in  his  name ;    not  a  man 

*'  will    take    arms;    not    a    man    will    fight    for 

'^  haughty  mafters,   by  whom  he  is   excluded  as 

*'  an  alien,  both  from  the  participation  of  public 

**  honours,   and  the  private  connexions  of  mar^ 


riage. 


VI.  The  confuls  too  came  out  into  the  aflcmbly, 
and,  after  a  long  fcries  of  harangues  on  the  fubjeft, 
an  altercation  arifing,  and  the  tribune  afking,  "  for 
**  what  reafon  was  it  improper  that  a  plebeian  fhould 
*'  be  made  conful  ?"  one  of  themanfwered^  though 

perhaps 
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BOOK  perhaps  :W)eh  tnith,  yet  unluckily,  with  regard  to 


^^"      the  prefcnt  difpute,    "  Bccaiife  no  plebeian  had  the 


Y.R.  sio,  **  power  of  taking  the  aufpices;  and,  for  that  rca- 
B.c.^t.  <c  fQji  (he  decemvirs  had  prohibited  intcrmarri^gf; 
*<  left,  from  the  uncertainty  of  men's  dcfccnt,  the 
*<  aufpices  might  be  vitiated."     This,   above  all, 
kindled  the  indignation  of  the  commons  into  a  (iame> 
when  they  heard  it  affirmed  that  they  were  not  qua^ 
lified  to  take  aufpices,  as  if  they  were  obje&s  of  the 
tverfion  of  the  immortal  gods.     Nor  did  the  conteft 
ceafe,  the  commons  being  headed  by  a  tribune  of 
undaunted  refolution,    and  they  themfelves  vying 
with  him  in  fteadincfs  of  perfeverance,  until  tlie  fe- 
natc  were  at  length  overpowered,  and  gave  their 
confcnt  to  the  pafling  of  the  law  concerning  inter- 
4      ,^'\       I   C  marriage  i  judging,  that  the  tribunes  might  moft 
\t  A^probably  be  thereby  induced,  either  to  Jay  afide  ia- 

I Y      ' '     ^i^^ly>  ^  ^^  defer  until  the  end  of  the  war,  the  ftrug- 
y  '  gle  for  plebeian  confuls  j  and  that,  ia  the  mean  tim«> 

the  commons,  iatisfied  with  having  obtained  the 
right  of  intermarriage,  would  be  ready  to  enlift. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  high  degree  of  credit  which 
Canulcius  had  attained,  by  his  vidory  over  the  fc- 
nate,  and  the  favour  of  the  commons,  proved  a 
ftrong  incentive  to  the  other  tribunes  to  exert  their 
utmoft  efforts,  in  fupportof  the  law,  which  they  had 
propofed  i  and  whilll  the  accounts  of  the  enemy's 
proceedings  grew  every  day  more  ^larmingj  they 
obftrufted  the  enlifting  of  troops.  The  confuls, 
finding,  that,  by  the  continual  protefts  of  the  tri- 
bunes, every  proceeding  of  the  fcnate  was  rendered 
abortive,  held  confultations  at  their  houfes  with  the 
principal  patricians.  Here  they  faw  their  dilemma : 
they  muft  be  vanquifhed,  cither  by  their  enemies,  or 
by  their  countrymen.  The  only  confulars  who  were 
prcfent  at  their  deUberations  were  Valerius  and  Ho- 
ratius.  Caius  Claudius  gave  his  opinion,  thajt  the 
confuls  fhould  proceed  againft  the  tribunes  by  force 
of  arn:s.  The  Quintii>  both  Cincinnatus  and  C^pi- 
4  tolinusj 


; 
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tolinus,  declared  dicmfelvcs  averfe  to  the  fliedding  ^  ^^  ^ 
of  blood,  and  offering  violence  to  thofe  officers,  »    --_^ 
whom,  by  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  commons,  Y.R.  310. 
they  had  acknowledged  as  facred  and  inviolable.  ^' ^"♦*** 
The  refult  of  thcfe  confultations  was,  that  they  Ihould   ^^ 
/  allow  military  tribunes,  with  confular  power,  to  be     *  j .^ 
!     el^Gted  out  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians  without      /i^,/"  / 
V    diftindioRi  and  that,  with  refpeft  to  the  eleftion  of    \      '^  /  "" 
1   confuls,  no  change  Ihould  be  made  ;  and  with  this      \  ">^ 
\thc  tribunes  were  fatisfied,  and  the  commons  alfo.       ^^'*^' / 
An  aflcmbly  was  now  proclaimed  for  the  clcftion  of     [         ^ 
three  tribunes  with  conftHar  power;  and,  as  foon  as 
this  proclamation  was  iffucd,  immediately  every  one, 
tvho  had,  either  by  word  or  deed,  been  a  promoter 
of  the  fedition,  particularly  thofe  who  had  held  the 
office  of  tribune,  began  to  folicit  votes,  and  toi>uftte 
through  the  Forum  as  candidates  \  fo  that  the  patri- 
cians were  deterred,  at  firft,  by  delpair  of  attaining 
that  dignity,  while  the  minds  of  the  commons  were 
in  fuch  a  ferment ;  and,  afterwards,  by  the  indigna- 
tion which  they  felt  at  the  thoughts  of  holding  the 
office  in  conjundion  with  fuch  colleagues.    At  laft, 
however,  overcome  by  the  prefling  inftances  of  the 
leading  patricians,  fome  of  them  declared  themfclves 
candidates,  left  they  nright  fecm  to  have  voluntarily 
furrendercd  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs.  The 
Ifliie  of  that  elcdtion  afforded  a  proof,  that  men's  fen- 
rimcnts  during  the  heat  of  a  contcft  for  liberty  and 
dignity,  arc  very  different  from  thofe  which  they 
feel,  after  the  conteft  has  been  ended,  and  when  the 
judgment  is  unbiaflcd.     For  the  people,   fatisfied        I 
with  the  admiffion  of  the  right  of  the  plebeians  to       / 
ftand  candidates,  clcded  every  one  of  the  tribunes     / 
from  among  the 'patricians.     Never  was  there  found,     ' 
even  in  a  fingle  individual,  fuch  moderation^  difinr- 
tercftedncfs,   and  elevation  of  mind,   as   was   dif-    i 
played  on  that  occafion  by  the  whole  body  of  the   ' 
people. 

VII.  In 
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te  0  0  fc-     VII.  Ivs  th€  year  three,  hundred  and  ten  from  drf 
.    _  _*   J  foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome,  for  the  jfirfttimc,  l 
Y.R.  311.  military  tribunes  in  the  room  of  confuls  entered  into 
B.C. 441.  office^     Thcfe  were  Aulus  Sempronius  Atratinus, 
Lucius  Atiliusy  and  Titus  CasciHus ;  and,  during  their 
continuance  in 'office,  concord  prevailing  at-  home, 
produced  likewifc  peace  abroad.    There  are  fomc 
writers,  if^ho;  without  mentioning  the  propofai  of 
the  law,  concerning  the  eleftion  of  plebeian  confuls, 
affirm,  that  on  account  of  a  war  breaking  out  with 
the  Veientians,  in  addition  to  thofe  with  the  iEquana 
and  Volfcians,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Ardeans,  two 
confuls  being  unequal  to  the  taik  of  conducing  fo 
many  wars  at  once,  diree  military  tribunes  were  cre- 
ated, and  inveftcd,  both  widi  the  authority,  and  the 
badges,  of  confuls.     However,  the  eftablifliment  of 
this  office  did  not,  at  that  time,  remain  on  a  perma- 
nent footing;  for  in  the  third  month  after  their  com- 
mencement they  refigned  their  dignity,  in  purfu- 
ance  of  a  decree  of  the  augurs,  alleging  a  dcfcd  in 
their  eleftion,  becaufc  Caius  Curtius,  who  had  pre- 
fided  on  that  occafion,  had  not  performed  the  rcqui- 
file  ceremonies  in  pitching,  on  the  ground  for  his 
tent.     Ambafladors  came   from  Rome  to  Ardca, 
complaining  of  the  injufticc  done  to  them,  and  at 
the  fame  time  profefling  an  intention  of  remaining  in 
amity,  and  adhering  to.  the  treaty,  provided  that,  by 
the  reftoration  of  their  lands,  that  injufticc  were  rc- 
drefled.     The  fenate  anfwered,  that  «  they  could 
"  not  refcind  the  fentence  of  the  .people,,  were  dicrc 
*^  no  other  reafon  than  the  prelcrvation  of  concord 
«  between  the  orders  in  the  ftate ;  but,  befidcs,  fuch 
"  a  meafure  was  not  juftified  cither  by  law  or  pre- 
"  cedent.     If  the  Ardeans  would  be  content  to  wait, 
•"  until  they  could  find  a  feafonable  conjunAure,  and 
«'  leave  it  entirely  to  the  fenate  to  find  a  remedy  for 
«^  the  injury  offered  them,  they  Ihould  have,  reafon 
"  afterwards  to  rejoice  for  having  moderated  their 
*^  rcfcntment,  and  Ihould  be  convinced  that  the 

«  fenate 
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*'  fcnate  had  ever  been  fincerely  difpofcd  to  prevent  ^  ^^  ^  ^ 
V  any  injury  being  oflfered  to  them;  and  were  not .       '  ,^ 
**  lefs  fo,  now,  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  y.r.  jh. 
*'  one,  which  had  been  done/'     On  which  the  am-  ^-C*  44»* 
bstfladors  declaring,  that  they  would  take  the  fcnfe  of 
their  countrymen  anew,  before  they  formed  any  re- 
folution,  they  were  difmifled  with   expreffions  of 
friendlhip.     The  commonwealth  being  now  without 
any  curule  magiftrate,  the  patricians  aflcmbled  and 
created  an  interrex,  and  the  interregnum  was  pro- 
longed for  a  great  many  days,  by  a  contention  whe- 
ther confuls  or  military  tribunes  ftiould  be  appointed. ^     . 
The  interrex  and  the  fenate  warmly  promoted  the]     / 
clcdion  of  confuls ;  the  plebeian  tribunes  and  the  I    / 
commons,  the  elc6tion  of  military  tribunes.     The 
patricians  at  length  prevailed,  for  the  commons  whcJ 
had  no  intention  of  conferring  either  the  one  office 
or  the  other  on  any  but  patricians,  dcfifted  from 
their  fruitlefs  oppofition :  and  befides,  the  leaders  of 
the  commons  were  better  pleafed  with  an  eleftion 
where  they  were  not  to  appear  as  candidates,  than 
With  one  where  they  would  be  pafled  over  as  unwor- 
thy.    The  plebeian  tribunes  wiflied  alfo  to  pals  as  a 
compliment  to  the  principal  patricians,  their  declining 
to  prefs  the  difpute  to  a  decifion.     Titus  Quintius 
Barbatus,  the  interrex,  elcfted  confuls  Lucius  Papi- 
rius  Mugilanus,  and  Lucius  Sempronius  Atratinus. 
In  their  confulate,  the  treaty  with  the  Ardeans  was 
renewed ;  and  this  ferves  as  a  record  to  prove,  that 
there  were  thofe  confuls  in  that  year,  though  they 
are  not  to  be  found,  either  in  the  old  annals,  or  in 
the  books  of  the  magiftrates  i  1  fuppofe  that  becaufc  ) 


( 


bunes,  that  therefore  though  thefe  confuls  were  after 


in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  there  were  military  tri-  /  / 

J    ■    '        "  '  r-    ' 

wards  fubftituted  in  their  room,  yet  the  names  of  the  | 
confuls  were  omitted,  as  if  the  others  had  continued 
in  office  through  the  whole  of  the  year.     Licinhis 
Maccr  affirms,  that  they  were  found  both  in  the  Ar- 
dean  treaty^  and  in  the  linen  books  in  the  temple  of 
VOL.  I.  AJ^  '         Mooeti. 
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B  o  o  K  Moncta*    Tranquillity  prevailed,  not  only  at  home, 
but  abroad,  notwithftanding  fo  many  alarms  given 


by, the  neighbouring  fkatcs. 


y.R.  31* 


440* 
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VIIL  Whbther  this  year  had  tribunes  only,  or 
confuls  fubftituted  in  their  room,  the  fucceeding  year 
undoubtedly  had  confuk,  Marcus  Geganius  Maceri- 
nus  a  fecond  time,  and  Titus  Quintius  Capitolinus  a 
fifth  time,  being  inveftcd  with  that  honour.  This 
iame  year  produced  the  firft  inftitution  of  the  cenfor- 
\  ^1^  ihip,  an  office  which  fprung  from  an  inconfiderable 
y^  origin,  but  grew  up  afterwards  to  fuch  a  height  of 
importance,  that  it  b|ccame  poffeflcd  of  the  entire 
regulation  of  the  morals  and  difcipline  of  the  Ro- 
man people.  The  fenate,  the  centuries  of  the 
knights,  and  the  diftribution  of  honour  and  ignomi- 
ny, were  all  under  the  fupreme  jurifdiftion  of  thefc 
magiftratcs.  The  difcrimination  of  public  from  pri- 
vate property  in  lands  or  houfcs,  and  the  entire  re- 
venue of  the  Roman  people,  were  finally  adjuftcd  by 
their  fovereign  decifion,  "What  gave  rife  to  the  in- 
ftitution was,  that  as  the  people  had  not,  for  many 
years  paft,  undergone  a  furvey,  the  cenfus  could 
neither  be  longer  deferred,  nor  could  the  confuls  find 
leifure  to  perform  it,  while  they  were  threatened  with 
war  by  fo  many  different  ftates.  An  obfervation 
was  made  in  the  fenate,  that  a  bufinefs,  fo  laborious^ 
and  ill-fuited  to  the  office  of  conful,  would  require 
officers  to  be  appointed  for  that  particular  purpofe, 
to  whofe  management  fhould  be  committed  the  bufi- 
nefs of  the  public  fccretaries,  the  fuperintcndancc 
and  cuftody  of  the  records,  and  the  adjuftment  of 
the  form  of  proceeding  in  the  cenfus.  This  propo- 
fal,  though  deemed  of  little  confequence,  yet,  as  it 
tended  to  increafe  the  number  of  patrician  magiftrates 
in  the  commonwealth,  the  fenate,  ofl:their  part,  re- 
ceived with  great  plcafure ;  forefeeiqg  alio,  I  fup- 
ppfe,  what  really  happened,  th^t  the.  influence  of 
thofc  who  fhould  be  raifed  to  that  pofl,  would  derive 

additional 


/ 
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a3dirional  authority  and  dignity  on  the  office  itfclf.  ^^S  ^ 
And,  on  the  other  fide,  the  tribunes,  looking  on  the  «  — ^-_f 
employment  rather  as  neccflary,  which  was  the  cafe  Y.R.  st«. 
at  the  time,  than  as  attended  wfth  any  extraordinary  B.C. 440. 
luftre,  did  not  choofc  to  oppofe  it,  left  they  ihould 
Icem,  through  perverfenefs,  to  carry  on  their  oppo- 
fition  even  in  trifles.     The  leading  men  in  the  fete 
Ihewing  a  diflike  of  the  office,  the  people  by  their 
fuffrages  conferred  the  employment  of  performing 
the  cenflis  on  Papirius  and  Sempronius,  the  perfons    ^ 
i¥hofe  confulate  is  doubted,  in  order  to  recompence 
them,  by  that  office,  for  having  enjoyed  the  conful- 
fliip  only  for  a  part  of  the  ufual  period.     From  the 
bufinefs  of  their  office  they  were  called  Cenfors. 

IX.  During  thefe  tranfaftions  a?  Rome,  ambaf- 
fadors  canie  from  Ardea,  imploring,  in  regard  of  the 
alliance  fubfifting  between  them  from  die  earliefl: 
times,  and  of  the  treaty  lately  renewed,  relief  for 
their  city,  now  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  For  the  peace 
with  Rome,  which  they  had,  by  the  foundeft  policy, 
prcfcrved,  they  were  prevented  from  enjoying  by  in- 
teftine  war,  the  caufe  and  origin  of  which  is  faid  to 
have  arifen  from  a  ftruggle  between  fadlions,  which 
have  proved,  and  will  ever  continue  to  prove,  a  more 
deadly  caufe  of  downfall  to  mofl:  dates,  than  either 
foreign  wars,  or  famine,  or  peftilence,  or  any  other  of 
thofe  evils,  which  men  are  apt  to  confidcr  as  the  fe- 
vcreft  of  public  calamities,  and  the  elFcds  of  the  di- 
vine vengeance.  Two  young  men  courted  a  maiden 
of  a  plebeian  femily,  highly  diftinguifhed  for  beauty : 
one  of  them  on  a  level  with  the  maid,  in  point  of 
birth,  and  favoured  by  her  guardians,  who  were  them- 
felves  of  the  fame  rank  j  the  other  of  noble  birth, 
captivated  merely  by  her  beauty.  The  pretenfions 
of  the  latter  were  fupported  by  the  intercft  of  the 
nobles^  which  proved  the  means  of  introducing  party 
dilputes  into  the  damfcl's  family ;  for  the  nobleman's 
wifhes  were  fecondcd  by  her  mother,  who  was  am- 
A  A  2  bidoutf 
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bitious  of  fccuring  the  more  fplcndid  match  for  her 
_  daughter*,  vyhile  the  guardians,  aftuated  even  in  a 
Y.Rrjii.  matter  of  that  fort,  by  a  fpirit  of  party,  exerted  thcm- 
B.  C*44p.  felves  in  favour  of  the  perfon  of  their  own  rank. 
Not  being  able  to  come  to  any  conclufion  on  the 
point,  in  domcftic  conferences,  they  had  recourfc  to 
a  court  of  juftice,  where  the  raagiflrates  having  heard 
the  claims  of  the  mother  and  of  the  guardians,  de- 
creed, that  fhe  fhould  marry  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  her  parent :  but  this  was  prevented  by  vio- 
lence i  for  the  guardians,  after  haranguing  openly  in 
ithe  Forum,  among  people  of  their  own  faftion,  on 
the  iniquity  of  the  decree,  collefted  a  party  in  arms, 
and  forcibly  carried  off  the  maiden  from  her  mother's 
houfe ;  the  nobles,  more  highly  incenfed  againft 
them  than  ever,  united  in  a  body,  and  in  military  ar- 
ray followed  their  young  friend,  who  was  rendered 
furious  by  this  outrage.  A  defperate  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  the  commons  were  worfted ;  and, 
being  incapable  of  imitating,  in  any  particular,  the 
commons  of  Rome,  they  marched  out  of  the  city 
in  arms,  fcized  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  and  from 
thence  made  cxcurfions  with  fire  and  fword  on  the 
lands  of  tlie  nobles.  Even  the  city  itfelf,  which  had 
hiclierto  cfcaped  the  cffedls  of  tlieir  difpute,  they  pre- 
pared to  befiege,  having,  by  the  hopes  of  plunder, 
allured  a  great  number  of  the  artizans  to  come  out 
and  join  them  :  nor  is.  there  any  fhocking  form  or 
calamity  of  war  which  was  not  experienced  on  the 
occafion,  as  if  the  whole  ftate  were  infcfted  with  the 
mad  ra^c  of  two  youths,  who  fought  the  accomplifli- 
ment  of  that  fatal  match  through  the  means  of  their 
country's  ruin.  Both  parties,  thinking  that  they  had 
not  enough  of  hoftilities,  and  fighting,  among  them- 
felves,  the  nobles  called  upon  the  Romans  to  relieve  . 
their  city  from  a  fiege  j  the  commons,  the  Volfcians, 
to  join  them  in  the  ftorming  of  Ardca.  -The  Vol- 
fcians,  under  the  command  of  Cluilius  an  -ffiquan, 
arrived  firft  at  Ardea,  and  drew  a  line  of  circumval- 
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latfon  round  the  enemy's  walls.  An  account  of  this 
being  conveyed  to  Rome,  Marcus  Geganius,  conful, 
inftantly  fet  out  with  an  army,  chofe  ground,  for  his  Y.R.  3"- 
camp,  at  the  diftance  of  three  miles  from  the  enemy ;  **  ^'^^* 
and,  as  the  day  was  now  far  fpent,  ordered  his  men 
CO  refrefh  themfelves:  then,  at  the  fourth  watch, 
he  put  his  troops  in  motion  :  they  were  foon  ftt  to 
work,  and  made  fuch  expedition,  that  at  fun-rife 
the  Volfcians  faw  themfelves  inclofed  by  the  Ro- 
mans, with  ftronger  works,  than  thofe  with  which 
they  had  furrounded  the  cify.  The  conful  had  alfo, 
on  one  fide,  drawn  a  line  acrofs,  to  the  wall  of  Ar- 
dca,  to  open  a  communication  with  his  friends  in  the 
city, 

X.  The  general  of  the  Volfcians,  who  had  hi- 
therto maintained  his  troops,  not  out  of  magazines 
provided  tor  the  purpofc,  but  by  corn,  brought  in 
daily  from  the  plunder  of  the  country,  finding  him- 
felf  cut  off  at  once  from  every  rcfourcc,  by  being 
fhut  up  within  the  enemy's  lines,  requefted  a  confer- 
ence with  the  conful,  and  told  him,  that  "  if  the  in- 
**  tentioh  of  the  Romans  in  coming  thither  was  to 
**  raife  the  fiege,  he  was  willing  to  withdraw  the 
'*  troops  of  the  Volfcians  from  the  place/'  To  this 
the  con^ful  anfwercd,  that  "  it  was  the  part  of  the 
"  vanquiflicd  to  receive  terms,  not  to  diftate  them; 
"  and  that  the  Volfcians  (hould  not  have  the  making 
"  of  their  own  terms,  for  their  departure,  as  they 
**  had  for  their  coming  to  attack  the  allies  of  the 
«*  Roman  people.'-  He  infifted,  that  "  they  Ihould 
"  deliver  up'  their  general  into  his  hvids,  lay 
"  down  their  arms,  and  acknowledging  themfelves 
"  vanquifhcd,  fubmit  to  his  farther  orders/*  de- 
claring, that  "  if  thefe  terms  v/crc  not  complied 
with,  whether  they  remained  there,  or  retired,  he 
V  would  proceed  againft  them  as  a  deterniiiied  ene- 
my ;  and  would  be  better  pleafcd  to  carry  home  a 
'^  viftory  over  the  Volfcians,  than  a%  infidious 
A  A  3  "  peace." 
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^  ^iv  ^  *'  peace."  The  Volfcians,  rcfolving  to  make  trial 
■  -^  \_j  of  the  fmall  remains  of  hope,  which  they  could  place 
y.R.  3i».  in  their  arms,  as  they  were  utterly  deftitute  of  every 
^•^•^♦***  other,  came  to  an  engagement  i  in  which,  befides 
other  difadvantages,  the  ground  rendered  it  difficult 
for  them  to  fight,  and  ftill  more  fo  to  retreat. 
When,  finding  themfelves  repulfed  on  all  fides  with 
much  (laughter,  from  fighting  they  had  recouHe  to 
intreaties  j  and,  having  delivered  up  their  general, 
and  furrendered  their  arms,  they  were  fent  under  the 
yoke,  each  with  a  fingle  garment,  loaded  with  igno« 
miny  and  fufi^erings  i  and,  having  afterwards  haJced 
near  the  city  of  Tufculum,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
out  of  the  inveterate  hatred  which  they  bore  them, 
attacked  them  unprepared,  and  unarmed  as  they 
were,  and  executed  fcvere  vengeance  on  them  -,  fcarce 
leaving  a  fufficicnt  number  to  carry  home  the  new5 
of  their  dcftruftion.  The  Roman  general  re-cftab- 
lilhed  tranquillity  in  the  affairs  of  Ardca,  which  had 
been  thrown  into  great  confiifion  by  the  fedition,  be- 
heading the  principal  authors  of  the  difturbances,  and 
confifcating  their  effcds  to  the  public  treafury  of  the 
Ardeans.  Thcfe  now  confide  red  the  irijuftice  of  the 
former  fentence  againft  them,  as  fulHcicntly  repaired 
by  fuch  an  important  a£t  of  kindnefs :  the  fenatc, 
however,  were  of  opinion  that  fomething  ftill  re- 
mained to  be  done,  to  abolifn  every  monument  of 
that  inftance  of  the  people's  avarice.  The  conful 
returned  into  the  city  in  triumph,  Cluilius  the  gene- 
ral of  the  Volfcians  being  led  before  his  chariot,  and 
the  fpoils  borne  before  him,  ot  which  he  had  ftripped 
the  enemy  when  he  difarmed,  and  fcnt  them  under 
the  yoke.  The  other  conlbl  Quintius  had  the  An- 
gular felicity  of  acquiring  by  his  adminiftration  in  riie 
civil  department,  a  Ihare  of  glory  equal  to  what  his 
colleague  had  acquired  by  nis  military  atchicve- 
ments  :  for  fo  fteadily  did  he  direft  his  endeavours 
for  the  prefervation  of  internal  peace  and  harmony, 
dilpenfing  i^ftice  tempered  with  moderation,  equally 
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to  the  highcft  and  th^  lowcft,  that  while  the  patri-  ^  ^^  ^ 
cians  approved  of  his  ftriftnefs  in  the  execution  of  y  _  _*    > 
his  office,  the  commons  were  highly  fatisfied  with  his  Y.R.  ji*. 
Icnityr    Even  againft  the  fchemcs  of  the  tribunes,  B*C.44o» 
he  carried  more  of  his  meafures,  by  means  of  the  • 
rcfpeft  univcrfally  paid  to  him,  than  by  exertions  of 
authority.     Five  confullhips  adminiftered  with  the 
fame  tenour  of  condudt,  and  every  part  of  his  life 
being  fuited  to  the  confular  dignity,  attrafted  to  his 
perfon  almoft  a  greater  degree  of  veneration,  than 
was  paid  even  to  the  high  office  which  he  bore,    j 
There  was  therefore  no  mention  of  military  tribunes  / 
in  this  confulate. 

XL  There  were  chofen,  to  fucceed  them.  Mar-  y.r.  3,3. 
cus  Fabius  Vebulanus  and  Poftumius  -^butius  Cor-  B.C. 4)9. 
niccn.  •  Thefe  confulsi  were  emulous  of  the  high  re- 
nown, which  they  obferved  their  predcceflbrs  had 
attained,  by  their  fcrvices  at  home  and  abroad ;  that 
year  having  been  rendered  exceedingly  remarkable 
among  all  the  neighbouring  ftates,  both  friends  and 
enemies,  by  the  very  zealous  fupport  afforded  to  the 
Ardeans  in  their  extreme  diftfcfs;  they  exerted 
themfelves  then  the  more  earneftly,  with  the  view  of 
erafing  entirely  from  the  minds  of  men  the  infamy 
of  the  former  fentence  of  the  people  -,  and  fought  to 
procure  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  that,  whereas  the 
people  of  the  Ardeans  had  by  inteftine  war  been  re- 
duced to  an  inconfiderable  number,  therefore  a  co- 
lony (hould  be  condufted  thither,  to  ferve  as  a  bar- 
rier againft  the  Volfcians.  Thefe  ^ere  the  expref- 
fions  made  ufe  of  in  the  tables  exhibited  to  public ' 
view,  in  order  to  conceal  from  the  tribunes  and  com- 
mons the  defign  which  they  had  formed  ofrefcinding 
the  fentence.  But  they  had  agreed  among  them- 
felves, to  enrol  for  the  colony  a  much  greater  nunv- 
ber  of  Rutulians  than  of  Romans  5  and  then,  that  no 
other  land  (hould  be  diftributed,  but  that, which  had 
been  fraudulendy  obtained  by  the  infamous  kntcncc ; 
A  A  4  and 
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BOOK  and  of  that,  not  a  fod  fhould  be  affigned  to  any  Ro- 
.    ^^A^  tnan  until  every  one  of  the  Rutulians  fl-iould  have  re- 
Y.R.313.  ceived  his  fliarc:  by^thefe  means  the  land  returned 
B.  C.  439.  ^Q  the  Ardeans.  The  commiflioners  appointed  to  con- 
duft  the  colony  to  Ardea,  were  Agrippa  Menenius, 
Titus  Claelius  Siculus,  and  Marcus  -^butius  Elvaj 
whoj  in  the  execution  of  their  very  unpopular  em- 
ployment, having«given  offence  to  the  commons,  by 
afligning  to  the  allies  that  land  which  the  Roman 
people  had  by  their  fentence  pronounced  to  be  their 
own  i  and,  not  being  much  favoured  even  by  the 
principal  patricians,  becaufe  tliey  had  fhewn  no  dc- 
*  ference  to  the  influence  of  any  of  them,  were  by  the 
tribunes  cited  before  the  people,  to  anfwer  a  charge 
of  mifcondufti  but  they  evaded  all  vexatious  at- 
tacks, by  enrolling  themfclves  as  fettlers,  and  re- 
maining in  that  colony,  which  would  ever  bear  tefti- 
mony  to  their  juftice  and  integrity, 

Y.R.  3T4.  XII.  Tranquillity  continued  at  home  and 
'  *^  *  abroad  during  both  this  and  the  following  year,  in 
which  Caius  Furius  Pacilus,  and  Marcus  Papilius 
CrafTus  were  confuls.  The  games  vowed  by  the  de- 
cemvirs in  purfuance  of  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  on 
occafipn  of  the  feccflion  of  the  commons  from  the 
patricians,  were  this  year  performed.  An  occafion 
of  fcdition  was  fought  in  vain  by  Petiliusj  who, 
though  he  was  elefted  tribune  of  the  commons,  a 
fccond  time,  merely  out  of  people's  reliance  on  the 
ftrength  of  his  declarations,  that  he  would  efFe6k 
thofe  very  purpofcs,  yet  he  was  neither  able  to  carry 
the  point,  that  the  confuls  Ihould  propofc  to  the  fenate 
a  diftribution  of  lands  to  be  made  to  the  commons  j 
nor,  when,  after  a  great  ftruggle,  he  had  prevailed 
fo  far  as  that  the  fenate  fhould  be  confulted,  whether 
it  was  their  pleafure  that  confuls  (hould  be  ele6led,.or 
tribunes,  was  he  able  to  prevent  an  order  for  the  elec- 
tion of  confuls  5  and  the  tribune  made  h\mfelf  dill 
niore  ridiculous  to  all,  by  threatening  to  hinder  a  levy 
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of  troops,  at  a  time  ^hcn,  all  their  neighbours  re-  B  o  o  ic 
maining  in  quiet,  there  was  no  occafion  either  for  .   ^J_  ^ 
war,  or  for  any  preparation'  for  it.     This  time  pf  y.r,  315. 
tranquillity  was  fucceeded  by  a  bufy  year,  wherein  ^•C-4J7. 
Proculus  Geganius  Macerinus  and  Lucius  Menenius 
Lanatus  were  confuls ;  a  year  remarkable  for  a  vari^ 
cty  of  dangers  and  difafters  i  for  feditions,  for  fa- 
mine, and  for  the  people  having  almpft  bowed  their 
necks  to  the  yoke  of  arbitrary  government,  fcduced 
by  allurements  of  largeffcs.    One  calamity  they  were 
exempt  from,  foreign  war;    had  this  aggravation 
been  added  to  their  condition,  the  aid  of  all  the  gods 
could  fcarcely  have  prcfcrvcd  them.     Their  misfor- 
tunes began  with  a  faoiine ;  whether  owing  to  the 
feafon  being  unfavourable  to  the  produftions^  of  the 
earth  i  or,  the  culture  of  the  ground  being  ncgledted, , 
while  the  people  were  captivated  by  the  pleafures  <^ 
the  city,  and  the  aflemblies  5  for  both  caufcs  arc  men- 
tioned.    The  patricians  laid  the  blame  on  the  idle- 
^cfs  of  the  commons :  the  tribunes  fometimes  on  the 
evil  defigns,  fometimes  on  the  negligence  of  the 
confuls.     At  length  the  plebeians  prevailed,  the  fe- 
liate  giving  no  oppofition,   that  Lucius  Minucius 
Iliould  be  created  prefident  of  the  market,   who 
proved  in  the  courfe  of  that  employment,  more  fuc^ 
cefsful  in  guarding  the  public  liberty,  than  in  the  im-r 
piediaite  bufinefs  of  his  own  department.     Akhough 
in  the  end,  he  obtained  both  the  honour  of  having  re- 
lieved the  fcarcity  of  provifions,  and  allp  the  gratitude 
of  the  public  for  that  important  fervice :  finding  no 
cfFeftual  relief  to  the  markets  from  feveral  embaffies 
which  he  fent,  by  land  and  fea,  to  all  the  neighbour^ 
ing  nations,  to  no  purpofc,  except  tliat  fome  corn  was 
brought,  in  no  great  quantity,  from  Etruria,  he  had 
j-ecourfe  to  the  expedient  of  dealing  out,  in  ihares, 
the  fcanty  ftock  of  provifions  i  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
compelled  people  to  dilcover  their  ftores  of  corn, 
and  to  fell  whatever  they  had  beyond  a  month's  al- 
lowance i  he  robbed  the  flave?  of  h^f  of  their  daily 

portion 
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*  ^v^  ^  portion  of  food ;  infliftcd  cenfurcs  on  the  dealers 

y  ^^1  _j  in  corn,  and  expofed  them  to  the  rage  of  the  people ; 

Y.R.  315.  and  this  ftri^l  fcrutiny  fcrvcd  rather  to  make  knowit 

^•C.4j7.  tj^g  greatnefs  of  the  fcarcity,  than  to  remedy  it. 

\         So  that  many  af  the  commons  abandoning  thcm- 

I         jfelvcs  to  defpair,  rather  than  drag  on  their  lives  in 

I         torment,  covered  their  heads,  and  threw  themielves 

^         into  the  Tiber, 

XIII.  While  things  were  in  this  fituation,  Spuri- 
tis  MasHus,  a  man  of  cqueftrian  rank,  and  poflefled 
of  extraordinary  wealth,  for  thole  times,  engaged  in 
2  plan,  which  though  ufeful  for  the  prcfcnt,  was  per- 
nicious in  its  tendency ;  and  was  in  fa6t  ii^gefted  by 
defigns  ftill  more  pernicious :  for  having  by  means  of 
his  connexions  and  dependents  bought  in  a  quantity 
.  of  corn  from  Etruria,  (which  very  proceeding,  I 
foppofe,  obftruftcd  the  endeavours  of  the  magiftrates 
to  lower  the  price  of  provifions,)  he  began  the  prac- 
tice of  beftowing  largeffes  of  corns  and,  having 
gained  the  hearts  of  the  commons  by  this  munifi- 
cence, became  now  the  objeft  of  general  attention  ; 
affuming  thence  a  degree  of  confequence,  beyond 
what  belonged  to  a  private  ckizen>  wherever  he 
went,  he  drew  them  after  him  in  crowds  j  and  they, 
by  the  favour  which  they  exprefled  towards  him, 
encouraged  him  to  hope  for  the  confuMhip,  with  a 
certain  profpeft  of  fuccefs.  As  men's  defires  are 
never  fatiatcd,  v/hile  fortune  gives  room  to  hope  for 
more>  he  began  to  aim  at  higher  and  lefs  juftifiable 
ol^efts.  And  fincc,  even  the  confulfhip  muft  be  ob- 
tained by  violent  efforts,  in  oppofition  to  the  incli- 
nations of  the  patricians,  he  direfted  his  views  to  re- 
gal power  5  that,  he  thought,  was  the  only  prize  wor- 
thy the  grandeur  of  his  vicws>  and,  of  a  conteft,  at- 
tended with  fuch  difficulties  as  would  coft  infinite 
labour  to  furmount.  The  eledion  of  confuls  drew 
nigh  i.  and  the  circumftance  of  its  coming  on  before 
his  fchcmes  were  fufficiendy  digeftcd,  and  ripe  for 

execution^ 
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execution,  was  the  caufc  of  their  being  entirely  dif-  book: 
concerted.     To  the  confulfhip  was  clefted,  Titus  .    _  *,  ^ 
Quintius  Cincinnatus  a  fixth  time,  a  man  not  at  all  V.R.  316. 
calculated  to  encourage  the  views  of  one  who  aimed  ^-^^  wf* 
at  innovadons :  his  colleague  was  Agrippa  Meneni- 
us,  furnamed  Lanatus.     Minucius  too^  was  either 
rc-clefted  prefident  of  the  market,  or  was  originally 
appointed  for  an  unlimited  term>  as  long  as  occafion 
ihould  require ;  for  there  is  nothing  certain  on  this 
head,  only  that  his  name,  as  prefident,  was  entered  in 
the  linen  books  among  the  other  magiftrates  for  both 
years.     This  Minucius  tranfafting,  in  a  public  cha- 
racter, the  fame  kind  of  bufinefs,  which  Maelius  had 
undertaken  in  a  private  capacity,  the  houfes  of  both 
were  confequendy  frequented  by  the  lame  fort  of 
people  'y  which  circumftance,  having  led  to  a  difco- 
very  of  the  defigns  of  the  latter,  Minucius  laid  the 
information  before  the  fenate :  that  "  a  coUeaioa 
*^  of  arms  was  made  in  the  dwelling  of  Ma&lius  % 
**  that  he  held  affemblies  in  his  houfe;  and  that 
**  there  remained  not  a  doubt  of  his  having  formed 
*'  a  defign  to  poflcfs  himfclf  of  abfolute  power :  that 
**  the  time  for  the  execution  of  his  fcheme  was  not 
*^  yet  fixed,  but  every  other  particular  had  been  fct- 
**  tied :  that  tribunes  had  been  corrupted,  by  bribes, 
*'  to  betray  the  public  liberty  5  and  that  the  leaders 
^«  of  the  multitude  had  their  feveral  parts  alligned 
*«  them.     That  he  had  deferred  laying  this  matter 
*«  before  them,  rather  longer  than  was  confiftent 
«  with  fafety,  left  he  might  offer  any  informarioii 
^  which  was  iJl-grounded,  or  uncertain."    On  hear- 
ing this,  the  principal  patricians  highly  blamed  the 
confuls  of  the  former  year,  for  fuffering  fuch  largeflcs, 
and  fuch  meetings  of  the  commons,  in  a  private 
houfe ;  and  alfo,  the  new  confuls  for  lying  by  until 
the  prefident  of  the  market  reported  to  the  fenate  an 
affair  of  fuch  importance,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  a 
conful  both  to  difcover  and  to  puniQi.     To  this 
Quintius  replied,  that  "  it  was  unfair  to  1  blame  the 

"  confuls. 
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BOOK  «  confuls,  who,  being  tied  down  by  the  laws  coir- 
,   }^-_j  "  cerning  appeals,  enafted  for  the  purpofc  of  wcak- 
V.R.316.  "  ening  their  authority,  had  not,  in  their  office,  as 
B.C.  43^«  «  much  power,  as  they  had  fpirit  to  inflift  condign 
*^  punifhnient  on  fuch  atrocious  proceedings:  that 
"  the  bufincfs  required  not  only  a  man  of  refolution, 
*'  but  one  who  fhould  be  free  and  unfhackled  by 
"  the  fetters  of  thofe  laws :  that  therefore  he  would 
"  name  Lucius  Quintius  diftator :  in  him  would  be 
*^  found  a  fpirit  equal  to  fo  great  a  power."     Every- 
one expreflfed  his  approbation.     Quintius  at  firft  re- 
ftifed  the  office,  and  afked  them,  whw  they  meant  by 
cxpofuig  him  in  the  extremity  of  age  to  fuch  a  vio- 
lent conteft  ?  On  which  they  all  joined  in  aiTerting, 
that  his  aged  breaft  was  fraught  not  only  with  more 
wifdom,  but  with  more  fortitude  alfo,  than  w^  to 
be  found  in  all  the  reft,  and  in  loading  him  with  de- 
ferved  praifes,  while  the  conful  perfifted  in  his  inten- 
tion :  fo  that  at  length  Cincinnatus^  after  praying  to 
the  immortal  gods,  that  his  declining  age  might  not, 
at  a  junfture  fo  dangerous,  be  the  caufe  of  detriment 
or  difhonour  to  the  commonwealth,  was  appointed 
diftator  by  the  conful,  and  he  then  named  Caiu$ 
Servilius  Ahala  his  matter  of  the  horfe. 

XIV.  NixT  day,  after  fixing  proper  guards,  he 
went  down  to  the  Forum  j  and  the  whole  attenrion 
of  the  commons  being  turned  towards  him,  by  the 
'  furprifc  and  the  novelty  of  the  affair,  whilft  the  parti- 
sans of  Maelius,  and  their  leader  himfelf,  perceived 
that  the  power  of  this  high  authority  was  aimed 
againft  them ;  and  thofe  who  were  ignorant  of  their 
defigns,  were  at  a  lofs  to  difcover  what  tumult,  what 
fudden  war,  required  cither  the  majcfty  of  a  diftator, 
or  the  appointment  of  Quintius,  after  his  eightieth 
year,  to  the  adminiftration  of  government  j  Servilius, 
matter  of  the  horfe,  by  order  of  the  didtator,  came 
to  Maelius,  and  faid  to  him,  "  the  didator  calls  you." 
When,  ftruck  with  apprehenfion,  he  aflccd  the  rca^ 

fon^ 
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Ton,  and  was  informed  by  Scrvilius,  that  he  mufl:  book 
ftand  a  trial,  and  acquit  himfelf  of  a  charge  made  ^  -3^._^ 
againft  him  in  the  fcnate  by  Minuciusi  he  then  drew  y.r.  3|6. 
back  into  the  band  of  his  aflbciatcsj  and,  at  firft,  B.C^jfi.^ 
cautioufly  looking  round,  attempted  to  fkulk^way  j 
and  when,  at  length,  a  ferjeant  by  order  of  the  maftcr 
of  the  horfe  laid  hold  on  him,  he  was  refcued  by  the 
by-ftanders,  and  betook  himfelf  to  flight ;  imploring 
the  proteftion  of  the  commons  of  Rome;  affirming 
that  he  was  perfecuted  by  a  confpiracy  of  the  patri- 
cians againft  ham,  for  having  aded  with  kindnefs  to- 
ward the  commons ;  and  bcfeeching  them  to  affift 
him  m  this  extremity  of  danger,  and  not  to  fufFcr 
him  to  be  murdered  before  their  eyes.  Whilft  he 
exclaimed  in  this  manner,  Ahala  Servilius  overtook 
him,  and  flew  him,  and  befmeared  with  the  blood 
which  flowed  from  his  wounds,  and  furrounded  by  a 
band  of  young  patricia/is,  carried  back  an  account 
to  the  diftator,  that  Maelius  on  being  fummoned  to 
attend  him,  had  driven  back  the  ferjeant,  and  en- 
deavoured to  excite  the  multitude  to  violence,  for 
which  he  had  received  condign  punifliment.  "  I 
«  applaud," .  faid  the  dictator,  "  your  meritorious 
**  conduft  y  Caius  Servilius,  you  have  prefcrved  the 
"  commonwealth." 

XV.  He  then  ordered  the  multinide,  who,  not 
knowing  what  judgment  to  form  of  the  deed,  were 
in  violent  agitation,  to  be  called  to  an  a(]^mbly  i  there 
he  publicly  declared,  that  "  Maelius  had  been  legally 
**  put  to  death,  even  fuppofing  him  to  have  been  in- 
•*  nocent  of  the  crime  of  afpiring  at  regal  power, 
"  for  having  refufed  to  attend  the  dictator,  when 
*'  futtimoned  by  the  mafter  of  the  horfe.  That  he 
''  had  taken  his  feat,  in  order  to  have  examined  into 
"  the  charge;  and  that,  when  the  trial  fliould  have 
^'  been  finilhed,  Mxliua  would  have  met  fuch  treat- 
"  ment  as  his  caufe  merited :  but  when  he  attempted 
•'  by  force  to  elude  a  legal  dccifion,  force  was  em-i 

<*  ployed 
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B  o  o  K  ««  ployed  to  ftop  his  proceedings.    Nor  would  it 
^  —  J- __r  "  "^^^  b^c^  proper  to  treat  him  as  a  citizen,  for 
Y.R.  316.  '*  though  born  in  a  free  ftate,  under  the  dominion  of 
B;c.43^*  "  the  laws  divine  and  human,  in  a  city  from  which 
**  he  knew  that  kings  had  been  expelled ;  and  that 
*'  in  the  fame  year  the  offspring  of  the  king's  fitter, 
"  and  the  fons  of  the  conful  the  deliverer  of  his  coun- 
*'  try,  on  difcovery  of  their  engaging  in  a  plot  for 
*'  re-admitting  the  kings  into  the  city,  were  by  their 
**  father  publicly  beheaded  i  from  which,  Collatinus 
"  Tarquinius,  conful,  was  ordered,  through  the  gc- 
"  neral  deteftation  of  the  name,  after  refigning  his 
•^  office,  to  retire  into  exile ;  in  which  Spurius  C^C^ 
*'  fius  was,  feveral  years  after,  capitally  puniflied,  for 
"  having  formed  a defign  of  affuming  regal  power; 
"  in  which,  not  long  ago,  the  decemvirs  on  account 
**  of  their  regal  tyranny,  had  been  punilhed  with 
**  confifcations,  exile,  and  death ;  in  that  very  city 
*V  Spurius  Mselius  had  conceived  hopes  of  poflcffing 
"  himfelf  of  regal  power.     And  who  was  this  man  ? 
*^  Although  no  nobility,  no  honours,  no  merits,  lay 
*^  open  to  any  man  the  way  to  tyranny ;  yet  flill  the 
"  Claudii  and  Caflii,  when  they  raifcd  their  views  to 
**  an  unlawful  height,  were  elated  by  confulfhips,  by 
"  deccmvirates,  by  honours  conferred  on  thenifclves 
•*•  and  their  anceflors,  and  by  the  fplendor  of  their  fa- 
*^  milies.  But  Spurius  Maelius,  to  whom  a  plebeian  tri- 
"  bunefhip  fhould  have  been  an  obj?6t  rather  of  wifli- 
**  es,  than  of  hope,  a  wealthy  corn-merchant,  had  con- 
**  eeived  hopes  of  purchafing  the  liberty  of  his  coun- 
**  try  men,  fpr  two  pounds  of  corn  j  and  had  fuppofcd, 
««  that  a  people  vidfcorious  over  all  their  neighbours, 
«*  could  be  inveigled  into  flavery  by  having  food 
*«  thrown  to  them.     So  that  a  perfon,  whofe  elcva- 
<«  tion  to  the  rank  of  fenator,  the  ftate  could  have 
**  hardly  digefled,  they  would  patie^ntly  endure  as 
*«  their  king,  pofTefling  the  enfignsandthe  authority 
"  of  Romulus  their  founder,  who  had  dcfccndcd 
"  from,  and  returned  to  the  gods.    This  muft  be 
8  "  deciDcd 
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*•  deemed  not  more  criminal  than  it  was  monftrous :  B  o  o  ic 
*'  nor  was  it  fufficiently  expiated  by  his  blood ;  it  was  ,    ^^\  ^ 
**  farther  neceflary  that  the  roof,  the  wails,  within  y.r.  5i«. 
**  which  fuch  a  defpcrate  defign  had  been  conceived,  ^^c.  416. 
**  Ihould  be  levelled  to  the  ground ;  and  that  his  cf- 
*^  fefts  fliould  be  confifcated,  being  contaminated  by 
**  the  intention  of  making  them  the  price  of  the  li- 
**  berty  of  the  public ;  and  that  therefore,  he  ordered 
*^  the  quseftors  to  fell  thofc  efFefts,  and  depofit  the 
**  produce  in  the  public  treafury." 

XVI.  Hb  then  ordered  his  houfe  to  be  immedi- 
«|riy  rafed,  and  that  the  vacant  fpace  ihould  remain 
as  a  monument  of  the  fuppreflion  of  that  abominable 
cnterprize.  This  was  called  -Squimselium.  Lucius 
Minucius  was  honoured  with  a  prefent  of  an  ox,  with 
its  horns  gilded,  and  a  ftatue,  on  the  outfide  of  the 
gate  Trigemina ;  and  this  with  the  approbation  of 
the  commons,  for  he  diftributed  among  them  the 
corn  colledtcd  by  Maelius,  at  the  rate  of  an  as  for 
each  peck.  In  fome  authors,  1  find,  that  this  Mi- 
nucius had  changed  fides  from  the  patricians  to  the  | 
commons,  and  that  having  been  chofen  by  the  ple- 
beian tribunes,  as  an  eleventh  member  of  their  body^ 
he  quieted  the  commotion  which  arofe  on  the  death 
of  Maelius.  But  it  is  hardly  credible,  that  the  patri- 
cians fuffered  the  number  of  tribunes  to  be  augment* 
cd,  and  that  thcprecedentftiould  have  been  introduced 
particularly  in  fevour  of  a  man  of  patrician  rank ;  and 
that  the  commons  did  not  afterwards  maintain,  or 
even  attempt  to  maintain,  a  privilege  once  conceded 
to  them.  But  what  above  all  evinces  the  falfehood 
of  that  infcription  oh  his  ftatue,  is,  that,  a  few  years 
before  this,  proviGon  had  been  made  by  a  law,  that 
the  tribunes  fhould  not  have  power  to  afiume  col-- 
leagues  in  their  office.  Of  the  college  of  tribunes 
Quintus  Caecilius,  Quintus  Junius,  and  Sextus  Titi- 
nius  alone  had  neither  been  concerned  in  the  law  for 
conferring  honours  on  Minucius^  nor  ceafed  to  throw 

out 
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B  o  o  K  out  ccnfurcs  In  prcfcnce  of  the  people,  at  one  dilic 
m       '  ^  on  Minucius,  at  another  on  Servilius ;  and  to  com- 
Y.R.  316*  plain  of  the  unmerited  death  of  Maelius.     By  fuch 
B.c.4}6.  methods  they  accomplifhcd  their  purpofc  fo  far  as  to 
.     procure  an  order,  that  military  tribunes  ftiould  be 
elefted  inftead  of  confuls  i  not  doubting,  but  in  the 
filling  up  of  fix  places,  for  fo  many  were  then  allow- 
ed to  be  elefted,  ibme  plebeians,  who  fhould  pro- 
ftfs  a  refolution  to  revenge  the  death  of  Maelius, 
would  be  appointed  among  the  reft.    The  commons, 
though  kept  in  continual  agitation  during  that  year, 
by  many  and  various  commotions,  elefted  not  more 
than  three  tribunes  with  confular  power,  and  eveim 
chofc  among  thefe  Lucius  Quintius  the  fon  of  Cin- 
cinnatus,   whofe  conduft  in  the  diftatorfbip  thofe 
men  wilhed  to  render  odious,  and  thence  to  gain 
occafion  of  new  difturbances :  prior  to  Quintius,  was 
voted  in  Mamercus  ^milius,  a  man  who  flood  in 
the  firft  rank  of  merit:   in  the  third  place,  they 
ele£ted  Lucius  Iciiius. 

Y.R.  J17.  XVIL  While  thefe  were  in  office,  Fidense,  s 
B*C,.43s.  Roman  colony,  revolted  to  the  Vcientians,  and  their 
king  Lars  Tolumnius.  To  their  revolt  a  more  hein- 
ous crime  was  added;  for^  in  purfuance  of  an  order 
from  Tolumnius,  they  put  to  death  Caius  Fulcinius, 
Ckelius  Tullus,  Spurius  Ancius,  and  Lucius  Rof- 
cius>  Roman  ambafladors,  who  came  to  inquire  into 
the  reafons  of  this  change  of  conduft.  Some  pal* 
liate  the  guilt  of  the  king,  alleging^  that  an  ambi- 
guous expreflion  of  his,  on  a  fucccfsful  throw  at  dice, 
'  being  mifapprehended  by  the  Fidenatians,  as  an  or- 
der for  their  execution,  occafioned  the  death  of  the 
ambafladors :  but  this  feems  an  incredible  tale ;  for 
it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  his  thoughts  would  be  fo 
intently  employed  upon  his  game,  as  that  he  fhould 
be  regardlefs  of  a  circuraftance  of  fo  much  confe- 
quence,  as  the  arrival  of  his  new  allies,  the  Fidena- 
tians, who  were  come  to  confult  him  upon  the  per- 
petration 
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petration  of  a  murder,  which  would  violate  all  the  B  o  o  K 
laws  of  nations  ;  or  that,  in  fuch  an  aflFair,  he  (hould  .  _^_'  _f 
feel  no  compunftion-  It  is  much  more  probable,  y.r.  317* 
that  his  view  was,  to  involve  them  in  fuch  guilt,  as  2*^.435. 
to  cut  off  all  hope  of  reconciliation  with  the  Ro- 
mans. Statues  of  the  ambaflfadors  (lain  at  Fidenas 
were  erefted  near  the  roftrum,  at  the  public  ex- 
pence.  A  delperate  ftruggle  was  now  to  be  cx^ 
peded  with  the  Vcientians  and  Fidenatians  5  as,  be- 
fides  the  circumftance  of  their  fituation,  contiguous, 
to  the  frontiers,  they  had  ftained  the  commencement 
of  the  war  with  an  aftion  fo  abominable.  The  com- 
mons, therefore,  and  their  tribunes,  feeing  the  nc-^ 
ceffity  of  attending  to  the  general  welfare,  and  fuf- 
fcring  other  matters  to  pafs  in  quiet,  there  was 
no  oppofition  to  the  eledion  of  confuls,  who  were 
Marcus  Geganius  Macerinus  a  third  time,  and  Lu-  Y.R.  %it. 
cius  Sergius  Fidenas,  fo  called,  I  fuppofe,  from  his  ®'  ^'  ♦3** 
fervices  in  the  fuccecding  war.  For  he  was  the  firft 
who  engaged  in  battle  with  the  king  of  the  Veien- 
tians,  on  this  fide  of  the  Anio,  in  which  he  got  the 
better  j  but  he  gained  not  an  utibloody  viftory,  fo 
that  people's  grief  for  the  lofs  of  their  countrymen, 
exceeded  their  joy  for  the  defeat  of  the  enemy;  and 
the  fenate,  as  in  a  cafe  particularly  alarming,  or- 
dered, Mamcrcus  ^milius  to  be  named  didaton 
He  chofe  his  matter  of  the  horfe  from  among  his 
colleagues  of  the  former  year,  in  the  office  of  mili- 
tary tribunes  with  confular  power,  Lucius  Quintius 
Cincinnatus,  a  young  man  worthy  of  the  father  from 
-whom  he  fprung.  To  the  troops  levied  by  the  con- 
fuls, were  added  a  number  of  veteran  centurions, 
{killed  in  the  bufincfs  of  war,  and  the  number  of 
men  loft  in  the  laft  batde  was  replaced.  The  didla- 
tor  ordered  Quintius  Capitolinus  and  Marcus  Fabiu& 
Vibulanus  to  attend  him  in  quality  of  lieutenant  ge- 
neral. The  appointment  of  a  magiftrate  with  ex* 
traordinary  power,  and  the  character  of  the  perfon 
appointed  being  fully  fuitcd  to  thofc  powers,  both 
VOL.  I.         '  B  B  together 
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*  ^iv  ^  ^^g^*^**  f<^  tfFcAcd  the  enemy,  that  they  withdrew 
■  w^-^  ^  from  the  Roman  territory  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
v.n.  3iff.  Anio:  and  continuing  to  retreat,  took  pofleflion  of 
B*Ci434.  the  hills  between  Fidenac  jmd  the  Anio.    Nor  did 
tjiey  defcend  into  the  plains,  until  the  legions  of  the 
Falifcians  attnc  to  their  aid :  then,  indeed,  the  camp 
of  the  Etrurians  was  pitched  under  the  walls  of  Fi* 
denas.    The  Roman  didator  took  his  poft  at  a  little 
diftance  from  thence,  at  the  Conflux  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  two  rivers,  drawing  lines  acrofs  from 
on*  to  the  other,  where  the  length  of  ground  be- 
tween them  Was  not  greater  than  he  was  able  to  for- 
tify.   On  the  day  following,  he  led  out  his  forces, 
prepared  (of  batde. 

XVIII.  Among  the  enemy  there  were  various 
opinions.  The  Falifcians,  finding  it  very  difegree- 
able  to  carry  on  war  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  home, 
and  being  full  of  confidence  in  their  own  prowcfs, 
twtre  urgent  for  fighting.  The  Veientians  and  Fi- 
denatians  forefaw  greater  advantages  in  protrading 
the  war.  Tolumnius,  although  the  advice  of  his 
countrymen  was  more  agreeable  to  his  own  fenti- 
ments,  yet,  fearing  left  the  Falifcians  fhould  grow 
weary  of  a  diftant  war,  gave  notice  that  hc^would 
fight  on  the  following  day.  The  enemy  having  de- 
clined the%ht,  added  to  the  confidence  of  the  dic- 
tator and  the  Romans ;  and,  on  the  day  following^ 
the  foldiers  openly  threatening  that  they  would  af- 
fault  the  camp  and  the  city,  if  the  enemy  did  not 
come  to  an  engagement,  both  armies  marched  forth 
into  the  middle  of  a  plain  which  lay  between  the 
two  camps.  The  Veientians,  being  fuperior  in 
numbers,  fcnt  a  party  round,  behind  the  mountains, 
who  were  to  attack  the  Roman  camp,  during  the 
heat  of  the  battle*  The  army  of  the  three  ftates 
was  drawn  up  in  fuch  a  manAer,  that  the  Vcientiani 
formed  the  right  wing,  the  Falifcians  the  left,  and 
the  Fidenatians  the  centre*.  The  didJator  charged 

on 
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on  the  right  wing  againft  the  Falilclans j  Quintius  *  o^o  K 
Capitolinus  on  the  left  againft  the  Vcientians ;  and  .  -^*^  _f 
the  mafter  of  the  horfe,  with  the  cavalry,  advtoced  Y.r.  318. 
in  the  centre.     For  a  Ihort  time,  all  was  (Uence  and  ®'  ^*  ♦s*- 
quiet  J  the  Etrurians  being  rcfolved  not  to  engage 
unlcfs  they  were  compelled,  and  the  dictator  keep- 
ing his  eyes  fixed  on  a  Roman  fort  in  the  rear,  undl 
a  fignal  which  had  been  concerted  ihould  be  raifcd 
by  the  augurs,  as  foon  as  the  birds  gave  a  favoura-^ 
ble  omen ;   on  perceiving  which,   he  ordered  the 
cavalry  firft  to  Charge  the  enemy  with  a  loUd  (bout : 
the  line  of  infantry  following,  began  the  Conflift  with 
great  fury.     The  Etrurian  legions  Could  not  In  any 
quarter  withftand  the  attack  of  the  Romans :  the 
cavalry  made  the  greateft  refiftance ;  and  the  king 
himfelf,  diftinguifhed  in  valour  far  beyond  all  the 
cavalry,  by  frequent  charges  on  the  Romans^  while 
they  were  purfuing  in  diforder,  in  all  parts  of  the 
field,  prolonged  the  conteft.      ^ 

XIX.  There  was,  at  that  timej  artibrig  the  Ro- 
man Cavalry,  a  military  tribune  called  Aiilus  dorne^ 
iius  Cofllis,  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  beauty  . 
p(  his  pcrfon,  as  well  as  for  his  Ipirit  and  bodily 
ftrength,  and  attention  to  the  honour  of  his  family^ 
which,  having  defcendcd  to  him  wi:h  a  great  degree 
of  luftre,  he  conveyed  to  his  pofterity  with  a  large 
increafe,  and  with  additional  fplendort  perceiving 
that  wherever  Tolumnius  dircfted  his  courfe,  the 
troops  of  Roman  cavalry  fhrunk  from  his  charge, 
and  knowing  him  by  the  diftinftion  of  his  i*oyal  ap- 
parel, as  he  flew  through  every  part  of  the  army,  he 
cried  outj  "  Is  this  he  who  breaks  the  bands  of  hu- 
"  man  fociety,  and  violates  the  laws  of  nations  ? 
"  This  viftim  will  I  quicJkly  flay,  provided  it  is  the 
"  will  of  the  gods  that  any  thing  (hould  remain  fa* 
"  cred  on  earth,  and  will  offer  hirp  to  the  manes  of 
**  the  ambafladors/*  With  thefc  words,  he  clapped 
fpurs  to  his  horfc,  and  with  his  fpcar  prcfented, 
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BOOK  fingling  him  out  for  an  antagonift,  mfhcd  againft 
V  /_^  him.  Having  unhorfed  him  with  a  ftroke,  and 
Y.R.  SI 8.  prcffing  him  down  with  his  fpear,  he  inftantly  fprung 
B*c,  434.  down  himfelf  on  the  ground  ;  where,  as  the  king  at- 
tempted to  rife,  he  (truck  him  back  with  the  bofs  of 
his  ihield,  and  with  repeated  thrulb  of  his  fpear 
pinned  him  to  the  earth.  He  then  ftripped  off  the 
fpoik  from  the  lifelefs  body,  and  having  cut  off  the 
head,  and  car4"ying  it  about  on  the  point  of  his  Ipcar, 
as  a  trophy  of  the  vidory,  he  put  the  enemy  to  rout, 
through  the  difmay  which  ftruck  them  on  the  deadi 
of  their  king.  Their  body  of  cavalry  likewifc,  which 
alone  had  kept  the  vidtory  in  fufpenfc,  was  defeated 
with  the  reft.  The  diftator  purfued  clofc  on  the 
flying  legions,  and  drove  them  to  their  camp  with 
great  flaughtcr.  The  greater  number  of  the  Fidena- 
tians,  througlitheir  knowledge  of  the  country,  made 
their  cfcapc  into  the  mountains.  Coffus,  having 
croffed  the  Tiber,  with  the  cavalry,  brought  to  the 
city  an  immenfe  booty  from  the  lands  of  the  Veien- 
tians.  During  this  battle,  there  was  another  fight  at 
the  Roman  camp,  againft  the  party  which  ToJum- 
nius,  as  was  mentioned  above,  had  fent  againft  it : 
Fabius  Vibulanus,  manning  the  rampart  all  round, 
ftood  at  firft  on  the  defcnfivej  then,  when  the  ene- 
my were  earneftly  engaged  againft  the  rampart,  fally- 
ing  out  with  the  veterans,  from  the  principal  gate  on 
the  right,  he  madeafudden  attack  on  them,  which 
ftruck  fuch  terror,  that  though  the  flaughter  was  Icfs, 
they  being  fewer  in  number,  yet  the  rout  was  not 
Icfs  diforderly  than  that  of  dicir  grand  army. 

XX.  Crowned  with  fuccefs  in  every  quarter,  the 
diftator,  in  purfuance  of  a  decree  of  the  fenate  and 
an  order  of  the  people,  returned  into  the  city  in  tri- 
umph. By  far  the  moft  diftingiiifticd  objcdt  in  this 
proceflion  was  Coffus,  carrying  the  fpolia  opiipa 
(grand  fpoils)  of  the  king  whom  he  had  flain,  while 
the  foldiers  chanted  their  uncouth  verfes,  extolling 

him 
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him  as  equal  to  Romulus.  With  the  ufual  form  of  *  ^^  ^ 
dedication  he  prefcnted  and  hung  up  the  fpolk  in  the  ._  -^ '  _f 
temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  near  the  fpoils  dcdi-  Y.R.  318. 
cated  by  Romulus,  which  were  the  firft  denominated  ^'  ^*  ♦^^^ 
opima,  and  the  only  ones  then  exifting.  He  drew 
oflf  the  people's  attention  from  the  chariot  of  the  dic-» 
tator  to  himfelf,  and  enjoyed  almoft  folely  the  ho- 
nour of  that  day's  folemnity.  The  didator,  by  or* 
dcr  of  the  people,  depofited  in  the  Capitol,  as  an 
offering  to  Jupiter,  a  golden  crown  of  a  pound  | 
weight,  at  the  expence  of  the  public.  Following 
all  the  authors  who  have  written  before  me,  I  have 
reprefented  Aulus  Cornelius  Coffus  as  a  military  tri- 
bune, when  he  carried  the  fecond  ipolia  opima  into 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius :  but,  befides  that 
thofe  fpoik  only  are  properly  deemed  opima,  which 
one  general  has  taken  from  another,  and  we  know 
no  general  but  the  perfon  under  whofc  auipices  the 
war  is  carried  on,  the  infcription  itfelf,  written  on  the 
IpoUs,  proves  againft  them  and  me,  that  Coffus  was 
conful  when  he  took  them.  Having  once  heard 
Auguftus  Csefar,  the  founder  or  reftorerof  all  our 
temples,  on  entering  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius, 
which  from  a  ruin  he  had  rebuilt,  aver,  that  he  him- 
lelf  had  read  this  infcribed  on  the  linen  breaftplatc, 
I  thought  it  would  be  next  to  facrilege,  to  rob  ColV 
Ills  of  fuch  a  tcftimony  rcfpeding  his  fpoils,  as  that 
of  Csefar,  to  whom  the  temple  itfelf  owed  its  being. 
Whether  the  miftake  is  chargeable  on  both  the  very 
antient  annals  and  the  books  of  the  magiftrates,  writ- 
ten on  linen  and  depofited  in  the  temple  of  Moncta, 
and  continually  cited  as  authority  by  Licinius  Ma- 
cer,  which  have  Aulus  Cornelius  Coffus,  conful,  - 
with  Titus  Quintius  Pcnius  in  the  ninth*  year  after 
this,  every  one  may  form  his  own  judgment.  For, 
that  fo  celebrated  a  battle  could  not  be  transferred 
to  that  yea^  there  is  this  farther  proof;  that,  for 
three  years  before  and  after  the  confulfhip.  of  Aulus 
'  Cornelius,  there  was  an  almoft  entire  ccffation  from 
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*  ^iv^  ^  ^*^  ^^  ftcconat  of  a  pqftilcncc,  and  ^  fcarcity  of  the 
^_,-^^^f  fruits  of  the  earth  j  (o  that  fcvcral  annals,  as  if  they 
y,R.  31 8*  had  no  other  tranfaftions  but  thofc  of  mourning  to 
8.  C.  434<*  fclate,  mention  nothing  niprc  than  the  names  of  the 
coafuU.  CofTuS)  indeed,  is  oKntioncd  as  military 
tribune,  with  confular  power,  in  the  third  year  be- 
fore his  confulate  5  and  in  the  fame  year  as  mafter  of 
the  horfe,  in  which  poft  l\t  fought  another  remark- 
able battle  with  cavalry.  In  refpeft  to  this  there  is 
room  fpr  conjcdure :  but  in  my  judgment,  un- 
grounded furmifes  may  be  applied  to  the  fupport  of 
any  opinion  whatfoeveri  whereas  the  perfon  con- 
cerned in  the, fight,  on  placing  the  recent  fpoils  in  the 
iacred  repofitory,  having  in  ^  manner  before  his  eyes 
Jupiter,  to  whom  they  were  confccratcd,  and  Ro- 
muluS|  as  witn^^fies,  who,  in  cafe  of  faldfying  die 
infcription,  were  not  to  be  treated  with  contempt, 
entitled  himfelf  Ai4us  CorneUus  Cofliis,  conful. 

YR.  319.  XXL  DuRfNo  the  next  year,  wherein  Marcus 
B.C. 43 3'  Cornelius  Malugincnfis  and  Lucius  Papirius  Craffus 
were  cpnfuls,  armies  were  led  into  the  territories  of 
the  Vcientians  and  of  the  Falifcians,  numbers  of 
men  and  catde  were  carried  ofF  as  fpoil,  but  the 
enemy  did  not  (hew  themfelves,  nor  give  any  op- 
portunity of  fighting.  However,  no  attempt  was 
made  on  their  towns,  the  people  at  Rome  being  at- 
ucked  by  a  peftilential  difordcr.  Endeavours  were 
alfo  ufcd  at  home  to  excite  difturbances,  but  with^ 
out  effeft,  by  Spurius  Maelius  a  plebeian  tribtme, 
who,  imagining  that,  by  the  popularity  of  his  name, 
he  fliould  be  ablp  to  raifc  ibme  commotion,  had 
cotnmpnced  a  profecution  againft  Minucius;  and 
alfo  propoied  a  law  for  contifcating  the  efFcfts  of 
SeryiliMS  Ahala,  alleging  that  Melius  had  been  in- 
fidioufly  crulhpd  ynder  falfc  charges  by  Minucius  j 
and  objeftjng  to  Scryilius  his  haying  put  to  death  a 
cirizcn  who  was  under  no  legal  fentence.  Thcfe 
charges,  however^  when  canvaffcd  before  the  pco- 
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pie,  were  found  entitled  to  as  little  credit  as  the  pro^  *  Q  Q  J^ 
moter  of  them.     But  they  found  greater  caufc  for  ■,  -^^^ 
anxiety,  in  the  increafing  violence  of  the  peftilencei  y.r.  fi^, 
attended  with  other  alarming  occurrences  and  pro-**^*t5h 
digies  5  particularly  in  the  accounts  which  were  re- 
ceived, of  many  houfes  in  the  country  being  thrown 
down  by  frequent  earthquakes,    A  general  fuppli- 
cation  to  the  gods  was  therefore  performed  by  the 
people,  who  repeated  it  in  form  after  the  depcmvirs*. 
The  difordcr  increafing  during  the  following  year,  V.R- 310. 
in  which  Caius  Julius,  a  fecond  time,  and  Lucius  *•  ^'  ♦^** 
Virginius  were  confuls,  occafioned  fuch  dreadful  ap-r 
prehenfions  of  total  defolation,  both  in  the  city  and 
the  country,  that  not  only  ai^  endre  ftop  was  put  to 
predatory  excurfions  from  the  Ron^an  territofics^  but 
every  thought  of  ofFenfive  operations. laid  afidcj  both 
by  patricians  and  commons*    The  Fidenatjans,  who 
hka  at  firft  fhut  themfelves  up  within  their  towns  or 
forts,  or  among  the  mountains,  now  ventured  to 
^ome  down  into  the  ^nds  pf  the  Romans,  and  com- 
mit depredations.    Then  the  army  pf  the  Vei^n«t 
tians  being  called  to  their  aid,  (for  the  Falifcians 
could  not  be  prevailed  on,  either  by  the  calamities  of 
the  Romans,  or  the  intreaties  of  their  allies,  to  re- 
new hoftilitics,)  the  two  nations  croflcd  the  Anio, 
^nd  difplayed  their  enfigns  at  a  litde  diftance  from 
the  CoUine  ^te.     This  occafioned  great  confterna- 
tion,  as  well  in  the  city  as  in  the  country.    The  con- 
ful  Julius  drew  up  the  troops  on  the  rampart  and  the 
walls,  whilfl:  Virginius  held  a  confultation  of  tHe  fer* 
nate  in  the  temple  of  Quirinus.     Here  it  was  rcr 
folvcd  to  create  dictator  Quintus  Servilius,  to  whom 
feme  gave  the  furn^me  of  Prifcus^  others  that  of 
Strudus.    Virginius  delayed  no  longer  than  till  he 
had  conferred  with  his  colleague,  and  having  ob- 

*  In  the  performance  of  fuch  ritet,  the  flighteft  miftake  of  a  wor<| 
0r  fyllable  was  deemed  highly  inaufpicious ;  to  prevent  which*  the 
regular  foitn  of  words  was  pronounced  by  a  prieA,  and  repeated  after 
tkim  by  the  perfon$  officiating* 
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^^Tv^^  tained  his  confent,  named  the  diftator  that  niglir. 
V  ,  -/  _j  He  appointed  Poilumius  CEbutius  Elva  his  ftuftcr 
Y.R.3*o.  of  the  hoijfe. 

fe.C.43z. 

XXII.  The  diifbator  ifllied  an  order  that  all  ftiould 
appear,  at  the  firft  light,  outfidc  the  Colline  gate. 
Every  one,  whofe  ftrength  enabled  him  to  carry- 
arms,^  attended  accordingly.  The  enfigns  were 
brought  out  of  the  trcalliry,  and  carried  to  die  dic- 
tator. In  the  meantime,  the  enemy  withdrew  to  the 
higher  grounds :  -thither  the  diftator  followed,  and 
coming  to  a  general  engagement  near  Nomentum, 
defeated  the  Etrurian  legions,  drove  them  from 
thenfce  into  the  city  of  Fidenas,  and  inclofed  them 
with  Tine^  of  circum  vallation.  But  neither  could  the 
city  be  taken  by  ftorm,  by  reafon  of  its  high  fitua- 
tion  and  the  ftrength  of  its  works,  nor  could  a  block- 
ade turn  to  any  efFeft,  becaufc  they  had  ilich  abund- 
ant ftores  of  corn  laid  upin  their  magazines,  as  were 
not  tnerely  fufEcient  for  neceffary  confumption,  but 
even  afforded  a  plenty.  The  diftator,  therefore, 
having  no  hopes  either  of  taking  it  by  aflault,  or  of 
reducing  it  to  a  fiirrender,  and  being  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  a  place  fo  near  home,  rcfolved  to 
carry  a  mine  into  the  citadel,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  city ;  which,  being  the  beft  fecur<id  by  its  natural 
ftrength,  was  the  leaft  attended  to.  He  himfelf  car- 
ried on  his  approaches  to  the  walls,  in  the  parts  moft 
diftant  from  thisj  and,  having  formed  his  troops 
into  four  divifions,  who  were  to  relieve  each  other 
fucceflively  in  the  aftion,  by  continuing  the  fight 
night  and  day,  without  intermiffion',  he  fo  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  enemy,  that  they  never  per- 
ceived the  work  which  was  carrying  on,  until,  a  way 
being  dug  from  the  camp  through  thf  mountain,  a 
paffage  was  opened  up  into  the  citadel,  and  the  Etru- 
fians,  whofe  thoughts  yvcre  diverted  from  their  real 
danger  i^y  falfc  alarms,  difcovered,  from  the  (hovts 
of  the  enemy  over  their  heads,  that  their  city  was 
•      '  •       '  taken. 
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taken.  In  this  year  the  cenfors, .  Caius  Furiiw  Pa-  ^  o  o  ^ 
cilus  and  Marcus  Geganius  Maccrinus,  pronounced  »  -/  _f 
that  the. undertakers. had  fulfilled  their  contraft  for  Y.R.  310. 
finifhing  the  court-houfe  *,  in  the  field  pf  Mars,  and  ®'  ^*  ♦J** 
the.  furvcy  of  the  pqople  was  performed  there  for  the 
firft  tinie. 

XXIII.  I  FIND,  in  Licinius  Macer,  the  fame  con-  y.r.  j»t, 
fills  rc-elefted  for  the  following  year.  Valerius  An-  ^-  c.43«« 
tius  and  Quintus-Tubero  mention  Marcus  Mahlius 
a  Ad  Quintus  Sulpicius  as  confuls  of  that  year.  Yet, 
in  fupport  of  repfefentations  fo  widely  diffdrcnt,  both 
Tubero  and  Macer  cite  the  linen  books  as  their  au- 
thority. Neither  of  them  difallows  it  being  recorded 
by  antient  writers,  that  there  were  military  tribunes 
.in  that  year.  Licinius  is  of  opinion,  that  the  linen 
books  ought  to  be  implicitly  followed  Tubero 
cannot  determine  pofitively  on  either  fide.  But  this 
is  a  point,  which,  among  others,  involved  in  ob- 
fcurity  |3y  length  of  time,  muft  be  left  undetermined. 
The  fcapture  of  Fidenas  fpread  a  great  alarm  in 
Etruria ;  for  not  the  Veientians  only,  were  terrified 
with  apprehenfions  of  fimilar  ruin,  but  the  Falfcians 
alfo,  confcious  of  having  commenced  the  war  at  firft, 
in  conjundion  with  them,  although  they  had  not 
joined  them  in  the  renewing  of  hoftilities.  Thofe 
two  ftates,  therefore,  having  fent  ambafladors  round 
alllthe  twelve  ftates,  and  procured  an  order  for  a 
general  meeting  of  all  the  ftates  of  Etruria  at  the 
temple  of  Voltumna,  the  fcnate,  apprehenfive  of  a 
powerful  attack  from  that  quarter,  ordered  Mamer- 
cus  -Smilius  to  be  a  fecond  timtj  appointed  diftator. 
He  appointed  Aulus  Poftumius  Tubertus  mafter  of 
the  horfc,  and  made  more  powerful  preparations  for 
the  campaign  than  had  been  made  for  the  laft,  in 
proportion  as  the  danger  was  greater  from  the  whole 

*  Villa  publica.     It  was  defttned  to  public  ufes,  fuch  a&  holding 
the  *  cenfus*  or  furvey  of  the  people,  the  reception  nf  ambafladors,  ^c* 

body 
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*  9^^  ¥-  body  of  Etruria,  than  it  had  been  from  two  of  its 

«    V-/  ftatC5, 

*-^-43i-      XXIV.  TuAt  bufincft  ended  more  quietly  than 
could  have  been  cxpe«5lcd.    For  accouijqi  were  re- 
ceived, from  fomc  itinerant  traders,  that  the  Veicn- 
tians  had  met  with  a  refufal  of  aid,  and  had  been  de- 
,  fired  to  profecute,  with  their  own  flxengtb,  a  war 
,  in  which  tljcy  Had  engaged  on  their  own  fcparatt 
views,  and  not  to  enoeavQur  to  bring'in  others  c6 
jiaitake  in  their  diftrcfles,  to  whom  they  had  im- 
parted no  Iharc  of  their  profpcdb,  when  they  wcjx 
lavourahle.    Th/9  dictator,  thus  robbed  of  the  har- 
veft  of  glory  which  he  ea^peiftcd  to  have  reaped  in 
the  war,  in  or4er  that  his  appointment  might  not  be 
i^togcthcr  without  cffj?(51:,  conceived  a  dcurc  of  per- 
forming fomc  exploit  in  the  civil  Ibc  of  bufincfs, 
which  Ihould  rexx^iin  as  a  monument  of  his  diftator- 
fliip ;  he  undertook,  therefore,  to  lifnit  the  cenfor- 
fliip }  either  judging  its  powers  exccflive,  or  difep- 
proving  of  their  duration  more  than  pf  their  extent. 
in  purfuance  of  this  defign,  having  fummoned  aa 
affcmbly  of  the  people,  he  told  them,  that,  "  wich 
'^  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  and  the  eflablifliing  of 
**  fccurity  on  every  fide,  the  immortal  gods  na4 
"  taken  the  adminiftration  on  themfclvcs.     That  as 
*'  to  what  was  fitting  to  be  done  widiin  the  walls,  he 
*'  would  zealoufly  maintain  the  liberty  of  the  Rn- 
**  man  people :  now  there  was  no  method  of  guard- 
<*  ing  it  fo  efie&ual,  as  the  takin||  care  that  offices  of 
*'  great  power  (hould  not  be  of  long  cpntinuance; 
"  and  that  thofc,  whofe  jurifdiftion  could  not  he 
**  limited,  fliould  be  limited  in  point  of  duration : 
<f  —that  while  odier  magiftracics  were  annual,  the 
"  ccnforfhip  was  of  five  years  continuance  i  and  it 
"  was  grievous  to  people  to  have  the  greater  part  of 
"  their  aftions  fubjedled  to  the  control  of  the  fame 
«*  perfons,  for  fuch  a  number  of  years :  he  woulfJ> 
^'  therefore,    propofe  a  law,    that  the  ccnforfhip 

«c  ihoiiM 
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^^  IhouU  not  laft  longer  thafi  a  ytar  and  a  half-" 
Next  day,  he  got  the  law  pailed  with  the  univ^rfal  ^ 

approbation  of  the  pcoj^e ;  and  then  faid,  "  To  y.rJ^iT. 
«*  convince  you  by  my  conduft,  Romans,  how  much  ^-  C-  43i« 
"  I  dilapprovc  of  long  continuance  in  office,  I  here 
«'  rcfign  the  diftatorlhip."  Having  thus  put  an 
end  to  one  office,  and  limits  to  another,  he  was, 
opon  his  ref^nation^  efcorted  by  the  people  to  his 
houfe,  with  the  warmeft  cxprcffions  of  gratitude  and 
affeftion.  The  cenfors,  highly  offi^ndcd  at  his  hav- 
ing impofed  a  reftridion  on  a  public  office  of  the 
Roman  ftate,  degraded  Mamercus  mto  a  lower  tribe  *, 
and,  tncreafing  his  taxes  eight*fold,  disfranchifed 
him  t«  We  are  told,  that  he  bore  this  treatment 
with  great  magnanimity,  regarding  the  caufe  of  the 
dtfgrace  rather  than  the  diigrace  ittelf :  and  that  the 
principal  patricians,  though  they  had  been  averfe  to 
a  diminution  of  the  privileges  of  the  cenforihip,  wcrc> 
nevertheiefs,  highly  difpleafcd  at  this  inftance  of 
harfh  fcvcrity  in  the  cenfors :  every  one  perceiving, 
that  he  tnuft  be  oftener  and  for  a  longer  time  fubje& 
to  others  in  the  office  of  cenfpr,  than  he  could  hold 
the  office  himfelf.  The  people's  indignation  cer- 
tainly rofe  to  fuch  a  height,  that  no  other  per- 
fon's  influence  but  that  of  Mamercus  himfelf  could 

*  The  Hivinon  of  the  people  toto  tribes,  made  bv  Remulus,  re- 
^rded  tlie  dock,  or  origin,  of  the  conftituent  fnemba^  j  the  fubfip. 
<]oeiit  one,  by  Senrias,  was  merely  local,  and  a  tribe  then  fignifi^ 
nothing  more  than  a  certain  fpace  of  ground  with  its  inhabitants  :  but 
as  the  tribes  increafed  in  number,  which  they  did.at  laft  to  thirty-five^ 
this  kind  of  diviiion  was  fet  afide,  and  a  tril)e  became,  not  a  quarter 
of  the  city,  but  a  fraternity  of  citizens,  conneded  by  a  participation 
in  the  common  rightt  of  the  tribe,  without  any  reference  to  their  places 
of  reiidence.  The  i-uftic  tribes  were  always  reckoned  more  honour- 
able than -the  citv  tribes,  becaufe  the  bufinefs  of  agriculture  was  held 
in  the  higheft  eilimation,  and  becaule  the  lowcft  of  the  people  were  en- 
rolled in  the  latter.  The  dii&rence  of  rank,  among  the  ruftic  tribes, 
4lcpended,  partl^^  on  their  antiquity,  and,  partly,  on  the  number  of 
illuftrioiis  lainilies  contained  in  each.  In  many  pales,  the  uibes  took 
their  names  from  Tome  of  thofe  diftinguiihed  families. 

f  ^rarium  facere,  fignifies  to  ftnp  a  perfon  of  all  the  privileges  of 
a  citizen,  on  which  be  became  *  civis  scraiius/  a  citizen  to  far  only  aa 
he  paid  taxes. 

have 
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^  ^iv  ^  ^^^^  deterred  them  from  offering  violence  to  the 

ccnfors. 

XXV.  The  plebeian  tribunes,  by  conftantly  ha- 
rJ^nguing  the  people  againft  jthe  cleftion  of  confuls, 
prevailed  at*laft,  after  bringing  the  affair  almod  to 
anjnterregnum,  that  military  tribunes  with  confular 
power  fliould  be  clefted.     In  the  prize  of  viftory 
which  they  aimed  at,  the  getting  a  plebeian  elefted, 
they  were  entirely  difappointcd.     The  pcrfons  cleft- 
cd  were  all  patricians,  Marcus  Fabius  Vibulanus, 
Marcus  Foflius,  and  Lucius  Sergius  Fidcnas.     Dur- 
ing that  year,  the  peftilence  kept  other  matters  quiet. 
For  the  reftoration  of  health  to  the  people,  a  temple 
was  vowed  to  Apollo,   and  the  decemvirs,  by  di- 
reftion  of  the  books,  performed  many  rites,  fo^  the 
purpofe  of  appeafing  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  and 
averting  die   peftilence.     The  mortality  notwith- 
ftanding  was  great,  men  and  cattle  pcrifliing  toge- 
ther, both  in  the  city  and  the  country.     Dreading 
a  famine,  in  confequence  of  the  death  of  the  huf- 
bandmen,  they  fent  for  corn  to  Etruria,   and  the 
Pomptine  diftrift,  to  Cumae,  and  at  laft  to  Sicily 
alfo.     No  mention  was  made  of  clefting  confute. 
Military  tribunes  with  confular  power  were  eleded, 
y  j^    ^     all  patricians,  Lucius  Pinarius  Mamercinus,  Lucius 
Kt\429.  Furius  Medullinus,  and  Spurius  Poftumius  Albus. 
In  this  year,  the  violence  ot  the  difordcr  abated,  nor 
were  there  any  apprehenfions  of  a  fcarcity  of  corn, 
care  having  been  taken  to  provide  againft  it.  Schemes 
for  exciting  wars  were  agitated  in  the  meetings  of  the 
iEquans  and  Volfcians,  and  in  Etruria  at  the  temple 
of  Voltumna.     Here  the  bufincfs  was  adjourned  for 
a  year,  and  a  decree  paffcd  forbidding  ahy  affemWy 
to  be  held  before  that  time,  while  the  nation  of  the 
Veicntians  in  vain  complained,  that  the  fame  mis- 
fortunes hung  over  Veii,  which  had  deftroycd  Fi- 
denas.     Meanwhile,   at  Rome,  the  leaders  of  the 
c|ommons,  who  had  now,  for  a  long  time,  in  vain, 

purfocd 
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purfucd  the  hopes  of  attaining  higher  dignity,  during  ^  ^^  ^ 
this  interval  of  tranquillity  abroad,  called  the  people  >_,^_^_V  j 
together  in  the  houfes  of  the  tribunes,  and  there  V.R.  ja^- 
concerted  their  plans  in  fccret.  Thty  complained  ^"  ^;  **^ 
that  "  they  were  treated  with  fuch  contempt  by  the 
*'  commons,  that,  notwithftanding  military  tribunes 
*^  with  ccMifular  power  had  been  elefted  for  fo  many 
*^  years,  no  plebeian  had  ever  yet  been  allowed  to 
•*  attain  that  honour.  Their  anccftors,  theyYaid^ 
*'  had  fhewn  great  forefight  in  providing  that  the 
*'  plebeian  magiftracies  ihould  not  lie  open  to  any  1 
*'^  patrician,  otherwife  they  would  have  had  patri* 
'*  cians  tribunes  of  the  commons ;  fo  defpicable  arc 
**  we  even  in  the  eyes  of  our  own  party,  and  not  lefs 
**  contemned  by  the  commons  than  by  the  patricians 
**  themfelves."  Others  took  off  the  blame  from 
the 'commons,  and  threw  it  on  the  patricians:  "  It 
«<  was  through  their  arts  and  intrigues,"  they  faid, 
*'  that  the  accefs  to  honours  was  barred  againft  the 
*^  plebeians.  If  the  commons  were  allowed  time  to 
'*  breathe  from  their  intrcaties  mixed  with  menaces^ 
"  they  would  come  to  an  eleftion  with  a  due  regard 
*'  to  the  intereft  of  their  own  party,  and  as  they  had  . 
**  already  fecured  protccSttsn  to  themfelves,  would 
"  aflumc  alfo  the  adminiftration  of  the  government.'* 
It  was  rcfolved,  that,  for  the  purpofe  of  abolifhing 
tbe  praftice  of  thofe  intrigues,  the  tribunes  ihould 
propofe  a  law,  that  no  perfon  Ihould  be  allowed,  on 
applying  for  an  office,  to  add  any  white  to  his  gar* 
ment  *.  This  may  appear  at  prefent  a  trivial  mat- 
ter, fcarcely  fit  to  be  fcrioufly  mentioned,  yet  it  then 
kindled  a  very  hot  contention  between  the  patricians 
and  plebeians.  The  tribunes,  however,  got  the  bet- 
ter, and  carried  the  law ;  and  as  it  was  evident  that 

•  To  rub  it  with  chalk,  in  order  to  increaff  its  whitenefs,  and  ren- 
der themfelves  more  conrpicuous.  It  was  the  pra£^ice  of  ihofe  who 
folicited  any  public  ofEce,  thus  to  make  their  garments  more  whirc» 
'  candidam  f  hence  they  were  called  <  candidati/  candidates,  a  word 
dill  in  uftff 

the 
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BO  o  K  the  commons,  in  their  prcfcntftatc  of  ill-humour^ 
^  J  J  ji  would  give  their  fupport  to  pcrfons  of  their  own 
Y.fe.  3,3.  party,  in  order  to  put  this  out  of  their  power,  a  dc- 
B.  c.  4«9-  cree  of  the  ienate  was  pafledj  that  the  eleftion  fhould 
be  held  for  confuls. 

y.lt.  3*4.      XXVI.   The  re^fon  afligned  was,   intelligence 
B.c.4as.  feceived  from  the  Latines  and  Hernicians  of  the 
^quans  and  Volfcians  having  fuddenly  commenced 
hoftilities.    Titus  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  who  had 
alfo  the  iurname  of  Pennus,  ion  of  Lucius,  and  Caius 
Julius  Mcnto  were  made  confuls.    Nor  were  they 
kept  in  fufpenfe  with  rcfpeft  to  the  danger  appre- 
hended from  their  enemies.    The  ^Squans  and  Vol- 
fcians having  held  a  levy  of  troops  under  their  de- 
voting law,  which  is  their  moft  powerful  inftrumcnt 
for  forcing  men  into  the  fervicc,  marched  a  nume- 
rous body  of  forces  from  each  nation  to  Algidum, 
where  they  met,  and  formed,  fepArate  camps ;  the 
generals  taking  extraordinary  pains,    beyond  what 
had  ever  been  praftifcd  before,  in  fortifying  their 
pofts,  and  exercifing  their  men ;  which  rendered  the 
accounts  brought  to  Rome  ftill  more  alarming.  The 
fenatc  refolved  that  a  dictator  (hould  be  appointed, 
becaufe  though  thefe  were  nations  often  vanquifhed, 
yet,  in  the  prefent  revival  of  hoftilities,  they  had 
exerted  more  vigorous  efforts  than  they  had  ever 
done  before ;  and  no  fmall  number  of  the  Romari 
youth  had  been  cut  off  by  the  ficknefs.     Above  all, 
they  were  alarmed  by  the  perverfenefs  of  the  confuls, 
the  difegreement  between  themftlves,  and  the  op- 
pofinon  which  they  gave  each  other  in  every  mea- 
fure.     Some  writers  fey,  that  thefe. confuls  were  de- 
feated in  a  battle  at  Algidum,  and  that  chat  was  the 
reafon  for  appointing  a  didbator.     Thus  much  is 
certain,  that  though  they  differed  in  every  thing  clfcy    | 
they  pcrfeftly  agreed  in  the  one  point,  that  of  op^ 
pofing  the  will  of  the  ienate,  and  rcfufmg  to  name  a 
diftator,  until  Quintus  Scrvilius  Prifcus^  a  man  who 

had 
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-  had  paflcd  through  the  highcft  digntties.  with  firtgukr  ^  0  0  ic 

^ '  honour,  fiJiding  the  intelligence  which  arrived  grow  .  -^-j 

c^  i  more  and  more  alarming,  and  that  the  conluls  would  y.R.  ^l♦• 

).:  not  be  dircfted  by  the  fenate,  cxprefled  himfclf  thus;  B-<''-4»»* 

**  Tribunes  of  the  commons,  matters  having  come 
^^  to  extremity,  the  fenate  appeals  to  vou,  that,  in 
1^         **  the  preftnt  alarming  ftate  of  public  affairs,  ye 
CSC  ^*  may,  by  the  authority  veiled  in  you,  oblige  the 

:rt:  *'  confuls  to  name  a  diftator."    This  application 

v^  fecmed  to  the  tribunes  to  afford  them  a  good  oppor- 

attiu  tunity  of  eittending  their  power ;  wherefore,  after 
%ir-  retiring  together^  they  declared,  by  the  authority  of 
itrr  their  body,  that  "it  was  their  determination  that 
\^^  ^  the  confuls  Ihould  follow  the  direftions  of  the  fe- 
.fvj.  ^  nate,  and  that  if  they  pcfflfted  in  their  oppofitioa 
:1:  *^  to  the  fentiments  of  that  moft  illuftrious  body, 
.jj-  •'  they  would  order  them  to  be  carried  to  prifon/'  j 
The  confuls  were  better  pleafed  to  be  overcome  by 
the  tribunes  than  by  the  ienate,  at  the  fame  time  re- 
monftrating,  that  ^  the  prerogatives  of  the  chief 
'*  magiftracy  were  betrayed  by  the  ienators,  and  the 
"  confullhip  fubjugated  to  the  tribunitian  power.  If 
**  the  confuls  were  liable  to  be  over-ruled  by  a  tri- 
"  bune,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  in  any  particular, 
"  they  were  liable  alio  to  be  fent  to  prifon.  And 
"  what  greater  hardfliip  could  any  private  perjbn 
«*  apprehend  ?"  It  fell  by  lot,  for  even  on  that 
point  the  colleagues  could  not  agree,  to  Titus  Quia- 
rius  to  name  the  diftator,  and  he  named  Aulus  Pof- 
tumius  Tubcrtus,  his  own  father-in-law,  a  man  of 
remarkable  ftridlnels  in  command.  Lucius  Juliu^ 
was  by  him  nominated  matter  of  the  horfe.  At  the 
fame  time>  a  proclamation  was  ifTued  for  a  vacation 
from  civil  bufinefs,  and  that  nothing  (hould  be  at- 
tended to,  in  any  part  of  the  city,  but  preparations 
'^;^;-.  for  the  war.  The  examination  of  the  cafes  of  thofe 
.^  ;<  ^^0  claimed  immunity  from  fervice,  was  deferred 
'"''^j,  until  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  which  induced  eve ri 
'^^^^  thofe,  whofc  claims  were  doubtful,  to  give  ft  theif 
^^.•:  6  names. 


^:c^ 
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BOOK  names.  The  Hcrnicians  and  Lacines  alfo  were  or-» 
1^^]^^  dcrcd  to  fend  a  fupply  of  forces,  and  they  both  ex- 
V.R.  3«4.  crted  themfelvcs  with  zeal,  in  obedience  to  the 
B.C. 4^3.  diftator's  orders. 

XXVII.  All  thefc  meafures  were  executed  widi 
the  utmoft  difpatch,  and  the  conful  Caius  Julius 
being  left  to  guard  the  city,  and  Lucius  Julius 
itiaftcr  of  the  horfe  to  anfwer  the  fudden  exigencies 
of  the  war,  that  there  (hould  be  no  delay  with  rcfpeft 
to  any  thing  which  might  be  wanted  in  the  camp, 
the  diftator,  repeating  the  form  after  the  chief  pon- 
tiff Aulus  Cornelius,  vowed  to  celebrate  the  great 
games  on  the  occafion  of  this  fudden  war.  Then, 
dividing  his  troops  with  the  conful  Quintius,  he  be- 
gan his  march  from  the  city,  and  quickly  came  up 
with  the  enemy.  Having  obferved  that  thefe  had 
formed  two  camps  at  a  little  diftance  from  each 
other,  they  in  like  manner  encamped  feparately  at 
the  diftance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  enemy,  the 
diftator  towards  Tufculum,  and  the  conful  towards 
Lanuvium.  Thus  there  were  four  armies,  and  fo 
many  fortified  pofts,  liaving  in  the  middle  between 
them  a  plain  of  fufficicnt  extent  not  only  for  the 
Ikirmifhcs  of  fmall  parties,  but  even  for  drawing 
up  the  entire  armies,  on  both  fides,  in  battle  array. 
From  the  time  when  the  camps  were  pitched  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  each  other,  there  was  continual 
Ikirmifhing  without  intermiffion,  the  diftator  readily 
allowing  his  men  to  compare  ftrength,  and  from  ex- 
periencing the  iffue  of  thefe  combats  gradually  to 
•form  a  confident  expeftation  of  future  viAory  in  a 
general  engagement.  The  enemy  therefore  finding 
no  hopes  left  of  fucceeding  in  a  regular  engagement, 
made  an  attack  by  night  on  the  camp  of  the  conful, 
hazarding  on  the  chance  of  the  uncertain  iffue,  the 
final  decifion  of  the  difpute.  Their  Ihout,  which 
they  fet  up  on  a  fudden,  roufcd  from  fleep,  not 
only  tbe  confuFs  watch  guards,  and  afterwards  all  his 

troops, 
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troops,  but. the  di<5latar  alfQ^     The  conjunfturc  re-  ^  ^  ^  k 
tjuiring  irlftant  exertian,f  the  conful  fhevved  no'dcfi-  ■   ^^'  [j 
.  cicncy  either  of.  fpiric  or ,  of  judgment.     One  part  of  y-.r.-^^^.. 
the  troops  reinforced  tl^ie  guards  at  the  gates,  the  B'C,4»«. 
other  manned  the  rampart' all  round.     In  the  other 
camp  where  the  diftator  commanded,  as  there  w^s 
lefs  tumult,  fo  :it  was  eaficjr  to  perceive  what  was  ne- 
ccflary  to  be  done  :  difpatching  inftantly  a  reinforce- 
ment to  the  conful's  camp,  gnder  the  command  of 
SpuriusPolturaius  Albus,  lieutenant  general,"  he  hini- 

-  iclf,  with  a  body  of  forccs>^^  making  a  fmall  circuit, 
proceeded  to  a  place  quite  retired  from  the  hurry  of 
adlion,  from  whence  hepropofcd  to  make  an  unex- 
pcfted  attack  on  the  enemy's  rear.  To  Quintus 
Sulpicrus,  lieutenant-  general,  he  gave  the  charge  of 
the  camp,  to  Marcus  Fabius,  lieutenant-general, 
he  afligncd  the  cavalry,  with  orders  that  thofc  troops, 
which  it  would  be  hardly  poflible  to  manage,  in  the 
confufion  of  an  a<flion  by  night,  ftiould  not  ftir  un- 

.  til  day-light.  Every  meafure,  which  any  other  ge- 
neral, however  Ikilful  and  aftive,  could  at  fuch  a 
jundhire  order  and  execute,  he  ordered  and  executed 
with  perfedt  regularity.  But  ic  was  a  lingular  in- 
ftancc.of  judgment  and  intrepidity,  and  intitled  to 
more  than  ordinary  praife,  that,  not  content  with  de- 
fenfivc -plans,  he  difpatched  Marcus  Geganius,  with 
fome  chofen  cohorts,  to  attack  that  camp  of  the 
enemy,  from  which,  according  to  the  intelligence  of 
his  fcouts,  they  had  marched  out  the  greater  num^ 
bcr  of  troops.  Falling  upon  men  whofe  whole 
attention  was  engroffed  by  the  danger  of  their  friends, 

.  while  they  were  free  from  any  apprchenfion  for  them- 
felves,  and  had  neglected  porting  watches  or  ad- 
vanced guards,  he  made  himfclf  mafter  of  the  camp, 
fooner  almoft  than  the  enemy  knew  thdt  it  was  at- 

.  tacked.  A  fignal  being  then  given  by  fmoke,  as  had 
been  concerted,  the  dictator  perceiving  it^  cried  put, 
that  the  enemy's  camp"  was  taken,  and  ordered  the 
news  to  be  conveyed  to  all  the  troops. 

.      VOL.  I.  c  c  XXVIIL 
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B  o  o  K      XXVIIJ.  By  this  dmc  day  appeared,  and  every 
^  _  *    .  thing  lay  open  to  view.     Fabius  had  already  chaig- 
.v.R^3*4.  cd  with  the  cavalry,  and  the  conful  had  fallted  frofn 
B.  c.  4as.  the  camp  on  the  enemy,  ^h<|ii  were  now  much  dif- 
concerted,  when  the  di<5tator  on  another  fide,  having 
attacked  their  referve  and  fccond  line,  threw  his  vic- 
torious troops^  both  horfe  and  foot,  in  the  way  of  all 
their  efforts,  as  they  turned  themfelves  about  to  the 
diflbnant  fhouts,  and  the  various  fudden  aflaults.  Be- 
ing thus  hemmed  in  on  every  fide,  they  would,  to  3 
man,  have  undergone  the  punilhment  dtie  to  their 
inffaftion  of  the  peace,  ha:d  not  Veftius  Meflius,  a 
Volfcian,  a  man  more  renowned  for  his  deeds  than 
hisdcfcent,  upbraiding  his  men  as  they  were  forming 
themfelves  in  a  circle,  called  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
*^  Do  ye  intend  to  offer  yourfelves  to  the  weapons 
**  of  the  enemy  here,  where  ye  can  neither  make 
"  defence  nor  obtain  revenge  ?  To  what  purpofc 
»  «'  then  have  ye  arms  in  your  hands  ?  Or  why  did  ye 

*'  undertake  an  offenfive  war,  ever  turbulent  in  peace 
^'^  and  daflardly  in  arms  ?  What  hopes  do  ye  propofc 
*'  in  (landing  here  ?  Do  ye  expcd  that  fomc  god  will 
**  proteft  you,  and  carry  you  off  from  hence  ?  With 
"  the  fword  the  way  muft  be  opened.  Come  on,  ye 
"  who  wilh  to  fee  your  houfes  and  your  parents, 
*^  your  wives  and  children,  follow  me,  wherever  ye 
"  fee  me  lead  the  way.  There  is  neither  wall  nor 
**  rampart,  nothing  to  obftruft  you,  but  men  in 
"  arms,  with  which  ye  are  as  well  furnilhed  as  thej^. 
*'  Equal  in  bravery,  ye  are  fuperior  to  them  in 
"  point  of  neccffity,  die  ultimate  and  moft  forcible 
«^  of  weapons."  No  fooner  had  he  uttered  th'efc 
words,  than  he  put  them  in  execution,  and  the  rcfl 
raifing  the  fhout  anew,  and  following  him,  made  a 
violent  pufh  on  that  part  where  Poftumius  Albus 
had  drawn  up  his  forces  in  their  way,  -end  made  the 
conqueror  give  ground,  until  the  didtator  came  up, 
juft  as  his  men  were  on  the  point  of  retreating. 
Thus  the  whole  weight  of  the  battle  was  turned  to 
^  'that 
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that  quarter.     One  finglc  mait,  Meflius,  fupportcd  Book 
the  fortune  of  the  enemy,  while  many  woundswerc  P  jj*^;^ 
received,  and  great  (laughter  was  made,  on  both.v>R,.^«4« 
fides.      By  this  time  the  Roman  generals -th^m'-  B. €.♦*«. 
fclvcs  were  not  unhurt  i^  the  fight :  one  of  thefti> 
Poftumius,  retired  from  the  field,  having  his  ikull 
fraftured  by  the  ftroke  of  a  ftone ;  btit  neither  could 
the  diftator  be  prevailed  on,   by*  a  wound  in  his 
Ihoulder,  nor  Fabius,  by  having  his  thigh  almdft 
pinned  to  his  horfe,  nor  the  conlul  by  his  arm  being 
cut  ofF,  to  withdraw  from  this  perilous  conflid. 

XXIX.  Messius,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  the 
braVeft  youths,  charged  the  enemy  with  fuch  impe- 
tuofity,  that  he  forced  his  way  through  heaps  of 
flaughtcred  foes  to  the  camp  of  the  Volfcians,  which 
was  ftiU  in  their  pofleffion,  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  army  followed  the  lame  route.  The  conful,  pur- 
fuing  their  difordered  troops  to  the  very  rampart»  ^ 
aflaulted  the  camp  itfclf,  and  the  diftator  brought  up 
his  forces  with  the  fame  purpofe  on  the  other  fide. 
There  was  no  left  bravery  Ihewn  on  both  fides  in 
this  aflault,  than  had  been  in  the  battle.  We  are 
told  that  the  conful  even  threw  a  fliandard  within  the 
rampart,  to  make  the  foldiers  puffi  on  with  more  - 
brifknefe,  and  that  the  firft  imprcflion  was  made  in 
recovering  that  ftandard.  The  diftator,  on  the  other 
fide,  having  levelled  the  rampart,  had  now  carried 
the  fight  into  the  camp,  on  which  the  enemy  every 
where  began  to  throw  down  their  arms,  and  fur- 
render;  and  on  giving  up  themfelves  ai)d  their  carnp^ 
they  were  all,  except  the  members  of  their  fenate^ 
cxpofed  to  fale.  Part  of  the  fpoil  was  reftorcd  to 
the  Latines  and  Hernicians,  who  claimed  it  as  their 
property  -,  the  reft,  the  diftator  fold  by  auftioni  and, 
having  left  the  conful  to  command  in  the  camp,  after 
making  his  entry  into  the  city  in  triumph,  he  rc- 
figned  the  didatorfhip.  Some  htftorians  have 
thrown  a  gloom  on  the  memory  of  this  glorious  dic- 
c  c  2  tatorihip  1 
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.  .^  ^^  ^  tatorfhip ;   they  relate,  that  Aulus  Poftumius  be- 
-,  '  y,  .  hf^^t^(\  his  fon,  after  a  fuccefsful  exploit,  bccaufc  he 

.iVi^R,  ^44.  had  left  his  poft  without  orders,  tempted  by  a  fa- 
^•^"♦^^t.yo.UraWc  opportunity  of  -fighting  to  advantage. 
While  we  feel  a'reluftan^e  againft  giving  credit  to 
this,  (lory,  we  are  alfo  at  liberty  to  rejedt  it,  there 
being  a  variety  of  opinions  on  the  fubjcft :  and  there 
is;this:.argumcnt  againft  it,  that  fuch  orders  have 
been  Renominated  Manlian,  notPoftumians  whereas 
the  perfon  who  fir  ft  fet  an  example  of  fuch  le  verity 
would  have  acquired  the  diftinguiftiing  title  of  cru- 
tlty.  Bcfides,  the  furname  of  Imperiofus  has  been 
impofed  on  Manlius,  and  Poftumius  has  not  been 
diftiiiguiftied  by  any  difagreeablc  appellation.  The 
conful  Caius  Julius,  in  the  abfcnce  of  his  colleague, 
without  cafting  lots  for  the  employment,  dedicated 
the  temple  of  Apollo  j  at  which  C^intius,  being  of- 
fended, on  his  return  to  the  city,  after  ^Ift^andingthe 
army,,  made  a  complaint  to  the  fcnate,  but  without 
any  eiFtd.  To  the  great  events  of  this  year  was  add- 
ed a  circumftance,  which,  at  that  time,  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  any  relation  to  the  interefts  of  Rome  : 
the  Carthaginians  who  were  to  become  fuch  formi- 
dable enemies,  then  for  the  firft  time,  on  occafionof 
fgme  inteftine  broils  among  the  Sicilians,  tranfported 
♦  tfoops  into  Sicily  in  aid  of  one  of  the  parties. 

Y.K.  325.  XXX.  In  the  city,  endeavours  were  ufed  by  the 
•  417-  (rJbunes  of  the  commons  to  procure  an  elcflion  of 
,  military  tribunes  with  confular  power,  but  they  were 
not  able  to  effedt  it.  Lucius  Papirius  Craffus  and 
Lucius  Julius  were  made  confuls.  Ambaflfadors  from 
die  ^quans  having  requefted  of  the  fenate  that  a 
treaty  of  peace- might  be  concluded,  it  was  required 
of  them,  that  inftcad  of  a  treaty  they  Ihould  make  a 
furrcnder  of  themfelves.  In  the  end  they  obtained 
a  tryce  for  eight  years.  The  affairs  of  the  Volfcians, 
befide  the  lofs  fuftained  at  Algidum,  were  involved 
in  altercations  and  ieditions  by  means  of  an  obftinatc 

contention 
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contention  between  the  advocates  for  peace,  and^^^i^ 
thofe  for  war.  The  Romans  enjoyed  tranquillity  on .  -^^i__f'^ 
all  fides.     The  confuls  having  obtained  information  Y.Rrj»5» ' 
from  one  of  the  tribunes,  who  betrayed  the  fecret,^'^'**7>' 
that  thofe  officers  intended  to  promote  a  law  con-     *    ^  ' " 
ccrning  the  commutation  of  fines*,  which  would  be     j 
highly  acceptable  to  the  people,  they  themlcKneV 
took  the  lead  in  propofing  it.    The  next  confuls  y.r.  316. 
were  Lucius  Sergius  Fidenas,  a  fccond  time,, and*' ^•♦*^- 
Hoftus  Lucretius  Triciptinus,  in  whofe  confriate 
nothing  worth  mention  occurred.     They  were  fuc-  y.r.  3*7. 
cceded  by  Aulus  Cornelius  Coffus  and  Titus  Quin-'**^''**s- 
tius  Pennus,  a  fecond  time.     The  Veientians  made 
inroads  on  the  Roman  territories,  and  a  report  pre- 
vailing, that  fomc  of  the  youth  of  Fidense  were  con- 
cerned in  thofe  depredations,  the  cognizance  of  that 
matter  was  committed  to  Lucius  Sergius,  Quintius  Scr- 
vilius,  and  Mamercus  ^milius.    Some  ofithem,  who 
could  not  give  fatisfaftory  reafons  for  their  being  ab- 
fcnt  from  Fidenas,  at  the  time,  were  fent  into  banifli- 
incnt  to  Oftia.  A  number  of  new  fcttlers  were  add- 
^d  to  the  colony,  to  whom  were  affigncd  the  lands 
of  thofe  who  had  fallen  in  war,     There  was  very 

great  diftrefs  that  year,  occafioned  by  drought  j  for 
efides  a  want  of  rain,  the  earth  deftitucc  of  its  natu- 
ral moifture,  fcarce  enabled  the  rivers  to  continue 
their  courfe  i  in  fome  places,  the  want  of  water  Wai 
fuch,  that  the  cattle  di^d  of  thirfl:,  in  heaps,  abo'ut 
the  fprings  and  rivulets,  which  had  ceafed  to  flow^j 
jn  others,  they  were  cut  off  by  the  mange,  and  their 
difordcrs  btgan  to  ipread  by  infc6lion  to  the  human 
Ipccies.  At  firft  they  fell  heavy  on  the  hufbahdmen 
and  flaves,  foon  after  the  city  was  filled  with  them  :        "^ 

•  The  fines  impoftd  in  early  times  were  cerMin  numbers  of  (h«>ep*oV 
onen  i  afterwards  it  was^  ordered  by  iaw  tbat-thefe  li^es  might  be  apf 
praifed^  and  the  value  paid  in  money..  Another  law  fixed  a  certain 
rate  at  which  the  cattle  Aiuuld  be  eltiwated,  loo  afcs  for  anox>  to  for 
afieep.     '  ..'•', 

•     Jc  c  .3  an4 
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B  0.0  K  anil  not  only  men's  bodies  were  afflidbed  by  the  con- 
^^  -^-,  i  tagion,  but  fupcrftitions  of  various  kinds,  and  moftly 
Y,Jit  3»7-  o(  foreign  grpwth,  took  poffeflion  alfo  of  their 
B.  c.  4»5,  jyjinds  i  while  thofc  who  converted  to  their  own  gain 
the  wcakneis  of  minds  enflaved  by  luperftition, 
through  their  pretences  to  the  art  of  divination,  intro- 
duced into  people's  families  new  mpdes  of  worfhip, 
until,  at  length,  the  principal  men  of  the  ftatc  were 
touched  with  fhame  for  the  difhonour  brought  on 
the  public,  feeing  in  every  ftrect  and  chapel  foreign 
and  unaccuftomcd  ceremonies  of  expiation  praftifed, 
for  obtaining  the  favour  of  the  gods,  A  charge  was 
then  given  to  the  aedilcs,  to  fee  that  no  other  gods 
ihould  be  worlhippejJ,  than  thofe  acknowledged  by 
the  Rpmans  ;  nor  they,  in  any  other  modes  than 
thofe  eftabliflied  by  the  cuftom  of  the  country.  The 
profecution  of  their  rcfentment  againft  the  Vcien- 
tians,  was  deferred,  to  the  enfuing  year,  wherein 
Y,R.  j»8.  Caius  Servilius  Ahak  and  Lucius  Papirius  Mugilla- 
^' ^' ♦*'»••  nus  were  confuls  :  even  then,  an  immediate  decla- 
xjition  of  war  and  the  march  of  the  army  were  pre- 
vented by  fuperftition.  It  was  deemed  neceffary 
that  the  heralds  fhould  firft  be  fent  to  demand  refti- 
tution.  There  had  been  open  war,  and  battles 
foiight,  with  the  Veientians,  not  long  before,  at  No- 
pientumand  Fidena?,  fmce  which  not  a  peace,  but  a 
truce^  had  been  concluded,  the  term  of  which  had 
not  yet  expired,  and  they,  before  its  expiration,  had 
renewed  hoftilities.  Neverthelefs,  the  heraldi  were 
fent,  and  when,  after  taking  the  cuftomary  oath,  they 
demanded  rellitution,  no  attention  was  paid  to  them. 
Then  arofc  a  difpute  whether  the  war  fliould  be  de- 
clared, by  order  of  the  people,  or  whether  a  decree 
of  the  fenate  were  fufficient.  The  tribunes  by 
threatening  openly,  that  they  would  hinder  any  levy 
of  fbldiers,  carried  the  point  that  the  confuls  fhould 
take  the  fenfe  of  the  people  concerning  the  war.  All 
ithe  centuries  voted  for  it.    In  another  particular  too 

the 
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die  commons  (hewed  a,  fuperiority,  for  they  carrfed  ^  ^^  ^ 
irhc  point  thaf  cojafyls  Ihould  aot  be  clcdled  for  the  .  -^-__f 

XXXI.  Foun  military  tribunes^  with  confular  y.r.  t*f. 
power,  were  ciedtcd,  Xitus  Q^intius  Pennus  from  ^'  ^'  ♦*^* 
the  confulfliip^  Caitis  Furiu$>  Marcus  Poftumius^- 
and  Aulus  Comeli^ns  Coflus.  Of  jthefe»  Coflfus  held 
the  command  in  the  city.  The  other  three^  after 
enlifting  forces^  marched  toYeii,  and  there  e^^hibited 
ail  inflance  of  the  pernicious  effects  on  military  ope- 
rations reililtiDig  froiQ  .^  divided  command :  while 
each  maintained  ap  opinioQ  different  from  the  reit^ 
And  endeavoured  i^  enforce  his  own  plansj  they  gave 
lan  opportunity  do  die  eo^cmy  to  take  theih  at  adyanr 
cage.  Accordingly,  the  Veicntiaos  feizing  a  critical 
moment  ma4e  an  attacl$:  on  their  troops,  who  kney/ 
;not  how  to  a£t,  one  oif  their  generals  ordering  the 
fignal  for  retreat  to  be  ^ven,  another  the  charge  to 
he  founded  They  were  thrown  into  confufion  con- 
icquendy,  and  turned  their  backs^  but  found  fafety  ia 
their  carppf  which  was  nigh  at  hand :  their  difgrace 
therefore  was  greater  than  their  lofs.  The  citizens^ 
unaccuftomed  to  defeats,  were  ieized  with  difmal  ap- 
prehenfions,  execrated  the  tribunes,  and  called  aloud 
for  a  didator  i  in  him  alone,  they  iaid,  the  ftate  could 
place,  any  hopes^  He.i:e  again  a  religious  fcruple 
interfcredi  left  there  fliould  be  an  impropriety  in  a 
didUtor  being  nominate^  by  any  other  than  a  con- 
sul: but  the  augurs  being  i^onfulted,  removed  that  - 
jdoubt.  Aujius  Cornelius  nominated  Mamercus 
^milius  dilator,  and  was  himfclf  nominated  by  him 
matter  of  the  horfc.  So  little  effeft  had  the  dilgrace 
inflicted  by  the  ccnfprs,  when  the  ftate  once  came  to  - 
(land  in  need  of  a  perfon  of  real  merit,  towards  pre- 
venting it  from  fceking  a  fupreme  diredor  of  its  af- 
fairs in  a  houfc  undefervedly  cenfured.  TheVe-* 
ientians,  puffed  up  by  their  fuccefs,  fent  ambafladors 
found  all  the  ftatcs  of  Etruria,  ^oafting,  that  they 
c  c  ij.  had 
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B  o  o  K  had  iri  .one  battle  defeated  three  Roman  generals; 
.  L  -  _f  and 'though  they  could  not  thereby  prevail  on  the 
Y.R.  319.  general  confederacy  to  embark  publicly  in  their 
B'C.  4-23.  caufe,  yet  they  procured  from  all  parts  a  number  of 
volunteers  allured  by  the  hopes  of  plunder.  The  Fi- 
denatiarts  were  the  only  ftatc  which  rcfolvtd  to  renew 
hoftilities;^  and,  as  if  there  wbrefome  kind  of  impiety 
in  coriirnehcing  war,  otherwife,  than  witH  (bme  atro- 
cious deecl,  ftaining  their  arms  now  with  the  blood 
of  the  new  colonics,  as  they  had  formerly  done  with 
that  of  the  ambaftadors,  they  joined  themfclrcs  to  the 
Veientians.  ^Thc  leaders,  of  the  two  .nations  then 
confulted  together,  whether  they  fhould  choofe  Vcii, 
or  Fidenaf,  for  the  feat  of  the  war :  Fidense  appear- 
ed the  mote  convenietit.  The  Veientran^  therefore 
croffing  the  Tiber,  removed  the  war  to  Fidcnae.  At 
Rome  the  alarm  was  eX(^efilve :  -  the  troops  were  re- 
called from  Veii^  very  much  difpirited  by  their  de- 
feat, and. encamped  before  the  Colline  gate  :  others 
were  armed  and  pofted  on  the  walls,  Bufincfs  was 
flopped  in  the  courts  of  juftice,  the  (hops  were  (hut 
up,  and  every  thing  bore  the  appearance  of  a  camp^ 
rather  than  of  a  city.  '^  ^ . 

XXXII.  The  di<^ator  theti, fending  criers  through 
the  ftreets,  called  the  alanned  people  tx)  an  aflfembly, 
and  rebuked  them  Iharply  *^*  tor  fufferihg  their  cou- 
"  rage  to  depend  fo  entirely  on  every  trtftrhginci- 
"  dent  in  th0  courfe  of  fortune,  as  tbaron  meeting'' 
*'  with  an'^inconfidcrable  lofs,  and  that  npt  owing  to 
"  the  bravery  of  the  enemy,  or  to  want  of  courage 
*^  ia  the  Roman  army,  but  to  a  difagreemeht  be- 
*^  twcen  their  commanders;  they  fhould  be  feized 
"  with  dread  of  their  enemies  of  Veil,  whom  they 
"  had  fix  times  vanquiflied,  and  of  Fidenae,  a  town 
^  "  as  often  taken  as  attacked.  He  reminded  them, 
**  that  both  the  Romans  and  the  enemies  were  the 
J*  fame  that  they  had  been  for  fo  many  centuries  paftj 
*'  their  courage  the  fame  i  their  ftrcngth  of  body  the 

«'  fame  5 
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•*'  lame ;  and  the  fame  the  arms  which  they  wore.  B-o  o-ic 
**  That  he  himfclf  alfo  was  the  fame  didlatdr.  Ma-  .  ^^ 
^^  mercas  -Slmilius,  who  formerly  at  Fidense  routed  y.r.  3*9. 
**  the  armies  of  the  Vcientians  and  Fidenatians,  when  ^'  ^-^^s* 
*'  they  had  the  additional  fupport  of  the  Falifcians  5 
**  and  his  matter  of  the  horfe  was  the  fame  Aulus 
**  CorAelius,  who  in  a  former  war,  when  he  ranked 
**  as  military  tribune,  flew  Lars  Tolumnius,  the  king 
**  of  thefe^Veientians,  in  the  fight  of  both  armies, 
**  and  carried  his  fpolia  opima  to  the  temple  of  Ju- 
**  piter  Fcrctrius*  He  exhorted  them  therefore  to 
•^  take  arms,  refled^ing  that  on  their  fide  were  tri- 
*^  umphs,  on  their  fide  fpoils,  on  their  fide  viftory; 
*^  on  the  fide  of  the  enemy,  the  guilt  of  violating 
**  the  laws  of  nations  by  the  murder  of  ambaijadors, 
*^  the  maflacrc  of  the  Fidenatian  coloniftsinttme  of 
**  peace,  the  infraftion  of  truces,  and  a  fevcnth  un- 
**  fuccefsful  revolt :  affuring  them,  he  was  fiilly  con- 
**  fident,  that  when  they  (hould  have  oiTcc  encamped 
*^  within  reach  of  the  foe,  the  joy  of  thofe  enemies, 
*«  fo  deeply  plunged  in  guilt,  for  the  late  dtigrace  of 
"  the  Roman  army,  would  foon  be  at  an  end ;  and  alfo 
"  that  a  demonftration  would  be  given  to  the  Ro- 
"  man  people,  how  much  better  thefe  pcrfons  me- 
*<  rited  of  the  commonwealth.  Who  nominated  him 
«'  diftator  a  third  time,  than  thofe,  who,  out  of  ma* 
^*  lice,  on  account  of  his  having  fnatched  arbitrary 
**  power  o\it  of  the  hands  of  the  ccnfors,  threw  a 
"  blot  on  his  fccond  fuccefsful  diftatorlhip/'  Hav- 
ing afterwards  offered  up  vows  to  the  gods,  he  foon 
began  his  march,  and  pitched  his  camp  fifteen  hun* 
dred  paces  on  this  fide  of  Fidcnae,  having  his  right 
covered  by  mountains,  and  his  left  by  the  river  Ti- 
ber. He  ordered  Titus  Quintius  Pennus,  lieutenant* 
general,  to  take  poflcfiion  of  the  mountains,  and  to 
poft  iiimfelf,  privately,  on  whatever  eminence  ftood 
behind  the  enemy's  rear.  Next  day,  when  the  Etru- 
rians had  marched  out  to  the  field,  full  of  confidence 
in  confcquence  of  their  fucccls  on  the  former  day, 

though 
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SiO^.K  thou^  more  indebted  for  h  to  an  accidental  ad  van- 
>  ,4,-  ^  t*S^j  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  pro\?€fs  in  fight,  the  didatofj  aftcf 
y.K.  3>9.  waiting  a  (hort  time  until  be  received  infomution 
^•C,4*3.  frotn  his  fcouts  that  Quintius  h;id  reached  an  emi- 
nence which  ftood  near  the  citadel  of  Fidenac,  put- 
his  troops  in  motion,  and  led  on  his  line  of  infantry 
in  order  of  ^^ttlc  m  their  quicHeft  pace  againft  the 
enemy.  The  mafter  of  the  horfe  he  commanded 
not  to  enter  on  adkion  without  orde|-s,  tcjlrng  him  that 
he  would  give  a  fignal  when  there  fhould  be  occafion 
for  the  ^i$i  of  the  cavalry,  and  defiring  him  to  Ihew 
then  by  his  bphavipur,  that  Ik  ftill  bore  in  mind  hij& 
fight  with,  their  king,  the  magnificent  offering  which 
he  bad  made,  and  the  rcfpeft  which  he  owed  to  Roi» 
xnuhu$  arid  Jupiter  Feretrius.  The  legions  began  the 
confiift  with  furious  impetuofity.  The  Romans^ 
ladamed  wicl»  keen  animofity,  gratified  their  rancour 
both  wiUi  deeds  and  words,  upbraiding  the  Fidena* 
tiana.wi£h  iinpiety,  the  Veientians  as  robbers,  calling 
then'truce-breakers,  polluted  with  the  horrid  mur* 
der  Q^ambifl^dors,  flained  with  the  blood  of  their 
.  own  brpdiron  of  the  colony^  p^rfi^ous  ^c^  and 
daftardiy,|be;s« 

XXXIIL  THEia  very  firft onfcjt had  m^c  w  im^* 
.  preflion  on  the  enemy,  when,  on  a  fuddcn,  the  gates 
of  Fid^nat  flying  open,  a  ftrange  kind  of  a^ny  (allied 
Ibnb,  unknown  and  unheard  of  before.  An  immenii^ 
multitude  armed  with  fire,  all  in  a  blaze  with  bum* 
ing  firdbnuKJs,  as  if  hurried  on  by  frantic  ragCj  rufliec^ 
on  agaioit  the  enemy.  This  ytry  extraordinary 
mode  of  fighting  filled  the  Ron^n$  for  fome  time 
with  terrors  on  which  the  didtator,  who  was  adlive^ 
ly  employed  in  animating  the  fight,  ,having  called  up 
the  mafter  of  the  horfe  with  the  cavalry,  and  al^ 
Quintius  from  the  mountains,  haftened  hlmfelf  .to 
the  left  wing,  which  being  terrified  by  the  conflagra- 
tion,, as  it  might  more  properly  be  called  than  a 
battle^  had  xetired  from  the  Hames^  and  with  a  loud 

voice 
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voice  called  out,  ^*  Witt  yc  fuflfcr  yourfelves  ta  bc^B  ox>  & 
*^  driven  from  your  ground,  and  retreat  from  an  ud-  ,  i  .l,,^ 
*^  armed  enemy,  vaftquiihed  with  fmoke,  like  a  y.r.  m^V 
^*  fwarm  of  bees  ?  Will  ye  not  extinguifh  thofc  fires  B'*  ^•♦^j^ 
*^  with  the  fword  ?  Or  wiU  ye  not  each  in  his  poft^ 
^  if  we  muft  fight  with  fire,  and  not  with  arms,  feize 
**. on  thofc  fame  brands,  and  throw  them  back  oa 
*'  the  foe  ?  Advance ;  recoUeft  the"  honour  of  the 
^  Roman  name,  your  own  bravery,  and  that  of  yeur 
f*  fathers:  turn  this  conflagration  on  die  city  of 
**  your  enemy,  and  with  its  own  flames  demolifli 
**  Fidenae,  which  ye  could  never  reclaim  by  your 
*'  kindnefs.  This  is  what  tHe  blood  of  your  am- 
*^'  bafladors  and  colonilh,.  and  the  defolationof  your 
**  frontiers  ought  to  fuggeft/*  At  thecommand  of 
the  diftator,  the  whole  line  advanced  j  the  firebrands 
which  had  been  thrown,  were  caught  up;  otheW 
were  wrcftcd  away  by  force,  and  thus  iJie  troops  on 
both  fides  were  armed  with  fire.  The  matter  of  the 
borfe  too,  on  his  part,  introduced  among  the  cavalry 
a  new  mode  of  fighting :  he  ordered  his  men  to  take 
off  the  bridles  from  their  horfes,  and  he  himfcif  clap- 
ping fpurs  to  his  own,  fprung  forward  before  the 
reft,  and  was  carried  headlong  by  his  unbridled  horfi. 
into  the.  midft  of  the  flames.  In  like  manner,  the 
other  horfes,  being  fpurrcd  on  and  freed  from  all  re- 
ilraint,  carried  their  riders  with  full  Ipeed  againft  A^ 
enemy.  The  clouds  of  duft  intermixed  with  the 
fmoke,  excluded  the  fight  from  the  eyes  both  of  men 
and  horfes  -,  and  that  appearance  which  had  ftruck 
terror  into  the  men,  had  no  fuch  tSc&  on  the  horfes: 
The  cavalry  therefore,  wherever  they  penetrated, 
bore  down  every  thing  with  irrefiftible  force.  A 
(bout  was  now  heard  from  a  new  quarter,  which 
Jiaving  fiirprifcd  and  attracted  the  attention  of  both 
armies,  the  diftator  called  out  aloud,  that  his  lieu* 
tenant-general  Quintius  and  his  party  had  attacked 
the  encniy *s  rear ;  and  then,  raifing  the  fliout  anewj 
advanced  on  the  enemy  with  redoubled  vigour.  The 

Etruriana 
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»iQ/tI6Stfi«r]an^.fur^pyndcd,.aEwd  tttaakcd  both  in  front  and 
^  1^1  .  rA^i^jn^n^iGJlpfripr-eflfcd  by  tjvo  armies  in  two  differ- 
V.R-i»Wwt  Nttlc$,.and  having^ijo  xQOni  for  flight,  .cither 
*r^*^fc  Ijack  <o  •tii€'<:&a>p,  or  to  ^he  mountains,  where  the 
way  was  block/e^.up  by  the  n^w  enemy,  and  die 
liorf^s^  ,frec^:ffOBi  the.  bridks^  having  fpread  them- 
&lyes  witl)  tl^ir  riders  over  every  different  part,  the. 
gfpegtjeft  PJi^Knb^r.pf  the  Veientians  fled  precipitately 
tp  the  Tiber,  .  Thofe  of  the  Fidenatians,  who  fiirr 
Yived,  ;nad^  tQ^ard  tiic  city  of  Fidense.  The  for- 
mer, flying  in  .conftcrnation,  fell  into  the  midfl:  o£ 
f<?fts,  and  rHiet  dellrudiion.  They  were  cut  to  pieces 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  fome  were  forced  into  the 
y/f^ltty  and.-fwallowed  in  the  eddies;  even  fuch  as 
were  expert  at  fwimming,  were  weighed  down  by. 
fatigue,  by  their  wounds,  and  the  fright :  out  of  a 
great  number,  few  reached  the  oppofite  bank.  The 
9(her  body  proceeded,  through  their  cafnp,  to  the 
city,  whi|:her  a  brilk  and  unremitted  purfuit  inftantly 
•  brought  up  the. Romans  alfo,  particularly  Quintius, 
and  thofe  who  had  juft  now  come  down  with  him 
from  the  mountains,  thefe  being  the  frefbeft  for  ac- 
tion, as  having  come  qp  towards  the  end  of  the.  en- 
gagement,.        ^ 

XXXiy.'  TwESE  entering  the  gate  together  with 
thfc  enemy,  x;\ade  jtbeir  way  1:0  thf  top  of  the  .walls, 
^nd  frpip  nhfjxce  .g^VrC  a  fignal  to  tlicTr  friends  of  the 
fjOi^n  bcingjtak^^j;  pa  feeing  which,  the  diftator, 
vho  had.  l[iitnfclf  by  this  time  entered  the  defcrted 
camp  of  the  enemy,  encouriging.  hi$  men,  who  were 
cjigcr  ;p  difperip  thcmfclvcs  in  fearch  of  plunder, 
with  hopes  of  greater  booty  in  the  city,  led  them  on 
jto  the  gate  i  and,  being  admitted  "within  the  walls, 
'  j)rocecded  to  tjic  citadpl,  whither  he  favy  the  crowds 
of  fugitives  hurrying.  Nor  was  lefs  flaughter  made , 
in  the  city,  than  in  the  field ;  until,  throwing  down 
their  afms>^  ancj  begging  only' their  fives,  die  enepiy 
furfendcredto  the  didlator ;  both  the  city  and  camp 

were 
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'  UTre  given  up  to  be  plundered.     N'cxf  day  the  die-  B  00  ic 
tator  allTgned  by  lot  one  captive  to  each  liorfeman  ^^    S^^ 

'  and  centurion,  and  Wo  to  fuch  as  had  diftinguifhcdY.R-.  329. 
thcmfclves  by  extracJrdinary  behuyiouV,  and  fold  the  ^•^'*  ♦**• 

»  refl  by  aufVion :  then  he  led  back  t6  Rome  -his  vic- 
torious af my,  enriched  with  abundance  of  Ipoil ;  -and 
ordering  the  mailer  of  the  horfe  to  refign  his  ofHce, 
he  immediately  refigned  his  own,  on  the  fixtecnth 
day  of  his  holding  it;  giving  up  the  government  in  . 
a  ftate  of  tranquillity,  which  he  had  received  in  a 
ftate  of  war  and  of  danger.  Some  annals  have  re- 
ported, that  there  was  alfo  a  naval  engagement  with 
the  Veientians,  at  Fidcnae,  a  faft  equally  impraftica- 
ble  and  incredible  ;  the  river,  even  at  prefent,  being 
not  broad  enough  for  the  purpofe,  and  at  that  rime, 
as  we  l^arn  from  old  writers,  confidcrably  narrower. 
This  we  can  no  otherwife  account  for,  than  by  fup- 
pofing,  that  they  magnified  the  importance  of  a 
IcufHe  which  took  place,  perhaps,  between  a. few 
(hips,  in  dilputing  the  paffage  of  the  river,  aind 
thereon  grounded  thbfc  empty  pretehfions  to  a  na- 
val  victory,  '     -  . 

XXXV.  The  cnfuing  year  had  military  tribunps,  Y.R.  jjo.     j 
with  conftilar  power,  Aulus-Scmpronius  Atratinus,  ^•^•♦*** 
JLucius  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  Lucius  Furixis  Medul- 
linus,  and  Lucius  Horatius  B^rbatus.     A  truce,  for 
t:wcnty  years,  was  granted  to  the  Veientians ;  and 
one  for  three  years  to  the  ^quans,  although  thefe  had 

■  petitioned  for  a  longer  term.  At  home,  there  was 
no  difturbance  from  feditions.  The  year  following, 
though  not  diftinguifhcd  cither  by  war  abroad,  or 
fedition  at  home,  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  ce- 
lebration of  the  games,  which  had  been  vowed  on 
occafion  of  the  war,  tfirough  the  fplcndid  manner  in 
which  they  were  exhibited  by  the  military  tribunes, 

'  and  alfo  through  the  extraordinary  cohcourfe  of  the 

"  neighbouring  people..    The  tribunes,  with  confular  Y.R.js?. 

.  power,  were  Appius  Claudius  Crafilis,  Spurius  Nau-  ^-  ^"  4*»t 

tius 
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^  ^iv^  ^  ^^  ftutilus,  Lucius  Scrgius  Fidelias,  and  Scxcus  Jd- 
,  vJv^  ^^^  lulus.     The  fhcws,  to  which  they  had  come  with 
Y.R.  331 .  the  concurrent  approbation  of  their  feveral  ftares, 
B.€.4Ai.  y^cTC  rendered  more  agreeable  to  the  ftrangers  by  the 
courtefy  of  their  hofts.    After  the  conclufion  of  the 
games,  the  tribunes  of  the  cohimons  began  their  fc- 
ditious  harangues,   upbraiding  the  multitude,  that 
**  they  were  fo  benumbed  with  awe  of  thofe  very 
"  perfons,  who  were  the  objefts  of  their  hatred,  as 
"  to  fit  down  liftlefs  in  a  ftate  of  cndlcfs  flavcry  ^ 
"  and  not  only  wanted  fpirit  to  afpire  to  the  recove- 
*'  ry  of  tlieir  hopes  of  fharing  in  the  confulfliipj  but 
J    "  even,  in  the  elcdion  of  military  tribunes,  which  lay 
I    **  open  to  both  patricians  and  plebeians,  they  fliewed 
I    **  no  regard  to  themfclves  or  their  party.     They 
I     •'  ought  therefore  to  ceafc  wondering,  that  no  one 
"  bufied  himfelf  in  the  fervice  of  the  commons: 
**  people  expended  their  labour  and  danger  on  ob- 
*'  jcfts  frorti  whence  honour  and  emolument  might 
**  be  cxpcdtcd  j  and  there  was  nothing  which  men 
**  would  not  undertake,  if,  for  great  attempts,  great 
*'  rewards  were  propofed.     But  furcly  it  could  nei- 
«*  ther  be  required,  nor  expefted,  that  any  tribune 
*'  Ihould  rufli  blindfold  into  difputcs,  the  danger  of 
«'  which  was  great,  the  profit  nothing:   in  confc- 
*'  quence  of  which,  he  knew,  with  certainty,  that  the 
*^  patricians,  againft  whom  his  efforts  were  direfted, 
**  would  perfecute  him  with  inexpiable  rancour;  and 
*'  the  commons,  on  whofe  fide  he  contended,  would 
**  never  think  themfclves  the  more  obliged  to  him. 
*'vBy  great  honours,  men's  minds  were ,  elevated  to 
^'  greatnels:  no  plebeian  would  think  meanly  o( 
*^  himfelf,  when  he  ceafcd  to  be  condemned  by 
**  others.    The  experiment  .ought  at  length  to  he 
"  made,  on  one,  or  anoth€;r>  whether  there  were  any 
*^  plebeian  capable  of  fuftaining  a  hi^h  dignity,  or 
*^  whether  it  were  next  to  a  miracle,  and  a  prodigy* 
.  '^  that  there  fliould  exift  a  man  of  plebeian  extnc- 
^*  tion  endowed  with  fortitude  and  iaduftry.    By  the 

•  «  flioft 
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♦*  moft'  vigorous  exertions,  and  after  a  violent  ftrtig- 

*'  gle,  the  point  had  been  gained,  that,  military  tri- 

**  bunes  with  confular  power  might  be  chofen  from  YJi.'sji. 

*'  among  the  commons.    Men  of  approved  merit,  B-C.4»i, 

*^  both  in  the  civil  and  military  line,  had  ftood  can- 

**  didates.     During  the  firft  years  they  were  hooted 

**  at;  rejefted,  and  ridiculed  by  the  patricians :  of 

**  late,  they  had  dcfifted  from  expoiing  themfelves 

*'  to  infult.     For  hisi  part,  be  could  fee  no  reafon 

**  why  the  law  itfelf  (hould  not  be  repealed,  which 

*'"  granted  permiflion  for  that  which  was  never  to 

•'  happen :  for  they  would  have  left  c^ufc  to  blufli 

**  at  the  injuftice  of  the  law,  than  at  their  being 

**  paffed  by  on  account  of  their  own   want  of 

"  merit/' 

XXXVL  Discourses  of  this  fort  being  liftcned 
to  with  approbation,  induced  feveral  to  offer  them- 
felves as  candidates  for  the  military  tribunefliip,  each 
profeffing  intentions  of  introducing  when  in  office 
fome  meafure,  or  regulation,  advantageous  to  the 
commons.  Hopes  were  held  forth  of  a  diftribution 
of  the  public  lands,  of  colonies  to  be  fetded,  and  of 
money  to  be  raifed,  for  paying  the  troops,  by  a  tax  ^ 
impofed  on  the  proprietors  of  lands.  The:  military 
"  tribunes  foon  after  laid  hold  of  an  opportunity,  when 
moft  people  had  retired  from  the  city,  having  pre- 
vioufly  given  private  notice  to  the  fenators  to  attend 
on  a  certain  day,  to  procure  a  decree  of  die  fenate, 
in  the  abfence  of  the  plebeian  tribunes,  that  whereas 
it  was  reported,  that  the  Volfcians  had  marched  from 
home  with  intent  to  plunder  the  country  of  the  Her- 
nicians,  the  military  tribunes  ihould  therefore  go  to 
the  ipot,  and  inipeft  into  the  matter,  and  that  an 
aflembly  Ihould  be  held  for  the  eledion  of  con- 
fuls.  At  their  departure,  they  left  Appius  Claudius, 
Ion  of  the  decemvir,  praefeft  of  the  city,  a  yoimg 
man  of  adfivity  5  and  who  had,  even  from  his  cradle, 
imbibed  a  hatred  towards  the  commons  and  their 

.    tribunes. 
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'*  ^^  ^  tribunes.    The  plebeian  tribunes  had  no  room  for 
.^     '^M  contention,  either  with  thofe  who  had  procured  the 
decree  of  the  ienate>  during  their  abfcnce ;  nor  with 
Appius>  as  the  bufinefs  wa3  already  concluded. 

Y.R.  J3..     XXXVII.  T«fi  confuk  elefted  were  Caius  Scm- 
'     ^****  pronius  Atratinus,  and  Quintus  Fabius  Vibulanus. 
An  event,  which  is  related  to  have  happened  in  this 
year,  though  in  a  forcigp  country,  deferves  to  be  re- 
corded*    Vulturnum,  4  city  of  the  Etrurians,  nowr 
Capua,  was  feized  by  the  Samnites,  and  called  Capua, 
from  Capys  their  leader,  or,  which  is  morp  probable, 
from  its  champaign  grounds.     The, manner  in  which 
they  made  themfelves  maftcrs  of  it  was  this :  they 
had,  fame  time  before,  when  the  Etrurians  had  been 
greatly  haraflcd  in  war,  been  admitted  to  a  (hare  of 
this  city  and  its  lands ;  thcfe  new  fetders,  afterwards, 
taking  the  opportunity  of  a  feflival,  attacked  and 
maflkcred,  in  the  night,  the  old  inhabitants,  heavy 
with  flecp  ind  food.     After  this  tranfaftion,  the  con- 
fuls,  whom  we  Have  mentioned,,  entered  on  office  on 
the  ides  of  December :  by  this  time,  not  ohly  thofc 
employed  on  that  bufmefs,  had  reported,  that  the 
Volfcians  were  ready  to  commence  hoftilitics  j  but 
alio  ambafladors  from  the  Latines,  and.  Hernicians, 
had  brought  information,  that "  never  at  any  former 
**  time  had  the  Volfcian$  exerted  more  diligence 
**  and  care,  either  in  the  choice  of  commanders,  or 
**  the  enlifting  of  troops :  chat  it  was  a  common  ex- 
"  predion  among  them,  that  they  muft  either  lay 
**  afide  for  ever  all  thoughts  of  war  and  arms,  and 
«  fubmit  to  the  yoke,  or  they^muft  prove  themfelves 
*'  not  inferior  to  their  competitors  for  empire,  cither 
**  in  courage,  perfeverancc,  or  military  difcipline." 
The  intelligence  was  not  without  foundation :  yet 
the  fenatc  were  not  afFcaed  by  it,  as  might  have  been 
,  expe£bed  i  and  Caius  Sempronius,  to  whom  that  pro- 
vincc  fell  by  lot,  afted  with  carelcflhcfs  and  negli- 
gence in  every  particular,  relying  on  fortune,  as  if  it 

were 
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-v^CTt  Incapable  of  change,  bccaufe  he  commanded  ^  ^^  ^ 
a    vidtorious  army,    againft   6ne  which   had  been         [  ^ 
overcome  before;  fo  that  there  was  more  of  the  y.r.  33*. 
Roman  difcipline  in  the  Volfcian  army,  than  in  the  B»C.4io, 
•  Roman.     Succefs  therefore,  as  on  many  other  occa- 
iions,  attended  merit :  in  the  firft  engagement,  which 
was  entered  x)n  by  Sempronius,  without  either  pru- 
dence or  caution,   the   aftion  was  begun  without 
ftrcngthcning  the  line  by  a  rcfcrve,  and  without  poft- 
ing  the  cavalry  in  a  proper  fituation :  the  (hout  gave 
a  prefage  at  the  very  beginning  to  which  fide  fucccls 
would  incline.     That  raifcd  by  the  enemy  was  loud 
and  full ;  whilft  the  fhout  of  the  Romans,  diflTonanr, 
unequal,  lifelefs,  and  often  begun  anew,  betrayed, 
by  its  unfteadinefs,  the  fears  which  poflcffed  their 
minds.    This  made    the   enemy  charge   with   the 
greater  boldnefs ;  they  puflicd  with  their  ihiclds,  and 
brandiihcd  their  fwords :  on  the  other  fide,  the  hel- 
mets were  feen  to  droop  as  the  wearers  looked  round 
for  fafety ;  difconcerted  and  difordered,  every  one 
clung  clofe  to  the  crowd.     The  enfigns  fometimes 
kept  their  ground,  and  were  deferted  by  thofe.  who 
ought  to  fupport  them ;  at  other  times  they  retreated 
betw.een  their  refpeftive  companies.    As  yet  there 
was  no  abfolute  flight,  nor  was  viftory  declared ;  the 
Romans  covered  thcmfelvcs   rather   than  fought  ^ 
the  Volfcians  advanced,  pufhed  againft  the  line,  and 
ftill  faw  greater  numbers  of  the  enemy  falling  than 
flying.  '   . 

XXXVIII.  They  now  began  to  give  way  in 
<very  quarter,  while  the  conful  Sempronius  in  vain 
reproached  them,  and  exhorted  them  to  ftand ;  nei- 
ther his  authority,  nor  his  dignity,  had  any  cfFeft  5 
and  they  would  Ihortly  have  turned  their  backs  to 
the  enemy,  had  not  Sextus  Tcmpanius,  a.commander 
of  a  body  of  horfe,  with  great  prcfence  of  mind, 
brought  them  fupport,  when  their  fi.tuation  was  ai- 
moft  d:;lperatc  :  he  called  aloud,  tlnat  the  horfemen 

VOL.  I.  D  D  who 
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BOOK  who  wiflicd  the  fafety  of  the  commonwealth,  flioulJ 
.  _  ,1  _f,  leap  down  from  their  horfes,  and,  his  order  being 
Y.R.  331.  obeyed  by  the  horftmen  of  every  troop,  as  if  it  had 
B.C. 4»o.  been  delivered  by  the  conrul,  he  faid,  "  unlefsthis 
"  cohort,  by  the  power  of  its  arms,  can  ftop  the  pro- 
'*  grcfs  of  the  enemy,  there  is  an  end  of  the  empire. 
"  Follow  my  fpear,  as  your  ftandard  :  fliew,  both  to 
"  Romans  and  Volfcians,  that  as  no  horfcmcn  arc 
"  equal  to  you  when  ye  are  mounted,  fo  no  footmen 
"  are  equal  to  you  when  ye  difmount."  This  ex- 
hortation being  received  with  a  fhout  of  applaufe,  he 
advanced,  holding  his  fpear  aloft :  wherever  they  di- 
refted  their  march,  they  forced  their  way  in  fpite  ot 
oppofition ;  and,  advancing  their  targets,  pulhed  on 
to  the  place  where  they  faw  the  diftre'fs  of  their  friends 
the  greateft.  The  fight  was  reftored  in  e^ery  part 
as  far  as  their  onfet  reached ;  and  there  was  no  doubt, 
that  if  it  had  been  poffible  for  fo  fmall  a  number  to 
have  managed  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  field,  the 
enemy  would  have  turned  their  backs. 

XXXIX.  Finding  that  nothing  could  withftand 
them  any  where,  the  Volfcian  commander  gave  di- 
rections, that  an  opening  fhould  be  made  for  th^fc  12:- 
getcers,  this  ftrange  cohort  of  enemies,  until  the  vio- 
lence of  their  charge  (hould  carry  them  fo  far,  that 
they  might  be  fhut  out  from  their  friends :  which 
being  executed,  the  horfemen  on  their  part  were  in- 
tercepted, in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  was  impoflible 
for  them  to  force  a  palfage  back  through  the  way  by 
which  they  had  come,  the  enemy  having  colleftcd 
their  thickeft  numbers  in  th^  place  through  which 
they  had  made  their  way.  The  conful  and  Roman 
legions  on  the  other  fide,  not  feeing,  any  where,  that 
body  which  juft  now  had  afforded  proteftion  to  the 
whole  army,  left  fo  many  men,  of  fuch  confummatc 
valour,  fliould  be  furrounded  and  overpowered  by  the 
elicmy,  refolved  at  all  hazards  to  pufli  forward.  The 
Volfcians  forming  two  fronts,  withftood,  on  one  fid^> 
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the  conful ;  and  the  legions,  on  the  other,  prcffed  on  b  00  jl 
Tcmpanius  and  the  horfemen,  who,  after  many  fruit-  .    -\^j 
lc{s  attempts  to  break  through  to  their  friends^  took  Y.r.  331. 
pofiellion  of  an  eminence,  and  there,  forming  a  circle,  B.c.+w- 
defended  themfelves,  not  without  taking  vengeance 
on  the  affailants.     Nor  was  the  fight  ended  when 
night  came  on.     The  conful  kept  the  enemy  em- 
ployed, never  relaxmg  his  efforts  as  long  as  any  light 
remained.     The  darknefs  at  length  feparated  them, 
leaving  the  viftory  undecided :  and  luch  a  panick 
leized  both  camps,  from  the  uncertainty  in  which 
they  were  with  refpcft  to  the  ilTue,  that  both  armies, 
as  if  they  had  been^vanquiftied,  retreated  into  th6 
ncafeft  mountains,  leaving  behind  their  wounded, 
and  a  great  part  of  their,  baggage.     The  emincqce^ 
however,  was  kept  beficgcd  until  after  midnights 


i^^'''         when,  intelligence  being  brought* thither  to,  the  be-. 
15  r*:-         fiegers,  that  their  camp  wai  defcrted>  diey,  fuppofing 
rf-         that  dieir  friends  had  been  defeated,  fled  aMb,  each 
t  f^'         wherever  hi^  fears  carried  him  in  the  dark,     Teim* 
panius,  ap^ehending  an  ambufh,  kept  his  men  quiet 
until  day-light  appeared ;  and  then,  going  out  him  • 
Id^^         fclfwith  afmallparty,  to  make  obfervations^  and 
ier--^  difcoveriqg  on  enquiry,  from  the  wounded  xntn  of 

the  enemy,  that  the  camp  of  the  Volfcians  was  aban- 
doned, he  called  down  his  men  from  the  eminence 
with  great  joy,  and  made  his  way  into  the  Roman 
camp  :  here,  finding  eveij  place  wafle  and  deferced, 
and  in  the  fame  difgraceful  ftatc  in  which  he  had 
feen  the  pofl  of  the  enemy,  before  the  difcovery  of 
their  miftake  Ihould  bring  back  the  Volfcians,  he 
:::  took  with  him  as  many  of  the  wounded  as  he  could  ^ 

and,  not  knowing  what  route  the  conful  had  taken, 
t'         proceeded  by  the  fhortcft  roads  to  the  city. 


XL.  News  had  already  arrived  there  of  the  lofs  of 
^,^f         the  battle,  and  of  the  camp  being  abandoned ;  and 
great  lamentations  had  been  made,  for  the  horfemen 
above  all,  the  public  grief  being  not  inferior  to  that 
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^  ^iv  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  private  conncftions.  The  conful  Fabius, 
■ .,  -^-  ^  the  city  being  alarmed  for  its  own  fafety,  held  troops 
Y,R.  33t.  polled  before  the  gates,  when  the  horfemcn,  being 
B.C. 410.  f^^j^  j^j  2  diftance,  occafioned, at  firft,  fomc  degree  of 
fright,  while  it  was  not  known  who  they  were :  but, 
this  being  prcfcntly  difcovered,  people's  fears  were 
converted  into  fuch  tranfports  of  joy,  that  every  part 
of  the  city  was  filled  with  fhouting;  every  one  con- 
gratulating each  other,  on  the  return  of  the  horfe- 
jnen,  fafe  and  viftorious :  then  were  feen,  pouring 
out  in  crowds  into  the  ftreets  fronfi  their  houfes, 
^ich  a  little  before  had  been  filled  with  lamenta- 
tion and  mourning,  for  their  friends  fuppofed  lod, 
their  mothers  and  wives ;  fo  diftra£ted  with  excefs  of 
joy,  as  to  forget  the  common  forms  of  decency, 
running  forth  to  meet  the  band,  each  rufhing  wildly 
to  her  own,  and  fcarce  retaining,  in  the  extravagance 
of  their  rejoicings,  their  faculties  either  of  mind  or 
body.  The  tribunes  of  the  commons,  who  had  com- 
tnenced  a  profecution  againft  Marcus  Pofhimius  and 
Titus  Quintius,  for  having  occafioned  the  lofs  of  the 
battle  at  Veil,  thought,  that  the  recent  difplcafure  of 
the  people  towards  the  conful  Sempronius,  afibrded 
'  a  fit  opportunity  for  reviving  the  anger  of  the  pub- 
lic againft  them:  having  therefore  convened  the 
people,  they  exclaimed  loudly,  that  the  common- 
wealth had  been  betrayed  by  its  commanders  at  Veii ; 
and  afterwards,  in  confcquence  of  their  efcaping  with 
impunity,  the  army  was  betrayed  by  the  conful  in 
the  country  of  the  Volfcians,  the  cavalry,  men  of 
diftinguifhed  bravery,  given  up  to  flaughtcr,  and  the 
camp  fhameftdly  defcrtcd.  Then  Caius  Junius,  one 
of  the  tribunes,  ordered  Tempanius  the  horfeman  to 
be  called,  and  in  their  prefencc  addreflcd  him  thus : 
"  Sextus  Tempanius,  1  demand  of  you,  whether  it 
*'  is  your  opinion  that  the  conful  Caiiis  Sempronius 
*^  either  engaged  the  enemy  at  a  proper  feafon,  or 
"  ftrengthcncd  his  line  with  a  refer ve,  ordifcharged' 
**  any  duty  of  a  good  conful :  and  whether  you  your- 
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'*  fclf,  when  the  Roman  legions  were  defeated,  did  ^  ^^  ^ 

^*  not,  of  your  own  judgment,  difmount  the  cavalry  ■_   ^-   ^ 

**  and  reftorc  the  fight  ?    Did  he  afterwards,  when  Y.R.33*- 

**  you  and  the  horfemcn  were  Ihut  out  from  our  ar-  ®'  C-**®* 

"  my,  either  come  himfclf  to  your  relief,  or  fend 

**  you  afliftance  ?  Then  again,  on  the  day  following, 

*'  did  you  find  fupport  any  where  ?    Did  you  and 

*'  your  cohort,  by  your  own  bravery,  make  your 

**  way  into  the  camp  ?    Did  ye  in  the  camp  find  any 

"  conful  or  any  army  ?   Or,  did  ye  find  the  camp 

'^  forfaken,  and  the  wounded  foldicrs  left  behind  ? 

**  Thefe  things,  it  becomes  your  bravery  and  ho- 

*^  nour,  which  have  proved  in  this  war  the  fccUrity 

"  of  die  commonwealth,  to  declare  this  day.     In 

^  fine,  where  is  Caius  Scmpronius  ?  where  are  our 

**  legions  ?    Have  you  been  defcrted,  or  have  you 

"  defcrted  the  conful  and  the   army?    In  (hort, 

^*  have  we  been  defeated,  or  have  we  gained  the 

«  viftory?" 

XLI.  In  anfwer  to  thefe  interrogatories,  Tem- 
panius  is  faid  to  have  Ipoken,  not  with  ftudied  elo- 
quence, but  with  the  manly  firmnefs  of  a  foldier, 
neither  vainly  difplaying  his  own  merit,  nor  fhewing 
plcafure  at  the  cenfurc  thrown  on  others :  *«  As  to  / 
"  the  degree  of  military  (kill  pofTeflcd  by  Caius 
'^  Sempronius  the  general,  it  was  not  his  duty,  ^  a 
<^  foldier,  to  judge ;  that  was  the  bufineis  of  the 
"  Roman  people,  when,  at  the  eledion,  they  choip 
'^  him  conful.  He  dcfired,  therefore,  that  they 
<<  would  not  require,  from  hin^,  a  detail  of  the  de- 
'^  figns  and  duties  becoming  the  office  of  ageneral, 
<<  or  of  a  conful;  matters  which,  even  from  perfons 
'^  of  the  moil  exalted  capacity  and  genius,  required 
^^  much  attentive  confideration :  but  what  he  faw, 
<*  that  he  could  relate.  He  had  fcen,,  before  his 
♦*  communication  with  the  army  was  cut  off,  the 
**  conful  fighting  in  the  front  of  the  line,  encourag- 
*'  ing  the  men,  and  adivcly  employed,  between  the 
©03  "  Roman 
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®  ^,^  ^  "  Roman  enfigns,  and  the  weapons  of  the  enemy. 
■  -^^.^  "  He  was  afterwards  carried  out  of  fight  of  his 
YiR.  3ja.  **  countrymen  :  however,  from  the  noife  and  (hout- 
b:  0.4^0.  €t  jngj  he  perceived  that  the  battle  was  prolonged 
*'  until  night ;  nor  did  he  believe,  that  it  was  in  their 
"  power,  on  account  of  the  great  numbers  of  the 
^*  enemy,  to  force  their  way  to  the  eminence  where 
**  he  had  taken  poft.  Where  the  army  was,  he  knew 
♦*  not.  He  fuppofed  that,  as  he,  in  a  dangerous 
"  crifis,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  ground  to  fccurc 
"  himfclf  and  his  men,  in  like  manner  the  conful, 
'^  confulting  the  fafety  of  his  army,  had  chofen  a 
^'  ftrongcr  fituation  for  his  camp.  Nor  did  he  be  - 
•*  licve,  that  the  affairs  of  the  Volfcians  were  in  a 
"  better  pofture  than  thofeof  the  Roman  people  :  for 
"  fortune  and  the  night  had  caufed  abundance  of 
«  miftakes,  both  on  one  fide  and  the  other*'*  He 
then  begged,  that  they  would  not  detain  him,  as  he 
was  much  diftrelTed  with  fatigue,  and  wounds ;  and 
he  was  difmiffed  with  the  highcft  expreflions  of  ap- 
piaufe,  no  lefs  for  his  modcfty,  than  his  bravery. 
Meanwhile  the  conful  had  come  as  far  as  the  Temple 
of  Reft,  on  the  road  leading  to  Lavici ,  whither 
waggons,  and  other  carriages,  were  fcnt  from  the* 
city,  and  took  up  the  men  Who  were  fpent  witli  the 
fatigue  of  the  action,  aini  the  march  by  night.  The 
conful  foon  after  entered  the  city,  and  was  not  more 
auixioufly  defirous  to  clear  himfclf  from  blame,  than 
he  was  to  bcftow  on  Teinpanius  the  praifc  which  he 
dcfervecj.  While  the  minds  of  the  citizens  were 
fpll  of  grief  for  the  ill  fuccefs  of  their  affairs,  and  of 
refentment^gainft  their  commanders,  the  firit  objcft 
thrown  in  the  way  of  their  ill  humour  was  Marcus 
Poflumius,  formerly  military  tribune,  with'confiilar 
\,^^  power,  at  Vcii,  who  was  bjought  to  trial,  and  con- 
demned in  a  fine  of  ten  thoufand  afcs  in  weight,  of 
brals  ♦.     Titus  Quintius,  his  colleague,  endeavoured 

•    -  ^  to 
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to  transfer  all  the  blame  of  tlwt  event  from  hirafelf  B.^^^  k; 
on  his  colleague,  who  was  already  condemned  ^  and,  \\--t 
as  he  had  conduced  bufmels  with  fuccefs,  both  in  Y.R.  53** 
the  country  of  the  Volfcians  when  conful,  under  the  P*9-***^i 
aufpices  of  the  diftator  PoftumiUs  Tubcrtusj  ancj 
alfo,  at  Fidcna;,  when  lieutenant-general  to  another 
didlator,  Mamcrcus^milius,  all  the  tribes  acquittc4 
him.     It  is  iaid^  that  his  caufe  was  much  indebted  t^ 
the  memory  of  his  father  Cincinnatus,  a  m4in  held  in 
high  veneration  i  and  likewifc  to  Quintius  Capitoli- 
nus,  who,  being  now  extrerpely  old,  bpgged  with 
humble  fupplications,  that  they  would  not  fuffer  hint 
who  had  fo  fbort  a  time  to  live,  to  carry  fuch  difmrf 
tidings  to  Cincinnatus. 

XLII.  The  commons  created  Sextus  Tcmpani-  ^-^^  33S. 
us,  Aulus  Sellius,  Lucius  Antiftius,  and  Sextiis  Pom-  '  '  *'*^* 
pilius,  in  their  abfence,  plebeian  tribunes ;  iJiefe  beir^ 
the  perfons  whom,  by  the  advice  of  Tempanius,  tl^ 
horfemen  had  appointed  to  command  them  as  cen* 
turions.  The  fcnate,  finding  that,  through  the  gcnc^ 
ral  averfion  to  Sempronius,  the  name  of  conful  was 
become  difpleafing,  ordered  military  tribunes,  with  \ 

confular  power,  to.be  chofen.  Accordingly  there 
were  clefted  Lucius  Manlius  Capitolinus,  Quintws 
Antonius  Merenda,  and  Lucius  Papirius  Mugillanus- 
No  fooner  had  the  year  begun,  than  Lucius  Hortcn- 
fius,  a  plebeian  tribune,  commenced  a  profecutipn  ♦ 
againft  Caius  Sempronius,  conful  of  the  preceding 

year. 

•  A  profccution,  before  the  people,  was  a  very  tedious  bufmcfs,  and 
Afforded  the  perfon  acculed  many  chances  of  elcaping,  even  though  he 
ihould  not  be  able  to  prove  his  innocence:  he  might  prevail  on  tl^e 
profecutor  to  relinquish  the  charge,  or  on  a  plebeian  tribune  tu  inter-* 
pofe,  or  on  the  augurs  to  report  ill  omens  on  the  day  of  the  aflembly 
for  the  decifion  ;  or,  at  the  worft,  he  might  go  into  voluntary  exile.  $ 
'  vertere  folum  exilii  gratia,"  Amagiltrate^  who  intended  to  iinpea(;h 
a  perfon  before  the  people,  mounted  the  roftrum,  and  gave  notice,  th^^ 
on  fuch  a  day,  he  intended  to  accufe  that  peribn  of  fuch  a  crime  ^  on 
which  the  party  he  accufed  was  obliged  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance, 
which  if  he  failed  tu  do,  he  was  thrown  inco  prifoo.  On  the  day  aj^* 
pointed,  the  people  being  afTembled,  by  centuries  if  the  crime  Charged 
D  D  4.  was 
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B  0  0  K  year.    His  four  colleagues,  in  the  fight  of  the   Ro* 
^  -,^A^  nian  people,  befbught  him  not  to  involve  in  vcxa- 
Y.R.  nj.  tion  an  unoffending  general,  in  whofe  cafe  nothing 
».  C.415.  i^y,.  fortune  could  be  blamed :   Hortcnfius  took  of- 
fence at  this,  thinking  it  meant  a  trial  of  his  pcrfc- 
ve ranee ;  and  that  the  accufed  depended  not  on  the 
intreaties  of  the  tribunes,  which  were  thrown  out 
only  for  the  fake  of  appearance,  but  on  their  protec- 
tion.    Turning  firft  therefore  to  him,  he  afkcd, 
*^  Where  were  the  haughty  airs  of  the  patrician  ? 
'    ^^  Where  was  the  fpirit  upheld  in  confidence  by  can- 
^^  fcious  innocence,  that  a  man  of  confular  dignity 
<^  took  (helter  under  the  fhadc  of  tribunes  ?"  Then 
to  his  colleagues ;  "  As  to  you,  what  is  your  inten- 
*^  tion,  in  cafe  I  perfift  in  the  profecution  ?    Do  yc 
*^.  mean  to  rob  the  people  of  their  jurifdiftion,  and 
'^  to  overturn  the  power  of  the  tribunes  ?*'    To  this 
they  replied  5  "  that  with  relpeft  both  to  Semproni- 
**  us,  and  to  all  others,  the  Rdman  people  pofTefled 
.    *^  fupremc  authority  j  neither  was  it  in  their  power, 
^*  nor  in  their  wifhes,  to  obftruft  the  jurifdidlion  of 
^*  the  people  j  but  if  their  prayers  in  behalf  of  their 
^^  general,  who  was  to  them  as  a  parent,  fhould  have 
^^  no  effcft,  they  were  determined  to  change  their 
^«  apparel  along  with  him."    Hortenfius  then  de- 
clared, *^  the  commons  of  Rome  ihall  not  fee  their 
f^  tribunes  in  the  garb  of  culprits :  I  have  nothing 
<^  farther  to  fay  to  Sempronius,  fince,  by  his  conduft 

W9S  capital,  by  tribee  if  fineable,  the  perfon  accufed  was  fumnaoned  by 
the  crier,  and  if  he  did  not  appear,  was  p'lniHied  ajt  ilie  pleafure  of  the 
profectitor.  If  he  appeared,  the  accufer  mounted  the  roftrum,  and  be- 
gan hit  charge,  which  he  carriect  on  tnrough  that  and  two  other  days, 
illlowin|ran  interval  of  one  day  between  each.  On  the  third  day  he 
made  a  recapi  cub  tion  of  the  charge,  and  mentioned  the  punifhment 
/pecified  in  the  iaw  for  fuch  an  offence.  This  was  exprcfled  in  writing* 
^nd  exhibited  to  public  view  during  three  market-days.  This  pro* 
ceedingr  was  termed  •  rogatio*  in  refpe6l  of  the  people,  a'hd^  irrogatiq* 
{n^fpe£t  of  the  accufed.  On  the  day  after  the  third  market-day,  the 
IKCufer  finiihed  the  bufmefs  of  the  profecution,  and  concluded  with 

f giving  notice  of  the  day  on  which  the  affembly  fhould  meet  to  pafs 
udgmenc.     The  accufed  was  then  at  liberty  to  make  hit  defcncci  ei* 
Uitr  bj  hinnfelf^  or  by  adrocate^   ' 

"  in 
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*'  in  command,  he  has.  rendered  himfelf  Co  dear  to  B  0  0  K 
his  foldiers."     Nor  was  the  dutiful  attachment  of  .    ^  * 


cc 


the  four  tribunes  more  pleafing  to  the  patricians  and  y.r.  33$. 
to  the  commons,  than  was  the  temper  of  Hortenfius,  B.c.4i9, 
complying  fo  *readily  with  intrcaties  founded  on 
juftice.     Fortune  no  longer  indulged  the  .^quans^ 
•who  had  embraced  the  doubtful  fucccfi  of  the  Vol- 
icians  as  their  own. 

XLIII.  In  the  year  following,  which  had  for  con*  Y.R.  334* 
liils  Numerius  Fabius  Vibulanus  and  Titus  Quintiua  ^•^*  ♦^^^ 
Capitolinus,  fon  of  Capitolinus,  nothing  memorable 
^was  performed  againft  them  under  the  conduft  of 
Fabius,  to  whom  that  province  fell  by  lot.  The 
-^quans,  on  their  juft  fhewing  their  fpiritlefs  army, 
were  driven  off  the  field  in  a  ihameful  flight,  with- 
out affording  the  conful  much  honour,  for  which  rea- 
fbn  he  was  reftifed  a  triumph ;  however,  as  he  had 
effaced  the  ignominy  of  the  misfortune  under  Scm- 
pronius,  he  was  permitted  to  enter  die  city  in  ova- 
tion. As  the  war  was  brought  to  a  conclufion,  with 
Icfs  difficulty  than  had  been  apprehended,  fo  the  city, 
from  a  ftate  of  tranquillity,  was  unexpeftedly  in- 
volved in  a  fcene  of  turbulent  diflcnfions  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians.  This  was  the  effeft  of 
a  plan  for  doubling  the  number  of  quasftors :  for  the 
canfuls  having  propofed,  that,  in  addition  to  the  two 
city-quaeftors,  two  others  fhould  always  attend  the 
confuls,  to  difcharge  the  bufmefs  relative  to  the  ar- 
my, and  the  meafure  having  been  moft  warmly  ap- 
proved by  the  patricians,  the  tribunes  contended^  in 
oppofition  to  the  confuls,  that  half  the  number  of 
quaeftors  fhould  be  taken  from  among  the  commons, 
for  hitherto  patricians  only  had  been  elefted :  againft 
which  fchcme  both  confuls  and  patricians  ftruggled 
at  firft  with  their  utmoft  power;  and,  having  after- 
wards offered  a  conceffion,  that  according  to  the 
pra6Hce  in  the  eleftion  of  tribunes  with  confular 
power,  the  people  Ihould  have  equal  freedom  of 

fuffragc 
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*  %®  ^  fufFrigc  with  refpcft  to  quacftors,  and  finding  rfiat 
!_  -c,-ii_'  this  had  no  efFcdt,  they  entirely  j^d  afidc  the  4cfign 
V.ji.  134..  of  augmenting  the  number  o(qux&ots.     No  fooncr 
♦.p,^ia.  jyas  it  dropped  by  them,  than  if  was  takcji  up  by  the 
tribunes,  and  fcveral  other  fcditiods  fcheoies  were 
^ntinually  Starting  up,  and  ampng  the  reft,  one  for 
an  agrarian  law.     While  the  fen^ite  was  dcfirous,  on 
account  of  thefe  commotions,  thgf  c^^fuls  (houkibe 
elc&cd  rather  than  tribunes,  and  no  decree  of  the 
fcnate  could  be  paffed,  on  account  of  the  protefts  of 
die  tribunes,  the  governmeat  c^me  from  confuls  to 
an  interregnum:  nor  was  evci)  th^t  accomplilhed 
without  a  violent  ftn^gle,  fhc  tribunes  obftruding 
the  meeting  of  the  p^triciaR^..     After  tJie  greater 
part  of  the  enfuing  year  had  been  wafted  in  conten- 
tions between  the  new  tribunes,  and  the  feveral  inter- 
reges,  the  tribunes  fometimes  hindering  the  patricians 
£f6m  aflembling  to  declare  ^n  interrex  -,  at  others, 
fsroteftiogagainft  the  interrex  pairing  a  decree  of  the 
fenate  for  the  election  of  confgl^  i  at  la(]t,  Lucius  Pa- 
.pirius  Mugillanus,  being  declared  interrex^  feverely 
reproved  both  the  fenate  and  the  plebeian  tribunes, 
affirming,  that   ^'  the  commonwealth,  after  being 
<<  fbrfaken  and  abandoned  ^y  men,  and  prefervejd 
^^  by  the  care  and  providei)ce  of  the  god^^  f^bfifte4 
**  merely  by  means  of  the  Vjcif  ntian  truce,  and  the 
^'  dilatorinds  of  the  ^quans  :  from  whij:h  q{i^rf;ef» 
^f  fkould  an  alarm  of  danger  be  heard,  did  they  thifli^ 
'*  it  right,  that  the  commonwcjilth,  dcftjtute  of  a  par 
*^  trician  magiftrate,(hould  be  cxpofed  to  a  furprizc? 
^f  That  it  neither  fhould  have  4n  army,  nor  a  gcne- 
f^  ral  to  enlift  one  ?    Did  tjjey  think  an  intcftine  war 
^*  the  proper  means  to  repel  .4  forfsign  o;ae  ?  Should 
*<  both  take  place  at  the  (ame  ti^me,  the  power  of 
^?  the  gods  would  fcarce  be  abl^  i;o  preferve  the  Ro- 
'*  man  ftate  from  ruin.     It  >yerc  inuch  fot^r  tJwt 
«<  both  paitics  fliould  remij:  fomewhat  of  their  ftrift 
*'  rights ;  and,  by  a  mutual  corapromifc  of  their 
♦*  pretenfions,  unite  the  wholp  in  concord,  the  fcnate 

"  permitting 
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*^  permitting  military  tribunes  to  be  appointed  in-  *  ^^  ^ 
*'  ftcad  of  confuls,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  com*  «^_^^^,_f 
**  mons  ceafing  to  protcft  againft  the  four  qu^ftors  Y.R.  33*- 
**  being  chofcn  out  of  the  patricians  apd  pkbeians^in*  ^'^'  **^* 
*'   difcriminately,  by  the  free  fufFrag^^  of  the  people." 

XLIV.  The  eleftion  of  tribunes  was  firfl:  held,  y.r.  355. 
and  there  ^ere  clcfted  tribiinc3,  with  copfular  ppwer^  B-C,4«7- 
Lucius  Qiiintius  CincinnaitU3  a  third  time,    Lu-,     | 
cius  Furius  McduUinus   a  fecond  time,    Marcus    / 
Manlius  and  Aulus  Sempronius  Atratinus,  all  patri«>    ' 
cians.     The  laft-namcd  tribune  prefided  at  die  elec- 
tion of  quasftorsi  when  there  appeared  amoqg  feveral 
other  plebeian  candidates,  a  fon  of  Antiftius,  a  ple- 
beian tribune,  and  a  brother  of  Sextys  Pompilius, 
another  of  the  plebeian  tribunes :  but  neither  their 
power  nor  intereft  were  able  to  prevent  the  peoplo 
from  choofing  rather  to  raife  thofe  to  the  rank  of 
nobility,  whofe  fethers  and  grandfathers  they  had 
{ten  in  the  confullhip.     This  enraged  all  tbc  tri- 
bunes to  madnefs,  efpecially  PompUius  and  Anpftius^ 
who  were  inccnfed  at  the  diiappointment  of  their  re- 
lations.   «f  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  this/'  they 
iaid>  «  that  neither  their  fervices,  nor  the  injurious 
"   behaviour  of  the  patricians,  nor  even  the  ple^fura 
^  of  exercifing  a  newly  acquired  right,  though  a 
f<  power  was  now  granted  which  had  hi(hertp  been 
'^  relUfcd,  had  been  fufEcieni:  tq  procure,  for  any  ona 
*f  plebeian,  the  office  of  military  tribune,  or  even 
«  that  of  quaeftor  ?    The  prayers  of  a  father  in  be- 
*<  half  of  his  fbn,  thpfe  oTone  brcKher  in  behalf  of 
"  another,  thofe  of  perfons  inverted  with  the  tri- 
*^  bunefliip  of  the  commons,  that  facred  and  invio-p 
^'  lable  power  created  for  the  proteftion  of  liberty,      \ 
«  had  all  proved  inefFeftuaL    There  muft  certainly      \ 
»  *'  have  been  fomc  fraudulent  praftices  in  the  cafe, 
''  and  Aulus  Sempronius  muft  have  ufed.  more  ard* 
"  fice  in  the  cledVion  than  was  confiftcnt  with  ho-, 
"  nourj"  and  they  complained  loudly,  that  their 

relations 
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BOOK  relations  had  been  difappoinijed  of  the  office  by  his 
.    -J-    «  unfair  conduft.     But  as  an  attack  could  not  be  made 
Y.R.  3^5.  on  him,  becaufe  he  was  fecured,  both  by  innocence, 
B.C.  4»7-  and  by  the  office  which  he  held  at  the  time,  they 
turned  their  refcntment  againft  Caius  Sempronius, 
uncle  to  Atratinus ;  and,  aided  by  Camuleius,  one  of 
their  colleagues,  entered  a  profecution  againft  him 
on  account  of  the  difgrace  fuftained  in  the  Volfcian 
war.     By  the  fame  tribunes  mention  was  frequently 
introduced,  in  the  fenatc,  of  the  diftribution  of  lands, 
which  fchcme  Caius  Sempronius  had  always  moft 
vigoronfly  oppofed  :  for  they  forefaw,  as  it  fell  out, 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  ihould  he  forfake  that  caufc, 
he  would*  be  lefs  warmly  defended  by  the  patricians  ,- 
and,  on  the  other,  if  he  fhould  perfevere,  at  the  time 
when  his  trial  was  approaching,  he  would  give  of- 
fence to  the  commons,     H^  chofe  to  face  the  tor- 
rent of'  popular  difpleaflire,  and  rather  to  injure  his 
own  caufc,  than  to  be  wanting  to  that  of  the  public ; 
and  therefore,  (landing  firm  in  the  fame  opinion,  he 
declared,   that  "  no  fuch  largefs  fliould  be  made, 
"  which  would  only  tend  to  aggrandize   the  three 
"  tribunes ;.  affirming,  that  the  obje6t  of  their  pur- 
"  fuits  was  not  to  procure  /lands  for  the  commons, 
<*  but  ill-will  againft  him.     That,  for  his  own  part, 
"  he  would  undergo  the  ftorm  with  determined  re- 
«  folution ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  fenate,  it  was 
«  their  duty,  not  to  fet  fo  high  a  value  on  him,  or  on 
«  any  other  cirizen,  as  through  tendernefs  to  an  in- 
«^  dividual,  to  give  room  for  an  injury  to  the  pub- 
"  lie."     When  the  day  arrived,  he  pleaded  his  own 
caufe,  with  the  fame  degree  of  intrepidity  j  and,  nor- 
withftanding  the  patricians  tried  every  expedient  to 
^  foften  the  commons,  he  was  condemned  in  a  fine  of 
^  fifteen  thoufand  ^fes  *.     The  fame  year  Poftumia, 

a  veftal  virgin,  was  brought  to  trial  for  breach  o( 
chaftity.     She  was  free  from  the  guilt,  but  took  too 

little 
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little  pains  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  it,  which  was  ^'^^  ^ 
grounded  on  a  fufpicion  caufcd  by  her  too  great  gai-  ,    -J-^ 
cty  of  drefs,  and  her  temper  lefs  referved  than  be-  y.R.  335, 
came  a  virgin.     The  trial  having  been  adjourned  to  ^-^^  **7. 
a  farther  hearing,  and  fhc  being  afterwards  acquitted, 
the  chief  pontiff,  by  the  direftion  of  the  college,  or- 
dered her  to  refrain  from  indifcreet  mirth;  and,  in 
her  drefs,  to  attend  more  to  the  fanftity  of  her  cha- 
rafter,  than  to  the  falhion.     In  this  year  Cumae,  a 
city  then  poffeffed  by  Greeks,  was  taken  by  the 
Campanians. 

XLV.  The  cnfuing  year  had  for  military  tribunes  ^'^'  33«. 
with  confular  power,  Agrippa  Mencnius  Lanatus,  *  ^'  ♦*^' 
Publius  Lucretius  Tricipitinus,  Spurius  Nautius,  and 
Caius  Servilius ;  a  year,  which,  through  the  good  for- 
tune of  the  Roman  people,  was  rendered  remarkable, 
rather  by  great  dangers,  than  by  lofles.  The  flaves 
formed  a  confpiracy  to  fct  fire  to  the  city  in  different 
quarters;  and,  while  the  people  Ihould  be  every 
where  intent  on  faving  the  houfes,  to  take  arms,  and 
feize  on  the  citadel  and  the  CapitoL  Jupiter  fruftrat- 
cd  their  horrid  defigns,  and  two  of  their  number 
having  made  a  difcovery,  the.  guilty  were  £bized  and 
fuffcred  punifhmcnt.  The  difcovcrers  were  reward- 
ed with  their  freedom,  and  ten  thoufand  afcs*  in 
weight  of  brafs,  paid  out  of  the  treafury,  a  fum,  which  . 
at  that  time  was  reckoned  wealth.  Soon  after,  in- 
telligence was  received  at  Rome,  from  good  authori- 
ty, that  the  iEquans  were  preparing  to  renew  hofti- 
licies,  and  that  this  old  enemy  was  joined  in  the  defign 
by  a  new  one,  the  Lavicanians.  Fighting  with  the 
iEquans  was  ndw  become  to  the  ftate  almoft  an  anni- 
verfary  cuftom.  To  Lavici  ambafladors  were  fent, 
who  having  returned  with  an  evafive  anfwer,  from 
which  it  was  evident  that,  thcPugh  immediate  war 
Vas  not  intended,  yet  peace  would  not  be  of  long 

•  3»1.   5$,   10  d. 
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BOOR  cdAtintiaMe>  orders  were  given  to  the  Tufculans  to 
,  J:^:  ^  watch  attentively,  left  any  new  commotion  ihould 
Y.R.  ^7.  arifc  nt  Lavici.  The  military  tribunes,  with  con- 
B.t.4i5*  fiilar  power,  of  the  next  year,  Lucius  Sergius  Fi- 
denasj  Marcus  Papirius  Mugilianus,  Gaius  Servilius 
fon  of  Prifdus,  who,  in  his  didVatorlhip,  had  taken 
Ftdenae^  were,  foon  after  the  commencement  of 
their  office,  attended  by  an  embafly  from  Tufculum, 
the  purport  of  which  was,  that  the  Lavicanians  had 
tdken  arms,  and  after  havii^g,  in  conjunftion  with 
the  -Slquans,  ravaged  the  territory  of  Tufculumj 
had  pitched  their  camp  at  Algidum.  War  was  then 
proclaimed  againft  tlic  Lavicanians.  The  fcnatc 
having  decreed  that  two  of  the  tribunes  (hould  go 
out  to  command  the  army,  and  that  the  other  (hould 
manage  afEurs  at  Rome,  there  fprung  up  on  a  fud- 
den  a  warm  difpute  among  the  tribunes,  each  repre- 
ienting  himielf  as  the  fitteft  perfon  to  command  in 
the  war,  and  fcorning  the  bufinels  of  the  city,  as  dif- 
sigreeable  and  inglorious.  The  fenatc,  beholding 
with  furprizc  this  indecent  contention  between  the 
colleagues,  Quintus  Servilius  iaid,  "  Since  ye  pay 
**  no  deference  either  to  this  auguft  body,  or  to  the 
^  commonwealth,  parental  authority  Ihall  put  an 
^  end  to  your  unfeemly  altercation.  My  fon,  with- 
'^  out  putting  it  to  the  lots,  ihall  hold  the  command 
"  in  the  city.  I  wilh  thofe,  who  are  fo  ambitious 
"  of  being  employed  in  the  war,  may  aft  with 
"  greater  prudence  and  harmony  in  their  conduft 
"  of  it,  than  they  ihew  in  their  prefent  compcti- 
^  tion.'* 

XLVI.  It  was  refolved,  that  the  levy  (hould  not 
be  made  out  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  indif- 
criminately :  ten  tribes  were  drawn  by  lot,  and  out 
of  thefe  the  tribunes  cnlifted  the  younger  men,  and 
led  them  to  the  field.  The  contentions  which  began 
between  them  in  the  city,  were,  through  the  fame 
eager  ambition  for  command,  inflamed  to  a  much 

greater 
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greater  height  id  the  camp.    On  no  ofte  point  did  book 
their  ftntirtients  agree,  each  contended  ftrenuoulljr      j^r  ^ 
for  his  own  opinion;  endeavoured  to  have  his  own  y.R.  337, 
plans  and  his  own  commands  only  put  ih  execution ;  B.c),  41$. 
fhewcd  a  contempt  of  the  other  j  and  met  with  the  likt 
contempt  in  return  :  until  at  length,  on  the  remon- 
ftrances  of  the  lieutenant-generals,  they  came  to  ai 
compromife,    that  they  fhould  enjoy  the  fuprettie 
command  alternately,  each  for  a  day.     When  thefe 
proceedings  were  reported  at  Rome,  QuintUs  Scrvl- 
lius,  whofe  wifdom  Was  matured  by  age  and  expe-  , 

rience,  is  faid  lo  have  prayed  to  the  irtiitiortal  gddS, 
that  the  difcord  of  the  tHbunes  might  not  ptove  rtiore 
detrimental  to  the  commonwealth  than  it  had  dohe  at 
Veii ;  and  to  have  ui'ged  his  fbn  earneftly  to  enlift  Ibl- 
diers  and  prepare  arms,  as  if  he  forefaw,  with  eel-tain-  ' 
ty,  {omt  impending  misfortune.  Nor  was  he  a  falfe 
prophet :  for  under  the  conduct  b(  Lucius  Sefgiu^, 
whofe  day  of  comrtiand  it  was,  the  tfoops  wer6  fud- 
denly  attacked  by  the  7£quans,  in  difadvantageous 
ground,  adjoining  the  enemy's  canlpi  into  Which 
they  had  be^n  decoyed  by  vain  hopes  of  maftreririg 
the  camp ;  the  enemy,  councerfeiring  fear,  having 
retreated  to  their  rartrpart.     They  were  driven,  \ti  , 

great  diforder,  dov/n  a  declivity  in  the  rear,  and, 
while  they  tumbled  one  on  another  rather  than  fled, 
vaft  numbers  were  overpowered  and  flain.  *  With  ' 
difficulty  they  defended  the  camp  for  that  day,  and 
on  the  following,  the  enemy  having  inverted  it  on 
ftveral  fides,  they  abandoned  it  in  lliameful  flight,  • 
through  the  oppofite  gate.  The  generals,  lieute- 
fiant-generals,  and  fuch  part  of  the  body  of  the  army 
as  followed  the  colours,  took  the  route  to  Tufculum: 
the  reft,  difperfing  up  and  down,  made  their  Way  to 
Rome,  by  many  different  roads^  bringing  exagge- 
rated Accounts  of  the  difafter  which  had  happened. 
This  unfortunate  afFair  caufed  the  lefs  confternation, 
bccaufe  it  wJiS  not  Unexpeftcd,  and  becaufe  there 
Was  d  reinforcement  of  troops  already  prepared  by 

the 
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B  o  o  K  the  mffitary  tribune,  to  which,  in  this  diforder  of 
>  _  _'  _f  their  affairs,  they  could  look  for  fecurity.      By  his 
Y.R.  357.  orders  alfo,  after  the  confufion  in  the  city  had  been 
B.C.4I5.  quieted,  by  means  of  the  inferior  magiftraccs>  fcoucs 
were    inftandy    difpatched    for    intelligence,    who 
brought  accounts,  that  the  generals  and  the  army 
were  at  Tufculum,  and  that  the  enemy  had  not  re- 
moved their  camp.     But  what  chiefly  contributed  to 
raife  people's  fpirits  was,  that  in.  purfuance  of  a  de- 
cree of  the  fenate,  Quintus  Servilius  Prifcus  was 
nominated  diftator,  a  man  whofe  extenfivc  judg- 
ment in  affairs  of  the  public,  the  ftate  had  expe- 
rienced, as  well  on  many  former  occafions  as  in  the 
iffue  of  that  campaigns  he  alone  having,  before  the 
misfortune  happened,    exprefled  apprchcnfions  of 
danger  from  the  difputes  of  the  tribunes.     He  ap- 
pointed for  his  mafter  of  the  horfe  the  tribune  by 
whoiii  he  had  been  nominated  di6tator>  his  own  fon> 
according  to  fome  accounts  -,  but  other  writers  men- 
tion Servilius  Ahala  as  njafter  of  die  horfe  that  year. 
Then,  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  new-raifed 
troops,  and  fending  orders  to  thofe  at  Tufculum  to 
join  him,  he  marched  ag^nft  the  enemy,  and  chofc 
ground  for  his  camp  within  two  miles  of  theirs. 

XLVII.  The  negligence  and  the  vanity  inspired 
by  fucccfs,  which  were  formerly  manifefted  in  the 
Roman  commanders,  had  now  transferred  them- 
felves  to  the  ^quans.  Accordingly,  in  the  firft  en- 
gagement, which  inunediately  enfucd,  the  didkator, 
after  difordering  the  enemy's  van  by  a  charge  of  the 
cavalry,  having  ordered  the  battalions  of  the  legions 
to  advance  widi  fpccd,  and  having  (lain  one  of  his 
ftandard-bcarers,  who  (hewed  fome  backwardncls, 
fuch  ardour  for  the  fight  was  difplayed  by  his  men, 
that  the  ^quans  could  not  fupport  the  (hock  of  their 
onfet.  Vanqui(hed  in  the  field,  they  fled  precipitately 
to  their  camp,  the  taking  of  which  coft  even  k6 
time  and  trouble  than  the  batde  had  done.  After  the 

ramp 
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camp  had  been  taken  and  plundered,  the  diftator  ^  ^  c>  K 
giving  up  the  fpoil  to  the  foldiers,  the  horfemcn,  who  >  .^^^'.^ 
had  purfued  the  enemy  in  their  flight  from  the  camp,  Y.R.  j^y, 
returned  with  intelligence,  that  after  their  defeat  all  ^•^'  ♦'i- 
the  Lavicanians,  and  a  great  part  of  the  ^quans, 
had  retreated  to  Lavici  -,  on  which  the  army  was 
next  day  condijfted  thither,  and  the  town  being  in- 
vcftcd  on  every  fide,  was  taken  by  ftorm  and  plun- 
dered.  The  diftator,  having  led  home  his  vidlorious 
army  to  Rome,  refigned  his  office,  on  the  eighth 
day  after  his  appointment  i  and  the  fenate,  leizing 
the  opportunity,  before  the  tribunes  of  the  commons 
fhould  raiie  feditions  about  lands,  by  introducing  a 
propofal  for  a  diftribution  of  the  territory  of  Lavici, 
voted,  in  full  aflembly,  that  a  colony  fliould  be  con- 
duced to  Lavici.     One  thoufand  five  hundred  co- 
lonics, lent  from  the  city,  received  each  two  acres. 
During  two  years  after  the  taking  of  Lavici,  in  the  Y.R.  331. 
firft  of  which  Agrippa  Menenius  Lanatus,  Lucius  ^*  ^'  ♦'♦• 
Scrvilius  Struftus,  Publius  Lucretius  Tricipitinus, 
all  thefe  a  fecond  time,  and  Spurius  Rutilus  Craflus 
were  military  tribunes  with  confular  power  -,  and  in 
the   following,  Aulus  Sempronius  Atratinus  a  third  Y.R.  339. 
time,  and  Marcus  Papirius  Mugillanus  and  Spurius  ^-C.^u. 
Nautius  Rutilus  both  a  fecond  time.     There  was 
tranquillity  with  refpedt  to  affairs  abroad,  but  at  home 
diffenfions  occafioned  by  agrarian  laws. 

XLVIIL  The  incendiaries  of  the  populace  were 
the  Spurii,  tribunes  of  the  commons,  Maecilius  a 
fourth  time,  and  Mxtilius  a  third,  both  eleded  in 
their  abfence.  A  very  violent  conteft  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  was  now  expeded  on  the 
fubje£t  of  the  agrarian  laws ;  for  thefe  tribunes  had 
publicly  propofed  a  law,  that  the  lands,  taken  from 
their  enemies,  (hould  be  diftributed  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  every  man  might  have  a  (hare  :  had  this 
propofal  paflcd  into  a  law,  the  property  of  a  great 
part  of  the  nobles  would  have  been  confifcated ;  for 
^  VOL.  I.  IE-'  fcarccly 
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fcarccly  waj  there  any  of  the  public  territory,  not 
even  the  ground  on  which  the  city  iifclf  was  built, 
y.R.  539.  but  what  had  been  acquired  by  arms ;  all  of  which 
confcqucnriy  muft  have  been  comprehended  in  this 
law  5  nor  could  the  military^  tribunes,  either  in  the 
fenate,  or  in  the  private  meetings  of  the  nobles,  dc- 
vifc,  in  this  exigency,  any  promifing  j^n  of  con- 
duft:  when  Appius  CUudius,  grandfoa  of  him 
who  had  been  decemvir  for  coniprling  the  laws,  be- 
ing the  youngeft  fenator  in  the  aflembly,  is  (aid  to 
have  told  them,  that  "  he  had  brought  from  home, 
^*  for  their  uft,  an  old  fcheme,  which  bad  been  firft 
'^  devifed  by  his  family : — that  Iris  great  grandfather 
•*  Appius  Claudius  had  Ihcwn  the  patricians  one  me- 
*•  thod  of  baffling  the  power  of  die  tribunes^  by  the 
^'  prptefts  of  their  colleagues : — that  new  men  wcr^ 
'*  eafily  drawn  off  from  their  deficns  by  the  influence 
^  of  people  of  confequcnce,  if  they  were  addrefTc^ 
♦'  in  language  fuited  to  the  times  rather  than  to  the 
"  dignity  of  the  fpeakers.  Their  iemiments  were 
«  ever  diftated  by  their  circumftances.  When  they 
'f  fhould  fee  that  their  colleagues  who  firft  fct  the 
•*  bufincfs  on  foot  had  got  the  ftart  of  themj  and 
"  monopolized  the  whole  credit  of  it  with  the  com- 
<^  mons,  and  that  there  was  no  room-  left  for  riiem 
"  to  come  i«  for  any  (hare,  they  would,  without 
«  reluftance,  lean  for  fupport  to  the  caufc  of  the 
«  frnate,  by  means  of  which  they  might  conciliate 
*'  the  favour,  not  only  of  the  principal  patricians, 
*f  but  of  the  whole  body."  Every  oqc  cxpreffing 
their  approbation,,  and  particularly  Quintus  Servilius 
Prifcus,  highly  commendtjig  the  youth  for  not  hav- 
ing degenerated  from  the  Claudian  race,,  a  general, 
charge  was  given,  that  they  fhould  gain  over  fuch 
of  the  college  of  tribunes^  as  any  of  thenv  could,  to 
enter  protetts.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  fcnatc> 
the  principal  patricians  made  their  applications  to 
the  tribunes,  and  by  perfuafions,.  admonitions,  and, 
promifes  that  it  would  be  acknowledged  as  a  &your 
I  by 


by  eath  of  them  in  particular,  and  alfo  by  the  ^holc  *  ^^  ^ 
lenatc^  they  prcrailed  on  fix  to  promifc  their  pro*  .    -,-^ 
t^fts.    -Accordingly,  on  the  day  following,  when  the  Y.K.  m9« 
Icnatc  was  confulccd,  as  had  been  preconcerted,  con-  ^'^*  ♦**♦ 
cerning  the  fcdition  which  Msecilius  and  Mattilius 
were  exciting,  by  the  prdpofal  of  a  largefs  of  moft 
pernicious  tendency,  the  fpecches  of  the  principal 
patricians  ran  all  in  the  fame  ftrain,  each  dedaring 
that,  for  his  part,  "  he  could  neither  dcvifc  any.fa- 
^^  tisfadory  mode  of  proceeding,  nor  could  he  fee  a 
'*  remedy  any  where,  unlefs  it  were  found  in  the 
*«  protcdkion  of  the  tribunes.     To  that  office  the 
*^  commonwealth^  embarraffed  with  difficulties^  in 
'*  like  manner  as  a  private  perfon  in  diftreis,  had 
'*  now  recourfe  for  aid :  and  chat  it  would  be  hi^y 
««  honourable  to  themfelves,  and  to  their  office,  if 
**  they  fhewed  that  the  tribuncfliip  pofi^flfed  not 
*'  greater  power  to  harafs  the  fenate,   and  excite 
*'  difcord  between  the  orders  in  the  ftatc,  than  to 
*^  oppofe  ill-defigning  colleagues/*    The  voices  oi* 
the  whole  fenate  were  then  heard  together,  appeals 
to  the  tribunes  coming  from  every  corner  of  the 
houic  ;  and,  in  fome  time,  fiience  being  made,  thofe 
who  had  been  prepared  through  the  influence  of  the 
principal  nobility  gave  notice,  *^  that  the  propofidof  a 
*'  law,  *pid)liihcd  by  their  colleagues,  which,  in  the      '    * 
'«  judgment  of  the  fenate,  tended  to  the  difliblution  of 
««  the  commonwealth,  they  would  oppofe  with  their 
**  protcfts/'    The  thanks  of  the  fenate  were  given  to 
the  proteftors  :  but  tlie  authors  of  the  propofal,  hav- 
ing called  an  aifembly  of  the  people,  abufed  their 
colleagues  as  traitors  to  the  incereftsofthe  commons^, 
and  Oaves  to  the  confulars ;  and,  after  uttering  other 
bitter  invcftives  againft  them,  dropped  the  profecu- 
tion  of  their  fcheme. 

XLIX.  The  two  perpetual  enemies  of  the  Ro-  y,r.  340. 
mans  would  have  given  them  employment  during  ^•^•♦«»« 
ihc  following  year,  in  which  Publiua  Cornelius  Co^ 
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*^v^  '^fus,  Caius  Valerius  Potitus,  Quintus  Quintius  Cin-* 
^r-^^ '  ^  cinnatus,  and  Numcrius  Fabius  Vibulanus  were  mi- 
Y.R.  340.  litary  tribunes  with  confular  power,  had  not  the  re- 
B.C.  4i».  ligious  fcruplcs  of  their  leaders  deferred  the  military 
operations  of  the  Veientians,  in  confequence  of  their 
lands  having  fuffcred  feverely,  principally  in  the  dc- 
ftruftion  of  their  country-lcats,  by  an  inundation  of 
the  Tiber.  At  the  fame  time,  the  ^quans,  by  the 
lofe  which  they  had  fuftained  three  years  before, 
were  deterred  from  affording  aid  to  the  Volani,  one 
of  the  ftates  of  their  kindreds  Thefe  had  made  in- 
roads on  t'he  contiguous  diftrid  of  Lavici,  and  com- 
mitted hoftifities  on  the  new  colony :  in  which  un- 
juft  proceeding  they  had  hoped  to  have  been  fiip- 
ported  by  the  concurrence  of  all  the  ^quans ;  but, 
being  fbriaken  by  their  confedei'ates,  without  per- 
forming any  aftion  worth  mentioning,  they  were 
ftripped,  in  one  flight  battle  and  a  (lege,  both  of 
their  lands  and  their  city.  An  attempt  made  by 
Lucius  Sextius,  plebeian  tribune,  to  get  a  law  pafled 
that  a  colony  fhould  be  fent  to  Vols,  in  like  man- 
ner as  to  Lavici,  was  cruQied  by  the  protelbs  of  his 
colleagues^  who  declared  openly  that  they  would 
not  fuffer  any  order  of  the  commons  to  be  pafled, 
.  unlefs  it  were  approved  by  the  fenate*  Next  year 
the  JEquans,  having  recovered  Vote,  and  lent  a 
colony  thither,  ftrengthcned  the  town  with  addi- 
tional fonifications,  the  military  tribunes  with  con- 
fularpower,  at  Rome,  being  Cneius  Cornelius  Cof* 
fus,  Lucius  Valerius  Potitus,  Quintus  Fabius  Vi- 
bulanus a  fecond  time,  and  Marcus  Poftumius 
Kegillenfis.  The  conduft  of  the  war  with  the 
^quans  was  intrufl:ed  to  the  laflr-mendoned,  a  man 
of  a  depraved  mind  j  which,  however,  did  not  ap- 
pear fo  much  in  his  management  of  the  war,  as  in 
his  beha^viour  after  gaining  fuccefs.  For  having, 
with  great  aftivity,  levied  an  army  and  marched  to 
Volse,  after  breaking  the  fpirits  of  the  .£quans  in 
flight  engagementSj  he  at  length  forced  his  way  into 
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the  town :  then  he  began  a  contention  with  his  court-  *  ^^  ^ 
tiymcn,  inftcad  of  the  ^quans,  and  having  pro-  4  — ^-_f 
claimed;  during  the  afTault^  that  the  plunder  ihould  Y.R.  ^t. 
be  given  to  the  foldiers,  when  he  got  poflfeffion  of  ®- ^- ♦"• 
the  town>  he  broke  his  word.  This^  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  was  the  caufe  of  the  anger  of  the  army 
againft  him»  rather  than  their  finding  lefs  booty  than 
the  tribune  had  reprefented,  in  a  hew  colony,  and  a 
town  which  had  been  facked  a  fhort  time  before. 
Their  anger  was  farther  inflamed  on  his  return  to 
the  city,  whither  he  had  been  fummoned  by  his  coh- 
leagues,  on  account  of  feditions  raifcd  by  the  ple- 
beian tribunes,  by  an  expreffion  which  he  was  heard 
to  utter  in  an  aflcmbly  of  the  people,  which  fhewed 
great  weaknefs,  or.  rather  a  degree  of  infanity.  On 
Sextius,  the  plebeian  tribune,  propofing  an  agrarian 
law,  and  at  the  fame  time  declaring  that  he  would 
alfo  propofe  the  fending  of  a  colony  to  Volse,  be** 
eaiife  thofe  men  delerved  to  enjoy  the  city  and  lands 
of  Vote,  who  had  gained  poflcflion  of  them  by  their 
arms,  he  exclaimed,  **  Woe  to  my  foldiers,  atleaft, 
**  if  they  arc  not  quiet."  Which  words  gave  not 
greater  offence  to  the  aflcmbly,  than  they  did  foon 
after  to  the  patricians,  when  they  heard  them ;  and 
the  plebeian  tribune,  a  keen  man,  and  not  deftitute 
of  eloquence,  having  found  among  his  adverfaries 
this  haughty  temper  and  ungoverncd  tongue,  which, 
by  provoking  and  teafing,  he  might  drive  into  fuch 
expreflions  as  would  excite  general  indignation,  not 
only  againft  his  particular  perfon,  but  again  (I  the 
whole  body  and  their  caufe,  drew  none  of  the  col- 
lege of  military  tribunes  into  difputes,  more  fre- 
quently than  Poflumius.  But  now,  on  fuch  a  bar- 
barous and  inhuman  expreffion,  he  remarked,  **  Do 
"  ye  hear  him,  citizens !  denouncing  woe  to  foldiers 
"  as  he  would  to  flaves  ?  and  yet  this  brute  will  be 
"  judged  by  you  more  deferving  of  that  high  office 
"  than  thofe  who  fend  you  into  colonics,  and.enrich 
^^  you  With  lands  and  cities ;  who  provide  a  fettle- 
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^  ^iv  ^  **  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ '  ^^  ^S*^^'  ^  ^^  ^*»  '^ 
v-^A_f  **  defence  of  your  intercfts  againft  fuch  cruel  and 

V.K.  34».  *^  haughty  advcriarics.     Begin  then  to  wonder  why 

S,C.4is*  €€  fQ  fg^  undertake  your  caufc.     What  would  they 

^*  have  to  expert  at  your  hands  ?  pofts  of  honour  ? 

*^  Thcfe  ye  choofe  to  confer  on  your  adveriariesj 

**  rather  than  on  the  champions  of  the  Roman  pco- 

^  pie,     Ye  murmured  juft  now  on  hearing  that 

"  man's  words.    What  does  that  avail?  If  yc  had 

«*  an  opportunity,   this  moment,    of  giving  your 

*'  votes,  yc  would  prefer  this  riian  who  denounces 

«*  woe  to  you,  before  thofe  who  wifti  to  procure 

'<  eftablifhments  for  you,  of  bnds^  habitations,  and 

♦'  property."         1^, '-- 

L.  Thb  words  of  Poftumius  being  conveyed  to 
the  foldiers,  excited  in  the  camp  a  much  higher  de* 
grec  of  indignation,  <*  Should  a  fraudulent  embcz'- 
"  zlcr  of  the  fpoils,"  they  faid,  "  denounce  alfo  woe 
**  to  the  foldiers  ?"  A  general  and  open  avowal  of 
their  refcntmcnt  enfuing,  the  quatftor,  Publius  Sex* 
tius,  fuppofing  that  the  mutiny  might  be  quaflied,  by 
the  fame  violence  which  had  given  rife  to  it,  fcnt  a 
liftor  to  one  of  the  moft  clamorous  of  the  foldiers, 
on  which  a  tumult  and  a  fcuffle  arofe,  in  which  he 
received  a  blow  of  a  (tone,  which  obliged  him  to 
withdraw  from  the  crowd;  the  perfon  who  had 
wounded  him  adding,  with  a  fneer,  that  "  tho 
«  quasftor  had  got  what  the  general  had  threatened  to 
**  the  foldiers."  Poftumius  being  ferit  for,  on  ac- 
count of  this  tumult,  exafpcrated  ftill  farttier  the  ge- 
neral ill-humour,  by  the  fc  verity  of  his  inquiries  and  ^ 
cruelty  of  his  puniihnients.  At  laft,  while  he  gave 
a  loofe  to  his  rage  without  afjy  reftraint,  a  crowd 
being  drawn  together,  by  the  cries  of  fomc  whom 
he  had  ordered  to  be  put  to  death  upder  a  hurdle^ 
he  ran  down  himfelf  from  the  tribunal,  like  a  mad- 
man, againft'  thoic  who  interrujned  the  execution, 
There   the  crowd  being  provoked  by  itit  lidtors 
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<ileafing  the  way  on  all  fides,  and  by  the  centurions^  B  op  £ 
their  indignation  burft  out  with  fuch  fury,  fhat  the  .   -^-_f 
military  tribune  was  overwhelmed  with  ftones  by  his  y.jsl.  341.. 
own  troops.     When  this  deed  bf  fuch  a  heinous  na-  ^'^'  ♦*'• 
turc  was  reported  at  Rome,  and  the  military  tribunes 
endeavoured  to  procure  a  decree  of  the  Icnatc,  fo^^ 
an  inquiry  into  the  death  of  their  colleague,  the  ple- 
beian tribunes  interpofed  their  protcft.   But  this  dif- 
ptite  was  a  branch  of  a  conteft  of  another  kind  i  for 
the  patricians  had  been  feized  *tth  apprdhcnfions 
that  the  commons,  aftuatM  by  r^ftntment  and  dread. 
of  the  inquiries,  would  tltSt  military  tribunes  out  of 
their  own  body;   therefore  they  laboured  with  all 
their  might  for  an  eledlion  of  confuls.     The  plebeian 
tribunes,  not  fuffcring  the  decree  of  the  fenate  to 
pafs,  and  alfp  protefting  againft  the  election  of  con- 
fuls, the  affair  was  brought  to  an  interregnum.  The 
patricians  then  obtained  the  viftory. 

LI.  QuiKTus  Fabius  Vibulanus,  interrex,   pre- Y.  R.  341. 
fiding  in  the  aflembly,  Marcus  Cornelius  Coffus  and  ^*  ^-  ♦*•• 
Lucius  Furius  MeduHinas  were  chofcn  confuls.     In 
the  beginning  of  their  year  of  office,    the  fenate 
pafled  a  'decree,  that  the  tribunes  fliould,  without 
xiclay,  propofe  to  the  commons  an  inquiry  into  the    / 
iriurder  of  Poftumius,  and  that  the  commons  (hould  / 
appoint  whomfoever  they  fhould  think  proper  to  / 
conduct  the  inquiry.     The  employment  was,  by  a  | 
vote  of  the  commons,  which  was  approved  by  the. 
people  at  large,  committed  to  the  confuls  >  whp> 
notwithftantiiog  they  proceeded  in  the  bufinels  with 
the  utmoft  moderation  and  lenity,  paffing  fentencc 
of  punifhment  only  on  a  few,  who,  as  there  is  good 
reafon  to  believe,  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives  -,  yet 
could  not  prevent  the  commons  from  conceiving  the 
higheft  difpleafure,  and  from  obferving  that  "  any 
•*  conftitutions,  enafted  for  iheir  advantage,   lay  fo 
"  long  dormant  andunexecutcdi  \Vhereas  a  law  paffcd, 
"  in  the  meantime,  configning  theif  pcirfons  and  lives 
E  E  4  "to 
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^  ^w  ^  "  to  forfeiture,  was  inftandy  enforced,  andthat  wkk 
*     /^  «  fuch  fuU  efFeft/'     This  would  have  been  a  moft 
Y.R.34».  feafonable  time,  after  fhe  puniftimcnt  of  the  mutiny, 
BtfC.4.xo.  iQ  )^2Lyc  foothed  their  minds  with  fuch  a  healing  mea- 
fure  as  the  diftribution  of  the  lands  of  Vote ;  as  it 
would  have  diminifhed  their  eagernefs  in  the  purfuic 
of  an  agrarian  law,  which  tended  to  expel  the  pa- 
tricians from  the  public  lands,  the  pofleffion  of  which 
they  had  unjufUy  acquired.    But  as  matters  were 
managed,  the  ill-treatment  (hewn  them,  in  this  very 
inftance,  was  an  additional  fource  of  vexation,   as 
the  nobility  not  only  perfifted  with  obftinacy  to  re- 
tain poiTeffion  of  thofe  public  lands,  which  they  held 
by  force,  but  even  refded  to  diftribute  to  the  com- 
mons the  vacant  lands  lately  taken  from  the  enemy, 
which  would,  like  the  reft,  m  a  (hort  time  become 
tht  prey  of  a  few.     This  year,   the  legions  were 
led  out  by  the  conful  Furius  againft  the  Volfcians, 
who  were  ravaging  the  country  of  the  Hernicians ; 
and  not  finding  the  enemy  there,  they  proceeded  to 
and  took  Fcrentinum^  whither  a  great  multitude  of 
the  Volfcians  had  retreated.     The  quantity  of  the 
fpoil  was  Icfs  than  they  had  expeded,  becaufc  the 
Volfcians,  feeing  fmall  hopes  of  holding  otit,  had 
carried  off  their  elTeds  by  night,  and  abandoned  the 
town }  which,  being  left  almoft  without  an  inhabit- 
ant, fell  next  day  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    The 
lands  were  given  to  the  Hernicians. 

y.R.  341.  LII-  That  year,  through  the  moderation  of  the 
B.C.  409.  tribunes,  paflTcd  indomeftic  quiet i  but  the  fuccccd- 
ing  one,  wherein  Quintus  Fabius  Ambuftus  and 
Caius  Furius  Pacilus  were  confuls,  was  ufhered  in 
with  the  turbulent  operations  of  Lucius  Icilius  a 
plebeian  tribune.  Whilft,  in  the  very  beginning  of 
thd  year,  he  was  employed  in  exciting  fedition  by 
th(S  publication  of  agrarian  laws,  as  if  that  were  a 
talk  mpuipbent  on  his  name  and  family,  a  peftilence 
broke  out,  inorc  alarming,  however,  than  deadly, 

which 


i^bicK  diverted  men's  thoughts  from  the  Forum,  and  book 
political  difputes>  to  their  own  houfes,  and  the  care  .  V^'  ^ 
of  their  perfonal  fafcty.  It  is  believed,  that  the  dif-  y.r.  343. 
order  was  lefs  fatal,  in  its  cfFc6ts,  than  the  fedition  ?•  C.^^. 
ivould  have  proved,  the  ftatc  being  delivered  from 
it,  with  the  lofs  of  very  few  lives,  though  the  ,fick- 
nefe  had  been  exceedingly  general.  This  year  of  Y.K.  34.4* 
pcftilence  was  fucceeded  by  one  of  fcarcity,  owing  B-c.409. 
to  the  negled  of  agriculture,  ufual  in  fuch  cafes, 
JVIarcusPapirius  Atratinus  and  Caius  Nautius  Rutilus 
were  confuls.  Famine  would  now  have  produced 
more  difmal  effects  than  the  peftilence,  had  not  a 
fiipply  been  procured  to  the  market  by  dilpatching 
envoys  round  all  the  nations  bordering  on  the  Tuf- 
can  fea^  and  on  the  Tiber,  to  purchase  corn.  The 
Samnites,  who  were  then  in  poiTeflion  of  Capua  and 
Cumas,  in  a  haughty  manner  prohibited  the  envoys 
to  trade  there :  they  met  with  a  different  reception 
from  the  tyrants  of  Sicily,  who  kindly  afforded 
them  every  affiftance.  The  largeft  fupplies  were 
brought  down  by  the  Tiber,  through  the  very  aftivc 
zeal  of  the  Etrurian^.  In  confequence  of  the  (ick* 
nels,  the  confuls  were  at  a^lois  for  men  to  tranfadt 
the  bufinefs  of  the  ftate,  fo  that,  not  finding  more- 
than  one  fenator  for  each  embafly,  they  were  obliged 
to  join  two  knights  to  each  of  them.  Except  from 
the  ficknefs  and  the  fcarcity,  there  happened  no- 
thing during  thofe  two  years,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  to  give  them  any  trouble.  But  no  fooner 
did  thofe  caufcs  of  uneaflnefs  difappear,  than  all  the 
evils  which  had  hitherto  fo  frequently  difhirbed  the 
quiet  of  the  flate,  darted  up  together,  inteftinc  dif- 
cord  and  foreign  wars^ 

LIIL  In  the  fucceeding  confulate  of  Mamercus  y.r.  345. 
-^milius  and  Caius  Valerius  Potitus,  the  .ffiquans  B-  c.  407* 
made  preparations  for  war^  and  the  Volfcians,  though 
they  took  not  arms  by  public  authority,  fupplied  ' 
thcnj  with  volunteers  who  fcrved  for  pay.     On  the 

report 
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B  o  o  K  rep6rt  6f  h^rftQities  having  btJcA  cdmmktcd  hftktm^ 
^^  /  .  for  th€y  bad  now  tnarehed  out  irtto  the  territories  of 
Y.R.  345.  the  Latines  and  Hernkians,.  Valerius  the  conful 
B-  c*  4«7«  began  to  enlift  troops,  whilft  Marcus  Msnius  a  plcb^* 
ian  tribune,  who  was  puihing  forward  an  agarian  kw, 
obftruded  the  levies ;  and  as  the  people  were  fecurc 
of  the  fupport  of  the  tribune,  no  one,  who  did  not 
choole  it,  took  the  military  oat!h,  when  on  a  fudden^ 
news  arrived  that  the  citadel  of  Carvcnta  had  beeit 
'  feized  by  the  enemy.  The  difgrace  incurred  by  thit 
event,  whik  it  fervcd  the  (enate  si  a  ground  of  fe-* 
"Vere  reproaches  againft  Msnius,  afforded  at  the 
feme  time  to  the  other  tribunes,  who  had  been  al- 
ready pre-engaged  to  proteft  againft  the  agrarian 
law,  a  m6rc  juftifiable  pretext  for  afting  in  oppo- 
fition  to  their  colleague.  Wherefore,  after  the  bu- 
finefs  had  been  protraAed  to  a.  great  length,  by 
wrangling  difputes,  the  confuls  a|jpeaHng  to  gods 
and  men  that  whatever  loflcs  or  difgrace  had  already 
been,  or  was  likely  to  be  fuffered,  from  the  enemy, 
the  blame  of  all  was  to^  be  imputed  to  Mas- 
nius,  who  hindered  the  feviesj  Maenius,  on  the 
other  hand,  exclaiming,  that  if  the  unjuft  occupiers 
would  refign  the  poOeflion  of  the  public  hnds,  he 
would  give  no  delay  to  the  levies;  the  nine 
tribunes  interpofcd,  by  a  decree,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  confleft,  proclaiming  as  the  determination 
of  their  college,  that  "  they  would,  for  the  pur- 
^  pole  of  enforcing  the  levy,  in  oppofition  to  the 
,  •  j  **  proteft  of  their  colleague,  fupport  CaSus  Vale- 
1  *♦  rius  in  inflifting  fines  slnd  other  penalties  on-  fuch 
I  ^  as  fhould  rcfufe  to  enlift/'  Armed  with  this  de- 
cree  the  conful  ordered  a  few,  who  appealed  to  the 
tribune,  to  be  taken  into  cuftody ;  at  which,  the 
reft,  being  tcrrifted,  took  the  military  oath.  The 
troops  were  led  to  the  citadel  of  CarventSii  and 
though  mutual'  dfflikc  prevailed  between  them  and 
the  conful,  yet,  as  foon  as  they  arrived  at  the  ipot, 
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they  retook  the  citadel  with  great  fpirit,  driving  ootB  O  o  k 
the  troops  which  defended  it-  Numbers  having ,  ^  ^ 
earelcfsly  draggled  from  the  garrifoii,  in  learch  of  y.r.  345. 
plunder,  had  left  the  place  expofed  to  be  attacked  B.C. 407. 
with  fucceis.  The  plunder  was  conGdcrable  ;  be- 
caufe  the  whole  of  what  they  coiledted,  in  their  con- 
tinual depredations,  had  been  ftorcd  up  there,  as  in 
a  place  of  fafety.  This  the  conful  ordered  the 
quseftors  to  fell  by  auftion,  and  to  carry  the  produce 
into  the  treafury,  declaring  that  when  the  foldiers 
jhould  appear  not  to  have  declined  the  fervice,  they 
fhopld  then  Ihare  in  the  fpoih  This  added  fuel  to 
the  anger  of  the  commons,  and  the  foldiery,  againft 
the  conful,  infomuch  that  when,  in  purfuance  of  a 
decree  of  the  fenate,  he  entered  the  city  in  ovation, 
*in  the  couplets  of  rude  verfes,  thrown  out  with  mi- 
litary licence,  wherein  ,the  conful  was  reflefted  oa 
with  fcverity,  the  name  of  Masnius  was  extolled  with 
praifes,  and  on  every  mention  of  the  tribune  the  at- 
tachment of  the  furrounding  populace  manifeftcd 
itfelf  in  .expreflions  of  approbation  and  applaufc, 
which  vied  with  the  verfes  of  the  foldiers.  This 
circumftance  more  than  the  wanton  raillery  of  the 
foldiery  againft  the  conful,  which  was  in  fome  mea- 
Airc  cuftomary,  gave  great  uneafinefs  to  the  fenate ; 
fo  that,  not  doubting  but  Masnius  would  be  honoured 
with  a  place  among  the  military  tribunes,  if  he  were 
to  be  a  candidate,  they  put  it  out  of  his  reach  by  ap- 
pointing an  eledlion  of  confuls. 

LIV.  The  confuls  elefted  were  Cneius  Corne- y.  R.  346. 
lius  Coffus  and  Lucius  Furius  MeduHinus  a  fccond  B.C.4Q4, 
time.     The  commons  were  never  more  highly  dif- 
plcafed,  at  not  being  allowed  to  eleft  tribunes.     At 
the  elcftion  of  quaeltors,  they  both  difcovered  this 
difpleafure,  and  at  the  fame  time  took  their  revenge,  1 

by  elefting  then,  for  the  firft  time,  plebeian  quacftors;    NV 
in  the  elcftion  of  the  four,  there  was  room  left  only    ^y^ 
for  one  patrician,  who  was  Caefo  Fabiua  Ambuftus  j 
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BO  OK  the    three     plebeians,     Quintus     Silius,    Publiii^ 
^  ll   .  ^lius,  and  Publius  Pupius  were  preferred  before 
Y.  R.  346.  young  men  of  the  moft  illuftrious  families.    That 
B.  C.406.  the  people  exerted  this  freedom,  in  giving  their  fuf- 
frages,  was  owing,  I  find,  to  the  Icilii,  out  of  which 
family,  the  moft  hoftile  of  any  to  the  patricians,  three 
were  appointed  tribunes  for  that  year ;  who,  after 
flattering  the  people  with  the  profpeft  of  a  multitude 
of  various  and  great  defigns  to  be  atchieved,  and 
thereby  exciting  their  moft  ardent  wifties,  affirmed 
that  they  would  not  ftir  a  ftcp,  unlefs  the  people 
would,  at  Icaft  in  the  elcaion  of  quasftors,  the  only 
one  which  the  fenate  had  left  open  to  both  patrici- 
ans and  plebeians,  Ihew  a  proper  degree  of  fpiric 
for  the  accompliihinent  of  what  they  wifhed  for  fo 
long,  and  what  the  laws  had  put  in  their  powcn 
The  commons,  therefore,  confidered  this  as  an  im- 
,      portant  viftory,  and  ieftimated  the  qusftorfhip  in  its 
/       prefent  ftate,  not  acccording  to  the  intrinfic  value  of 
/        the  office  itfelf,  but  as  it  appeared  to  lay  open  to  new 
/  men  an  accefs  to  the  confuUhip  and  the  honours  of  a 

'  triumph.     On  the  other  hand,  the  patricians  ex* 

prefTed  great  indignation,  at  the  profpedt  of  the 
pofts^  of  honour  not  being  fliared  with  others,  but  loft 
to  themfclves,  affirming,  that  "  if  things  were  to  re* 
*'  main  in  that  ftare,  it  would  be  foliy  to  educate 
'^  children,  who,  being  excluded  from  the  ftation  of 
"  their  anceftors,  and  feeing  others  in  pofleffion  of 
"  their  rightful  honours,  would  be  left  without  com- 
^'  mand  or  power  in  the  ftations  of  SaliJ  or  Flamcns, 
"  with  no  other  emplbyment  than  that  of  oflfering 
"  facrifices  for  the  people/'  The  minds  of  both 
parties  being  highly  irritated,  while  the  commons 
affumed  new  courage,  and  had  alfo  acquired  three 
leaders  of  the  popular  caufcj  of  moft  diftinguifhed 
reputation,  the  fenate,  feeing  that  every  clcftion 
wherein  the  commons  had  liberty  of  choofing  out  of 
both  parties,  would  prove  in  the  iffue  like  that  of 
the  quseftors,  were  earneft  for  the  election  of  con- 
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fills,  which  was  not  yet  laid  open  to  both.    On  the  ^  ^^  ^ 
other  hand,  the  Icilii  infiftcd  that  military  tribunes  ._^^1^^: 
fhould  be  eleded,  and  fome  ihare  in  the  polls  of  ho-  V.R.  346. 
nour  at  length  imparted  to  the  commons.  ^'  ^'  ^^^ 

LV.  The  confuls  had  no  bufinefs  on  their  hands, 
by  an  oppofition  to  which,  they  could  extort  a  com- 
pliance with  their  wifhes  :  when  at  a  poment  fur- 
prifingly  feafonable  for  their  purpofc,  news  was 
brought    that    the   Volfcians    and    ^quans    had 
marched  beyond  their  own  frontiers,  to  ravage  the 
lands  pf  the  Latines  and  Hernicians.     To  oppole 
whom,  when  the  confuls  began  to  levy  troops,  the 
tribunes  exerted  thcmfelves  ftrenuoufly  to  hinder 
them  i  affirming  that  this  was  an  advantageous  op* 
portunity,  prefcnted  by  fortune  to  them  and  to  the 
commons:     There  were  three  of  them,  all  men 
of  the  mod  aftive  talents,  and  of  a  family  of  diftinc^ 
tion  among  the  plebeians.   Two  of  thefe  chofe  each 
a  conful,  whofe  motions  he  was  to  watch  with  unre- 
mitting afllduity  -,  the  third  had  the  charge  affigned 
him,  of  fometimes  reftraining,  fometimes  fpiriting  up 
the  commons  by  his  harangues.     Thus  neither  could 
the  confuls  accomplifh  the  levy,  nor  the  tribunes  the 
cledlion  which  they  wifhcd.     After  fome  time,  for- 
tune inclining  to  the  fide  of  the  cortmons,  exprefles 
arrived  that  the  ^quans  had  attacked  the  citadel  of 
Carventa,  while  the  folciers  of  the  garrifon  were 
draggling  abroad  in  fearch  of  plunder,  and  had  put 
to  death  the  few  who  were  left  to  guard  it ;  that  fe- 
veral  were  flain,  as  they  were  haflily  returning  to  the 
citadel,  and  odicrs  while  they  were  difperfcd  through 
the  country.     This  incident,  while  it  prej^idiced  the 
ftate,  added  force  to  the  projeft  of  the  tribunes. 
For,  though  aflailed  by  every  argument  to  induce 
them  to  deiift,  at  leaft  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  af- 
fairs, from  obitru£bing  the  bufinefs  of  the  war,  they 
would  not  give  way  cither  to  the  ftorm  which  threat- 
ened the  public^  or  to  the  torrent  of  difpleafure  to 

which 
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1^0  OK  ^liich  thcmfclvcs  were  expoied  j  and,  at  lengdi>  caf- 
-i_^^I_ji  ricd  their  pointy  that  the  ^nate  {hoidd  pais  a  decree 
yji.  34^.  for  the  cicftion  of  military  tribunes*  This  however 
B.C.  406.  ^as  accompanied  with  an  exprefs  ftipulation,  that  no 
perfon  fhould  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  who  was  in 
that  year  a  plebeian  tribute  s  and  that  no  plebeian 
tribune  fhould  be  re-chofen  for  the  year  following : 
the  fenate,  in  thb,  pointing  undoubtedly  at  the  Iciliti 
whom  they  accufed  of  aiming  at  the  confular  tribune- 
ihip,  as  a  reward  for  their  feditious  conduft  in  the 
plebeian.  After  this,  the  levy  and  other  prcpararioni 
for  war,  went  forward,  with  the  general  concyrrcncc 
of  all  ranks.  The  diverfity  of  the  accounts  given 
by  writers  renders  it  uncertain,  whether  both  confuls 
inarched  to  the  citadel  of  Carventa,  or  whether  one 
remained  at  home  to  hold  the  eledions ;  but  thofe 
fefts,  in  which  they  do  not  difagrcc,  we  may  receive 
as  certain ;  that,  after  havii^  carried  on  the  attack 
for  a  long  time,  without  effed,  the  army  retired 
from  the  citadel  of  Carventa;  that,  by  the  iame  ar- 
my, Verrugo,  in  the  country  of  the  Volfcians,  was 
retaken,  great  devaftation  made,  and  immenfc  booty 
captured,  in  the  territories  both  of  the  iEquans  and 
Volfcians. 

Y.R.  347.  LVI.  At  Romcs  as  the  commons  gained  the  vic- 
B.c.  405.  tory,  fo  far  as  to  procure  the  kind  of  election  which 
they  preferred,  fo,  in  the  iffue  of  the  cleftion,  the 
patricians  were  viftorious :  for,  contrary  to  the  cx- 
peftation  of  all,  three  patricians  were  cho&n  mili- 
tary tribunes  with  confular  power;  Caius  Julius 
lulus,  Publius  Cornelius  Coflus,  and  Caius  Servi- 
iius  Ahala*  It  is  faid  that  an  artiEce  was  pradifed 
by  the  patricians  on  the  occafion,  and  the  Icilii 
charged  them  with  it  at  the  rime ;  that  by  inter- 
mixing a  number  of  unworthy  candidates,  with  the 
deferving,  they  turned  away  the  people's  thoughts 
from  the  plebeian  candidates,  through  the  diiguA 
excited  by  the  remarkable  mcanocls  w  fome  of  the 

number. 
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number.  Information  wa«  now  rcceif^d  tkstiht  Vol-  *  <>o  k 
fciam  ?md  /Eqi»n3,  a^uatcd  by  hopes  which  they  con-  ^^^^^^.j* 
ceived,  from  having  been  able  to  keep  pofleflion  of  y.r«  i^f. 
the  cifadfl  of  Carventaj  oj  by  angefy  for  the  loft  of  ^•P'*«»'> 
the  garrifon  of  VerfugQ,  had  m  conjundion  com- 
i^cnccd  hoftiiitie^,  with  the  utmoft  force  which  they 
could  mutter,  and  that  die  Antians  were  the  chief 
proinoters  of  this  meafure.    That  their  ambafladors 
had  goRC  ?kbout  among  the  ftates  of  both  thofe  nsn 
tipn?^  upbraiding  their  fpiritlef$  condudk.  That  they 
had  the  year  before  lain  hid  behind  wa}I$»  and  fuf- 
fered  ,  the    Romans    to    carry  their  depredations 
through  every  part  of  their  country,  and  the  garrifon 
of  VefrygQ  to  be  overpowered.    That  noV,  not  on- 
ly armed  tJrOQps>  but  colonies  alfo,  were  fent  into 
iK^b  (jf  rriltorics ;  aqd  that  the  Romans  not  only  kepc 
poii^lfiofi  of  their  property,  and  diftributed  it  among 
;I\crofelve8,  but  even  made  a  prefenc  to  the  Hemici^ 
ans  pf  Terentinum,  a  diftri<5t  of  which  they  had  beea 
gripped.    People's  minds  being  inflamed  by  thefb 
Tf  prefentations,  wherever  diey  came  great  numbers 
pf  the  young  men  were  enliftcd.    Thus  the  youth  of 
aU  the  feveral  nations   were  drawn   together  to 
^Qtlumi  and  there  pitctnng  their  camp,  they  waited 
for  the  enemy.    Thefc  violent  proceedings  being 
reported  at  Rome,  and  exaggerated  beyond  the  truths 
ifb^  fenate  inftantly  ordered  a  diAator  to  be  nomi-* 
nated)  their  ultimate  refource  in  all  perilous  con^ 
junSures.     We  are  told  that  this  meafure  gave  great? 
o$ei>c^  to  JuUm  and  Corneliu$>  and  was  not  accom^ 
p^Qled  without  a  great  deal  of  ill  temper.    The 
principal  patricia^nA,  after  many  fruitlefs  complaints 
^gainfl;  the  military  tribunes,  for  refuting  to  be  di-' 
ife<$ed  by  the  fenate,  at  taft,  went  fo  &r,  as  to  ap- 
peal to  the  tribunes  of  the  conunona,  representing^    \ 
ijhat  conapulfory  m<^afures  had  been  uled  by  that  bo- 
dy even,  tp  confuU  in  a  fimilar  cafe.    1  be  pkbeian 
tribunes^  overjoyed  at  diis  dUfenfion  among  the  pa^ 
tfiosm,  made  anfwerj^  chat  <^  there  was  no  fupport  to 
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be  expie&ed  from  peifons  who  were  not  accounted 

in  the  number  of  citizens,  or  even  of  the  human 

y.Rr347.  "  race.  If  at-any  time  the  pbfts  of  hcMiour  (hoold 
B.Q,  405-  €€  Q^^Se  to  be  c<lnfined  to  one  party,  and  the  peof^ 
<^  fhould  be  admitted  to  a  ihare  in  the  adminiftration 
"  of  government,  they  would  then  exert  their  en- 
"  deavours  to  prevent  the  decrees  of  the  fenatc  being 
**  invalidated  by  any  arrogance  of  magiftrates.  Un- 
"  til  then,  the  patricians,  who  were  under  no  reftraint 
"  of  reverence  to  the  laws  and  magiftrates,  might 
<^  by  themiclves  manage  the  tribunitian  office  along 
<*  with  the  reft." 

LVIL  This  contention,  at  a  moft  unfeafbnable 
time,  when  they  had  on  their  hands  a  war  of  (iicb  ^ 
importance,  occupied  every  one's  thoi^hts ;  \mtH  at 
length,  after  Julius  and  Cornelius  had  for  a  long 
time  defcanted,  by  turns,  on  the  injuftice  done  chem 
in  fnatching  out  of  their  hands  the  honourable  em- 
ployment intrufted  to  them  by  the  people,  when 
they  were  fufEciently  qualified  to  condu^  the  war, 
Servilius  Ahala,  one  of  the  miliury  tribunes,  £ud, 
that  <<  he  had  kept  (ilence  fo  long,  not  becaufe  he 
'<  was  in  doubt  what  part  he  ought  to  take ;  for  what 
**  good  citizen  would  confider  his  own  emolument, 
'^  as  diftinfi:  from  that  of  the  public  ?  but  becaufe  he 
^^  wiihed,  that  his  colleagues  would,  of  their  own 
^'  accord,  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  fenate,  rather 
*^  than  let  flipplications  be  made  to  the  college  of 
^^  tribunes,  for  fupport  againft  them.     That  not- 
<^  withftanding  what  had  pafled,  if  the  fituation  of 
^'  affairs  would  allow  it,  he  would  fttll  give  them 
<<  time  to  recede  from  an  opinion,  too  obftinately 
^'  maintained.      But  as  the  exigencies  of  war  would 
5'  not  wait  on  the  counfels  of  men,  he  would  prefer 
^*  the  intcreft  of  the  commonwealth,  to  the  regard 
^'  of  his  colleagues ;   and  if  the  fenate  continued  in 
^  the  fame  fentiments,  he  would,  on  the  following 
^  night,  nominate  a  dictator;  and,  if  any.perfon 
'        '        9         '  "  protcfted 


«*  pwtcfted  againft  the  fcnate  pafling  a  decree,  he  B  ^^o  k 
♦'  would  confider  a  vote  of  that  body  as  fufficient  J^^ 
*'  authority*/*  Bywhichcondufty  having,  dcfcrvedly,  V.R.  34^* 
obtained  the  praifes  and'favour  of  all,  after  he  had  B.C.  44^* 
nominated  Publius  Cornelius  didator,  he  was  him- 
Iclf  appointed  by  him  mafter  of  the  horfe,  and  af- 
forded an  example  to  fuch  as  obferved  his  cafe,  and 
that  of  his  colleagues,  that  honours  add  public  fa^ 
vour  fometimes  offer  themfelves  more  readily  to 
thofe  who  Ihew  no  ambition  for  them.  The  war 
produced  no  memorable  event.  In  one  battle^ 
and  that  gained  without  difficulty,  the  enemy  were 
vanquifhed  at  Antium*  The  vi6toriou»  army 
laid  the  lands  of  the  Volfcians  entirely  wafte« 
Their  fort,  at  the  lake  Fucinus,  was  taken  by  ftorm, 
and  in  it  three  thoufand  men  made  prifbnersi  the  reft 
of  the  Volfcians  were  driven  into  the  towns,  without 
making  any  attempt  to  defend  the  country.  The 
diftator  having  condufted  the  war  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  ihewed  only  that  he  was  not  negligent  of  fortune's 
favours,  returned  to  the  city  with  a  greater  Ibarc  of 
fucccfs  than  of  glory,  and  refigncd  his  ofHce.  The 
military  tribunes,  without  making  any  mention  of  an 
ele£bion  of  confuls,  I  fuppofe  through  pique  for  the 
appointment  of  a  didator,  ifTued  a  proclamation  fof 
the  eleftion  of  military  tribunes.  The  perplexity  of 
the  patricians  became  now  greater  than  ever,  when 
they  faw  their  caufc  betrayed  by  men  of  their  own 
order.  In  like  manner  as  they  had  therefore  done 
the  year  before,  by  fetting  up  as  candidates  the  moft 
unworthy  of  the  plebeians,  they  created  a  difguft: 
againft  all,  even  the  d^ferving ;  and  theny  by  engag- 
ing thofe  patricians  who  weKp  moft  eminently  dif-^ 
tinguiihed  by  the  fplendor  of  their  chara6ber,  and  by 
their  intereft)  to  ftand  forth  as  candidates,  they  fe-^ 

*  Many  circamfiancet  migbt  preveift  life  firoate*?  |iafltng  a  <!eciiee  ^ 
ID  fuch  caiet  the  opinion  of  tbe  majority  waa  recorded,  and  wat  called 
*  lenat&$  au^oritas**  It  mtghC  bt  rcteiTcd  to  tbe  people  for  conr. 
iiiiDation. 

VOL.  u  F  9  ;  cured 
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^  ^iv  ^  ^^^^  every  one  of  the  places,  fo  as  not  »  leave 

.  ^Jr  roocn  for  any  plebeian.    There  wjcre  four  ele(aed> 

Y,R,  34J^,  all  of  whom  had  already  difcharged  that  oQice,  Lu- 

B.c*4P4-  cius  Fuiiius  Medulltnus,  Caius  Valerius  Potitus,  Nu- 

merius  Fabius.yibylanus,  and  Caius  Scrviliqs  Ahala: 

the  laft  being  continued  in  office,  by  rc-ele6lion,  as 

well  op  account;  of  his  other  deferts,  as  ip  coi^qucncc 

of  the  popplarity  which  he  hsid  recently  acqi^irc^  by 

his  fingular  n)odcracion. 

LVni.  In  that  year,  the  rerm  of  th^  truce  with 
die  Ycicmian  nation  being  expired,  ambafiadors  apd 
heralds  wer^  e;P3ployed  to  make  a  demand  of  fatis- 
faftion  for  injuriesi  who,  on  coming  to  the  frontiers, 
were  met  by  an  embafly  ftom  the  Vcientians.  Thcfe 
requcftedtbat  the  others  w,ould  not  proceed  to  Ycii, 
until  they  Ihoulrf  firft  haw  accefe.to  the  Romaic fe- 
nate.  Erom-the  fcn^te.  they  obtained,  that,  in  <;on- 
fideration  of  the  Veientians  being  diftrcfftd  by  intef- 
tine  diffehfions,  fatisfeftion  fhould  not  hie  demanded: 
fo  far  were  they  from  feeking  in  the  tfOjuW^s  of 
others,  an  occafion  of  advancing  their  qwh^  interefts. 
In  another  quarter,  in  the  country  of  the  Volfci^ns, 
a  difaftci:  was  felt  in  the  garrifon  at  Verrugo  beipg 
loft.  On  which  occafion  fo. nauch  depcodi^d  on  time, 
that  though  the  troops  befieged  there  by .  the  Volici- 
ans,  had  lent  for  affiftance,  and  might  have  been 
fuccoured,  if  expedition  had.  been  ufed,.  the  army 
fent  to  their  relief,  came  only  in  time  to  deftroy  the 
enemy,  who,  juft  after  putting  the  garrifon  to  the 
fword,  wijre  difpcrfcd  in  Icarch  of  plunder.  Th< 
blame  of  fuch  dilatory  condudt  was  not  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  tribunes,  fo  much  as  tp  the  fenate;  who, 
bccaufe  they  were  told  that  a  very  vigorous  refiftancc 
was  made,  never  confidered,  that  there  are  certain 
limits  to  human  ftrength,  beyond  which  no  degree 
of  bravery  can  proceed.  Thefc  very  gallant  fol- 
diers,  however,  were  not  without  revenge,  both  be- 
fore and  after  their  deatli.  In  the  following  year, 
5  Publiu* 
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Publius  and  Cncius  Cornelius  Coffus,  Numcrius  Fa-  ^  <><>  ^ 
bius  Ambuftus^  and  Lucius  Valerius  Potitus  being  ^  ,^^1^ 
military  tribunes  with  confular  power,  war  was  com-  y.R.  349. 
menced  againft  the  Veicntians,  in  refentmcnt  of  an  ^^-^.-103. 
infolent  anfwer  of  their  fenatc ;  who,  when  the  am- 
baiTadors  demanded  fatisfadion,  ordered  them  to  be 
told,  that  if  dicy  did  not  fpeedily  quit  the  city,  they 
would  give  them  the  fatisfaclion  which  Lars  To- 
lumnius  had  given.  The  fenate  being  highly  offend- 
ed at  this,  decreed,  that  the  military  tribunes  Ihould^ 
on  the  firft  day  when  it  could  be  done,  propofe  to 
the  people  the  proclaiming  war  againft  the  Veienti- 
ans.     As  foon  as  that  propofal  was  made  public,  the 
young  men  openly  expreflcd  their  difcontent.     The 
war  "  with  the  Volfcians,"  they  faid,  *'  was  not  yet 
<^  at  an  end  i  it  was  not  long  fmce  two  ^arrilbns 
*'  were  utterly  deftroyed,  and  one  of  the  forts  was 
*^  with  difficulty  retained.     Not  a  year  pafled,  in 
'^  which  they  were  not  obliged  to  meet  an  enemy 
**  in  the  field,  and,  as  if  this  drudgery  was  thought 
*^  too  little,  a  new  wkrwas  now  fct  on  foot  againft  a 
*<  neighbouring,   and  moft  powerful  nation,  who 
««  would  foon  roufe  all  Etruria  to  arms."     Thcfc 
difcontcnts,  fuggefted  by  their  own  thoughts,  were 
farther  aggravated  by  the  plebeian  tribunes,  who  af- 
firmed, that  "  the  war  of  greateft  moment  fubfifting, 
*«  was  that  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians. 
"  That  the  latter  were  defignedly  haraffed  by  mili- 
"  tary  fcrvice,  and  expofed  to  the  deftruftivc  wea- 
*'  pons  of  enemies.     They  were  kept  at  a  diftancc 
"  from  the  city,  and  in  a  ftatc  of  banilhment,^  left, 
"  ihould  they  enjoy  reft  at  home,  they  might  turA 
"  their  thoughts  towards  liberty,  and  the  eftablifh- 
**  ment  of  colonies,  and 'form  plans,  cither  for  ob- 
"  taining  poflcflion  of  the  public  lands,  or  afferting 
<*  their  right  of  giving  their- fuffrages  with  free- 
"  dom."     Then  taking  hold  of  the  veterans,  they 
recounted  the  years  each  of  them  had  ferved,  their 
wounds  and  fears,  aflcing  "  where  was  there  room 
*5  on  their  bodies  to  receive  new  wounds  ?  what 
rp  a  "  quandty 
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'*  quantity  of  blood  had  they  remaining  whichf  couicf 
«'  be  flicd  for  the  commonwealth  ?"  As  they  had  by 
thcfc  fuggeftions,  thrown  out  in  public  aflemblies, 
rendered  the  commons  averfe  to  the  war,  the  deter- 
mination on  the  propoftrion  was  adjourned  to  another 
time,  becaufe  it  was  manifcft,  that  if  it  came  before 
them,  during  the  prcfcnt  lU-humour,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  rejc6tcd. 

LIX.  It  was  rcfolved,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
military  tribunes  (hould  lead  an  army  into  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Volfcians.     Cneius  Cornelius  alone  was 
left  at  Rome.     The  three  tribunes,  finding  that  the 
Volfcians  had  not  formed  a  camp  any  where,  and  that 
they  were  refolvcd  not  to  hazard  a  battle,  divided 
their  forces  into  three  parts,  and  fet  out  towards  dif- 
ferent quarters  to  waftc  the  enemy's  country.     Va- 
lerius direfted  his  march  to  Antium,  Cornelius  to 
-Eccetra,  and  wherever  they*camc>  they  made  ex- 
tenfive  depredations  both  on  the  lands  and  boufes,  in 
order  to  divide  the  forces  of  the  VoUcians.     Fabius 
marched,  without  any  plundering,  to  attack  Anxur, 
which  was  the  principal  obje<St  in  view.      Anxur 
is  the  city  which  we  now  call  Tarracinae,  fituated  on 
a  declivity  adjoining  a  morafs.    On  this  fide,  Fabius 
made  a  feint  of  attacking  it,  but  fent  round  four 
cohorts  under  Caius  Servilius  Ahala^  who,  having 
feized  on  the  eminence  which  commands  the  city, 
from  this  higher  ground  aflailed  the  walls,  with  great 
fhouting  and  tumult,  on  a  fide  where  there  was  no 
guard  to  defend  them.     Thofe,  who  were  employed 
in  defending  the  lower  part  of  the  city  againft  Fa- 
bius, being  dunned  with  amazement  at  this  tumult, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  applying  the  icalmg  lad^ 
dcrs.  Every  place  was  quickly  filled  with  the  enemy, 
and  a  dreadful  flaughter  continued  along  time  with- 
out diftindion  of  thofe  who  fled  and  thoie  who  made 
refinance,  of  the  armed  and  unarmed.    The  van- 
quiflied  therefore  were  under  a  ncccflity  of  fighting, 
there  being  no  hope  for  fuch  as  retired,  until  an  or- 
der 
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dcr  was -fuddenly  proclaimed,  that  no  one  (hould  *^^^ 
be  injured  except  thofe  who  were  in  arms,  which  >^  ^m«  / 
induced  all  the  furviving  multitude  to  lay  down  Y,R.34f. 
their  arms*       Of  thefe,  there   were   taken  alive,  ^•^•***'^ 
to    the    number    of  two   thoufand   five  hundred. 
Fabius  would  not   fufTer  his  foldiers    to  meddle 
with  the  reft  of  the   fpoil,    until  his  colleagues    - 
arrived,  faying,  that  thofe  armies  had  alfo  a  fhare 
in  the  taking  of  Anxur,  who  had  diverted  the  other 
troops  of  the  Volfcians  from  the  defence  of  the. 
place.     On  their  arrival  the  three  armies  plundered 
the  city,  which  a  long  courfc  of  profperity  had 
filled  with   opulence;   and   this  liberality  of  the 
commanders  firft  began  to  reconcile  the  commons  to 
the  patricians:    which  end  was  foon  after  farther 
promoted ;  the  principal  nobility,  with  a  generofity 
towards  the  multitude  the  moft  feafonable  that  ever 
was  Ihewn,  procuring  a  decree  of  the  fcnate  before 
fuch  a  fcheme  Ihoula  be  mentioned  by  the  tribunes 
or  commons,  that  the  foldiers  fliould  receive  pay  out 
of  the  public  treafury  *,  whereas  hitherto  every  one 
had  difcharged  that  duty  at  his  own  expenee. 

LX.  No  meafure,  we  are  told,  was  ever  received 
by  the  commons  with  fuch  tranfports  of  joy :  they 
ran  in  crowds  to  the  fenate-houfe,  caught  the  hands 
of  die  fenators  as  they  came  opt,  declarihg  that  they 
were  fathers  in  reality,  and  acknowledging  that  their 
condud  had  been  fuch,  that  no  man,  whilft  he  bad 
any  Iharc  of  ftrength  remaining,  would  fpare  his  per- 
fon,  or  his  blood,  in  the  caufe  o(jl  country  fo  liberal 
to  its  citizens.  Whilft  they  were  delighted  with  the 
comfortable  profpeft  of  their  private  property  at  all 
events  refting  unimpaired,  during  fuch  time  as  their 
perfons  Ihould  be  configned  over  to  the  common- 

*  The  foot  foldiers  only.  The  horfe  did  not  receive  pay  until  three 
years  after.  The  pay  of  a  foot  foldier,  in  the  time  of  the  fecond  Pu- 
iiick  war^  was  three  afes }  too  fiuall,  if  they  had  not  received  an  allow- 
ance of  corn  and  fometiines  of  clothes. 

F  F  3  wealth. 
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B  o^  o  K  wealth,  and  employed  in  its  fetvicc,  their  joy  received 
■      /^_i  a  manifold  addition,  and  their  gratitude  was  railed  to 
Y,R.  349;  a  higher  pitch,  from  the  confideration  that  this  had 
B.C.40J.  fjg^j^  a  voluntary  grant,  having  never,  been  agita- 
^       ted  by  the  tribunes,  nor  extorted  by   any  requi- 
fitions  of  their  own.     The  plebeian  tribunes,  alone, 
partook  not  of  the  general  joy  and  harmony  diffufed 
thrgujgh  every  rank,  but  averred,  that  '*  this  would 
•*  not  prove  fuch  matter  of  joy,  nor  fo  advantageous 
"  to  the  body  of  the  patricians,  as  thev  thcmfelves 
**  imagined.     That  the  plan  appeared  octter  on  the 
"  firft  view,   than  it  would  prove  on  experience. 
I  "  For  how  could  that  money  be  procured  unlefs  by 
!  ''  impofmg  a  tax  on  the  people  ?  They  were  genc- 
"  rous  to  fome,  therefore,  at  other  people's  cxpcnce. 
'*  Befides,  even  though  others  fhould  put  up  with 
*^  this,  thofe  who  had  ferved  out  their  time  in  the 
"  army  would  never  endure,  that  others  (hould  fervc 
^*  on  better  terms  than  they  themfelves  had  done ; 
*^  and  chat  they  (hould  bear  the  expence  both  of  their 
"  own  fcrvice  and  of  the  fervice  of  others."     Thcfc 
arguments  had  an  efFcdl  on  great  numbers  of  the 
!      commons.     At  laft,  on  the  publication  of  the  decree 
for  levying  the  tax,  the  tribunes  went  fo  ftr,  as,  on 
I     their  part,  to  give  public  notice,  that  they  would  fup- 
port  any  pcrfon  who  fhoulci  refufe  his  proportion  of 
■  the  tax  for  payment  to  the  foldiers.     The  patricians 
perfiftcd  with  perfeverancc  in  fupport  of  a  matter  fo 
happily  begun.     They  firft  of  all  paid  in  their  own 
proportion ;   and  there  being  no  filvcr  coined  at  that 
time,  fome  of  them  conveying  their  weighed  brafs 
to  the  treafury  in  waggons,  gave  a  pompous  appcar- 
Jance  to  their  payments.     After  the  fenate  had  with 
the  ftrifteft  punftuality  made  their  payments,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  rated  properties,  the  principal  ple- 
beians, connefted  in  friendftiip  with  the  nobility,  i'l 
puf  fuance  of  a  plan  laid  down,  began  to  pay  ^  and, 
when  the  populace  faw  thefe  highly  commended  by 
the  patricians,  and  alfo  rclpefted  as  good  citizens  by 

diofc 
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thofe  of  xnilitaty  age,  Tcorning  the  fup^ri  of  the  ^  ^ -^  ^ 
tribunes,  thty  began  at  once  to  vie  with  each  othei-  w.^^A.^ 
in  paying  the  tax.  The  law  being  then  pafled,  for  y.r.  349. 
■declaring  war  againft  the  Veicncians,  a  numerous  ^'"^^  "^5- 
army,  compofed  chiefly  of  volunteers,  followed  "tht 
jaew  military  tribunes,  with  confular  power,  to  Vcii. 

LXL  These  tribunes  were  Titus  Quintius  Capi-  Y.R.  35#. 
toRhus,  Publius  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  Caius  Julius  '^'  *°** 
lulus  ia  fecbnd  time,  Aulus  Manlius,  I  ticius  Furius 
MeduHinus  a  fecond  time,  and  Manius  :/Emilius 
Mamercinus.  By  thefe  Vcii  was  firft  invcftfed.  A 
little  before  this  fiege  began,  a  full  meeting  of  the 
Etruriahs  being  held  at  the  temple  of  Voltumnia,  the 
queftion  whether  the  Veientians  (hould  be  fuppottcd 
by  the  Joint  concurrence  of  the  whole  confederacy, 
^as  left  uhdecidled.  During  the  following  year  the 
liege  was  profecuted  with  lefs  vigbur,  becaufc  fomc 
of  the  tribunes  and  their  troops  were  called  away  to 
oppoft  the  Volfcians.  The  military  tribunes,  with  y.R.  551. 
confular  powcr^  of  this  year  were,  Caius  Valerius  B.C.  4*i- 
Potitus  a  third  time,  Manius  Sergius  Fidenas,  Pub- 
lius Cornelius  Maluginenfis,  Cneius  Cornelius  Cafltis, 
Caefo  Fabius  Ambuftus,  Spurius  Nautius  Rutilus,  a 
fecond  time.  A  pitched  battle  was  fought  with  the 
Volfcians,  between  Fercntinum  and  Eccetra,  in 
which  the  Romans  had  the  advantage.  Siege  was 
then  laid  by  the  tribunes  to  Artena,  a  town  of  the 
Volfcians.  After  fome  time,  the  enemy  having  at- 
tempted a  faUy,  and  being  driven  back  into  the  town, 
the  Romans  got  an  opportunity  of  forcing  their  way 
in,  and  made  themfelves.  mailers  of  every  place,  ex- 
cept the  citadel.  This  fortrqfs  was  naturally  very 
fti^ong,  and  a  body  of  armed  men  had  thrown  them- 
felves into  it.  Under  its  wall  great  numbers  were 
flain  and  made  prifoners.  The  citadel  was  then  be- 
fieged,  but  it  neither  could  be  taken  by  ftorm,  be- 
caufe  it  had  a  garrifon  fufficient  for  the  fize  of  the 
place,  nor  did  it  afford  any  hope  of  a  funcnder,  be- 
F  p  4  caufe. 
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BOOK  cauic^  before  the  city  was  taken,  all  the  public  ftores 
,   iy-^  of  corn  had  been  conveyed  thidier  j  fo  that  the  Ro* 
Y-R  351.  mans  would  have  grown  weary  of  the  attempt,  and 
8.C»4^i*  retired,  had  not  the  fortrcfe  been  betrayed  to  them 
by  a  flave.     He  gave  admittance,  through  a  place 
,  of  difficult  acceis,  to  fome  foldicrs,  who  made  them- 
fclvcs  mailers  of  it;  and  while  they  were  employed 
in  killing  the  guards,  the  reft  of  the  multitude,  lofing 
all  courage  at  the  fight  of  this  unexpe^ed  danger, 
laid  down  their  ;arms.      After  demolilhing  both  the 
citadel  and  city  of  Artena,  the  legions  were  led  back 
from  the  country  of  the  Volfcians,  and  the  whole 
power  of  Rome  turned  againft  Veil.     The  traitor 
received  as  a  reward,  befides  his  liberty,  the  pro- 
perty of  two  families,  and  was  called  Servius  Ro^ 
manus.     Some  arc  of  opinion,  that  Artena  belonged 
to  the  Veicntians,  not  to  the  Volfcians :  a  miftake 
occafiopcd  by  there  having  been  once  a  town  of  that 
name,  between  Caere  and  Veii.    But  that  town  the 
Koman  kings  demoliftied ;  it  was  the  property  of  the 
Cscririans,  not  of  the  Veicntians ;  thjjj  other  of  the 
fame  name,  the  dcftruftion  of  which  we  have  related, 
wa5  in  the  country  of  the  Vplfcian§, 
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On  oecafion  cf  the  ftege  of  Feiif  winter  huts  ereBedfor  the- 
troops  \  on  account  of  whicby  being  a  new  plan^  the  tribunes 
of  the  peopU  endeavour  to  excite  difcontent,  complaining  that 
no  repofe  is  given  to  thefoldiers^  even  in  winter.  The  ca^ 
valryfor  thefrfi  time,  ferve  on  horfes  of  their  own.  Feii^ 
after  ajiege  often  years^  taken  by  Furius  Camillus^  diBator^ 
In  the  charaEler  of  military  tribunes^  he  laysfege  to  Falifci  ; 
fends  back  the  children  of  the  enemy  ^  who  were  betrayed  inta 
his  hands  ;  being  charged  with  criminal  conduB^  goes  into- 
exile*  The  Senonian  Gauls  lay  Jiege  to  Clufium»  Roman 
ambajfadorsy  fent  to  mediate  peacCy  take  part  with  the  Clu^ 
fans  \  provoked  at  whichy  the  Gauls  march  direBly  againjl 
Rome^  and,  after  routing  the  Romans  at  -the  Allia^  take  pof^ 
fef/ion  of  the  whole  citjy  except  the  Capitol.  Having  fcaled 
the  Capitol  in  the  nigbty  they  are  dif covered  by  the  cackling  (f 
geefcy  and  repulfedy  principally y  by  the  exertions  of  Marcus 
Manlius.  The  Romans  y  compelled  by  famine  y  agree  to  ran^ 
fom  themfelves.     While  they  are  weighing  the  gold,  Camillas  ' 

arrives  with  an  armyy  beats  off  the  Gauls,  and  defiroys  their 
army.     He  prevents  the  defign  of  moving  to  Veii. 

^  TjEACB  now  fubfiftcd  in  all  other  quarters ;  but  book 

jL    the  Romans  and  Vcientians  were  ftill  in  arms,       v. 
and  difplaycd  fuch  violent  rancour  and  animofity  as  ^vC    % 
made  it  evident  that  utter  deftrudlion  would  be  the  b x.  400I 
fate  of  the  party  vanquiftied.     The  eleAion  of  ma- 
giftrates  in  the  two  ftatcs  was  conduced  in  very  dif- 
ferent 
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*  ^y^  ^  ferent  methods.    The  Romans  augmented  the  num- 
■       '  _j  ber  of  their  military  tribunes  with  confular  power, 
Y.R.  352,  elefting  eight,  a  number  greater  than  had  hitherto 
B.C.400.  y^^j^  known.     Thefe^werC  Manius  iEmilius  Ma- 
mercinus  a  fecond  time,  Lucius  Valerius  Potitus  a 
third  time,  Appius  Claudius  Craffus,  Marcus  Quia- 
tilius  Varus,  Lucius  Julius  iulusj  Marcus  Poftumius, 
Marcus  Furius  Camillus,  Marcus  Poftumius  Albi- 
nus.     The  Vcientians,  on  the  other  hand,  dilguftcd 
at  the  annual  intrigues  of  taftdi'dates,  which  were 
fometimes  the  caulc  of  violent  diirenfions,  cleftcd  a 
king.     This  ftep  gave  great  offence  to  all  the  ftaccs 
of  Etruria,  as,  befiaes  theiV  abhoVrencc  of  kingly  go- 
vernment, they  held  the  pcrfon  cleded  in  no  kfs  dc- 
teftation.     He,  out  of  the  infolence  of  wealth,  and 
atro^ance   of  his  tempe^,   had,  before  this,   rcn- 
dcrea  himfelf  obnoxious  to  the  nation,  by  violcndy 
breaking  ofiF  the   performance   of  certain  annual 
games,  the  omilTion  of  which  was  deemed  an  impi- 
ety :  for,  inftigaced  by  pique,   bccaufc  another  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  prieft  had  been  preferred  be- 
fore him,  by  the  fuiFrages  of  the  twelve  ftates,  in 
the  middle  of  the  folemnity,  he  abruptly  carried  away 
the  performers,  of  whom  a  gfeat  part  ivcre  his  flaves. 
That  nation,  therefore,  devoted  beyond  all  others  to 
religious  performances,  the  more  fo,  bccaufe  they 
excelled  in  the  conduct  of  them,  pafled  a  decree, 
by  which  all  aid  was  rcfufcd  to  the  Veientiansi  fo 
long  as  they  fhould  continue  under  the  government 
of  a  king.     At  Veil,  all  mention  of  this  decree  was 
'luppreffed  by  people's  dread   of  the  king,   who 
treated  any  perfon,  reported  to  have  mentioned  fuch. 
a  matter,  as  a  leader  of  fcdition,  not  as  the  author  of 
an  idle  rumour.     Although  the  Romans  received  ifi- 
telligence  that  all  was  quiet  in  Etruria,  yet,  being 
alfo  informed  that  this  bufinefs  was  agitated  in  every 
one  of  their  meetings,  they  formed  their  fortifications 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  gave  them  lecurity  on  both 
fides.     Some  they  raifed  on  the  fide  next  flie  town, 

againft 
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againft  the  irruptions  of  the  townfinen ;  by  others^  ^  ^^  K 

the  fide  oppofitc  Etruria  was  guarded  againft  any  ^    _  '  _j 

auxiliaries  which  mifirht  perhaps  come  from  thence.  Y^R.  3s». 
^      ^        ^  BX.  400, 

II.  The  Roman  generals,  conceivinggreater  hopes 
from  a  blockade,  than  from  an  aflfault,  refolded  to 
carry  on  their  operations  during  the  whole,  winter  j 
and  accordingly  they  began  to  ercift  huts,  a  thing 
quite  new  to  Roman  foUicrs.  As  foon  as  an  ac 
count  of  this  was  brought  to  the  plebeian  tribunes, 
who  for  a  long  time  paft  found  no  pretext  for  ftart- 
ing  new  difturbanccs,  they  flew  out  to  meet  the  peo- 
ple in  affcmbly,  and  laboured  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  commons,  aflerting,  that  **  this  was  the  pur- 
**  pofe  for  which  pay  for  the  foldiery  had  been  ef- 
**  tabltfhedi  nor  had  they  beei>  fo  blind,  as  not  to 
*'  fee,  that  fuch  a  prcfent  from  their  enemies  was 
*'  tainted  with  poifon.  That  the  liberty  of  the 
**  commons  had  been  foldj  their  young  men  carried 
««  away  without  hope  of  return^  exiled  from  the 
**  city  and  from  the  commonwealth,  and  not  per- 
**  mitted  to  give  way  even  to  the  feverity  of  winter, 
*^  nor  to  take  a  view  of  their  houfcs  and  family  af- 
«f  fairs.  What  did  they  fuppofe  was  the  reafon  for 
**  keeping  the  troops  on  duty  without  intermiflion  ? 
«  They  would  find  it,  in  faft,  to  be  no  other,  than 
*'  the  apprehcnfion,  left,  in  cafe  of  the  attendance 
'*  of  thofe  youths,  in  whom  the  whole  ftrength  of 
«^  the  commons  confiftcd,  fome  fteps  might  be 
^'  taken  towards  promoting  their  interefh.  ^  Bcfides, 
"  the  men  were  more  haraflfed,  and  fubjcfted  to 
^'  greater  hardftiips,  than  the  Veientians.  For  the 
"  latter  Ipent  the  winter  under  their  own  roofs, 
**  having  their  city  fecured  by  ftrong  walls,  and  its 
«'  naturd  fituationi  while  the  Roman  foldiers,  in 
^'  the  midft  of  labour  and  toils,  lay  expofcd  to 
'*  its  feverity  in  tents,  overwhelmed  in  fnow  and 
*^  frofti  never  laying  their  arms  out  of  their  hands 

"  even 
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BOOK  «  even  in  that  fcvcre  feafon,  which  gives  a  refpite  to 
^  — ^-_>  "  all  wars  cither  on  land  or  fca.     Neither  kings  nor 
Y.K.351.  "  the  confuls,  overbearing  as  they  were,  before  the 
B.C.  ^oo,  c«  inftitution  of  the  tribunitian  office  ;  nor  the  ftern 
"  government  of  a  di(5lator  j  nor  the  arbitrary  dc- 
"  cemvirs ;  ever  enjoined  fuch  an  inftance  of  fervi- 
*«  tude,  as  this  of  unremitting  military  fcrvicc.    Yet 
'*  military  tribunes  aflumed  that  degree  of  kingly 
*'  power  over  the   commons  of   Rome.      What 
^*  would  have  been  the  behaviour  of  thofe  men,  in 
**  the  office  of  conful  or  diAator>  who  have  exhi- 
*'  bited  a  pidure  of  proconfular  power  in  colours  of 
<^  fuch  harfhncfs  and  cruelty  ?  But  this  was  no  worfc 
•*  than  what  the  people  dcferved.     Among  eight 
•'  military  tribunes,  they  did  not  give  room  to  one 
^*  plebeian.     Till  of  late,  the  patricians  ufed  to  fuid 
"  the  utmoft  difficulty,  io  filling  up  three  places; 
««  but,  now,  they  march  in  files,  eight  deep,  to  take 
««  pofleffion  of  the  pofts  of  government ;  and  even 
"  in  fuch  a  crowd,  no  plebeian  is  found  intermixed, 
«'  who,  if  he  fervcd  no  other  purpofc,  might  remind 
^<  his  colleagues,  that  the  army  was  c6mpofed  not  of 
<«  flaves  but  of  freemen ;.  of  citizens  who  ought  to 
<•  be  brought  home,  at  leaft  in  winter,  to  their  ha- 
<«  bitations,  and  the  comfort  of  their  own  roofs,  and 
«*  allowed,  at  fomc  time  of  the  year,  to  vifit  their 
<*  parents,  children,  and  wives ;  to  excrcife  the  rights 
«*  of  freemen,  and  to  iharc  in  the  eleftbn  of  ma- 
f*  giftratcs."     While  they  exclaimed  in  thcfc,  and 
fuch  like  terms,  they  were  not  unequally  matched  in 
an  opponent,  Appius  Claudius,  who  had  been  left 
at  home,  by  his  colleagues,  for  the  purpofc  of  re- 
prcffing  the  turbulent  fchemes  of  die  tribunes ;  a 
man  trained,  from  his  youth,  in  contentions  widi 
the  plebeians ;  who,  fome  years  before,  had  recom- 
mended, as  has  been  mentioned,  the  difuniting  the 
power  of  the  tribunes  by  the  protcfts  of  their  col- 
leagues. 

IIL  En^ 
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ni.    ENDOWED  by  nature  with  good  abilides>  dnd^  p  o  k 
poffcflcd  alfo  of  experience,  from  long  pradlice,  he  ,      '_  ^ 
ipokc  on  this  ocafton  in  the  following  manner :   '/  If  y.r.  35*. 
**   it  ever  was  a  matter  of  doubt,  citizens,  whether  -B-C.+oo. 
**   the  motives  which  led  the  plcbeiaii  tribunes  to  fo- 
*^   ment,fedition,  on  every  occafion,  regarded  your 
**-  interefts,  or  their  own,  I  am  confident  that,  in  the 
^'   courfe  of  this  ye%r,  every  fuch  doubt  muft  have 
^'  vaniflied  5  and  while  I  rejoice  at  your  being  at* 
**  length  undeceived  in  rcfpect  of  a  miftakc  of  long 
*'^  continuance,  I  cannot,  at  the  fame  time,  refrain 
**  from  congratulating  you,  and,  on' your  account, 
"  the  commonwealth,  that  the  delufion  has  been  re- 
**  moved  by  a  train  of  profperous  events,  rather  than 
*^  by  any  other  means.    Is  there  a  perfon  living,  who 
*^  is  not  convinced  that  the  plebeian  tribunes  were 
*'  never  fo  highly  difplcafed  and  provoked,  by  any 
•'  initance  of  the  ill  treatment  fck  by  you,  if  any  luch 
**  ever  really  exifted,  as  by  the  generofity  of  the  pa- 
^*  tricians  toward  the  commons,  in  eftabliibing  pay  , 
"  for  the  army  ?  What  other  event  do  yc  think  they 
'^  either  dreaded  then,  with  fo  much  anxiety;  or 
*«  wi(h,  fo  ardently,  at  prefcnt  to  obviate,  as  aa 
<^  union  between  the  orders,  which  in  their  opinion 
"  would   prove  the    fubverfion  of  the  tribunitiaa 
'«  power?  Thus,  in  fa6t,  as  labourers  in  the  field 
*«  of  iniquity,  they  are  at  a  lofs  for  employment ;  and 
"  even  wilh,  that  there  may  be  always  fome  difeafed 
"  part  in  the  compionwcalth,  for  the  cure  of  which 
"  they  may  be  employed  by  you.     For  whether^ 
'  "  tribunes,  are  yc  at  prefent  defending  the  com- 
<<  mons^  or  making  an  attack  on  them  ?     Whether 
«  are  ye  advcrfaries  of  the  foldiery,  or  patrons  of 
«  their  caufe.     Unlefs,  perhaps,  ye  fay  thus,  what- 
<*  ever  the  patricians  do,  we  difapprove,  whether 
"  it    be  favourable   or  prejudicial    to  the    cooir- 
<^  mons  ;  and,  jufl:  as  mafters  forbid  their  (laves  to 
"  have  any  dealings  with  thofe  belonging  to  others, 
"  and  think  proper  to  cutoff  the  commerce  bctweea 

"  them 
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B  o  o  Ic  '«  them  either  of  kindneis  or  imkindnelsj  je^  in  Vk& 

,  ^^:  ^  "  manner,  inteidifk  the  patricians  from  alt  intercourfe 

Y.R.  351.  "  with  the  conmions;  left  by  our  civilitjr  aod  genc- 

B.  c.  400.  <^  rofity  we  fhoukl  challenge  the  regard  of  the  com- 

'*  mpns>  and  they  become  obedient  and  willing  to 

^  be  direfted  by  us.    Would  it  not  much  better 

^^  become  you,  if  ye  had  any  of  the  fentiments,  I 

'     '<  fay  not,  of  fellow  citizens,  but  of  human  beings^ 

'^  rather  to  favour,  and,  as  far  as  is  in  your  power, 

^<  to  cherifh  this  kindneis  of  the  patricians,  and  the 

^^  tradable  difpofition  of  the  commons?    Werer 

*^  Aich  harmony  once  eftabliihed,  on  a  permanent 

**  footing,  who  is  there  that  would  not  venture  to 

*<  engage,  that  this  empire  would  foon  arrive  at  » 

'*  height  of  grandeur  far  beyond  all  the  neighbour- 

«  ingftates; 

IV.  "  I  SHALL  hereafter  explain  to  you,  not  only 
**  the  expediency,  but  the  necellity,  of  the  plan 
**  adopted  by  my  colleagues,  of  not  drawing  off 
**  the  troops  from  Veii,  until  thebufinefs  fhallbe 
*'  completed.  At  prcfcnt  I  choofe  to.  confine  my 
^  obiervations  to  the  ftate  of  the  ibkiiery  :  and  if 
<'  what  I  ftiall  fay  on  that  head  were  to  be  ipoken^ 
<^  not  only  before  you,  but  alfo  in  the  camp,  I  am 
^  perfliaded,  that  it  would  appear  reafonable,  to 
**  the  judgment  of  the  army  themfelves.  Indeed, 
*<  if  my  own  underftanding  were  incapable  of  fug* 
**  gefting  any  arguments  on  the  fubjed,  I  might  be 
*^  well  content  with  thofe  which  have  been  thrown 
"  out  in  the  difcourfes  of  our  adverfaries.  They 
"  lately  infifted,  that  pay  ought  not  to  be  given  to 
**  *  the  loldicrs,  becaufe  it  had  never  b^en  given 
"  before.  Upon  what  grounds,  therefore,  can 
"  they  now  be  difplcafed,  if  perfons  who  have  re^ 
<'  ceived  an  addition  of  profit,  beyond  what  was 
<<  ufiial,  are  enjoined  to  perform  fome  addition^ 
"  labour  proportioned  thereto  ?  In  no  cafe,  is  la- 
'<  bour  to  be  procured  without  emolumeitf^  nor 

"  emolument^ 
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'^  emolumcnti  in  general,  without  die  expence  of  ^o  o  k 
*'  labour.  Toil  and  pfcafure>  in  their  natures  op-  ,  y*  __^ 
*'  pofite,  arc  yet  Hnked  together  in  a  kind  of  y.r.  s,5*- 
"  natural  connexion.  Formerly,  the  foldier  deem-  ^^ 
"  ^d  it  a  bardfliip  to  give  up  his  khour  to  the 
*'  commonwealth,  and  to  bear  his  ovm  expcnces. 
**  At  the  fame  time,  he  found  plcafure  in  having  it 
*^  in  his  power,  for  a  part  of  the  year,  to  till  his 
"  own  ground,  and  to  acquire  the  means  of  fup- 
**  porting  himfclf  and  his  ftmily,  at  home,  and  in 
"  the  field.  At  prcfcnt,  he  has  a  fourcc  of  plea- 
"  furc  in  the  profits  conferred  on  him  by  the  com- 
"  monwcalth,  and  he  receives  his  pay  with  joy. 
"  Let  him,  therefore,  bear  with  rcfignation  his 
*'  being  detained  a  little  longer  from  his  liome,  and 
"  from  his  family  affairs,  which  are  not  now  bur- 
"  thcncd  with  his  expences.  Suppofe  the  com- 
"  monwcalth  called  him  to  a  ftatementof  accounts, 
"  might  it  not  juftly  fay,  you  receive  pay  by  the 
"  year,  give  me  your  labour  by  the  year/  Do  you 
**  think  it  juft,  that,  for  half  a-y ear's  fervice,  you 
"  Ihould  receive  a  whole  year's  pay  ?  It  is  diia- 
"  greeable  to  nie,  citizens,  to  dwell  on  this  topic ; 
"  for  this  kind  of  dealing  fuits  only  thofe  who  cm- 
*^  ploy  mercenary  foldiers  i  but  we  wifh  to  deal,  as 
"  witlx  our  fellow-citizens ;  and  think  it  but  rta- 
**  fonable,  that  we  fhould  be  dealt  with,  as  their  na- 
"  tive  x:ountry.  Either  the  war  ought  not  to  have 
**  been  undertaken,  or  it  ought  to  be  condudted 
"  in  a  manner  fuited  to  the  dignity  of  the  Roman 
"  people,  and  to  be  brought  to  a  conclufion  as  fooii' 
"  as  pofliblc.  Now  ic  will  certainly  be  brought  to 
"  a  conclufion,  if  we  prefs  forward  the  fiege,  if  we 
•*  do  not  retire,  until  we- have  attained  the  gbjca:  of 
'^  our  hopes,  in  the  capture  of  Veil.  In  truth,  if 
'•  there  were  no  other  motive,  the  very  difcredit  of 
"  aft^ng  oAerwife  ought  to  bind  us  to  pcrfeverai^Co*. 
"  In  former  times,  a  city  was  held  befieged  for  ten 
"  years  on  account  of  one  womanj  by  the  united 

"  force 
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B  o^o  K  «  force  of  all  the  Greeks.    At  what  a  diftance  fmitt 

,_  -^-   ^  **  their  homes  I  What  tradts  of  land  and  lea  lying 

y-R-35»-  "  between  I  Yet,  we  grumble  at  the  fatigue  of  a 

B.U400.  «  fiege  of  one  year's  continuance,  within  Icls  than 

"  twenty  miles  of  us,  almoft  within  fight  of  our  city  i 

*'  becaufe,  I  fuppofc,  the  occafion  of  the  war  is 

*^  trifling,  and  the  ground  of  our  quarrel  not  fuffi- 

**  cient  in  juftice  to  llimulatc  us  to  perftvcrc.    This 

**  is  the  feventh  time  that  they  have  rebelled.    Du- 

'   **  ring  peace,  they  never  were  faithful  to  their  cn- 

«  gagements.     They  have  laid  Wafte  our  territories 

*'  a  thoufand  times.     They  have  compelled  the  Fi- 

•*  dcnatians  to  revolt  from  us  5  have  murdered  our 

^        **  colonifts  in  that  diftrift  -,  and  have  been  the  infti- 

"  gators  of  the  impious  murder  of  our  ambafiadors, 

.  •*  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations :  they  have  en- 

•^  deavoured  to  ftir  up  all  Etruria  againft  us ;  and,  at 

"  this  day,  are  bufy  in  the  fame  attempt :  and  fcarce- 

**  ly  did  they  refrain  from  offering  violence  to  our 

"  ambafTadors  who  demanded  fatisfaftion.     Againft 

•*  fuch  people,  ought  war  to  be  waged  in  a  rcmife 

"  and  dilatory  manner  ? 

V.  "  If  fuch  jaft  caufcs  of  refcntmcnt  have  na 
"  weight  with  us,  I  befeech  you  have  thefc  confidc- 
"  rations  none  ?  The  city  has  been  inclofed  with 
"  immenfc  works,  by  which  the  enemy  are  confined 
"  within  their  walls.  They  have  not  tilled  their 
**  lands ;  and  what  were  tilled  before,  havcbecn laid 
«*  waftc;  in  the  courfe  of  the  war.  If  we  withdraw  our 
*'  army,  who  can  doubt  that  not  only  through  defire 
"  of  revenge,  but  even  through  the  ncceflity  im- 
**  poled  on  them  of  plundering  the  property  of 
*'  others,  Cinct  they  have  lod  their  own,  they  will 
"  make  an  invafion  on  our  territories?  By  fuch 
*«  conduct  therefore,  we  fhould  not  defer  the  war, 
"  but  open  it  a  paflage  into  our  own  frontiers.  What 
"  fhall  we  fay,  as  to  the  circumftances  immediately 
"  afFcfting  the  foldicrs,  of  whofe  intereft&your  wor- 

•^  ihy 
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V. 


*'  thy  tribunes  have,  all  on  a  fudden,  grown  fo  care-  book 


*'  ful,  after  having  attempted  to  wreft  their  pay  out 
'^  of  their  hands  ?  How  do  they  ftand  ?  They  have  y.r.'  35*, 
*'  formed  a  rapipart  and  a  trench,  both  works  of  ^'  ^'  ^^ 
*'  immenfc  labour,  through  fo  great  an  extent  of 
*^  ground :  they  have  erefted  forts,  at  firft  only  a 
*^  few,  afterwards  a  great  number,  when  the  army 
*'  was  augmented  J  and  they  have  raifed  defences, 
*^  not  only  on  the  fide  next  to  the  city,  but  alfo  op- 
**  pofite  Etruria,  againft  any  fuccours  which  (hould 
"  arrive  from  thence.  .  Why  need  I  mention  towers, 
•^  covered  approaches,  and  the  like ;  together  with 
*'  all  the  various  machines  ufed  in  attacking  towns  ? 
**  Now,  that  fuch  a  quantity  of  labour  has  been  ex- 
^*  pended,  and  that  they  have  juft  come  to  the  finifli- 
*'  ing  of  the  work,  do  ye  think  it  would  be  priidenc 
*'  to  abandon  all  thefe  preparations,  that,  the  next 
•'  fummer,  they  may  be  obliged  to  undergo  again  the 
**  fame  courfe  of  toil  and  labour  in  forming  thele 
**  a-new  ?  How  much  lefs  difficulty  would  it  coft,  to  . 
**  fupport  the  works  already  formed,  to  prcfs  forward 
*<  and  perfevcre,  and  thus  get  rid  of  the  trouble  ? 
*«  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  bufinefs  will  be  foon 
*'  accompliflied,  if  it  is  puflied  forward  by  an  uni- 
«'  form  courfe  of  exertions;  and,  if  we  do  not  our- 
*^  felves  defer  the  attainment  of  pur  own  hopc^i,  by 
**  thus  interrupting  and  fufpending  our  proceedings. 
«'  What  I  have  faid,  regards  only  the  labour,  and 
*'  the  lofs  of  time.  But  let  me  a(k  farther,  can  we 
**  difregard  the  danger  which  wc  incur  by  procrafti- 
*'  nation  5  while  we  fee  fo  frequent  meetings  held  by 
**  the  Etrurians  on  the  fubjeft  of  fending  aid  to  Vcii  ? 
"  As  matters  ftand,  at  prefent,  they  are  difplcafed 
'^  and  angry  with  that  people  j  declare  that  they  will 
«  not  fend  them  aid ;  and,  for  any  concern  which 
'^  they  take  in  the  afi^air,  wc  are  at  liberty  to  take 
"  Veii.  But  who  can  promife  that  if  wc  fufpend 
«'  our  operations,  they  will  be  in  the  fame  temper 
«*  hereafter  ?  For,  if  you  allow  any  relaxation,  more 
VOL.  I.  c  G  "  rclpcftablc. 
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B  o  o  K  ff  rcfpcftablc,  and  more  frequent,  embaffies  will  be 

.    _'        "  difpatched  j    and  the  very  circumftancc  which 

y.R.  351  "  now  difgufts  the  Etrurians,  the  eftablifhment  of  a 

B.C. 400.  u  i^ing  2ii  Veii,  may,  in  the  interim,  be  done  away, 

"  either  by  the  joint  determination  of  the  fevcral 

"  members  of  the  ftatc,  for  the  fake  of  recovering 
"  the  friendfhip  of  Etruria,  or  by  a  voluntary  aft  of 

"  the  king  himfelf,  who  may  be  unwilling  to  conti- 

"  nue  on  the  throne,  when  he  6nds  it  an  obftrudbion 

"  to  the  welfare  of  his  countrymen.     Sec  now  how 

"  many  confequences,  and  how  detrimental,  attend 

f*  that  method  of  proceeding ;  the  lo fs  of  works 

"  foriTied  with  lb  great  labour ;  the  confeguent  de- 

"  vaftation  of  our  frontiers  >  and,  inftead  of  the  Vci- 

"  entians,  the  whole  nation  of  Etruria  united  againft 

^^  us.     Thefe,  tribunes,  are  your  pirns,  much  indeed 

"  of  the  fame  kind,  as  if,  in  the  cafe  of  a  fick  perfon, 

"  who  by  fubmitting  to  a  regimen  with  refolution, 

"  might  quickly  recover  his  healthy    one  (houl(J 

"  render  his  diforder  tedious,  and  perhaps  incurable, 

"  for  the  fake  of  the  prefent  pleafure  which  eating 

"  and  drinking  would  afford  him. 

VI.  <«  I  INSIST,  that,  though  it  were  of  no  con- 
«  fcquence,  with  refpeft  to  the  prefent  war,  yet  it  is 
"  certainly  of  the  utmoft  impbrtance  to  military 
",  dilcipline,  that  our  foldiers  be  accuftomed,  not 
"  only  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  viftory,  but,  fhould  the 
"  bufinefs  prove  tedious,  t6  endure  the  irkfomenefi 
*'  of  delay ;  to  wait  the  iflue  of  their  hopes,  though 
"  tardy;  and,  if  the  fummer  did  not  finilh  the  war^^ 
"  to  try  what  the  winter  might  produce  ;  and  not> 
«'  like  fumiper  birds,  to  look  about  for  hiding-places 
"  and  fhclter,  the  moment  autumn  arrived.  Con- 
.  "  fider,  I  befeech  you,  how  tlic  pleafure  of  hunting 
<*  and  eagernefs  in  the  chace  hurry  men  through 
"  woods  and  mountains,'  in  the  mldft  of  froft  and 
"  fnow  ;  and,  fliall  we  not  beftow  on  the  neceffary 
"  exigencies  of  war,,  the  fam?  degree  of  patience,, 
4  «  whicfc 
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'*  v^hich  is  ufually  called  forth,  even  by  fport  and  book 
**  amufement  ?  Do  wc  fuppofe  the  bodies  of  our  .  ^'  _j 
•*  foldiers  fo  effeminate,  their  minds  fo  feeble,  that  y.r.  35,. 
^*  they  cannot  for  one  winter  endure  the  fatigue  of  a  B.C.  400. 
*'  camp,  and  abfence  from  home  ?  That,  like  thofe 
**  who  carry  on  war  by  fca,  they  regulate  their  ope- 
**  rations  by  taking  advantage  of  the  weather,  and 
•*  obferving  the  feafons  of  the  year  ?  That  they  are 
**  incapable  of  enduring  either  heat  or  cold  ?  I  am 
•*  convinced  they  would  blufh,  if  fuch  things  were 
•*  laid  to  their  charge,  and  would  infift  that  both 
•*  their  minds  and  bodies  were  poffcffed  of  manly 
*^  firmnefs :  that  they  were  able  to  .perform  the  du- 
**  ties  of  war,  as  well  in  winter,  as  in  fummer  :  that 
**  they  never  had  commiffioned  the  tribunes  to  pa-* 
**  tronize  floth  and  effeminacy;  and  remembered 
**  very  well,  that  it  was  not  under  their  own  roofs, 
•*  nor  in  the  ihade,  that  their  anceftors  eftablilhed 
«  that  very  office/  Such  fentiments  are  worthy  of 
•*  the  valour  of  your  foldiers,  fuch  are  worthy  of  the 
•*  Roman  name  j  not  to  confider  merely  the  city  of 
•*  Veil,  nor  the  prefent  war,  in  which  ye  are  employ- 
«*  ed,  but  to  feck  a  reputation  which  may  laft  during 
**  other  wars,  and  among  all  other  nations.  Do  ye 
«'  look  on  the  difference  between  the  charaders 
*'  which  will  be  applied  to  you,  according  to  your 
<*  conduct  in  this  affair,  as  a  matter  of  trivial  im- 
-**  portance  f  Whether  the  neighbouring  nationsdeem 
*'  the  Roma^ns  to  be  foldiers  of  fuch  a  kind,  that  any 
*f  town  which  can  withftand  their  firft  affault,  and 
•'  that  of  very  (hort  continuance,  has  nothing  farther 
•'  to  apprehend  J  or,  whether  our  name  be  terrible 
**  on  this  account,  that  neither  the  fatigue  of  a  tedious 
*'  fiege,  nor  the  fcverity  of  winter,  can  remove  a 
*^  Roman  army  from  a  place^  which  it  has  once  in- 
**  veftcdj  that  it  knows  no  other  termination  of 
•*  war,  than  viftory  -,  and  that  its  operations  are  not 
«  more  diftinguiflied  by  brilkncfs  of  aftion,  than  by 
*f  ftcady  perfcvcrance  ?  a  qualification  which,  as  n 
G  G  2  "is 
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is  highly  rcqiiifite  in  every  kind  of  military  fer- 

vice,  is  mofl:  particularly  fo  in  carrying  on  (iegcs 

Y,R.  351.  "  of  towns;   becaufe  thcfe  being  generally,  from 

the  nature  of  their  (ituation,  and  the  ftrength  of 
"  their  works,  impregnable  by  aflault,  time  alone 
"  overpowers  and  reduces  them  by  means  of  hunger 
"  and  thirft,  as  it  will  certainly  reduce  Veil,  unlefs 
*'  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  fupply  aid  to  the 
"  enemy,  and  the  Veientians  find  in  Rome   that 
"  fupport,   which   they   feek  in  vain  in  Etruria. 
"  Could  any  other  event  fo  fully  accord  to  the 
"  wifhes  of  the  Veientians,  as  that  the  city  of  Rome 
"  firft,  and  then,  by  the  fpreading  of  the  contagion, 
"  the  camp,  fhould  be  filled  with  fedition  ?  But  now, 
"  among  the  enemy,  fuch  a  temperate  difpofition 
"  prevails,  that  neither  through  difguft  at  the  length 
"  of  the  ficge,  nor  even  at  the  eftabliihment  of  king- 
"  ly  government,  has  one  change  of  meafures  been 
"  attempted  ;  nor  has  the  refufal  of  aid,  from  the 
"  Etrurians,  foured  their  temper  3  becaufe,  if  any 
"  one  there  propofes  fcditious  meafures,  he  will  be 
«  inftantly  put  to  death;  nor  will  any  perfbn  be 
"  fufFcred  to  utter  fuch  things,  as  are  uttered  among 
«  you  without  any  fear  of  punifliment.     He  dcferves 
"  the  baftinade  who  forlakes  his  colours,  or  quits 
«  his  poft :  yet  men  are  heard,  openly  in  public  af- 
"  fcmbly,  recommending,,  not  to  one  or  two  partr- 
"  cular  foldiers,  but  to  whole  armies,  to  leave  their 
**  colours,  anddefcrt  their  camp.     With  fuch  par- 
*«  tiality  are  ye  accuftomed  to  liften  to  whatever  a 
"  plebeian  tribune  utters,  although  it  manifcftJy 
<*  tends  to  the  ruin  of  your  country,  and  the  diffolu- 
♦'  tion  of  the  commonwealth  5  and  fo  captivated  art 
"  ye  by  the  charms  of  that  oiEce,  that,  under  ihclter 
"  of  it,  ye  fuffcr  every  kind  of  wickednefs  to  lurk 
"  unnoticed.     They  have  but  one  ftep  farther  to 
«*  takci  to  engage  the  foldiers  in  camp,  in  the  fame 
"  meafures  which  they  urge  here  with  fo  much 
<^  clamour,  to  debauch  the  troops,  and  allow  them 

"  no 
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'*  no  longer  to  obey  their  officers,  Gnce  liberty,  ac-  ^  o  o  K^ 
^  cording  to  the  prefcnt  notion  of  it  at  Rome,  con- .  _  '  ji 
**  fifts  in  calling  off  all  reverence  for  the  fcnate,  for  y.r.  35*. 
^*  the  magiftrates,  for  the  laws,  for  the  praftices  of  ^'  c.+^o- 
'*  ouf  anceftors,  for  the  inftitutions  of  our  fathers, 
**  and  for  military  difcipline/' 

VII:  Appius  was  now  fully  equal  to  a  contention 
with  the  plebeian  tribunes,  even  in  the^kfTemblies  of 
the  people,  when  a  misfortune  fuffered  before  Veii, 
by  an  cfFcft  which  no  one  Could  have  cxpefted, 
threw  the  fuperiority  at  once  on  his  fide,  and  pro- 
duced both  an  unufual  harmony  between  the  orders 
of  the  ftate,  and  a  general  ardour  to  pufh  on  the  fiege 
of  Veii  with  greater  vigour.  For  when  the  trenches 
had  been  advanced  almoft  to  the  very  town,  and  the 
machines  were  jufl  ready  to  be  applied  to  the  walls, 
the  troops,  employing  greater  afTiduity  in  forming 
their  works  by  day,  than  in  guarding  them  by  night, 
one  of  the  gates  was  thrown  open  on  a  fudden,  and  a 
vafl  multitude,  armed  chiefly  with  torches,  fallied 
forth,  and  fet  fire  to  them  on  all  fides  j  fo  that  the 
flames  deflroyed  in  an  inftant  both  the  rampart  and 
the  machines,  the  conftruftion  6f  which  had  coft  fo 
much  time ;  and  great  numbers  of  men,  attempting, 
in  vain,  to  fave  them,  periflied  by  the  fword  and  the 
flames.  When  news  of  this  difafter  arrived  at  Rome, 
it  diffufed  a  general  fadneft  through  all  ranks  of  men, 
and  filled  the'fenate  alfo  with  anxiety  and  ftrong'  ap- 
prehenfions,  left  they  fhould  find  it  impoflible  to 
withftand  any  longer  the  machinations  of  the  fedi-  * 
tious,  either  in  the  city,  or  the  camp,  and  left  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  commons  fhould  infujt  over  the  com- 
monwealth, as  if  it  lay  vanquiflied  at  their  feet.  At 
thisjuhfture,  thofe  perfons  who  poffeflTed  equeftrian 
fortunes,  and  had  not  had  horfes  affi'gned  them  by  the 
public,  after  previoufly  confulting  together,  went  in  a 
body  to  the  fenate,  and  having  obtained  permiflion  to 
fpeakp  declared  their  refolution  to  fcrvc  in  the  army, 
G  G  3  on 
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B  o  o  K  on  horfcs  provided  at  their  own  expence.  On  whicK 
V.  -J.  _f  the  fcnate  returning  them  thanks,in  the  moil  honour- 
Y.R.  351.  able  terms,  and  the  report  of  this  proceeding  having 
B.C.  400.  fpread  through  the  Forum,  and  all  parts  of  the  city, 
there  immediately  enfued  ^  general  concourfe  of  the 
commons  to  the  fenatc-houfe,  where  they  declared, 
that  "  they  were  now  the  infantry  of  that  army ;  and 
"  that,  though  it  was  not  their  turn  to  fcrve,  yet 
"  they  freely  engaged  their  fervicc  to  the  common- 
"  wealth, whether  it  fliould  be  thought  proper  to  lead 
"  them  to  Veil,  or  to  any  other  placp.    If  they  (hould 
"  be  led  to  Veii,"  they  affirmed  "  that  they  would 
*^  never  return  from  thence,  until  that  city  fhould  be 
"  taken  from  the  enemy/'     The  fenate  now  fcarcc 
fct  any  bounds  to  the  torrent  of  joy  which  flowed  in 
upon  them  j  for  they  did  not,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
horfemen,  pafs  an  order  for  thanks  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  magiftrates,  neither  were  the  people  called  into 
the  fcnate-houfe  to  receive  an  anfwer;  nor  did  the 
'  fenators  confine  thcmfclves  within  their  houfc  ,•  bur, 

from  the  eminerice  adjoining,  every  one  of  them  ea- 
gerly, with  voic?  and  hands,  teftified  the  public  joy, 
to  the  multitude  who  ftood  below  in  the  aflemblys 
declared,  that,  by  fuch  unanimity,  the  city  of  Rome 
was  rendered  happy,  invincible,   and  everlafting; 
praifed  the  horfemen,  praifed  the  commons  -,  blcfled 
even  the  day,  as  a  day  of  happineft,  and  acknowledg- 
ed that  the  courtefy  and  kindnefs  of  the  patricians 
were  now  outdone,  while  through  exccfs  of  joy,  tears 
flowed  in  abundance,  both  from  the  patricians  and 
commons  ;  until  the  fenators,  being  called  back  in- 
to their  houfc,  pafled  a  decree,  that  "  the  military 
*^  tribunes,  fummoning  an  affembly,  ibould  giv^ 
"  thanks  to  the  infantry,  and  to  the  horfemen,  and 
"  ihould  affure  them,  that  the  fcnate  would  keep  ii^ 
"  remembrance  the  dutiful  affeftion  which  they  had 
"  flicwn  towards  their  country  ;  and  had  come  to  a 
«'  rcfojution  that  everyone  of  thofc  who  had,  out  of 
^'  turn,  voluntarily  undertaken  the  fcrvicc,  ihould 

«  enjoy 
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"  enjoy  rank  and  pay  from  that  date."     A  certain  B  o^  K 
ftipend  was  alfo  affigncd  to  the  horfcmcn.     This  was  ^  -^-  _j 
the  firft  inftance  of  the  cavalry  ferving  on  their  own  y.r.  35^. 
horfes.     This  army  of  volunteers,  being  led  to  Veii,  ^*  ^'  ♦®®' 
not  only  reftored  the  works  which  had  been  dc- 
ftroyed,  but  ereftcd  new  ones.     Greater  care  than 
ever  was  ufed,  in  fending  them  fopplics  from  the 
city,   that  no  kind  of  accommodation  Ihould  be 
wanting  to  troops  who  merited  fo  highly. 

VIII.  The  cnfuing  year  had  military  tribunes  y.r.  351. 
with  confular  power,  Caius  Servilius  Ahala  a  third  ^'  ^*  399* 
time,  Quintus  Servilius,  Lucius  Virginius,  Quintus 
Sulpicius,  Aulus  Manlius  a  fecond  time,  Manius 
Sergius  a  fecond  time.  In,  their  tribunate,  whiift 
all  men's  attention  was  direfted  to  the  Veicntim 
war,  the  lecurity  of  the  g^rrifon  at  Anxur  vyas  ne- 
glefted,  the  foldiers  obtaining  leave  of  abfence,  and 
the  Volfcian  traders  being  freely  admitted :  the  con- 
fequence  of  which  was,  that  the  guards  at  the  gates 
were  fuddenly  overpowered,  and  the  place  taken  by 
furprize.  The  number  of  foldiers  flain  was  the  Icfs/ 
becaufc,  except  the  fick,  they  were  all  employed  like 
futtlcrs,  in  trafficking  about  the  country  and  the 
neighbouring  cities.  Nor  did  better  fuccefs  at- 
tend the  operations  before  Veii,  which  were  then  the 
grand  objeft  which  engrofTcd  all  the  public  folici- 
tude  i  for  the  Roman  commanders  (hewed  a  ftronger 
difpofition  to  quarrel  among  thcmfclves,  than  to  snEt 
with  fpirit  againft  the  enemy.  And  be  fides,  the 
power  of  their  adverfaries  received  an  addition,  by 
the  unexpefted  arrival  of  the  Capenatians  and 
Falifcians.  Thefe  two  ftates  of  Etruria,  contiguous 
in  fituation  to  Veii,  judged  that,  Ihould  that  city  be 
conquered,  they  fhould  be  the  next  expofed  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Romans.  The  Falifcians  were  farther 
induced,  by  a  reafon  particularly  afFeding  thcm- 
fclves, to  enter  into  the  quarrel,  as  having  formerly 
^^^Q  i;hcmfclvcs  a  party  in  the  war  of  the  Fidena- 
a  G  4  tians : 
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BOOK  tlans :  wherefore,  after  having,  by  reciprocal  ctn- 
.    ^'_  _j  baffies,  ratified  their  engagements  with  an  oath,  they 
Y.R.  353.  advanced  with  their  forces  to  Veii,  at  a  moment 
B.C.  399.  when  no  one  thought  of  their  coming.     They  hap- 
pened to  attack  the  camp  on  that  quarter,   where 
Manius  Sergius,  military  tribune,  commanded,  and 
they  caufed  a  violent  alarm ;  for  the  Romans  ima- 
gined that  all  Etruria  had  been  fet  in  motion,  and 
ha<4  come  out  in  a  mafs  againft  them.     The  lame 
opinion  roufcd  to  adtion  the  Veientians  in  the  city. 
Thus  the  camp  was  attacked  on  both  fides  i  and  the 
troops,  in  oppofing  the  attempts  of  the  enemy,  be- 
ing obliged  to  wheel  round  their  battalions  from  one 
fide  to  another,  could  neither  efFcftually  confine  the 
Veientians  within  their  fortifications,  nor  repel  the 
\  afTault  from  their  own  works,  and  defend  them(elvcs 
againft  the  enemy,  on  the  outer  fide.     Their  only 
hope  was,  that  they  might  be  reinforced  from  the 
greater  camp,  and  then  the  feveral  diflferent  legions 
would  fupport  the  difFerent  parts  of  the  fight,  Ibme 
agiiinft  the  Capenatians  and  Falifcians,  others  againft 
tlie  Tallies  from  the  town.     But  that  camp  was  com- 
manded by  Virginius,  between  whom  an4.  Sergius 
fubfifted  a  mutual  perfonal  hatred :  on  being  inform- 
ed that  moft  6f  the  forts  were  attacked,  the  fortifi- 
cations fcaled,  and  that  the  enemy  poured  in  on  both 
.    fides,  he  kept  his  men  within  his  own  camp,  under 
arms,  faying,  that  if  there  were  need  of  a  reinforce- 
ment, Iiis  colleague  would  fend  to  him.     His  arro- 
gance was  equalled  by  the  obftinacy  of  the  other, 
who,'fooner  than  he  ftiould  appear  to  have  afkedany 
afliftance  from  a  perfon  with  whom  he  was  at  enmi- 
ty, chofe  to  be  conquered  by  the  enemy,  rather  than 
to  conquer  by  the  help  of  his  countryman.     His 
troops,  inclofed  on  either  fide,  fufl^ered  great  flaugh- 
tcr  for  a  long  time ;  at  lafl,  abandoning  the  works,  a 
very  fmall  part  of  them  made  their  way  to  the  prin- 
cipal camp  i  the  greater  number,  with  Sergius  him» 
fclf,  proceeded  to  Romcj  here,  as  he  threw  the 
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I 

entire  blame  on  his  colleague,  it  was  determined,  Book 
that  Virginius  fhould  be  called  home  from  the  camp,  ,    -^-_f 
and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  lieutenant-generals  y.r.  351. 
fliould  hold  the  command.     The  affair  was  taken  ^'  ^*  3^ 
into  confideration  by  the  fenate,  where  the  difpute 
t)etwecn  the  colleagues  was  carried  on  with  mutual 
recriminations.     Few  of  the  members  regarded  the 
interefts  of  the  commonwealth,  each  adherr-d  to  one, 
or  the  other,  juft  as  he  happened  to  be  prejudiced 
by  private  regard,  or  intcreft, 

IX.  The  principal  fcnators  were  of  opinion, 
that,  whether  the  mifcondudt,  or  the  misfortune  of 
the  commanders,  had  been  the  cayfe  of  fuch  an  ig- 
nominious overthrow,  they  ought  riot  to  wait  for 
the  regular  time  of  eleftion,  but  to  create  immedi- 
ately new  military  tribunes,  who  Ihould  enter  into 
office  on  the  calends  of  Oftober."  While  the  mem- 
bers were  proceeding  to  (hew  their  affent  to  this 
opinion,  the  other  military  tribunes  offered  no  ob- 
jedion  ;  but  Sergius  and  Virginius,  to  whofe  be- 
haviour it  was  evidently  owing  that  men  wiflied  to 
get  rid  of  the  magiftrates  of  that  year,  at  firft,  depre- 
cated the  ignominy  which  would  hereby  be  thrown 
upon  them,  and  afterwards  protefted  againft  the 
paffmg  of  the  decree,  and  declared  that  they  would 
not  retire  from  office  before  the  ides  of  December, 
the  ufual  day  for  magiftrates  entering  into  office. 
On  this  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  who,  during 
the  general  harmony  aad  the  profperity  of  public 
affairs,  had  unwillingly  kept  filencc,  at  once  affuming 
confidence,  threatened  the  military  tribunes,  that, 
unlefs  they  fubmitted  to  the  direftion  of  the  fenate, 
they  would  order  them  to  be  carried  to  prifon. 
Then  Caius  Servilius  Ahala,  one  of  the  military  tri- 
bunes, faid,  "  As  to  your  part,  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
"  pie,  and  your  menaces,  I  affure  you  I  would  with 
"  great  plqafure  put  it  to  the  proof,  whether  your 
'*  threats  are  more  dcftitutc  of  authority,  or  your- 
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BOOK"  felvcs  of  Ipirit.  But  I  confidcr  it  as  impious  to 
^  1^1  ,  *'  aft  in  oppofition  to  the  authority  of  the  fcnate; 
*^  wherefore  on  the  one  hand,  I  defirc  that  yc  may 
"  dcfift  from  iceking  in  our  difputes  for  an  oppor- 
<'  tunity  of  doing  mifchief ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
"  eitKer  my  colleagues  fhall  aft  according  to  the 
*^  will  of  the  fenate,  or  if  they  perfift  any  ferther  in 
**  oppofition,  I  will  inftantly  nominate  a  diftator, 
"  who  will  compel  them  to  retire  from  office." 
This  difcourfe  being  received  with  uniV^erfal  appro- 
bation, and  the  fenators  rejoicing  that  another  power 
'  bad  been  thought  of,  which,  by  its  fuperiol-  authority, 
might  reduce  the  magiftrates  to  order,  without  the 
terrors  of  the  tribunitian  office,  thofc  magiftratcs 
yielded  to  the  univerfal  defirc  of  the  public,  and  held 
an  eleftion  of  military  tribunes,  who  were  to  enter 
into  office  on  the  calends  of  Oftober :  and  before 
that  day,  they  divefted  themfelves  of  the  ma- 
giftracy. 

Y.R.  3S4«  X.  This  military  tribunate  with  confiilar  power, 
*  ^^  *  of  Lucius  Valerius  Pocitus  a  fourth  time,  Marcus 
Furius  Camillus  a  fecond,  Manius  iEmilius  Mamcr- 
cinus  a  third,  Cneius  Cornelius  Coffiis  a  fecond,  Ca?- 
fo  Fabius  Ambuftus  and  Lucius  Julius  lulus,  was 
occupied  by  a  multiplicity  of  bufinefs  both  civil  and 
military  :  for  the  operations  of  war  were  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  many  different  places  ac  once,  at  Vcii, 
and  at  Capena  5  at  Falerii,  and  among  the  Volfcians 
for  the  recovery  of  Anxur  from  the  enemy.  Then 
at  Rome,  there  was  great  uneafinefs,  occafioned  hy 
the  levying  of  troops,  and  at  the  fa^ne  time  by  the 
paying  in  of  the  tax.  There  was  alfo  a  ftruggle 
about  the  appointment  of  the  plebeian  tribunes  j  and 
befidcs,  the  trials  of  two  of  thofe,  who  had  lately 
been  inveftcd  with  confular  power,  excited  no  trifling 
difturbance.  The  military  tribunes  applied  i|iem- 
felves,  firft  of  all,  to  the  raifing  of  troops,  and  not 
only  the  younger  men  were  enlifted,  but  the  elder 
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citizens  alfo  were  compelled  to  give  in  their  names,  book 
to  ferve  as  a  garrifon  to  the  city.  Now,  in  propor-  ,  -^\_f 
tion  as  the  number  of  foldiers  was  augmented,  fo  y.R.  jj^ 
much  the  more  money  became  neccflary  for  their  ^-  C.  ^^u 
pay,  and  this  was  made  up  by  a  tax,  which  was  very 
unwillingly  paid  by  thofe  who  remained  at  home, 
becaufe,  as  tl>e  guard  of  the  city  lay  upon  them,  they 
muft  alfo  perform  military  duty,  and  give  up  their 
labour  to  the  public.  Thcfe  circumftanccs,  grievous 
in  themfelves,  were  fet  forth  in  more  provoking  co- 
lours,  in  the  feditious  harangues  of  the  plebeian  tri- 
bunes, who  mfifted,  that  "  the  eftablifliment  of  pay 
*'  to  the  foldiers  was  intended  for  the  purpofe  of 
*'  ruining  one  half  of  the  commons,  by  the  fatigues 
**  of  war,  and  the  other  half,  by  a  tax.  That  one 
*^  war  had  now- been  protrafted  to  the  fifth  year ;  and 
*^  was  conducted,  without  fuccefs,  defignedly,  in  or- 
**  der  that  it  might  afford  them  the  longer  cmploy- 
**  ment..  Befides,  armies  had  been  enlifted  at  one 
**  levy  for  four  different  wars,  and  even  boys  and  old 
<*  men  dragged  from  their  homes.  That  no  dif- 
«f  tinftion  was  now  made  between  fummer  and  win- 
*^  ter,  left  any  refpite  fhould  be  allov/ed  to  the 
•*  wretched  commons ;  who,  now,  as  the  finifhing 
**  ftroke,  had  been  made  fubjedt  to  a  tax  j  fo  that 
*^  when  they  fhould  return,  with  their  bodies  wafted 
«*  through  toils,  wounds,  and  even  age,  and  find 
*«  every  thing  at  home  iq  diforder,  from  the  long 
<*  abfence  of  the  owners,  they  Ihould  be  obliged,  out 
**  of  their  ruined  propeijty,  to  refund,  in  a  manifold 
*^  proportion,  to  the  ftate,  the  money  which  they  had 
<^  received  as  pay,  as  if  it  had  been  taken  up  at  ufuri- 
*'  ous  intereft."  Between  the  levy,  and  the  tax,  and^ 
men's  thoughts  being  occupied  by  more  important 
concerns,  the  number  of  plebeian  tribunes  could  not 
be  filled  up  on  the  day  of  cleftion.  A  violent  effort 
was  afterwards  made  to  have  patricians  affmned  into 
the  vacant  places',  and  that  being  found  imprafticablc^ 
mother  plan  was  adopted,  for  the  purpofe  of  weaken^ 
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B  o  o  K  ing  at  leaft  the  authority  of  the  Trcbonian  law,  by 
^  '_  .  the  aflliniption  of  Caius  Lacerius  and  Marcus  Acu- 
y.R.  354.  tius  as  plebeian  tribunes;  and  this  was  effeftcd,  cvi- 
B.  c.  39«-  dcntly,  by  the  influence  of  the  patricians. 

XI.  It  fo  happened,  that  this  year  Caius  Tre- 
bonius  was  a  plebeian  tribune :    and  he  confidered 
it  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  his  name  and  family,  to 
i^ '       patronize  the  Trebonian  law.     He  therefore  com- 
plained loudly,  that  **  a  meafure  which  had  been  at- 
**  tempted  by  fome  patricians,  and  in  which  they 
**  were  baffled  at  their  firft  fetting  out,  had  been 
"  violently  carried  by  the  military  tribunes  : — ^that 
**  the  Trebonian  law  had  been  fubvertcd,  and  ple- 
"  beian  tribunes  elcftcd,  not  in  conformity  to  the 
"  fufFragc  of  the  people,  but  to  the  mandate  of  the 
<*  patricians.     And  the  matter  was  brought  to  this 
"  ifluc,  that  people  muft  be  content  to  fee  the  office 
**  of  plebeian  tribune  filled  either  by  patricians  or  by 
**  the  dependants  of  patricians  :— that  all  the  ad  van- 
«*  tages  of  the  devoting  laws  were  WTefted    from 
"  them,  and  the  tribunitian  power  forcibly  trans-' 
"  ferred  to  other  hands."     And  he  infifted,    that 
«  this  muft  have  been  efFeded,    either  by  feme 
"  fraudulent  artifices  of  the  patricians,  or  by  the 
*^  villainy  and  treachery  of  his  colleagues.'*     The 
public  being  inflamed  with  an  high  degree  of  refent- 
ment,  not  only  againft  the  patricians,  but  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  alfo ;  as  well  thofe  who  had  been 
elefted,  as  thofe  who  had  fledled  them;  three  of 
that  body,  Publius  Curatius,  Marcus  Metilius,  and 
Marcus  Minucius,  greatly  alarmed  for  their  own  in- 
terefts,  made  an  attack  on  Sergius  and  Virginius, 
military  tribunes  of  the  former  year,  and,  by  a  pro- 
fecution  which  they  commenced,  turned  off  upon 
them  the  anger  of  the  commons,  and  the  refentmcnt 
of  the  public.     They  defired  people  to  "  take  no- 
«*  tice,  that  fuch  as  felt  themfelves  aggrieved  by  the 
«  levy,  by  the  tax,  by  long  fcrvice  in  the  arijiy,  and 
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*^  the  diftance  of  the  feat  of  war ;  fuch  as  lamented  B  o  o  ic 

•*  the  lofs  fuftained  at  Veii ;  fuch  as  had  their  houfes  ,    _  L  ^ 

*^  in  mourning  for  the  lofs  .of  children,  brethren,  y.k.  354-. 

**  kinfmen,  and  relations ;   all  thefe  had  now,  by  ^"  ^'  ^^^* 

^^  their  means,  both  the  right  and  the  power  afford- 

•*  ed  them,  of  avenging  the  .public  and  private  ca- 

**  lamities  on  the  two  perfons  who  iv^ere  the  guilty 

*'  caufes  of  them.     For  to  Scrgius  and  Virginius 

*'  were  owing,"  they  aflerted,  "  the  caufes  of  all 

*^  their  misfortunes.    And  that  was  not  more  fully 

*^  evinced  by  the  charge  of  the  profecutor,  than  by 

**  the  acknowledgment  of  the  defendants ;  who,  be- 

'*  ing  equally  confciousof  guilt,  each  imputed  it  to 

•*  the  other ;  Virginius  charging  Sergius  with  cow- 

^'  ardice;  Sergius,  Virginius  with  treachery.     The 

*'  abfurdity  of  whofe  condudt  was  fo  incredible,  that 

*'  there  was  a  much  higher  degree  of  probability  that 

*^  the  whole  affair  was  tranfafted  by  concert,  and 

*'  according  to  a  wicked  defign  of  the  whole  body 

"  of  patricians ;  who,  for  the  purpofe  of  protracting 

"  the  war,  firft  gave  the  Veicntians  an  opportunity 

*'  to  burn  the  works,  and  now,  had  delivered  up  an 

*^  army  to  the  fword  of  the  enemy,  and  furrendcred 

"  a  Roman  camp  to  the  Falifcians.     The  manage- 

^*  ment  of  all  affairs  was  direfted  to  one  end,  that 

*^  the  young  men  fliould  grow  old  before  Veii ;  and 

**  that  the  tribunes  ftiouUl  be  thereby  deprived  of 

^«  the  power  of  taking  the  fenfc  of  the  people,  either   . 

«^  concerning  the  lands,  or  any  other  advantages  of 

"  the  commons;  of  having  their  plans  fupported  by 

«  a  numerous  attendanoe  of  citizens,  or  of  making 

"  head   againft  the   confpiracy  of  the   patricians. 

«  That  the  caufe  of  the  defendants  had  been  already 

"  prejudged  by  the  fcnate,  by  the  Roman  people, 

"  and  by  their  own  colleagues.  .  For,  by  a  decree 

«  of  the  fenate,  they  had  been  removed  from  the 

"  adminiftration  of  government;   and,  refufing  to 

^'  refign  their  office,  had  been  conftrained  to  fub- 
^'.mit,  by  their  colleagues,  who  threatened  them 

"  with 
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E  o  o  K  «  with  adiftator  J  and  the  Roman  people  had  cleftcd 
^  ^^'L  '^  "  ^tribunes,  who  were  to  afiume  the  govcmmcnt,  not 
Y.R.  354.. ''  on  the  ufual  day,  the  ides  of  December,  but  in- 
».c.j5^a.  ««  ftantly,  on  the  calends  of  OAober;  bccaufe  the 
"  continuance  of  thofe  men  in  office  was  incompati- 
"  ble  with  the  fafety  of  the  commonwealth.  Yet, 
"  after  all  this,  thofe  men,  pr^-condemned,  and 
"  ovcrv/helmed  by  fo  many  dccrfions  againft  them, 
**  pre  fen  ted  themfelves  to  trial  before  the  people, 
"  and  imagined  that  they  were  difchargcd,  and  had 
"  undergone  fufficient  puniflinjicnt,  becaufe  they  had 
*'  been  reduced  to  the  rank  of  private  citizens,  two 
*^  months  fooner  than  ordinary ;  never  confideriog, 
**  that  this  was  only  taking  out  of  their  bands  the 
^  power  of  doing  farther  mifchief,  not  inflidting  pu- 
•*  nifhment;  their  colleagues;,  who  were  manifeftly 
*'  clear  of  all  fhare  of  the  blame,  being  deprived  of 
«  authority  as  well  as  diemfelves.They  requefted  that 
.  "  the  citizens  of  Rome  would  refume  the  fame  fcn- 
«  timents,  which  they  had  felt  when  the  dilaftrous 
"  event  was  recent,  when  they  beheld  the  army 
"  flying  in  conftcrnation,  covered  with  wounds,  and 
<«  filled  with  dii'may ;  pouring  into  the  gates,  ac- 
«'  cufing,  not  fortune,  nor  any  of  the  gods,  but 
**  thefe  their  commanders.  They  were  confident, 
"  that  there  was  not  a  man  prefent  in  the  aflcmbly 
^*  who  did  not,  on  that  day,  utter  execrations  and 
«'  curfes  againft  the  perfons,  the  families,  and  for- 
*'  tunes  of  Lucius  Virginius  and  Marcus  Sergius. 
"  And  it  would  be  the  higheft  inconfiflency  if  they 
*^  did  not  now,  when  it  was  not  only  lawfid  buc 
«  their  duty,  exert  their  own  power  againft  thofe, 
^  "  on  whom  each  of  them  had  imprecated  the  ven- 
"  geance  of  the  gods.     The  gods  themfelves  never 

V«  laid  their  hands  on  the  guilty,,  it  was  enough  if 
"  they  armed  the  injured  with  power  to  take  vcn- 
I  «  gcangc." 
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XII.  Ikstigated  by  fuch  difcourfcs,  the  com-  B  o^ojp 
mons  condemned  the  accufcd  in  a  fine  of  ten  thou-  .    ^  V  ^ 
land  afes  in  weight*;  while  Sergius  in  vain  alleged  y,R.  354. 
that  the  mifcarriagc  was  to  be  imputed  tp  fortune,  ^-  C-  39'* 
and  the  common  chance  of  war ;  and  Virginius  made 
earncft  fupplications  that  they  would  not  render  him 
more  unfortunate  at  home,  than  he  had  been  in  the 
field.     The  current  of  popular  refentment,  having 
been  thus  turned  againft  them,  almoft  obliterated  the 
remembrance  of  tjie  affumption  o(  tribunes,  and  the 
fraudulent  infradipn  of  the  Trebonian  law.  The  vic- 
torious tribunes,  in  order  that  the  commons  might 
reap  an  immediate  advantage  from  the  trial,  pub-    fit 
lifhed  a  propofal  of  an  agrarian  law,  and  forbade  the    j   /    ^' 
tax  to  be  paid,  fince  pay  was  required  for  fuch  a    '  / 

number  of  armies,  and  the  fuccels  of  their  arms,  in 
any  of  the  wars,  had  been  no  more  than  fufficed  to 
keep  their  hopes  in  fufpcnfc.  For,  ^t  Veii,  the 
camp,  which  had  been  loft,  was  recovered,  and 
ftrengthened  with  forts  and  a  garrifon.  Here  Mar* 
cus  iEmilius  and  Casfo  Fabius,  military  tribunes, 
commanded.  Marcus  Furius  in  the  territory  of  the 
Falifcians^  and  Cneius  Cornelius  in  that  of  the  Ca- 
pcnatians,  meeting  with  none  of  the  enemy  out  of 
their  towns,  drove  off  the  fpoil  and  ravaged  the 
country,  burning  all  the  houfcs  and  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  The  towns  they  neither  aflaulted  nor  bc- 
lieged.  But  in  the  country  ©f  the  Volfcians,  after 
the  lands  had  been  wafted,  Anxur  was  aflaulted  with- 
out efiedt :  being  feated  on  a  lofty  eminence,  and 
force  being  found  inefFedtual,  it  was  determined  to 
furround  it  with  a  rampart  and  trench.  This  pro- 
vince of  the  Volfcians  had  fallen-  to  Valerius  Poticus. 
While  the  bufinefs  of  the  campaign  was  in  this  ftate, 
a  fedition  burft  out  at  home,  with  more  formidable 
violence  than  appeared  in  the  operations  againft  the 
enemy.     And,  as  the  tribunes  would  not  fufFcr  the 

*  3«1.  51.  xod» 
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B  ^^  ^  tax  to  be  paid,  and  confequcntly  no  remittances  were 
^    - '  _f  made  to  the  generals  for  the  payment  of  the  troops, 
Y.K.  ^54.-  and  the  foldiers  clamoroufly  demanded  their  pay, 
B.  c.  398.  xhtrt  was  the  greateft  danger  that  the  contagion  of 
fedition  might  fpread  from  the  city,  and  the  camp 
al(b  be  involved  in  confufion.     Though  the  com- 
mons were  fo  much  incenfed  againft  the  patricians, 
and  the  plebeian  tribunes  aflerted,  that  now  the  time 
was  come  for  eftabliihing  liberty,  and  transferring 
the  fupreme  dignity  from  fuch  as  Sergius  and  Vir- 
ginius,  to  men  of  plebeian  rank,  men  of  fortitude  and 
induftry,  yet  they  proceeded  no  farther  in  gratifica- 
tion of  their  paflion,  than  the  elcftion  of  one  ple- 
Y.R,  355«  beian,  Publius  Licinius  Calvus,  to  the  office  of  mi- 
'  ^^^'  litary  tribune  with  confular  power,  for  the  purpofc 
of  eftabliihing  their  right  by  a  precedent.     The 
others   cleded  were   patricians,    Publius    Maenius, 
Lucius  Ticinius,   Publius  MjeHus,   Lucius   Furius 
Medullinus,  and  Lucius   Publilius  VoKcus.      The 
commons  themfelvcs  v/ere  furprifed  at  their  having 
carried  fuch  an  important  point,  no  lefs  than  the 
man  himfelf  who  had  been  elefted,  a  perfon  who  had 
no  poft  of  honour  before,  although  afenatoroflong 
ftanding,  and  now  far  advanced  in  years.     Nor  does 
it  fulBciendy  appear  why  he  was  chofen,  in  preference 
to  others,  to  tafte  the  firft  fweets  of  this  new  dignity. 
Some  are  of  opinion,  that  he  was  elefted  to  fo  high 
a  ftation  by  the  influence  of  his  brother  Cneius  Cor- 
nelius, who  had  been  military  tribune  the  preceding 
year,    and   had  given  triple   pay  to   the   cavalry. 
Others,  that  it  was  owing  to  a  feafonable  difcourfc, 
made  by  himfelf>  recommending  harmony  between 
the  orders  of  the  ftate,  which  was  equally  accepta- 
ble to  the  patricians  and  plebeians.     The  plebeian 
tribunes,  filled  with  exultation  by  this  viftory  in  the 
cleftion,  remitted  their  oppofirion  with  refped  to  the 
tax,  which  was  the  principal  obftruftion  to  the  pub- 
lic bufmels.    It  was  then  paid  in  without  murmur- 
ing, and  fcnt  to  the  army# 

XIII.  y 
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XIII.  In  the  country  of  the  Volfcians,  Anxur  was  B  o  o  k 
<juietly  re -taken,  through  the  ncgkft  of  the  guards  .    ^1  _j 
on  a  feftival  day.     This  year  was  rcmarkahlc  for  a  y.r.  35^. 
cold  winter  and  great  falls  of  fnow,  fo  that  the  roads  ^*  ^*  ^9f' 
"were  impaflable,^  and  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber 
IhiJt  up.     There  was  no  change  in  the  price  of  pro- 
vifions,  confideVable  (lores  having  been  previoufly 
colleftcd.     As  !Publius  Licinius  had  obtained  his  of-    A 
fice  without  any  riotous  proceeding,  to  the  great  joy   I 
of  the  commons,  and  the  no  lefs  mortification  of  the  ' 
patricians,  fo  the  fame  regularity  was  prefcrved  through 
the  whole   courfc   of  his  adminiftration.      Hence 
the  people  became  enraptured  with  the  thoughts  of 
choofing  plebeians  at  the  next  eleftion  of  military  y^R.  ^.s, 
tribunes.     Of  the  patrician  candidates,  Marcus  Ve-  B.C. s^o! 
turius  alone  carried  his  elcftion.     The  centuries  al- 
mofl:  unanimoufly  appointed  the  following  plebeians 
military  tribunes  with  confular  power :  Marcus  Pom- 
ponius,    Caius  Duilius,    Volero  Publilius,    Cneius 
Gcnutius,  and  Lucius  Atilius.     The  fcvere  winter, 
whether  from  the  ill  temperature  of  the  air,  caufed 
by  the  fuddcn  tranfition  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  or  from  fome  other  caufe,  was  fucceeded  by 
A  fickly  fummer,  faul  to  all  kinds  of  animals  5  and 
neither  the  caufe  nor  end  of  the  incurable  virulence 
of  the  diforder  being  difcoverable,    the  Sibylline 
books  were  conTuked,  in  purfuance  of  a  decree  of 
the  fenate.     The  decemvirs  who  had  the  direftion 
of  religious  matters,  then  firfl:  introduced  the  lefti- 
fternium  *  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  decking  out  three 
couches,  with  the  utmoft  magnificence  which  thofe 
times  could  afford,    implored  thus  the  favour  of 
Apollo,  Latona,  and  Diana  5  and  of  Hercules,  Mer- 

*  From  '  kflus*  a  bed,  or  rather  couch^  and  *  ftrmb*  to  fpread* 
U|>on  couches  of  this  kind  the  Romans  reclined  at  their  meals,  but 
efpecially  at  entertainments.  U{>on  this  occafion  thefe  couches  were 
brought  oiit  (nto  the  ftreets,  aod  being  decorated  in  the  moft  magni* 
ficent  manner,  the  ibtties  of  the  gods  and  goddelfes  were  laid  upon 
them,  and  fumptuous  banquets  placed  before  thcta.  Of  thefe  repaits 
aJl  comers  were  allowed  to  panake. 

VOL.  I.  H  H  cury. 
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^  %^  ^  C"ry>  and  Neptune,  for  the  fpacc  of  eight  days.   The 

t   -J^  ,_f  fame  folemn  rites  were  performed  by  private  pcrfons* 
Y.R.  356.  We  are  told,  that  the  doors  were  thrown  open  in 
B.  c.  396,  every  part  of  the  city  j  that  every  thing  was  cxpofcd 
in  public  to  be  ufcd  in  common ;  that  paffcngcrs, 
whether  known  or  unknown,  were  univerlally  invited 
to  lodgings ;  and  even  that  people  at  variance,  re- 
fraining from  animofity  and  ill  language,  converfcd 
together  with  complaifance  and  kindnefs-     During 
thofc  days  too,  fuch  as  were  in  confinement  were  fee 
at  liberty  j  and  afterwards,  people  were  deterred, 
by  a  religious  fcruple,  from  confining  thofc  pcrfons 
to  whom  the  gods  had  brought  fuch  deliverance. 
Meanwhile  dangers  multiplied  at  Veii,   to  which 
point  the  operations  of  three  different  wars  were 
concentred;    for    the    Capenatians  and    Falifcians 
coming  up  unexpeftedly  to  the  relief  of  the  town, 
the  troops  were  obliged,  in  the  fame  manner  as  for- 
merly, to  make  head  againft  three  different  armies, 
on  different  fides,  thrpugh  the  whole  extent  of  their 
works.    What  contributed  to  their  fafcty  beyond 
every  thing  elfc,  was  the  recollection  of  the  fcntencc 
paffed  on  Sergius  and  Virginius  :  fo  that  a  reinforce- 
tnent  was  quickly  led  round  from  the  principal  camp, 
where  the  delay  had  been  made  in  the  former  cafe, 
and  thcfe  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Capenatians,  while 
their  front  was  engaged  againft  the  rampart  of  the 
Romans.     The  fight  no'  fooner  began  here,  than  ic 
ftruck  terror  into  the  Falifcians  alfo,  and  a  feafonable 
fally,  made  from  the  camp  while  ihey  were  thusdif- 
ordered,  obliged  them  to  turn  their  backs.    The 
vicftors  then,  purfuing  them  in  their  retreat,  made 
vaft  (laughter  among  them;   and,  in  a  Ihort  time 
after,  a  party,  which  had  been  employed  in  ravag- 
ing the  territory  of  Capena,    accidentally  meeting 
them,  as  they  fled  in  confufion,  entirely  cutoffthofe 
who  hr.d  furvived  the  fight.     Great  numbers  of  the 
Veirntians  alfo,   in  their  retrent  to  the  cirvs  were 
flain  bef(?re  the  gntc:>j  fur,  dreailing  left  the  Ro- 
mans 


\ 
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manfe  (hould  force  in  along  with  them,  they  doFed  ^  9^^  ^ 
the  gates,  and  ftiut  out  the  hindmoft  of  their  own  ^  -J-  _r 
men.     Thefc  were  the  tranfaftions  of  that  year.  Y.R.  3  j-'^- 

XIV.  And  now  approached  the  cleftion  of  mi- 
litary tribunes,  which  engroflcd  almoft  a  greater 
Ihare  of  the  attention  of  the  patriciana,  than  even 
the  bufinefs  of  the  war :  for  they  faw  that  the  fove- 
reign  power  was  not  only  ftiarcd  with  the  commons, 
but  almoft  entirely  loft  to  themfclves.  They 
therefore,  by  concert,  engaged  men  of  the  moft  il- 
luftrious  characters  to  ftand  candidates,,  fuch  as  they 
believed  people  would  be  afhamed  to  pafs  by  5  the 
others,  ncverthelefs,  put  in  praftice  every  expedient, 
as  if  they  had  all  been  candidates,  and  endeavoured 
to  draw  to  their  fide,  not  only  men,  but  the  gods, 
reprefenting  the  eleftion  held  two  years  before  in  a 
light  olFenfivc  to  religion :  that  "  in  the  former  of 
**  thofe  years,  a  winter  came  on  with  intolerable  fe- 
*'  verity^  fuch  as  bore  every  appearance  of  a  pro- 
^'  digy  fent  from  the  gods.  In  the  following,  no 
*^  longer  portents  but  events  enfued ;  a  peftUence 
*^  fell  on  both  country  and  city,  manifeftly  difplay- 
*^  ing  the  wrath  of  the  gods  j  whom,  as  was  difco- 
**  vered  in  the  books  of  the  fates,  it  was  neceffary  to 
«*  appeafe,  in  order  to  avert  that  plague.  It  ap- 
"  pearcd  to  the  gods  as  an  affront,  that,  in  an  eleftion 
*«  held  under  their  aufpices,  honours  (hould  be  pro- 
*^  ftituted,  and  the  diftinftions  of  birth  confounded.'' 
The  people  being  deeply  ftruck,  both  by  the  high 
dignity  of  the  candidates,  and  alfo  by  a  fenfe  of  re- 
ligion, chofe  all  the  mihtary  tribunes  with  confular 
power  from  among  the  patricians,  the  greater  part 
of  them  men  who  had  been  moft  highly  diftinguiihed 
by  public,  honours :  Lucius  Valerius  Potitus  a  fifth  V.R.  ^57* 
•time,  Marcus  Valerius  Maximus,  Marcus  Furius  ^'^^  ^i^^" 
Camillus  a  third  time,  Lucius  Furius  MeduUinus  a 
third  time,  Quintus  Servilius  Fidenas  a  fecond  time, 
Quintus  Sulpicius  Camerinus  a  fccpfid  time.  During 
H  H  2  their 
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BOCK  their  tribunate,  nothing  very  memorable  was  done 

>    y'__^  at  Veii :  the  forces  were  wholly  employed  in  wafting 

Y.K.  357.  the  country  r  two  commanders  of  confumroatc  abi- 

^•J^«  395-  lities  did  nothing  more  than  carry  off  vaft  quantities 

of  fpoil,  Potitus  from  Falerii,  and  Camillus  from 

Capena,  leaving  nothing  undcftroyed  that  could  be 

injured  either  by  fword  or  fire. 

XV*  Ii^  the  meantime,  many  prodigies  were  re- 
ported to  have  happened,  the  greater  part  of  which 
met  with  little  credit,  and  were  difregarded  j  partly, 
becaufe  the  accounts  refted  on  the  teftimony  of  finglc 
perfons;  and  partly,  becaufe,  while  they  were  at 
war  with  the  Etrurians,  they  could  not  procure  aruf- 
•  pices  to  perform  the  expiations.  One  of  them  at- 
ira<5led  univcrfal  attention;  the  lake  in  the  Alban 
forcft  fwellcd  to  an  unufual  height,  without  any  rain 
or  other  caufe,  which  could  account  for  the  feft 
without  a  miracle.  Commiffioners  were  fent  to  the 
oracle  at  Delphi,  to  inquire  what  the  gods  portended 
by  this  prodigy ;  but  an  interpreter  of  the  will  of 
the  fates  was  thrown  in  their  way  nearer  home :  a 
certain  aged  Vcientian,  who,  amidft  the  feoffs  thrown 
out  by  the  Roman  and  Etrurian  foldiers,  from  the 
©ut-pofts  and  guards,  pronounced,  in  the  manner  of 
one  delivering  a  prophefy,  that  •'  the  Roman  would 

'  "  never  be  mafttr  of  Veii,  until  the  water  were  dif- 

,  "charged  from  the  Alban  lake,"  This,  at  firft, 
was  difregarded,  as  thrown  out  at  random ;  after- 
wards it  became  the  fubjeft  of  converfation :  at 
length  one  of  the  Roman  foldiers  on  guard  a(ked  a 
townfman  on  the  neareft  poft,  as  from  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  they  had  come  into  the  prafticc 
of  converfing  with  each  other,  who  that  perfon  was, 
v/ho  threw  out  thofe  ambiguous  expreffions  concern- 
ing the  Alban  lake ;  and,  on  hearing  that  he  was  a/l 
arufpex,  the  man>  whofe  mind  was  not  without  a 
tinfture  of  religion,  pretending  that  he  wilhed  ro 

^  confuit  him ,  if  he .  could  (pare  time,  on  the  expia- 

tion 
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tion  >of  a  private  portent,  enticed  the  prophet  to  a  ®  ^  ^  ^ 
conference.     And  when  they  had  proceeded  free  .    ^,  -  _/ 
from  any  apprehcnfions,  being  both  witliout  arms,  y.r.  357. 
to  a  confiderablc  diftance  from  their  parties,  the  ^•C.S95' 
young  Roman,  having  the  fuperiority  in  ftrength^ 
feized  the  feeble  old  man  in  the  view  of  all,  and  in 
Ipite  of  the  buttle  made  by  the  Etrurians,  carried  him 
off  to  his  own^  party.     Being  condufted  to  the  ge- 
neral, he  was  lent  by  him  to  Rome  to  the  lenate  i 
and,  on  their  inquiring  the  meaning  of  the  informa- 
tion which  he  had  given  concerning  the  Alban  lake, 
he  anfwered,  that  "  certainly  the  gods  had  been  in-  ^ 
*'  cenfed  againft  the  Veientian  nation,  on  that  day 
**  when  they  prompted  him  to  difclofe  the  decree  of 
"  the  fates,  which  doomed  his  native  country  to  de- 
**  ftrudion.     What,  therefore,  he  had  then  delivered 
"  under  the  influence  of  divine  infpiration,  he  could 
"  not  now  recall,  fo  as  to  render  it  unfaid;   and 
'*  perhaps  the  guilt  of  impiety  might  be  contrafted 
*^  in  as  high  a  degree,  by  concealing  what  it  was  the 
''^  will  of  the  gods  fhould  be  publilhed,  as  by  pub- 
'*  liflilng  what  ou^t  to  be  concealed.    Thus,  there-    . 
**  fore,  it  was  denounced  in  the  books  of  the  fates, 
*«  aqd  the  Etrurian  doftrine,  that  whenfoever  the 
«  Alban  water  fliould  rife  to  an  unufual  height,  if 
«'  the  Romans  fhould  then  dilcharge  it  in  a  proper 
"  manner,  vidtory  would  be  granted  them  over  the 
*<  Veicntians;  but  until  that  (hould  be  done,  the 
*'  gods  would  never  abandon  the  walls  of  Veii." 
He  then  gave  direftions  with  refpe^St  to  the  proper 
method  of  draining  it  j  but  the  fcnate,  deeming  his 
authority  of  but  little  weight,  and  not  to  be  entirely 
relied  on  in  a  cafe  of  fuch  iftiportance,  determined 
to  wait  for  the  deputies,  and  the  anfwer  of  die  Py- 
thian oracle.  * 

XVI.  Before  the  commiffioners  returned  from  YR.  3158, 
Delphi,  or  the  mechod  of  expiating  the  Alban  pro-  ^'C^qj- 
digy  was  difcovcrcd,  the  new  military  cribunes  with 
H  H  3  confular 
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^  %^  ^  confular  power  came  into  office.  THcfc  were  Lu- 
>  -  /-,  _f  cius  Julius  lulus,  and  Lucius  Furius  McdulUnus  a 
V.R.J  58-  fourth  time,  Lucius  Scrgius  Fidcnas,  Aulus  Poftu* 
fiiC.  3H-  niius  Rcgillenfis,  Publius  Cornelius  Malugincnfis, 
and  Aulus  Manlius.  This  year  there  ftartcd  up  a 
new  enemy,  the  Tarquinians ;  who,  feeing  the  Ro- 
mans embroiled  in  fo  many  wars  at  once,  againft 
the  Volfcians  at  Anxur,  where  the  garrifon  was  bc- 
fieged,  at  Lavici  againft  the  iEquans,  who  were  bcn^ 
fieging  the  colony  there ;  and  alfo  againft  the  Veien- 
tians  and  the  Falifcians,  and  the  Capenatians,  and  their 
affairs  within  their  walls  not  lefs  embarraffcd  by  dif- 
fcnfions,  and  thinking  this  a  favourable  ieafon  to 
attack  them  with  cffcft,  fent  their  light-armed  co- 
horts to  make  depredations  on  the  Roman  terri- 
tories, concluding  that  the  Romans  would  cither 
fuffer  that  affront  to  pafs  unrevenged,  rather  than 
burthen  themfelves  with  an  additional  war,  or  if  they 
refented  it,  would  fend  outran  army  neither  numer- 
ous nor  ftrong:  The  Romans  felt  greater  indigna- 
'  tion  at  the  affront,  than  concern  for  the  lofs  fuftain- 
cd  by  the  inroads  of  the  Tarquinians.  They,  there- 
fore, undertook  the  bufincfs  without  either  much 
preparation  or  long  delay.  Aulus  Poftumius  and 
Lucius  Julius  having  colleded  a  body  of  troops,  not 
by  a  regular  levy^  for  in  that  they  were  prevented 
by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  but  moftly  volun- 
teers, whom  by  perfuafions  they  had  prevailed  on  to 
follow  them,  direftcd  their  march  by  crofs  roads 
through  the  territory  of  Care,  and  came  upon  the 
Tarquinians  ynawarcs,  as  they  were  returning  from 
their  depredations,  heavily  laden  with  fpoih  thcy^ 
ilew  great  numbers  of  their  men,  got  poffcffion  of 
all  their  baggage  ;  and,  having  retaken  the  fpoils 
of  their  lands,  returned  to  Rome.  The  fpacc  of 
two  days  v;as  allowed  to  the  owners  to  reclaim  their 
property ;  on  the  third,  what  remained  unclaimed, 
the  grcatell:  part  of  which  had  been  the  enemy's  own 
property,  was  fold  by  auction,  ^d  the  produce  dif^ 

tribute^ 
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tribiited  to  the  foldiers*    The  iflbc  of  the  other  wars,  ^  ^^  ^ 
particularly  that  of  Vcii,    ftill  remained  doubtful,  v 


And  now  the  Ronians,  dcfpairing  of  fucccfs  through  Y.R.  3s«« 

human  aid,  began  to  look  for  fuccour  towards  the  ^'  ^*  ^^^ 

fetes,  and  the  gods,  when  the  deputies  arrived  from 

Delphi,    bringing  with   them  the   decifion  of  the 

oracle,  which  correfponded  with  the  anfwer  of  the 

captive  prophet.     "  Roman,  beware  left  the  Alban 

*^  water  be  confined  in  the  lake ;  beware  left  thou 

*^  fufFer  it  to  flow  into  the  fca  in  a  ftrcam  of  its  own. 

•*  Thou  Ihalt  form  for  it  a  paftage,  and  fcatter  it 

*^  over  the  fields  ;  and,  by  difperfing  it  in  a  multi- 

**  tude  of  channels,  confume  it.     Then  prefs  thou 

**  boldly  on  the  walls  of  the  enemy ;  affured,  that 

*'  over  the  city  which-  thou  befiegeft  through  fo 

**  many  years,  conqueft  is  granted  by  thefc  orders 

**  of  the  fates,  which  are  now  difclofed.     The  war 

*'  concluded,  do  thou,  poffcfled  of  vi6lory,   bring 

*'  ample  offerings  to  my  temples,  and  renewing  the 

**  religious  rites  of  thy  country,  the  obfervation  of 

*f  which  has  been  neglefted,  perform  them  in  the 

"  ufual  manner.*' 

XVII.  The  captive  prophet,  upon  this,  began 
to  be  held  in  very  high  efteem,  and  the  military 
tribunes,  Cornelius  and  Poftumius;  thenceforward 
confulted  with  him  concerning  the  expiation  of  the 
Alban  prodigy,  and  the  proper  method  of  appeafmg 
the  gods.  It  was  at  length  difcovered  what  was  that 
neglcdfc  of  ceremonies,  and  omiflion  of  cuftomary 
rites,  for  which  they  were  blamed  by  the  gods.  It 
was,  ip  fad,  nothing  elfe  than  that  the  magiftrates, 
their  eleftion  being  defcftive,  had  not,  with  due  re- 
gularity, direded  the  Latinc  fcftival  *,  and  the  an- 

niverfary 

.  •  The  Romani,  Latinss,  and  fome  ftates  of  the  Hernicians  and 
VolfciinSy  met  annualiy  on  the  Alban  mount  to  celebrate  tlija  fcf- 
tival, ill  comn^emo.ration  of  the  treaty  made  with  tljofe  Ititcs  by  Tar- 
quin  the  Proud.  It  was  attended  Uy  ihfi  deputies  of  forty- fevendates^ 
wt)9f  uj^der  the  diredion  of  the  Roman  conlul^  or  other  chief  magif* 

H  H  4  uate. 
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^  ^S  ^  nivcrfary  folcmnitics  on  the  Alban  mount.    ITic 
«      /.J  only  mode-  of  expiation  in  this  cafc  was,  that  the 
Y.R.35g.  military  tribunes  fliould  refign  the  government,  the 
J^.c.394-  aulpices  be  taken  anew,  and  an  interregnum  ap- 
pointed.    All  which  was  performed,  purfuant  to  a 
decree  of  the  fenate.     There  were  three  interregcs 
in  fucceffion :    Lucius  Valerius,   Quintus  Serviliua 
Fidenas,  and  Marcus  Furius  Camillus.   In  the  mean- 
time the  city  was  a  fccne  of  unceafing  confufion  and 
diforder,  the  plebeian  tribunes  refufing  to  let  the 
ele&ions  proceed,  unlefs  a  previous  ilipulation  were 
agreed  to,  that  the  greater  number  of  the  military 
tribunes   (hould   be  chofen  out  of  the  commons^ 
During  thefe   tranfaftions,   a  general  aOembly  of 
Etruria  was  held  at  the  temple  of  Voltumna,  and 
the  Capenatians  and  Falifcians  demanding  that  alt 
rhc  ftatcs  of  Etruria  fhould  unite  unanimoufly  in  the 
defign  of  raifing  the  fiegc  of  Veii,  the  anfwcr  re- 
turned was,  that  "  they  had  formerly  given  a  re- 
**  fufal  of  the  fame  requeft  to  the  Veientians,  be- 
*'  caufe  thefc  ought  not  to  apply  for  fuccour,  where, 
**  in  a  cafe  of  fuch  confcqucncc,  they  had  not  ap- 
*'  plied  for  advice.     That  at  prefent,  though  they 
^  of  themfelves  would  not,  yet  the  finiation  of  their 
*'  affairs  compelled  them  to  refufe  it :  efpecially,  as 
*'  in  that  part  of  Etruria,  the  Gauls,  a  race  of  men 
"  with  whom  they  were  unacquainted,  had  lately 
^*  become  their  neighbours,  with  whom  they  were 
**  not  on  a  footing,  cither  of  fccurc  peace,  or  of  de- 
"  termincd  war.     Neverthelefs,  in  conflderation  of 
"  the  blood,  the  name,  and  the  prefent  dangers  of 
"  their  kinfmen,  they  would  go  fo  for,  as  that  if 

trate,  offered  joint  facrifices  to  Jupiter,  whom  thej  termed  *  latMlii.^ 
In  particular,  they  qjfered  a  white  bull,  of  which  the  deputies  of  each 
ft^te  received  a  piece.  The  puSlic  feftlvals,  *  ferise,'  were  of  four 
kinds :  *  ftaiivi/  immoveable  j  <  conceptivae,*  or  «  indiflge,*  move* 
able  ;  «  imperativae/  commanded  on  particular  occaiions  $  and  «  nun- 
'  din;e,*  for  holding  markets;  fo  cnlled,  becaufe  the  time  was  fixed 
by  proclamation':  they  were  generally  celebrated  by  the  confuls,  be- 
fore their  departure  for  tiicir  provinces, ' 

«  any 
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*«  any  of  their  yoiin^  men  chofc  to  go  to  that  war,  *^  ^ 
^*  they  would  not  hinder  them."  The  arrival  of  ■  -.-^^.^ 
thefe  was  announced  at  Rome,  as  of  a  formidabfe  Y.R.  iss. 
number  of  enemies;  and,  through  the  apprehenfions  ^' ^*  ^^♦^ 
which  this  excited  for  the  public  fafety,  the  violence 
of  their  inteftine  quarrels  of  courfe  began  to  fub-r 
fide. 

XVIII,  Without  caufing  any  difplcafure  to  the 
patricians,  the  prerogative  tribe*,  at  the  ele£tion» 
chofe  for  military  tribune  PubUus  Licinius  Calvus, 
although  he  had  not  declared  himfelf  a  candidate ;  this 
honour  was  done  him,  becaufe  m  his  former  admini- 
ftracion  he  had  approved  himfelf  a  man  of  modera- 
tion i  but  he  was  now  far  declined  in  extreme  old 
fige.  It  was  obferved,  that  thoie  who  had  been  hi$ 
colleagues,  in  that  year,  were  re-elefted  inordei; 
Lucius  TidniuS)  Publius  Msenius,  Fublius  Mxlius, 
Cneius  Genudus  and  Lucius  Atilius.  Before  diefe 
were  proclaimed  to  the  tribes,  who  were  to  vote  in  the 
ordinary  courfe,  Publius  Licinius  Calvus,  with  per** 
miflion  of  the  interrex,  (poke  to  this  effed :  <'  I  con- 
'^  fider  it,  Romans,  as  an  omen  of  concord,  a  thing 
*^  effcntially  rcquifite  to  the  ftare,  at  the  prefent 
*^  juncture,  that,  from  the  remembrance  of  our  for- 
"  mer  adminiftration,  ye  are  defirous  of  re»elc6ting 
*'  the  fame  colleagues,  improved  by  experience. 
*^  As  to  me,  ye  no  longer  fee  me,  the  fame,  but  the 
'^  fhadow  and  the  name  of  Publius  Licinius.  The 
^  powers  of  my  body  arc  decayed,  my  fcnfes  of 
'^  fight  and  hearing  are  grown  dull,  my  memory 
<^  faukers,  and  the  vigour  of  my  mind  is  blunted. 
*^  Behold  here  a  youth,"  purfued  he,  holding  his 

*  The  prerogatiTC  tribe  was  that  to  which  the  lot  fell  to  vote  fir^« 
at  the  ele^ion  of  magiftrates.  Anciently^  the  centuries  were  called  to 
give  their  votes  according  to  the  order  elhibliflied  among  them  by  Ser* 
vius  Tullius,  firStf  the  •  equitet/  then  the  centuries  of  the  firft  clafs. 
Sec.  It  was  afterwards  (at  what  time  is  not  known)  determined  by 
hi '  fortuio*  in  what  order  they  (hould  vote. 

font 
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^  %^  ^  ^^^^  "  ^^^  rcprerentation  and  image  of  him  whom 
iL  ^^'-  -  _r  ".  yc  formerly  made  a  military  tribune,    the  firft 
y.R.  3s8.  "  plebeian  that  was  ever  fo  honoured.    Him,  fomi- 
B.c;3j+,  «  ^j  under  my  own  difciplrnc,  I  prefent  and  dedi- 
**  cate  to  the  commonwealth,  ^s  a  fubftitutc  in  my 
"  ftead.     Arid  I  befecch  yoi?,    Romans,    that  the 
"  honour  which,  of  your  own  motion,  ye  ofiered 
*'  to  me,  ye  will  vouchfafe  to  ^rant  to  his  petition, 
"  and  to  my  prayers,  which  I  add  in  his  behalf." 
This  rcauefr  of  the  father  was  complied  with,  and 
his  fbn  Publius  Lipnius  ^yas  declared  military  tribune 
\p'  with  confular  power,  together  with  thole  whom  we 
mentioned  before.     The  military  tribunes,  Titinius 
^nd  Genuciusj  marched  againft  the  Falifcians  and 
Capenatians,   and  afting  with  more  courage   than 
conduft^  fell  Into  an  ambulh.     Genucius  atoned  fop 
his  rajhnefs  by  an  honourable  death,  tailing  among 
the  foremoft,  in  the  front  of  the  ftandards.     Ti- 
tinius^ after  rallying  his  men,  who  had  been  thrown 
into  the  xitmoft  dlfordcr,  and  leading  them  to  a  rif- 
ing  ground,  formed  them  again  in  order  of  battle; 
but  did  not  venture  to  come  down  and  meet  the 
enemy.     The  difgrace  was  greater  than  the  loft,  and 
had  like  to  have  proved  the  caufe  of  grievous  mis- 
fortunes, fp  great  vv:]s  the  alarm  which  it  excited  not 
only  at  Rome,  where  it  was  highly  exaggerated  by 
report,  but  alfo  in  the  camp  at  Veil.     Here  the  fol- 
'diers  were,  with  difficulty,  reftrained  from  flight,  on 
^  rumour  having  fprcad  through  the  camp,  that  the 
generals  and  the  army  had  been  cut  to  pieces  j  ,and 
that  the  Capenatians  and   Falifcians,    fiufhed  with 
vidlory,  and  all  the  youth  of  Etruria,  were  at  no 
great  diftance  from  their  pofts.     Ac?count'S  ftill  more 
'dreadful  had  gained  credit  at  Rome  :  that  the  camp 
at  \'eii  was  already  attacked,  that  part  of  the  ene- 
mv  were  already  on  their  march  to  the  city,  pre- 
pared for  an  aflauk.     The  men  ran  in  crowds  tathe 
wal!^,  and  the  matrons,  called  out  from  their  hoiifes 
by  the  public  diftraftion,  oKcrcd  ru]>p!i<\i:icns  for 

l^rorcLViou 
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pfotcftion  in  all  the  temples,  bcfecching  the  gods  ®  ^^^  ^ 
to  repel  deftruftion  from  the  Roman  walls,  from  the  ^  -,'  ,f 
houfes  of  the  city,  and  the  temples,  and  to  turn  back.  y.r.  3s^. 
fuch  terrors  on  Veii,  if  the  facrcd  rites  had  been  re-  ^•^•3^J- 
newcd,  and  the  prodigies  expiated  in  due  manner. 

XIX.  The  games  and  the  Latine  fcftival  had 
now  been  performed  a- new,  the  water  from  the 
Alban  lake  *  difchargcd  on  the  fields,  and  the  fates 
demanded  the  ruin  of  Veii.  Accordingly  a  general, 
felefted  by  the  fates,  both  for  the  dcftruftion  of  that 
city,  and  the  prefervation  of  his  native  conntty, 
Marcus  Furius  Camillus,  was  nominated  diftator, 
ind  he  appointed  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  his  maf- 
ter  of  the  horfe.  The  change  of  the  commander 
^t  once  produced  a  change  in  every  particular :  men 
felt  themfclves  infpired  with  different  hopes  and  dif- 
ferent fpirits:  even  the  fortune  of  the  city  feemed 
to  have  undergone  a  change.  He  firft  of  all  put  in 
force  the  rules  of  military  difcipline  againft  fuch  as 
had  fled  from  Veii,  on  the  alarm  excited  there,  and 
took  efFcftual  care  that  the  enemy  (hould  not  be  the 
principal  objeft  of  the  Ibldier's  fears.  Then  having, 
by  proclamation,  appointed  a  certain  day  for  hold- 
ing  a  levy  of  troops,  he  made,  in  the  meantime, 
a  hafty  excurfion  in  perfon  to  Veii,  in  order  to  con- 
firm the  courage  of  the  foldiers.  From  thence  he 
returned  to  Rome  to  enlift  the  new  army,  and  not  a 
man  declined  the  fcrvice.  Young  men  came  even 
from  foreign  dates,  Latines  and  Hcrnicians,  offer- 
ing their  fervicc  in  the  war :  to  whom  the  didlacor 
returned  thanks  in  the  fcnate.  And  now,  having 
completed  all  neeeflary  preparations  for  the  cam- 
paign, he  vowed,  in  purfuance  of  a  decree  of  the 
fenate,  that  he  would,  on  the  capture  of  Veii,  cc- 

•  •  The  remains  of  the  rewer,  a  ftupendoiis  work,  by  which  the  wa- 
ter was  difchargcd,  ftill  lubfilt,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on  which 
j|(4Q(is  Ciii^cl  piMidulpho^  tlie  elegant  countiy  ii:circmciu  of  the  pope. 
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*  %^^  Icbratt  the  great  games:  and  would  repair  and  dc- 
i^^ -,*    .  dicate  the'  temple  of  Mother  Matuta,  which  had 
y.R.  359.  been  formerly  dedicated  by  king  Scrvius  TiilUus. 
*•  C.  i93.  Ma*  ching  out  of  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
while  people's  anxiety  was  ftronger  than  their  hopes, 
he  came  to  the  firft  eng^emcnt  with  the  Falifcians 
and  Capenatians,  in  the  diftrift  of  Ncpote,  on  which 
occafion  every  particular  was  conducted  with  conftiro- 
mate  prudence  and  Ikill;  fuccefs  of  courfe  cnfijcd. 
He  not  only  routed  the  enemy  in  battle,  but  took 
pofleflion  of  their  camp,  and  fcized  a  vaft  quantity  of 
fpoil,  the  greatcft  part  of  which  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  quasftor,  and  no  great  (hare  diftribuced  to  the 
£)ldiers«     From  thence  the  troops  were  led  to  Vcii, 
'  wherjC  additional  forts  were  ercfted  at  fmaller  dif- 
tances  from  each  other,  and  by  an  edi<fl:,  forbidding 
any  to  fight  without  orders,  the  foldiers  were  ukcn 
oflf  from  fkirmifliing,  which  had  hitherto  been  fre- 
quently pradbifed  between  the  walls  and  the  rampart 
of  the  camp,  and  their  labour  applied  to  the  works. 
Of  all  their  works,  the  grcateft  by  for  and  moft  la- 
borious was  a  mbe,  which  they  undertook  to  carry 
into  the  citadel  of  the  enemy.     In  order  that  there 
ihould  be  no  interruption  of  this  work,  and  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  fame  fet  of  perfons  ihould  not, 
by  unintermitted  labour  under  ground,  be  fpent  with 
fatigue,  he  formed  the  whole  number  of  pioneers 
into  fix  divifions,  and  fix  hours  were  allotted  (or 
each  divifion  to  work  in  rotation  j  nor  did  they  ftop, 
either  by  night  or  day,  until  they  formed  a  paflage 
into  the  citadel* 

XX.  When  the  diftator  now  faw  conqueft  within 
his  reach,  and  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  getting 
poflcffion  of  a  city  of  the  greatcft  opulence,  the  fpoil 
of  which  would  exceed  in  quantity  whatever  had 
been  obtained  in  all  former  wars  taken  together, 
fearing  left  he  might  incur  either  the  refcntment  of 
thcToldiers,  as  being  too  (paring  in  his  diftribution 

of 
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of  itj  or  the  difpleafurc  of  the  fenators  as  being  pro-  ^  ^^  ^ 
fufcly  lavifli,  he  difpatchcd  i\  letter  to  tlic  fcnate,  >    ^Ji.  ^ 
that  *'  through  the  favour  of  the  immortal  gods,  his  y.k.  359* 
*^  own  conduft,  and  the  perfeverirtg  courage  of  the  ^•^3^^* 
•' ,  troops,  Veii  would  immediately  be  in  the  power 
*^  of  the  Roman  people,  and  requefted  their  dircc- 
^  tions  with  regard  to  the  IpoiL"     Two  opinions 
divided  the  fcnate ;  one  was  that  of  old  Publius  Li- 
cinius,  who  being  the  firft  called  upon  by  his  fon, 
as  we  are  told,  propofcd  a  rcfolution,  that  public 
notice  fhould  be  given  to  the  people  by  proclama- 
tion,   that  whofoevcr  chofe  to  fliare  in  the  fpoil 
Ihoulcl  go.  to  the  camp  to  Veii.     The  other  that  of 
Apptus  Claudius,  who  ccnfured  fuch  profufion  as 
unprecedented,  extravagant,  partial,  and  produ6tivc 
of  ill  confequcnces,  if  people  fhould  once  conceive 
'  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  criminal  to  depofit  in  the 
trcafury,  when  exhaufted  by  wars,  the  money  taken 
from  the  enemy:  and  he  recommended  it  to  them  to 
make  that  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  foldier's  wages, 
to  the  end  that  the  commons  might  be  eafed  of  part  of 
the  tax.    For  "  every  man*s  family,"  he  faid,  *'  would 
"  feel  its  fhare  of  fuch  a  bounty  in  equal  proportion, 
*'  and  the  hands  of  the  idle  city  rabble,  ever  greedy 
**  of  rapine,  would  not  then  fnatch  away  the  prizes, 
•«'  due  to  men  who  had  (hewed  their  bravery  in  war : 
*«  it  being  generally  the  cafe,  that  the  man  who  is 
"  moft  ready,  on  every  occafion,  to  undertake  the 
"  largeft  (hare  of  toil  and  danger,  is  the  Icaft  aftive 
«^  in  plundering."     Licinius,  on  the  other  hand,  ar- 
gued, that  in  that  cafe,  the  money  would  be  an  eter- 
nal caufe  of  jcaloufy  and  ill*humour,  would  afford 
grounds  for  invidious  reprefentations  to  the  com- 
mons, and,  in  confequcnce,  for  feditions,  and  the 
enacting  of  new  laws.     "  It  was  therefore  more  to 
"  be  dcfircd,*\he  faid,  «  that  the  affeftion  of  the     ' 
"  commons  might  be  conciliated  by  a  bounty  of 
"  that  kind  j  that  this  refource  fhould  be  afforded 
"  them,  after  they  had  been  exhaufted  and  entirely 

"  drained. 
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B  ^o  K  "  drained,  by  the  payment  of  the  tax  for  lb  many 
i_  ^\  "  years  -,  and  that  they  fliould  enjoy  the  fruits  arifing 
Y.R.  359.  "  from  a  war,  in  which  they  had  employed,  one 
B.C.  39s.  t€  niight  fay,  the  better  part  of  their  lives.  That 
"  what  a  man  took  with  his  own  hand  from  the  cne- 
"  my,  and  brought  home  with  him,  would  afford 
"  him  more  fatisfaftion  and  delight,  than  a  (hare 
"  many  times  Kirger  conferred  on  him  by  another 
**  That  the  diftator  himfelf  was  aware  of  the  odi- 
"  um,  and  the  difagreeable  refleftions  to  which  this 
**  bufinefs  might  fubjeft  him,  and  had  for  that  rca- 
*'  fon  transferred  the  determination  of  it  from  him- 
*'  felf  to  the  fenate  :  and,  that  the  fenate  ought  on 
"  their  part,  fince  the  bufinefs  had  been  thus  thrown 
**  upon  them,  to  hand' it  over  to  the  commons,  and 
*^  let  every  man  enjoy  what  the  chance  of  war  fhould 
*^  give  him."  This  plan  was  deemed  the  fafer,  as  it 
promifed  to  procure  popularity  to  the  fenate*  Ac- 
f:ordingly  proclamation  was  made,  that  all  fuch  as 
chofe  might  go  to  the  camp  to  the  dictator,  to  Iharc 
in  the  plunder  of  Veii.  The  valt  multitude  who 
went  entirely  filled  the  camp. 

XXI.  Then  the  diftator,  after  taking  the  au- 
fpices,  came  forth,  and  having  previoufly  ordered 
the  foldiers  to  take  arms,  fpoke  thus:  "  O  Pythian 
"  Apollo,  under  thy  guidance,  and  infpired  by  thy 
"  divinity,  I  am  now  proceeding  to  dcftroy  the  city 
.  "  of  Vcii,  and  I  devote  to  thee  the  tenth  part  of  the 
"  fpoil  thereof.  Thee  alfo,  imperial  Juno,  who  noiw 
"  dwcUcft  in  Veii,  I  befeech,  that  when  we  fhall  have 
*^  obtained  the  vidory,  thou  wilt  accompany  us  into 
"  our  city,  foon  to  be  thine  own,  where  a  temple 
"  fhall  receive  thee,  worthy  of  thy  majcfly."  Af- 
ter thefe  prayers,  having  more  than  a  fufficient num- 
ber of  men,  he  afTauIted  the  city  on  every  quarter; 
in  order  to  prevent  their  perceiving  tlie  danger 
which  threatened  from  the  mine.  The  Veientians, 
ignorant,  that  they  had  been  already  doomed  to  ruin 
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by  thcil-  own  prophets,  and  likcwife  by  foreign  Ora*-  book: 
clcs  J  that  the  gods  had  been  already  invited  to  a  ,  ^\  ^ 
(hare  in  their  fpoil;  that  feme  of  them,  liftening  to  vr.  359. 
the  vows  by  which  they  had  been  folicited  to  forfakc  ^'  C-  S9i» 
their  city,  began  to  look  towards  the  temples  of  tl;ic 
enemy,  and  new  habitations,  and  that  this  was  the 
laft  day  of  their  exiftence;  fearing  nothing  lefs, 
than  their  walls  being  already  undermined,  and  the 
citadel  filled  with  enemies,  ran  brifkly  in  arms  to  the 
walls,  wondering  what  could  be  the  rcafon,  that  when 
for  fo  many  days  not  one  Roman  had  ftirred  from 
their  pofts,  they  fhould  now  run  up  to  the  walls  with- 
out apprehcnfion,  as  if  ftruck  with  a  fudden  fit  of 
madncfs.     A  fabulous  account  has  been  given  of  an 
incident  happening  at  this  junfture,  that  while  the 
king  of  the  Veientians  was  offering  facrifice,  the 
words  of  the  arufpcx  were  heard  in  the  mine,  de- 
nouncing, that  whoever  Ihould  cut  up  the  entrails  of 
that  viftim,  (hould  obtain  the  vidtory  ^  and  that  this 
incited  the  Roman  foldiers  to  burft  open  the  mine, 
feize  the  entrails,  and  carry  them  to  the  diftator. 
But  in  matters  of  fuch  remote  antiquity,  I  think  it 
enough,  if  relations  which  carry  a  refemblance  of 
truth,  be  received  as  true  ;   ftories  of  this  kind, 
better  calculated  for  the  extravagant  exhibitions  of 
fhe  ftage,  which  delights  in  the  marvellous,  than  for 
gaining  belief,  it  is  needlefs  either  to  affirm  or  refute. 
The  mine  at  this  time  full  of  chofcn  mep,  fuddenly 
difcharged  its  armed  bands  in  the  temple  of  Juno, 
which  Hood  in  the  citadel  of  Veii,  fomc  of  whom  at- 
tacked the  rear  of  the  enemy  on  the  walls,  fome  tore 
open  the  bars  of  the  gates,  fome  fet  fire  to  the  houfcs, 
from  the  roofs  of  which  ftones  and  tiles  were  thrown 
by  the  women  and  (laves.     Every  place  was  filled 
with  confufcd  clamour,  compofed  of  the  terrifying 
flioutsofthc  affailants,  and  the  cries  of  the  affright- 
ed joined  to  the  lamentations  of  the  women  and  cliil- 
drcn.     Thofe  who  defended  the  walls  were  in  an 
inftant  beaten  off,  and  the  gates  forced  open,  where 
fomc  entering  in  bodies,  ocficrs  fcaling  the  defcrted 

walls. 
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BOOK  walls>  the  town  was  filled  with  the  enemy,  and  a  fight 
^  _yi  ^  commenced  in  every  quarter.  After  great  daughter 
Y.R.  359.  had  been  made,  the  ardour  of  the  combatants  at 
B.C.  393*  length  began  to  abate,  and  the  didator,  proclauning 
orders  by  the  heralds,  that  no  injury  (hould  be  dcMie 
to  the  unarmed,  put  an  end  to  the  eflfufion  of 
blood.  The  townfmen  then  began  to  lay  down  their 
ftrms  and  furrender,  and  the  foldicrs,widi  pcrmiflion 
of  the  diftator,  difperfed  in  fearch  of  booty.  When 
the  fpoil  was  collefted  before  his  eyes,  far  exceeding 
both  in  quantity  and  in  the  value  of  the  efFedts,  all  his 
calculations  and  hopes,  the  di<5i:ator  is  (aid  to  have 
railed  his  hands  towards  heaven,  and  prayed,  *^  that 
•*  if  any  gods  or  men  looked  on  his  fucccfs  and  that 
"  of  the  Roman  people  as  exceflive,  fuch  jca- 
"  louly  might  be  appeafed  by  fome  calamity  pecu- 
•*  liar  to  himfelf  alone,  rather  than  by  the  flighted 
**  detriment  to  the  Roman  people."  It  is  recorded, 
that  as  he  turned  himfelf  about,  during  this  addrefs 
CO  the  gods,  he  ftumbled  and  fell ;  and  this  was  con- 
sidered afterwards,  by  fuch  as  judged  of  the  matter  by 
the  events  which  followed,  to  be  an  omen  portending 
Camillus's  own  condemnation,  and  the  dilafter  of 
the  city  of  Rome  being  taken,  which  happened  a 
few  years  after.  The  fubduing  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  plundering  of  this  very  opulent  city,  employed 
that  whole  day. 

XXII.  Next  day  the  diftator  fold  the  inhabitants 
of  free  condition  by  auction :  the  money  arifingfrom 
the  falc  was  all  that  was  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the 
public,  and  even  that  was  rcfented  by  the  commons. 
As  to  what  fpoil  they  brought  home  with  them,  they 
did  not  think  themfelves  under  any  obligation,  either 
to  the  general,  who,  with  defign  to  procure  their 
countenance  to  his  own  parfimony,  had  referred  to 
the  fenate,  a  bufinels  which  properly  belonged  to'his 
own  jurifdidkion,  or  to  the  fenate  either,  but  to  the  . 
Licinian  family,  of  which  the  fon  had  laid  the  afiair 
before  the  fenate,  and  the  father  firft  propofed  the 
ij  popular 
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popular  rcfolution.  When  the  wealth,  belonging  to  B  o^o  K 
tile  inhabitants,  had  been  carried  away  from  Veil,  .  _ '_  ji 
they  then  began  to  remove  the  treafures  of  the  gods,  Y.R*-3J9. 
and  the  gods  themfclves,  but  with  the  demeanour  of  ^'p'  ^93* . 
"worfhippers  rather  than  of  ravifhers:  for  certain 
young, men  felefted  out  of  the  whole  acmy,  to  whom 
■was  afligned  the  charge  of  conveying  imperial  Juno 
to  Rome,  after  thoroughly  wafliing  their  bodies,  and 
clothing  themfelves  in  white  garments,  entered  her 
temple  with  tokens  of  adoration,  and  approached  her, 
when  they  firft  laid  hands  upon  her,  with  religious 
awe,  becaufc,  according  to  the  Etrurian  rules,  no 
perfon  but  a  prieft  of  a  particular  family,  had  been 
ufually  allowed  to  touch  that  ftatue.  Afterwards  one 
of  them,  either  prompted  by  divine  infpiration,  or  in 
a  fitof  youthful  jocularity,  faying,  "Juno,  art  thou 
*'  willing  to  go  to  Rome,"  the  reft  cried  out  at  once, 
that  the  goddefs  had  aiTented.  To  this  fable  an  ad- 
dition was  afterwards  made,  that  (he  was  heard  to  ut- 
ter the  words,  "  I  am  willing."  However  we  are 
informed,  that  (he  was  raifed  from  the  place  whereon 
flie  ftood  by  machines,  with  (light  efforts,  and  was 
found  light  and  eafy  to  be  removed,  as  if  (he  came 
with  them  with  her  own  confent;  that  (he  was  brought 
fafe  to  the  Aventine,  her  eternal  feat,  to  which  the 
vows  of  the  Roman  diftator  had  invited  her,  where 
the  fame  Camillus  who  had  vowed  it  afterwards  de- 
dicated her  temple.  Thus  fell  Veil,  the  moft  power- 
ful city  of  the  Etrurian  nation,  even  in  its  final  over- 
throw demonftrating  its  greatnefs  j  for,  after  having 
withftood  a  fiege  during  ten  fummers  and  winters, 
without  intermi(rion,  after  inflifting  on  its  enemy 
lo(rcs  confiderably  greater  than  itfelf  had  felt  -,  even 
now,  even  when  fate  at  laft  urged  its  doom,  yet  ftill 
it  was  vanquilhed  not  by  force,  but  by  the  art  of 
engineers. 

XXIII.  When  the  news  arrived  at  Rome  that 

Vcii  was  taken,  notwithftanding  that  the  prodigies 

VOL.  I.  _i  I  had 
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had  been  expiated,  that  the  anfwers  of  the  propbeti 

^ and  the  rclbonfes  of  the  Pythian  oracle  were  knpwh 

Y.R.  359.  to  all,  and  that  they  had  ufcd  the  moft  effcftual  means 
^C;393.  ^hich  human  wifdom  could  fuggcft,  for  infuring 
fuccefs,  in  giving  the  command  to  Marcus  Furius, 
the  greateft  general  of  the  agej  yet,  as  they  had  for 
fo  many  years  experienced  fuch  a  variety  of  fortune 
in  that  war,  and  had  fuftained  fo  many  loiles,  their 
joy  was  as  unbounded  as  if  they  had  entertained  no 
hopes  of  that  event.     And  before  the  fenatc  paffed 
any  decree  to  the  purpofe,  every  temple  was  filled 
with  the  Roman  matrons  returning  thanks  to  the 
gods.     The  fcnate   ordered  fupplications,  for  the 
fpace  of  four  days,  a  longer  term  than  had  ever  been 
appomted  in  the  cafe  of  any  former  war.  The  dicta- 
tor alfo  on  his  arrival  was  more  riumeroufly  attended 
tRan  any  general  had  ever  been  before  j  all  ranks 
pouring  out  to  meet  him,  and  the  honours,  conferred 
on  him  in  his  triumph,  far  furpafled  the  compliments 
ufually  paid  on  fuch  occafions.    He  himfelf  was  the 
moft  confpicuous  objed  of  all,  riding  through  the 
city  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  white  horfcs,  which  was 
deemed  unbecoming,  not  to  fay,  a  member  of  a 
commonwealth,  but  a  human  being;  people  deem- 
ing it  an  affront  to  religion,  that  the  diftator  (hould 
emulate  the  equipage  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo  j  and 
on  account,  chiefly,  of  that  fingle  circumftance,  his 
triumph  was  more  fplcndid  dian  pleafing.     He  then 
contra&ed  for  the  building  of  a  temple  to  imperial 
Juno  on  the  Avcntine,  and  dedicated  that  of  mother 
Matuta :  after  performing  thefe  ferviccs  to  the  gods, 
and  to  mankind,  he  laid  down  his  office  of  dilator.* 
The  offering  to  be  made  to  Apollo  came  then  un^ 
der  confiderarion,  and  Camillus  declaring  that  he^haci 
vowed  the  tenth  part  of  the  Ipoil  to  that  ufc,  and  thf 
pontiffs  having  given  their  opinion  that  the  people 
ought  to  difcharge  that  vow,  it  was  found  difficult 
to  ftrike  out  a  proper  mode  of  ordering  the  pcoplo 
to  refund  the  ipoil,  in  order  that  the  due  propordoi^ 
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might  be  fet  apart  for  that  religious  pyrpofe.    At^  ^^  K. 
fcngth,  rqcoyrfc  was  had  to  a  method  which  iecmed .    _  _  ^ 
leaft  troublefome,  that  every  man  who  wiflicd  to  y.R.  359, 
acquit  himfeif  and  his  family  of  the  obligation  of  the  ^'^'  ^^^ 
vow,  making  his  own  cftiraate  of  his  (hare  of  the 
ipoil,  (hould  pay  into  the  trcafury  the  tenth  part  of 
the  value,  in  order  that  a  golden  offering  might  be 
niade,  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  the  temple,  the, di- 
vinity of  the  god,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Roman 
people :  this  contribution  alfo  helped  to  alienate  the 
afFc6lion  of  the  commons  from  Camlllus.     During 
thefc  tranfaftions,  ambafladors  had  come  from  the 
Volfcians  and  iEquans  to  fue  for  peace,  and  peace 
was  granted  them  rather  out  of  a  defire  that  the  ftate, 
wearied  with  fo  tedious  a  ^ar,  might  enjoy  fome  re- 
pofe,  than  in  confideration  of  the  dcfert  of  the  per- 
sons petitioning. 

XXIV.  The  year  which  followed  the  taking  of  J;  J;  5^^; 
Vcii  had  fix  military  tribunes,  with  confular  power, 
the  two  Publii  Cornelii,  Coflus,  and  Scipio,  Marcus 
Valierius  Maximus  a  fecond  time,  Casio  Fabius  Am- 
buftus  a  third  time,  Lucius  Furius  Medulliilus  a 
fifth  time,  and  Quintus  Servilius  a  third  time.  The 
war  with  the  Fali&ians  feU  by  lot  to  the  Cornelii ; 
that  with  the  Capcnatians  to  Valerius  and  ServiHus. 
Theic  latter  made  no  attempt  on  the  towns,  either 
by  aflauk  or  fiege>  but  fpread  devaftation  over  the 
laads>  and  cti-ried  off  a^  fpoil  every  thing  found  in 
the  country  j  nqt  a  fr uijt-treb>  nor  any  ufeful  vege-  • 
table>  was  left  in  the  whole  territory.  Thefe  lofles 
reduced  the  peopte  of  Capena  to  fubrntilion,  and  on 
their  ftnng  for  peace,  it  was  granted.  The  war  with 
idbc  Falifcians  ftill  continued.  ]\Ieanwhiie  feditions 
multiplied  at  Rome>  and  in  order  to  affuage  their 
violence  it  was  refblved,  that  a  colpny  fliould  be  fent 
off  to  the  country  of  the  Volfcians,  for  which  three 
Ihoufand  Roman  citizens  ihould  be  enrolled,  and  the 
triumvirs,  appointed  to  conduft  it,  diftributcd  thre^ 
I  J  2  acres 
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B  o  o  K  actcs  and  fcven-twclfths  to  each  man*  'rtiis  dona- 
^_,^^,!-  _^  tion  now  began  to  be  looked  on  with  fcorn,  becaufc 
Y.R.  360.  they  confidcrcd  the  offer  as  intended  to  pacify  them, 
B.C.  391.  Qj^  |.fjg  difappointment  of  higher  expeftations:  for 
"  why,"  faid  they,  "  (hould  the  commons  be  fcnt 
**  into  exile  among  the  Volfcians,  when  the  beaud- 
*^  fill  city  of  Veii  lay  within  view,  and  the  territory 
"  belonging  to  it,  more  fertile  and  more  cxtenfive 
«'  than  the  territory  of  Rome  ?*'  The  city  too,  they 
extolled  as  preferable  even  to  the  city  of  Rome, 
both  in  point  of  fituation,  and  the  magnificence  of 
'  its  edifices  and  inclofures,  both  public  and  private. 
Nay,  they  went  fo  far  as  to  propofe  the  fchemc  which 
after  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  was  more 
generally  adopted,  of  removing  to  Veii.  But  their 
plan  now  was,  that  half  of  the  commons,  and  half 
of  the  fenate  fhould  fix  their  habitations  at  Veii;  and 
thus  two  cities  compoling  one  xrommonwcalth  might 
be  inhabited  by  the  Roman  people.  The  nobles 
oppofed  thefe  meafures  with  fuch  warmth,  as  to  de- 
clare, that  they  would  fooner  die  in  the  fight  of  the 
Roman  people,  than  any  of  thofe  matters  Ihould  be 
put  to  the  vote:  for,  "  when  one  city  at  prefeni 
**  fupplied  fuch  abundance  of  diflfenfions,  what  would 
**  be  the  cafe  with  two  ?  Was  it  pofTible  that  any 
*'  one  could  prefer  a  vanquifhed,  to  a  viftorious  city, 
*'  arid  let  Veii,  after  being  captured,  enjoy  a  greatei 
**  degree  of  profperity  than  ever  it  had  in  its  mofl 
*^  flourifliing  days  ?  In  Ihort,  they  might  be  forfaken 
<^  in  their  native  country  by  their  fellow-citizens, 
*«  but  no  force  (hould  ever  compel  them  to  forlake 
<«  their  native  country  and  fcUow-cttizens,  and  to 
«'  follow  Titus  Sicinius,  (for  he  was  the  plebeian 
•'  tribune  who  had  brought  forward  thcpropofirion,) 
*'  as  a  founder  to  Veii,  abandoning  the  divine  Ro- 
««  mulus,  the  fon  of  a  god,  the  parent  and  founder 
**  of  the  city  of  Rome."  And  thefe  dilputes  pro- 
ceeded to  a  fhameful  height :  for  the  patricians  had 
drawn  over  half  of  the  plebeian  tributes  to  their  fcn- 
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dments;  fo  that  no  other  circumftancc  obliged  the  ^^^  ^ 
commons  to  refrain  from  violence,  but  that  after  a  ^_-^-  _j  * 
clamour  had  been  fet  up  as  the  prelude  to  a  riot,  the  y.r.  360. 
principal  members  of  the  fenate,  throwing  themfclves  ^'^*  a^*' 
foremeft  in  the  way  of  the  crowd,  defired  that  they 
might  be  the  perfons  attacked,  ftruck,  and  put  to 
death:  and  the  populace  not  only  abftained  from 
offering  violence  to  their  age,  their  dignity,  and 
honourable  charafters,  but  refped  for  them   re- 
drained  their  rage  even  from  any  fuch  attempts  on 
others, 

XXV.  C  AMiLLus  on  every  occafion,  and  in  every 
I^ce,  publicly  alTcrted,  that  "  there  was  nothing 
.  **  furprizing  in  all  thefe  commotions  j  that  the  ftate  • 
**  was  aftually  gone  mad ;  for  though  it  was  bound    ^ 
**  by  a  vow,  yet  it  beftowcd  more  concern  on  every 
"  other  kind  of  bufincfs,  than  on  acquitting  itfelf  of 
**  the  obligation.     He  would  fay  nothing  ofthe  con- 
^' .  tribution  of  an  alms  in  reality,  rather  than  of  a 
^*  tenth.     However,  as  each  man  had  bound  hirafclf 
*'  in  his  private  capacity,  the  public  was  fet  free.* 
"  But  his  confcience  would  not  fufFer  him  to  be  filent 
♦'  on  another  head,  that  the  tenth  of  that  part  only 
"  of  the  fpoil  was  fet  apart,  which  confifted  of  move- 
"  able  efFefts,  and  no  mention  was  made  ofthe  city, 
"  or  of  the  lands,  which  as  well  as  the'reft  were 
«*  comprehended  in  the  vow.**     The  fenate,  finding 
it  difficult  to  form  a  determination  on  this  point,  re- 
ferred it  to  the  pontiffs  in  conjunftion  with  Camillus; 
and  that  body  gave  their  opinion,  that  whatfoever 
had  been  the  property  of  the  Vcientians  before  the 
uttering  of  the  vow,  and  after  the  vow  was  made, 
came  into  the  power  of  the  Roman  people  i  of  that 
the  tenth  part  was  facrcd  to  Apollo.    Thus  the  city 
and  the  land  were  brought  into  the  eftimate.     The 
money  was  iflued  from  the  treafury,  and  the  confular 
military  tribunes  were  commiflioned  to  lay  it  out  in 
the  pqrchafe  of  gold.     A  fufiicient  quantity  of  this  '    . 
\\  i  metal 
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^  9J^  ^  metal  colitd  not  be  procured ;  on  which  the  matrons^ 

n,  -I  ._f  after  holding  fpmc  meetings  to  deliberate  on  the  fub- 
Y.R.  3«o.  jcft,  with  unanimous  confcnt,  engaged  to  fupply  the 
B.C.  391.  military  tribunes  with  gold,  and  aftually  carried  ail 
their  ornaments  into  the  treafury.     Nothing  ever 
happened  which  gave  greater  pleafurc  to  the  fenatc, 
and  it  is  faid,  that  in  return  for  this  generofity,  the 
niatrons  were  honoured  with  the  privilege  of  ufing 
covered  chariots,  when  going  to  public  worlhip  or 
games,  and  open  chaifes  on  any  day  whether  feftival 
or  common.     The  gold  being  received  from  each 
by  weight,  and  a  valuation  being  made,  in  order  that 
the  price  might  be  repaid,  it  was  refolved  that  a 
vgolden  bowl  fliould  be  made  tliereof,  to  be  carried 
to  Delphi  as  an  ofFe-ing  to  Apollo.     No  fooner 
were  men's  minds  difengaged  irom  religious  con- 
cerns, than  the  plebeian  tribunes  renewed  their  fe- 
dicious  pra6tices,  ftimulating  the  refentment  of  the 
populace  againft  all  the  nobility,  but  efpccially  againft 
Camillus ;  alleging  that,   "  by  his  confifcations  and 
"  confecrations,  he  had  reduced  the  fpoils  of  Veii 
"  to  nothing  i"  daringly  abufing  the  nobles,  in  their 
abfence  j  and,  on  theif  appearing,  as  they  fometimes 
threw  themfelves  in  the  way  of  their  fury,  fhewing 
them  fome  refpeft.     When  they  perceived  that  the 
bufmefs  would  be  protrafted   beyond  the  prefrnt 
year,  they  re-elefted  for  the  year  following  fuch 
tribunes  of  the  commons,  as  had  promoted  the  paff- 
ing  of  the  law,  and  the  patricians  exerted  themfelves 
to  eficdl  the  fame  with  rcfpeit  to  fuch  of  them  as 
had  protefted  againft  it.     By  thcfe  means  the  fame 
perfons  nioftly  were  re-elefted  plebeian  tribunes. 

B.'c.  t^i.  'XXVI.  At  the  eleftion  of  military  tribunes,  the 
patricians,  by  ftraining  their  intcrcft  to  the  utmoflr, 
prevailed  to  have  Marcus  Furius  Camillus  chofen. 
They  pretended,  that  on  account  of  the  wars,  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  they  wilhed  to  have  him 
as  a  commander :  but,  in  fad>  they  wanted  him  as 

aq 
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4ft  anitagomil  to  the  tribunes,  to  check  their  corrupt  ^  ^^  ^ 
profufioiL     Together  with  Camillus  were  clc6ted  i_  -^^  _^ 
military  tribunes  with  cpnfdlar  power,  Lucius  Furius  Y.ll.  i6u 
Mcdullinus  a  Gxth  time/  Caius  ^milius,    Lucius  ^•^-^91. 
Valerius  Poplicola,  Spurius  Poftumius  and  Publius 
Cornelius  a. fecond  time.     In  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  the  plebeian  tribunes  declined  proceeding  in 
the  bufinefs,  until  Marcos  Furius  Camillus  fhould 
fet  out  againft  the  Falifciansj  for  he  had  been  ap- 
poirrted  to  the  command  in  that  war.     In  confe- 
quence  of  this  delay,  the  ardour  of  the  purfuit-was 
cooled,  and  Camillus,  whom  they  had  chiefly  dread- 
ed as  an  opponent,  found  an  increafe  of  glory  in  the 
country.of  the  Falifcians :  for  the  enemy  at  firft  con- 
fining themfelves  within  their  walls,  which  appeared^ 
to  be  the  fafcft  plan,  by  ravaging  the  country  and 
burning  the  houfcs,  he  compelled « them  to  come 
forth  from  the  city.     But  ftill  their  fears  prevented 
them  from  advancing  to  any  confidcrable  length. 
At  the  diftance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  cicy,  they 
pitched  their  camp,  for  the  fccurity  of  which  they 
confided  entirely  in  the  difficulty  of  the  approaches, 
all  the  roads  on  every  fide  being  rough  2^nd  craggy, 
in  fome  parts  narrow,  in  others  fteep :  but  Camillus, 
following  the  diredions  of  a  prifoner  taken  in  the 
country,  who  a6ted  as  his  guide,  decamped  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  night,  and,  at  break  of  day,  fhewed 
himfelf  on  ground  much  higher  than  theirs.     The 
Romans  were  formed  into  three  divifions,  each  of 
which,  in  turn,  worked  on  the  fortifications  of  the 
camp,  while  the  reft  of  the  troops  ftood  in  readinefs 
for  battle.     The  enemy  then  making  an  attempt  to 
interrupt  his  works,  he  routed  and  put  them  to  flight ; 
and  with  fuch   confternation   were    the  Falifcians 
ftruck,  that  in  the  precipiuncy  of  their  flight,  they 
pafled  by  their  own  camp,  which  lay  nearer  in  their 
way,  and  puflied  forward  to  the  city.     Great  num- 
bers were  flain  and  wounded  before  they  reached  the 
gafesj  through  which  they  rufhed  in  great  confufioa 
114'  ^aa . 
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B  o^O  K  and  difmav.  TKcir  camp  was  taken,  and  the  Qxwl 
'  -^  __  given  up  by  Camillus  to  the  quasftors,  to  the  great 
Y.R.  361.  diffatisfaftion  of  the  fbldiers :  but  fuch  was  the  influ- 
B.  C.  391.  ^^^g  of  his  ftriftncfs  in  difcipline,  that  the  lame  pro- 
priety of  condud  which  excited  their  rcfcntment, 
raifed  alfo  their  admiration.  The  toWn  was  then  in- 
vcfted,  the  approaches  carried  on,  fomttimes  occa* 
fional  attacks  of  the  townfmcn  on  the  Roman  pofts, 
and  trifling  (kirmilhcs  enfucd ;  thus  time  was  (pent 
without  either  party  gaining  a  profpcft  of  fucccfs,  and 
as  the  bcfieged  were  more  plentifully  fupplicd  than 
the  befiegers,  with  corn  and  all  other  neccffaries, 
from  magazines  which  they  had  formed  fomc  time 
before,  to  judge  from  appearances,  the  aSkir  would 
have  been  as  laborious  and  as  tedious  as  that  at  Veil, 
had  not  fortune,  together  with  an  inftance  of  me- 
ritorious conduft,  which  in  refpeft  of  military  mat- 
ters he  had  already  fufficiently  difplaycd,  procured  to 
the  Roman  commander  a  fpcedy  viftory. 

XXVII.  It  was  the  cuftom  among  the  Falifcians 
to  employ  the  lame  perfon  as  maftcr  and  private  tutor 
to  their  children ;  and,  as  it  continues  to  be  the  prac- 
tice to  this  day  in  Greece,  feveral  were  intruded  at 
the  fame  time  to  the  care  of  one  man.     The  teacher  , 
who  was  fuppofed  to  poflTefs  the  greatcft  Ihare  of 
knowledge,  had  of  courfe  the  inftruftion  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  firft  rank :  this  man,  having  made  it  a 
cuftom  in  time  of  peace,  to  carry  the  boys  out  of  the 
city  for  the  fake  or  exercife  and  play,  and  having  ne- 
ver difcontinued  the  praftice  fincc  the  war  began, 
now  drew  them  away  from  the  gate,  fomedmes  in 
fhorter,  fomedmes  in  longer  excurfions,  and  when 
he  found  an  opportunity,  advancing  farther  than 
ufual,  by  introducing  a  variety  of  plays  and  convcr- 
facions,  he  led  them  on  between  the  advanced  guards 
of  the  enemy,  and  then  through  the  Roman  camp, 
into  his  tent  to  Camillus ;  and  there,  to  this  atrocious 
;aft,  added  a  fpecch  ftill  more  atrocious :  that  •'  he 
♦  "had 
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•*  had  delivered  Falcrii  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro-  ^  ^  o  * 
**  mans,  by  putting  into  their  power  thofe  boys, .  _  -  m 
*^  whofe  parctits  were  there  at  the  head  of  affairs."  y.R.  3«ii 
On  hearing  which,  Camillus  told  him,  "  Nckher  ^•?' ^9»<» 
**  the  people,  nor  the  commander,  to  whom  thou  haft 
^*  tome,  thou  wretch,  with  thy  villainous.offer,  i^ 
*^  like  unto  thyfclf.  Between  us  and  the  Falifcians 
*'  there  fubfifts  not  that  kind  of  focicty  which  is 
**  formed  by  human  compaft,  but  that  which  nature 
*'  having  implanted  in  both,  does,  and  ever  will 
*^  fublift.  War  has  its  laws,  as  well  as  peace  5  and 
•*  we  have  learned  in  waging  it,  to  be  as  obfervant 
**  of  thofc  laws,  as  we.  are  brave.  Wc  carry  anns» 
*^'  not  againft  perfons  of  that  age,  who,  even  in  the 
*^  ftorming  of  towns,  are  exempted  from  injury,  but 
*'  againft  men  who  have  arms  in  their  hands,  as  well 
*'  as  we,  and  who  without  being  cither  injured  or 
^^  provoked  by  us,  made  an  attack  on  a  Roman  camp 
**  at  Veii.  Thofe  thou  haft  conquered  as  far  as  in 
**  thee  lay,  by  an  ad  of  unexampled  villainy.  I 
*'  fliall  conquer  them  as  I  conquered  Veii,  by  Ro- 
*'  man  methods,  by  valour,  by  labour,  and  by  arms." 
Then,  ordering  him  to  be  ftripped  naked,  and  his 
hands  to  be  tied  behind  his  back,  he  delivered  him 
to  the  boys  to  be  condufted  back  to  Falerii,  and  gave 
them  rods  with  which  they  (hould  fcourge  the  trai- 
tor, and  drive  him  into  the  city.  Such  a  fpedacle 
firft  attrafting  a  toncourfe  of  the  people,  and  the 
fenate  being  afterwards  fummoned  by  the  magiftrates 
on  the  extraordinary  cafe,  fo  great  an  alteration  was 
hereby  efFefted  in  their  fcntiments,  that  they,  who  a 
fhort  time  before  were  fo  outrageous  in  their  hatred 
and  anger,  that  they  would  almoft  have  chofen  the 
cataftrophe  of  the  Veientians,  rather  than  the  peace 
obtained  by  the  Capenatians,  thefe  fame  peribns  now, 
through  every  rank  in  the  ftate,  univerfally  called  out 
for  peace.  The  faith  of  the  Romans,  and  the  jufticc 
of  their  general,  were  extolled  by  every  mouth  in 
^he  Forum,  and  in  the  fenate-houfe :  and  in  compIt<^ 

ancc 
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BOOK  andc  widi  the  univcrfid  dcfire^  ambafltdors  went  to 
■^  ^^1  ^P  the  damp  to  Camillus^  and  from  thence,  ^i^^^  permil^ 
Y.R*36x.  fion  of  Camillus,  to  Rome,  to  make  a*  furrender  of 
BkC*  3^1.  Falerii*  On  being  introduced  to  the  fenatc,  they  are 
faid  00  hare  (poken  in  this  manner :  <^  Confcript  fa- 
^*  thers !  Overcome  by  you  and  your  general,  by  a 
f*  yiflrory  of  liich  a  kind,  as  neither  God  nor  man 
«  can  view  with  difpleafure,  we  furrender  ourfclves 
^'  into  your  hands,  in  an  expcftation  which  redounds 
«  in  the  highcft  degr^^e  to  the  honour  of  the  con- 
'*  queror,  that  we  ihall  live  more  happily  under 
^'  your  government,  than  under  our  own  laws,  In 
"  the  iffuc  of  this  war  two  lalutary  examples  have 
**  been  held  out  to  mankind.  Ye  have  preferred 
*'  good  faith  in  war,  to  prefcnt  viftory.  We,  chal- 
«  knged  to  emulation,  in  the  obfcrvance  of  feith, 
**  have  voluntarily  prefcnted  you  with  conqucft. 
€c  We  are  your  fubjefts:  fend  pcrfons  to  receive 
**  our  arms,  hoftagcs,  and  oyr  city,  wbofc  gates  they 
'."  will  find  open.  Ye  will  never  have  reafon  to  com^ 
^'  plain  of  our  fidelity,' or  we  of  your  government," 
Camillus  received  the  thanks  both  of  the  enemy  and 
of  his  countrymen.  The  Falifcians  ware  ordered  to 
fumilh  that  year's  pay  for  the  foldicrs,  that  the  Ro- 
man people  might  enjoy  a  refpite  from  the  tax.  As 
foon  as  peace  was  acceded  to,  the  troops  were 
broiight  home  to  Rome. 

XXVIII.  Camillus  returning  home,  crowned 
with  honours  of  far  greater  value,  than  when  white 
horfes  had  drawn  hifn  in  triumph  through  the  city, 
diftinguilhed  by  a  conqueft  acquired  through  the 
jneans  of  juftice  and  good  faith,  the  fenate  did  not 
conceal  their  fenfe  of  the  refpcftful  attention  due  do 
his  concerns,  but  haltened  the  meafures  for  acquitting 
htm  of  his  vow.  Lucius  Valerius,  Lucius  Sergius, 
and  Aulus  Manlius  were  fent  ambafladors  with  one 
ihip  of  war,  to  carry  the  golden  bowl  to  Delphi,  as 
an  offering  to  Apollo.  Thefc  falling  in  with  fome 
7  Liparenfiai^ 
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Liparenfian  pirates,  not  fiir  from  the  Sicilian  (tre^ht,  ■  ^  <>  K 
were  taken  and  carried  to  Liparaj.     It  was  the  cuf-  >      1  j 
com  of  this  ftate,  to  make  a  general  divifion  of  all  y.R.  ^ct. 
booty  acquired,  as  if  piracy  were  the  public  a£t  ctf  ^•^•-^•" 
the  government.    It  happened  that  the  office  of  chief 
fnagiftrate  was  filled  by  one  Timafitheus,  a  man  more 
like  the  Romans  than  his  own  countrymen,  who,  be- 
ing touched  himfelf  with  reverence  for  the  character 
of  ambafladors,  for  the  offering,  for  th^e  god  to  whom 
it  was  feqt,  and  the  caufe  for  which  it  was  prefented, 
imprefied  the  multitude  likewife,  who  aknoft  in  all 
cafes  refemble  their  ruler,  with  proper  fcntiments  of 
religion  on  the  occafion ;  and,  after  entertaining  the 
ambaffadors  at  the  public  expence,  convoyed  them 
with  fome  of  his  own  (hips  to  Delphi,  and  frofli 
thence  conduced  ttiem  in  fafety  to  Rome.     By  de- 
cree of  fenate  a  league  of  hofpitality  was  formed  with 
him,  and  prefents  were  made  him  by  order  of  the 
date.     During  this  year,  the  war  with  the  -Squans 
was  attended  with  advantages  pretty  equal  on  both 
fides;  fo  that  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt,  both  at 
Rome,  and  even   among   tht   troops   themfelves, 
whether  they  were  viftorious  or  vanquiflied.     The 
Roman  commanders  were  Caius  ^milius  and  Spu^ 
rius  Poftumius,  two  of  the  military  tribunes.     At 
firft  they  aded  in  conjundion,  but  after  having  de- 
feated the  enemy  in  the  6eld,  they  came  to  a  deter- 
mination that  iEmilius,  widi  a  fufEcient  force,  fhoukl 
keep  pofleflion  of  Verrugo,   and  that  Poftumius 
ihould  lay  wafte  the  country.     In  performance  of 
this,  the  latter,  fmce  the  late  fuccefs,  thinking  left 
caution  requifite,  and  marching  in  an  unguarded 
manner,  was  attacked  by  the  ^quans,  who  threw 
his  troops  into  confufion,  and  drove  them  tp  the  next 
hilk.     The  panic  fpread  from  thence  even  to  Ver- 
irugo^  to  the  other  part  of  the  army  pofted  there. 
Poftumius  having  withdrawn  his  men  to  a  place  oC 
lafety,  called  them  to  an  affembly,  where  he  upbraid- 
ed them  with  their  fii^t>  and  with  having  fled  from 

the 
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B  <^o  K  {jj^  fj^y^  j^^j  jfjcir  being  routed  by  an  enemy  re- 
»    -^*-  _f  markable  for  dowardice  and  running  away.     On 
y.R.  361.  which  the  whole  army  cried  out  together,  that  they 
*-C»39i-  deferred  to  hear  fuch  reproaches,  and  that  they  ac- 
knowledged the  (hamefulncfe  of  their  behaviour ; 
but  that  they  were  at  the  fame  time  determined  to 
make  amends  for  it,  and  that  the  enemy's  joy  on  the 
occafion  Ihould  be  but  of  fliorr  duration.     They  re- 
quefted  earneftly  that  he  would  lead  them  thence  di- 
reftly  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  which  lay  in  the 
plain  within  their  view,  offering  to  fubmit  to  any 
puniftiment  if  they  did  not  take  it  before  night.     Af- 
ter commending  their  refolution,  he  ordered  them 
to  refrefti  themfelves,  and  to  be  in  readinefs  at  the 
fourth  watch :  the  enemy  on  the  other  fide,  withdc- 
fign  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  flying  from,  the 
hill  by  night  through  the  road  which  led  to  VcrrugOj 
tvere  there  ready  to  receive  them,  and  the  battle  be- 
gan before  day.    However  the  moon  was  up  through 
die  whole  night,  and  the  fight  was  managed  with  as 
litde  confufion  as  it  could  have  been  by  day.     But 
the  Ihout  reaching  Verrugo,  where  it  was  imagined 
that  the  Roman  camp  had  been  attacked,  the  troops 
were  Jeized  with  fuch  terror,  that  in  fpite  of  the  in- 
treaties  of  ^milius,  and  all  his  endeavours  to  detain 
them,  they  fled  to  Tufculum  in  the  utmoft  diforder. 
From  thence  a  report  was  carried  to  Rome,  that 
Poilumius  and  his  army  were  cut  to  pieces.     How- 
ever, as  foon  as  day-light  had  removed  the  danger 
of  falling  into  ambufcades,  in  cafe  of  a  hafty  purfuit^ 
riding  through  the  ranks,  and  demanding  the  per* 
formance  of  their  promifes*  he  infufed  into  the  men 
fuch  a  degree  of  ardour,  that  the  ^quans  could  no 
longer  withftand  their  efforts,  but  betook  themfelves 
to  flight,  when  a  Daughter  of  them  enfued  (as  in  a 
cafe  where  anger  was  more  concerned  than  courage) 
that  ended  in  the  endre  deflru&ion  of  their  army; 
and  the  affliding  news  from  Tufculum  which  had 
caufed  a  great,  though  groundiefs,  alarm  in  the  city, 

were 
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t^cre  followed  by  a  kttcr  from  Poftumius  decked^  ^^  K 
with  laurel  ♦,  that  viftory  had  fallen  to  the  Roman  i_-J^ 
people,  that  the  army  of  the  -ffiquans  was  de-  Y.R.  j6i. 
ftroyed.  8.0.391- 

XXIX.  As  no  determination  had  yet  been  made, 
with  refpeft  to  the  plans  introduced  by  the  plebeian 
cribuncs,  the  commons  on  the  one  hand,  laboured  to 
contintie  in  office  fuch  of  them  as  had  promoted  the 
pafiing  of  the  law,  and  the  patricians  on  the  other, 
to  procure  the  re~elc6tion  of  thofe  who  had  proteft- 
cd  againft  it.  But  the  commons  had  the  fuperior 
influence  in  the  eleftion  of  their  own  magiftrates : 
for  which  difappointment  the  patricians  revenged  / 
themfelves  by  paffing  a  decree  of  fenate,  that  con-  / 
fuls,  magiftrates  ever  odious  to  the  commons,  (hould  / 
be  elefted.  Thus,  after  an  interval  of  fifteen  years,  Y.R.  j^«^ 
confuls  were  again  appointed,  Lucius  Lucretius  Fla-'  ^'^*  %9^ 
vus,  and  Servius  Sulpiciiis  Camerinus.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  while  the  plebeian  tribunes," 
uniting  their  efforts,  prefled  the  paffing  of  their  law 
with  great -confidence,  becaufc  there  was  not  any  of 
their  body  who  would  proteft  againft  it,  and  the  con- 
(uls  for  that  very  reafon  were  no  lefs  aftive  in  op- 
pofing  It,  the  whole  attention  of  the  public  being 
taken  up  with  this  bufinefs,  the  iEquans  made  them- 
felves mafters  of  Vitellia,  a  Roman  colony  in  their 
territory.  The  greateft  part  of  the  colonifts  efcapcd 
with  fafety  to  Rome ;  for  the  town  being  betrayed  tof 
the  enemy  m  the  night,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder 
their  flight  from  the  contrary  fide  of  the  city.  That 
province  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  conful  Lucius  Lucretius. 
He  marched  thither  with  an  army,  defeated  the  ene- 
my in  the  field,  and  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
to  encounter  a  conteft  of  much  greater  difficuky. 

A  profecution  had  been  commenced  againft  Aulus 

-♦ 

*  It  was  the  cuftom,  when  the  Roman  generals  fent  intelligeoce  o£ 
a  ri£tor)r,  to  wrap  their  letterft  up  in  laurel* 

Virginius, 
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B  o^o  K  Vifgiflhis,  and  Quintus  Pomponii^j  plebeian  tribunes 
v-B^*-^^  of  (he  two  preceding  years,  whom  the  fea^ce  was. 
Y.iu  zi%.  hound  ia  honour  to  defend  with  the  joint  exerdcmt 
B»  C  350.  Qf  ^j  (}^g  patricians :  for  no  one  laid  any  other  charge 
againft  them,  with  rcfpcft  either  to  their  conduct  in 
U6(3  or  their  behaviour  in  office,  than  that,  to  grati- 
fy the  patricians,  they  had  protefted  againft  the  law 
.  propofcd  by  the  tribunes.  However,  the  refenrnocnt 
of  the  commons  overpowered  the  influence  of  the 
fenate,  and  by  a  fentence,  of  moft  pernicious  exampicy 
thofe  men;  convidtedof  no  crime,  were  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine  often  thoufand  afes  in  weight  *.  This 
highly  inoenfed  the  patricians :  Camillus  openly  re- 
proached the  commons  with  violating  the  duty  which 
they  owed  to  their  own  order,  telling  them^  that 
**  while  they  thus  vented  their  fpleen  on  their  own 
«  magiftrates,  they  did  not  perceive  that  by  their 
^^  iniquitous  fentence  againft  the  tribunes  they  had 
<<  abofifhed  the  privilege  of  protefting,  and  by  ukii^ 
<c  ^j^^y  ^gt  privilege,  had  overturned  the  tribuoitian 
**  power.  For  they  were  much  miftaken  if  they 
^  imagined,  that  the  patricians  would  endure  the  im* 
<*  bridled  licentioufiiefs  of  that  office.  If  tribunitian 
'^  violence  could  not  be  repelled  by  tribunitian  aidj 
<^  the  patricians  would  find  out  a  weapon  of  fome 
**  other  kind.  He  cenfurcd  the  confuls  alfo,  for 
*^  filently  fuflfcring  thofe  tribunes,  who  had  complied 
^  with  the  dire&ions  of  the  fenate,  to  be  difappoint- 
^  ed  in  their  reliance  on  the  faith  of  the  pubHc.'* 
By  fuch  difcourfes,  uttered  in  public,  he  exaiperated 
people  daily  more  and  more  againft  him. 

XXX.  As  to  the  fenate,  he  never  ceafed  urging 
them  to  a  vigorous  oppofition  tx)  the  paffing  of  tha 
law ;  exhorting  them,  that,  '^  when  the  day  arrived. 
«*  on  which  it  was  to  be  put  to  the  vote,  they  fhould 
<*  go  down  to  the  Forum  with  no  other  fentimenti 

«'  than 
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"  than  fuch  as  became  men  who  knew  they  ware  to  B  o^o.  n 
'   contend  for  their  rel^ktt  and  liberty:;  for- the  .    _ '     ^ . 
^  temples  of  tkeir  gods^  and  tht  ibiLthat  gave  them  y.r.  xtii%. 
^  birth.     As  to  his  own  particular  part>  if  it  were  ^-^*  »•.«  ' 
^   allowable  for  him,  during  a  conteft  wherein  the 

*  intcreft  of  his  country  lay  at  ftake>  to  confider  the 
^  aggrandizement  of  his  own  character,  it  would 

*  even  redound  to  the  increafe  of  hisfame>  thnf:  « 
"  city  which  he  had  taken  ftiould  be  filled  with  iil- 
^^  habitants,  that  he  (hould  every  day  enjoy  diat 
**  monument  of  his  own  glory,  and  have  before  hift 
*^  eyes  a  city  which  he  himfelf  had  carried  in  his 
^^  triumph,  and  that  all  men,  at  every  licp  they  took^ 
*'  fhould  meet  with  teftimonies  of  his  renown. 
**  But,  in  his  opinion,  it  would-be  an  impious  pto- 
•*^  cceding,  if  a  city  forfaken  and  ab^ndoocd  by  the- 
**  immortal  gods  were  to  be  inhabited;  if  the  Ro- 

**  man  people  were  to  refide  in  a  captivated  foil,  and  ' 

"  to  exchange  a  viftorious  for  a  vanquifhcd  coua^ 
"  try."  Stimulated  by  fuch  arguments,  uttencd.by. 
the  ^rfl  man  in  the  ftate,  the  pat^^icians,  both  okl  and 
young,  when  the  law  was  to  be  debated,  camejin  a> 
body  to  the  Forum,  and  difperfidg  themfchrcs' 
through  the  tribes,  each  endeavoured  to  influence' 
the  members  of  his  own  tribe ;  bcfecching  )tJieiii, 
with  tears,  "  not  to  abandon  the  country,  in  defence 
f^  €>{  which  themfelves,  and  their  fathers^  had  fought 
^*  Wth  the  greatcft  bravery  and  the  greatcft  fucccflu 
^*  pointing  at  the  fame  time  to  the  Capitol,  the  tcm*- 
-"  pie  of  ,Vcfta,  and  the  other  temples  of  the  gods 
**  which  flood  within  view ;  that  they  would  noc  ' 
•*"  drive  the  Roman  people,  as  exiles  and  outcafts, 
*^  away  from  thdr  native  foil  and  their  guardian  dci- 
*^  ties,  into  an  hoflile  city,  and  bring  matters  to  fijch 
*^  a  co.nclufion,  that  it  would  be  better  if  Veii  had[ 
'"  never  been  taken,  left  Rome  fhould  be  abaa-- 
^*  doned.'*  As  they  made  ufc  of  no  violence,  but 
of  entreaties  only,  and  among  thefc  entreaties  made 
^ccjuent  mention  of  the  •  gods,  the  grcacefl:  parr  of  " 

the 
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B  o  o  K  the  people  were  impreflcd  with  an  opinion  Aat  rc- 
■  >   y*  ^  ligion  was  concerned  in  the  cafe,  and  the  tribes,  by  a 
Y.  R.  361.  majoritjr  of  one,  rcjefted  the  law.    The  patricians 
B»  C*  390.  ^ere  fo  highly  gratified  by  this  fucccfs,  that  next  day, 
the  confuls  holdipg  a  meeting  for  the  purpofe,  a  de- 
cree of  fenate  was  pafled,  that  a  diftribution  ftiould 
be  made  to  the  commons  of  the  Veientian  lands,  in 
the  proportion  of  feven  acres  to  each,  and  that  this 
diftribution  fhould  be  extended  not  only  to  the  fa- 
thers of  families,  but  to  every  pcrfon  in  their  houfcs 
of  free  condition,  that  they  might  have  fatisfadion  in 
rearing  children  with  the  hope  of  fuch  an  cftablifh- 
ment. 

Y.R.  jS}.      XXXI.  This  generofity  had  fuch  a  conciliatory 
3^9«  cffe6t  on  the  minds  of  the  commons,  that  no  oppo- 
fition  was  made  to  the  cleftion  of  confuls.     Lucius 
Valerius  Podtus  and  Marcus  Manillas,  afterwards 
fiirnamed  Capitolinus,  were  appointed  to  that  office. 
In  their  confulate  were  celebrated  the  great  games 
which  Marcus  Furius  whendiftator  had  vowed,  on 
occafion  of  the  war  with  the  Veientians.     In  this 
year  alfo,  the  temple  of  imperial  Juno,  vowed  by 
the  fame  diftacor,  during  the  fame  war,  was  dedi- 
cated, and  it  is  mentioned  that  the  matrons  difplayed 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  zeal  in  their  attendance 
on  the  dedication.     In  the  campaign  againft  the 
iEquans,  the  feat  whereof  was  at  Algidum,  nothing 
memorable  occurred  j  the  enemy  fcarcely  waiting  for 
the  engagement  to  begin,  before  they  betook  thcm- 
fclves  to  flight.     To  Valerius,  becaule  he  continued 
the  purfuit  and  flaughter  with  greater  earneftneis,  a. 
triumph  was  decreed  i  to  Manlius  an  ovation.   This 
year  there  fprung  up  a  new  enemy,  the  Volfinians, 
againfl  whom  no  army  could  be  fent  on  account  of  a 
famine  and  peftilence  which  raged  in  the  Roman 
territories,  in  confequcnce  of  extraordinary  drought 
and  heat.     On  thefc  circumftanccs  the  VpKinians 
prefumed  with  fuch  confidcnccj  thatj  forming  a  June- 
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tion  with  the  Salpinians,  they  made  incurfions  on  the  ^  ^^  ^ 
lands  of  the  Romans.     War  was  then  proclaimed  »  -.-^'  _j 
againftthofc  two  nations.     Caius  Julius  died  in  the  Y.R..36J. 
office  of  cenfor,  and  Marcus  Cornelius  was  fubfti-  ^-  ^'  ^^5. 
tutcd  in  his  room ;  which  proceeding  came  after- 
wards $0  be  confidercd  as  difpleafing  to  the  gods, 
becaufc  in  that  luftrum  Rome  was  taken.     Nor  finee 
that  time  is  a  cenfor  ever  fubftituted  in  the  room  of 
one  dying.     The  confuls  being  feized  by  the  diftem- 
per,  ic  was  refolved  that  an  interregnum  fhould  be 
conftituted,  and  aufpiccs  taken  a-ncw. 

XXXII.  In  purfuance  therefore  of  a  decree  of  Y.R.s^4- 
the  fchate,  the  confuls  having  refigned  their  office,  ^'^'B**- 
Marcus  Furius  Camilliis  was  created  interrex,  who 
appointed  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  interrex,  and  he, 
afterwards,  Lucius  Valerius^Potitus.  By  him  were 
eledked  fix  military  tribunes  with  confular  power,  to 
the  end  that  in  cafe  any  of  them  ftiould  be  difabled 
by  bad  health,  the  commonwealth  might  ftill  have  a 
fufficient  number  of  magiftrates.  Thefe  were  Lu- 
cius Lucretius,  Servius  Sulpicius,  Marcus  iEmilius, 
Lucius  Furius  Medullinus  a  fevcnth  time,  Agrippa 
Furius,  and  Caius  ^milius  a  fecond  time,  who  en- 
tered into  office  on  the  calends  of  July.  Of  thefe 
Lucius  Lucretius  and  Caius  -ffilmilius  had  the  Volfi- 
nians  as  their  province  ;  Agrippa  Furius  and  Servi- 
us Sulpicius  the  Salpinians.  The  firft  battle  happen- 
ed with  the  Volfinians,  This  war,  formidable  in  ap- 
pearance, from  the  great  number  of  the  enemy,  was 
terminated  without  any  difficulty :  at  the  firft  onfct, 
their  army  was  put  to  flight,  and  eight  thoufand  of 
their  foldicrs  being  furrounded  by  the  cavalry,  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  furrendered.  The  account 
which  they  received  of  that  battle,  made  the  Salpini- 
ans determine  not  to  hazard  an  engagement ;  riieir 
troops  fccured  themfelves.  in  the  towns.  The  Ro- 
nrjans,  meeting  no  oppofition,  carried  off  the  fpoil  ^ 
from  all  parts,  both  of  the  Volfinian  and  Salpinian 
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BOOK  territories,  until  the  Volfinians,  becoming  weary  of 
^  *  _    .  the  war,  had  a  truce  for  twenty  years  granttd  them, 
Y.R.  364,  on  condition  that  they  ftiould  make  reilitution  to  the 
B.Cw  $8S.  Roipan  people,  and  furnifh  the  pay  of  the  army  for 
that  year.     During  this  year,  Marcus  Caedicius,  a 
"plebeian,   gave  information  to  the  tribunes,    that 
«'  in  the  new  ftreet,  where  the  chapel  now  Hands, 
"  above  the  temple  of  Vefta,  he  had  heard  in  the  dead 
"  of  the  night,  a  voice  louder  than  that  of  a  man, 
"  ordering  notice  to  be  given  to  the  magiftrates, 
"  that  the  Gauls  were  approaching."     This  intelli- 
gence, on  account  of  the  mean  condition  of  the  au- 
thor, as  frequcndy  happens,  was  dilregarded;  and 
alfo,becaufe  that  nation,  lying  at  a  great  diftance,was 
therefore  very  little  known.     And  they  not  only 
flighted  the  warnings  of  the  gods,  at  this  crifis  of 
impending  fate,  but  the  only  human  aid  which  could 
have  availed  them,  Marcus  Furius,  they  drove  away 
to  a  diftance  from  the  city :  for,  having  been  cited 
by  Apuleius,  a  plebeian  tribune,  to  anfwer  a  charge 
concerning  the  plunder  of  Vcii,  and  having  about  the 
fame  time  fuflTcred  the  lofs  of  a  fon,  who  had  almoft 
arrived  at  the  years  of  manhood,  he  called  together 
to  his  houfe  the  members  of  his  tribe  and  depend* 
cnts,  who  compofcd  a  great  part  of  the  commons, 
and  afked  their  fentiments  on  the  occafion ;  when 
being  told,  in  anfwer,  that  they  would  make  up  by  a 
contribution  whatever  fine  he  Ihould  be  condemned 
to  pay,  but  to  effcd  his  acquittal  was  out  of  their 
power,  he  went  into  exile,  after  praying  to  the  im- 
mortal gods,  that  if  he  was  undeferving  of  fuch  inju- 
rious treatment,  they  would  fpeedily  give  that  un- 
grateful ftate  reafon  to  regret  his  abfencc*    On  his 
not  appearing,  he  was  fined  fifteen  thoufand  afcs 
in  weight*. 

XXXIII.  Having  thus  driven  away  the  cidzcn, 
whofc  prefcncc,  if  in  any  cafe  we  can  pronounce 
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with  certainty  on  human  affairs,  would  have  effectu- 
ally faved  Rome  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  an 
enemy,  the  dcftincd  ruin  now  approached  the  city 
with  hafty  fteps  :  ambaffadors  arrived  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Chifium,  foliciting  aid  againft  the  Gauls. 
According  to  fome  reports,  that  nation  was  allured 
to  crofs  the  Alps,  by  the  delightfulnefs  of  the  pro- 
duftions  of  the  foil,  and  efpecially  by  the  deliciouf- 
licfs  of  the  wine,  a  matter  then  new  to  them  j  they 
took  poflcflion  of  lands  formerly  cultivated  by  the 
Etrurians,  and  Aruns  of  Clufium  carried  wine  into 
Gaul  for  the  purpofe  of  enticing  that  people,  that 
he  might,  by  their  means,  gratify  his  reientment  for 
his  wife's  being  debauched  by  Lucumo,  whofe  guar- 
dian he  himfelf  had  been ;  a  young  man  of  over- 
grown power,  on  whom  it  would  have  been  impofli- 
ble  to  inflift  punifhment  without  having  recourfe  to 
foreign  affiftance.  He  afted  as  their  guide,  in 
palling  the  Alps,  and  advifed  them  to  lay  fiege  to 
Clufium.  I  do  not  indeed  take  upon  me  to  deny, 
that  the  Gauls  were  conduced  to  Clufium  by  Aruns, 
or  fome  other  Clufian,  but  that  thofe  who  laid  fiege 
to  Clufium,  were  not  the  firft  who  croffcd  the  Alps, 
b  certain ;  for  the  Gauls  croffed  over  into  Italy,  two 
hundred  years  before  they  befieged  Clufium,  and 
took  the  city  of  Rome.  Nor  were  thefe  the  firft  of 
the  Etrurians  with  whom  they  waged  war ;  for  long 
before  this,  the  Gallic  armies  fought  many  battles 
with  thofe  who  dwelt  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Alps.  The  Tufcans,  before  the  growth  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  poflfefled  very  extcnfive  fway  both  by 
land  and  fca :  how  great  their  power  was  in  tlie  up- 
per and  lower  fcas,  by  which  Italy  is  almolt  fur- 
rounded,  as  an  ifiand,  the  names  of  thofe  feas  de- 
monftrate  j  one  being  called,  by  the  Italian  nations, 
the  Tufcan,  the  general  appellation  of  that  people; 
the  other,  the  Adriatic,  from  Adria,  a  colony  of 
Tufcans.  The  Greeks  alfo  call  thole  feas  the  Tyrr* 
hcnian  and  Adriatic.  This  ptroplc  inhabited  both 
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^  ^^  K  the  tracks  bf  country  which  ft  retch  from  each  fide  of 
.    -J  .  _M  the  mountain,  to  the  two  feas,  having  founded  twelve 
Y.R.  364..  cities  on  each  fide,  firft  on  the  hither  fide  towards  the 
B.  C,  fi^4  lower  fea,  and  afterwards  fending  to  the  other  fide  of 
the  Apennines  as  many  colonies  as  there  were  capital 
cities  in  them  other  country  i  and  thefe  acquired  pof- 
feillon  of  the  whole  region  beyond  the  Po,  all  the  way 
to  the  Alps,  except  the  corner  of  the  Venetians  who 
dwell  round  the  extreme  point  of  the  Adriatic*     The 
Alpine  natrons  alfo,  without  doubt,  derived  their 
origin  from  them,  particularly  the  Rhetians,  who 
were  rendered  favage  merely  by  their  fituation,  fo 
as  to  retain  no  mark  of  their  original,  except  the  ac- 
cent of  their  language,  and  no:  even  that  without 
corruption. 

XXXIV.  Concerning  the  paffagc  of  the  Gauls 
into  Italy,  what  we  have  learned  is  this :  when  Tar- 
quinius  Prifcos  reigned  at  Rome,  the  fuprcmc  go- 
vernment of  the  Celts,  who  compofed  one  third  parr, 
of  Gaul,  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Biturigians :  thefe 
gave  a  king  to  the  Celtic  nation,    Ambigatus>.a 
man  very  eminendy  diftingoifhcd  by  his  own  merit, 
and  by  the  extraordinary  degree  of  profpcrity  which 
attended  him,  both  in  his  own  private  concerns,  and 
in  thofc  of  the  public ;  for  under  his  government 
Gaul  was  fo  fruitful,  and  fo  numeroufly  peopled, 
that  it  feemed  fcarcely  prafticablc  to  retain  fuch  an 
enormous  multitude  under  the  direftion  of  govern- 
ment.    Being  far  advanced  in  years,  and  wifliing  ta 
exonerate  his  realm  of  a  crowd  with  which  it  was 
overburthened,  he  declared  his  intention  offending 
away  his  fitter's  fons,  Beliovcfus  and  Sigovefu^,  two 
Ipiriced  young  men,  to  whatever  fettlerocnts  the  gods 
fliould  point  out  by  their  auguries  -,  and  that  they 
fhould  carry  with  them  any  number  of  men,  which 
ihey  themfelves  (houkl  choofe  j  fo  that  no  nation 
which  lay  in  their  way  fhould  be  able  to  obftrufi 
their  courfe.    Sigovefus  was  then  dirc6led  by  the 
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oratfc  to  the  Hcrcinian  forcft :  to  Bellovcfus  the  ^  ^^^  K 
gods  (hewed  a  much  more  delightful  route  into  Ita-  »    -  '  _f 
ly.     He  carried  with  him  from  the  Biturigians,  the  Y.R.  364, 
Arvernians,  the  Senonians,  the  -ffiduans,  the  Ambar-  ^*  ^*  5*'' 
rians,  the  Carnutians,  and  the  Aulercians,  all  their 
fupcrfluous  numbere  J  and  fctting  out,  at  thc'headof 
an  immenfc  body  of  horfe  and  foot,  arrived  in  the   * 
country  of  the  Tricaftinians.     The  Alps  then  ftood 
in  his  way,  which  I  do  not  wonder  at  rhefe  people 
confidering  as  impaflable,  having  never  before  been 
climbed  over  through  any  path,  at  leaft  as  far  as  wc 
have  learned  from  any  tradition  handed  down  to  us, 
unlefs  we  choofe  to  believe  the  fables  told  of  Hercu- 
les,    Whil'il  the  height  of  the  mountains  kept  the 
-Gauls  there,  penned  up  as  it  were,  and  diey  were 
looking  about  for  fomc  path  by  which  they  might, 
gain  a  pafTage  into  another  world,    between  thofe 
lofty  fuinmits  which  joined  the  fky,  an  ominous  inci- 
dent alio  gave  them  fome  delay ;  for  an  account  was 
brought  to  them,  that  fome  ftrangers,  who  had  come 
in  fcarch  of  lands,  were  attacked  by  the  nation  of  the 
Salyans :  thefe  were  the  Maflilians  who  had  come  by 
fea  from  Phocaea  *.     The  Gauls,  confidering  this  as  ^ 
an  omen  of  their  own  fortune,  gave  them  their  af- 
fiftance,  in  fortifying  the  ground,  which  they  had 
firft  feized  on  their  landing,  covered  with  wide  ex- 
tended woods.     They  thcmfelves  climbed  over  the 
pathlefs  Alps,    through   the   foreft   of  Taurinum, 
routed  th6  Tufcans  in  battle,  not  far  from  the  river 
Ticinus ;  and,  hearing  that  the  diftridt  in  which  they 
had  ported  thcmfelves,    was   called  Infubria,    the 
fame  name   by  which  one  of  the   cantons  of  the 
Infubrian  ^duans  was  diftinguilhcd,  they  embraced 

*  A  city  of  Aiia  Minor,  built  by  a  colony  of  Athenians.  Being 
befieged  and  hard  prelfed  by  Harpagus,  an  otiicer  of  Cyrus  king  of 
PeiHa,  the  inhabitants  relolvedto  abaodon  the  town,  and  leek  another 
reiidence.  Accordingly,  after  uttering  heavy  impiecationson  thrmfetves, 
if  they  fliouldever  return,  they  carried  their  tffe^n  on  board  their  Hiipsi 
l^nd,  failing  to  the  cuaft  uf  Provence,  founded  iVic  ciiy  of  M^rfipiiles. 
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B  o  o  K  the  omen  which  the  place  prcfcntcd,  and  founded 
^  -  *  _f  there  a  city  which  they  called  Mediolanum. 

Y%R.  364. 

*•  C.  388.      XXXV.  In  feme  time  after,  another  body,  com- 
pofed  of  the  Cenomanians,  under  the  condud  of 
Elitovius,  following  the  tracks  of  the  former,  made 
their  way  over  the  Alps,  through  the  fame  fbreft, 
Bellovefus  favouring  their  march,  and  fctdcd  them- 
feives  where  the  cities  Brixia  and  Verona  now  ftand, 
places  then  poflcffcd  by  the  Libiians.     After  thefe, 
came  the  Salluvians,  who  fixed  their  abode  near  the 
ancient  canton  of  the  Ligurians,  called  Lsevi,  who 
inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Ticinus.     The  next  who 
came  over  were  the  Boians  and  Lingonians,  through 
the  Penine  pafs,  who,  finding  all  the  fpace  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Po  already  occupied,  paflcd  over 
the  Po  on  rafts,  and  drovq  out  of  the  country,  not 
only  the  Etrurians,  but  the  Umbrians  alfa.     They 
confined  thcmfclves  however  within  the  Apennines, 
After  them  the  Scnonians,  the  Jateft  of  thefe  emi- 
grants, polTcffed   themfclvcs    of   the   track  which 
reaches  from  the  river  Utens  to  the  lECis.     This 
latter  people,  I  find,  it  was,  who  came  to  Clufium, 
and  from  dience  to  Rome.  But  whether  alone,  or  af- 
fifted  by  all  the  nations  of  Cifalpine  Gauls,  is  not 
known  with  certainty.     The  Clufians,  on  obfcrving 
the   great  mukitude,  the   appearance  of  the  men 
diflftrcnt  from  any  which  they  had  feen  before,  and 
the  kind  of  arms  which  they  carried,  were  terrified 
at  the  approach  of  this  ft  range  enemy ;  and  having 
heard  that  die  legions  of  the  Etrurians  had  been  often 
defeated  by  them,  on  both  fides  of  the  Po,  althoi^h 
they  had  no  claim  on  the  Romans,  either  in  right 
of  alliance  or  fricndlhip,  except  that  they  had  not 
protefted  their  relations  the  Veientians  in  oppofition 
to  the  Roman  peoplcj  yet  they  fent  ambaflTadors  to 
Rome,  to  folicit  aid  from  the  fenate  j  which  requcft 
for  aid  was  not  complied  with.     The  three  Fabii, 
fon§  of  Ambuftus,  were  fent  ambaflTadors  to  mediate 
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with  the  Gauls,  in  the  name  of  the  fcnatc  and  pco-  ^  ^^  ^ 
pie  of  Rome;  who  recommended  to  them  not  to  .  -^  _  _f 
attack  the  allies  and  friends  of  the  Roman  people,  Y.R.  564, 
from  whom    they  had    received   no   injury,    and  ^*  ^*  5'*' 
whom    the    Romans    would    be   obliged*  to   fup- 
port  even  by  force  of  arms,  if  matters   went  fo 
far;  but  who,  at  the  fame  time,  would  be  better 
pleafed,  that  hoftile  proceedings  (hould  be  avoided 
if  poffible,   and   that   their  acquaintance  with   the 
Gauls,  a  nation  to  whom  they  were  as  yet  ftrangcrs, 
Ihould  commence  in  an  amicable  rather  than  in  an 
hoftile  manner. 

XXXVI.  This  was  an-embaffy  mild  in  its  im- 
port, but  intrufted  to  men  of  tempers  too  ferocious, 
more  refembling  Gauls  than  Romans.  ThcTe,  hav- 
ing explained  their  comniiffion  in  an  aflcmbly  of  the 
Gauls,  received  for  anl^er,  that  although  this  was 
the  firft  time  that  they  had  heard  the  name  of  the 
Romans,  yet  they  fuppofcd  that  they  were  men  of 
bravery,  whofe  affiftance  the  Clufians  had  implored 
in  a  conjuncture  {0  perilous  ;  and  in  confideration  of 
their  having  chofcn  to  interfere  bctwecii  their  allies 
and  them,  in  the  way  of  negotiation,  rather  than  that 
of  arms,  they  would  make  no  objeftion  to  the  amica- 
ble terms  which  they  propofed,  provided  that  the 
Clufians,  who  poffcfled  a  greater  portion  of  land 
than  they  turned  to  ufe,  would  give  up  a  part  of  it 
to  the  Gauls  who  wanted  land:  on  no  other  terms 
was  peace  to  be  obtained  :  that  they  wifhed  to  re- 
ceive an  anfwer  in  prcfcnce  of  the  Romans,  and  if 
the  lapd  were  refufed  them,  would  alfo  decide  the 
matter  by  arms  in  the  prefcnce  of  the  fame  Romans, 
that  they  might  inform  their  countrymen,  how  far 
the  Gauls  excelled  the  reft  of  mankind  in  bravery. 
The  Romans  aflcing,  by  what  right  they  could  de- 
mand land  from  the  poflcffors,  and  in  cafe  of  refu- 
fal  threaten  war ;  and  what  concern  the  Gauls  had  in 
ptruria  ?  the  others  fiercely  replied,  that  they  carried 
K  K  4  their 
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BOOK  their  right  on  the  points  of  their  fwords,  and  that  all 
^J^J_,^  things  were  the  property  of  the  brave.    And  thus, 
V.R.  364,  with  minds  inflamed  on  both  fides,  they  haftily  fcpa- 
B.c.  388.  rated  to  prepare  for  battle,  which  began  without 
delay.     Here,  fate  now  prefling  the  city  of  Rome, 
the  ambafladors,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  took 
a  part  in  the  aftion ;  a  fa6t  which  could  not  be  con- 
cealed, for  three  of  the  noble  ft  and  bravcft  of  the 
Roman  youth  fought  in  the  van  of  the  Etrurian  ar- 
my ;  and  the  valour  of  thefc  foreigners  v*  as  emi- 
nently confpicuous.     Befidcs,  Quintus  Fabius  rode 
forward  beyond  the  line,  and  flew  a  general  of  the 
Gauls,  who  was  making  a  furious  charge  againfl  the 
very  ftandards  of  the  Etrurians,  running  him  through 
the  fide  with  his  fpcar ;  he  was  known  by  the  Gauls, 
while  he  was  fl:ripping  him  of  his  fpoils  i  on  which 
notice  w^s  conveyed  round  through  the  whole  army, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  Roman  ambafladors.    Drop- 
ping therefore  their  refentmcnt  againft  the  Clufians, 
tl^ey  founded  a  retreat,  threatening  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  the  Romans.     Some  advifcd  that  they 
fliould  march  inftantly  to  Rome.     But  the  opinion 
of  the  elders  prevailed  ;  that  ambaflfadors  fliould  firft 
be  fent  to  complain  of  the  ill  treatment  which  they 
had  received,  and  to  demand  that  the  Fabii  fliould 
be  delivered  into  their  hand§  as  a  fatisfa<5lion  for 
their  having  violated  the  law  of  nations.     When  the 
ambaflfadors  of  the  Gauls  had  explained  thofe  mat- 
ters according  to  their  commifl!ion,  the  fenatc  were 
highly  difpleafed  at  the.  behaviour  of  the  Fabii,  and 
thought  the  demand  of  the  barbarians  juft:-.  but  in 
.  the  cafe  of  nobles,  of  fuch  exalted  rank,   partial 
favour  prevented  their  pafling  a  decree  conformable 
to  their  judgment.     Lefl:,  therefore,  they  might  be 
chargeable  with  any  misfortune  which  might  per- 
haps be  fufl:ained  in  a  war  with  the  Gauls,  they  re- 
ferred the  determination,   on  the  demands  of  the 
Gauls,  to  the  aflcmbly  of  the  people:  where,  (o 
prevalent  was  the  influence  of  intcrcft  and  wcalthi 

diae 
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that  the  very  pcrfons  whofe  punifhment  was  the  B  o  o  k 
fubjeft  of  deliberation,  were  appointed  military  ,  -J^.^f 
tribunes  with  confular  power  for  the  enfuing  year.  y.r.  3*4. 
At  which  proceeding  the  Gauls  being  juftly  enrag-  B.  c.  %%i. 
cd,  and  openly  denouncing  war,  returned  to  their 
countrymen.  Together  with  the  three  Fabii  were  Y.R.  s«5- 
appointed  military  tribunes,  Quintus  Sulpicius  Lon*.  ®'^''  5*^* 
gus,  Quintus  Scrviiius  a  fourth  time,  and  Servius  ' 
Cornelius  Maluginenfis. 

XXXVII.  When  fortune  is  determined  upon 
the  ruin  of  a  people,  (he  can  fo  blind  them,  as  to 
render  them  infenfible  to  danger,  even  of  the  great- 
eft  magnitude :  accordingly  the  Roman  ftate, 
which,  in  its  wars  with  the  Fidenatians  and  Vei- 
entians  and  other  neighbouring  enemies,  had  left 
no  means  untried  to  procure  aid,  and  had,  on  many 
occafions,  nominated  a  didator  -,  yet  now,  when  an 
enemy  whom  they  h^  never  met,  or  even  heard 
of,  was,  from  the  ocean  and  the  remoteft  coaft  of 
the  world,  advancing  in  arms  againft  them,  they 
looked  not  for  any  extraordinary  command  or  af- 
fiftance.  Tribunes,  whofe  temerity  had  brought 
on  the  war,  were  intruftcd  with  the  reins  of  go^. 
vernment,  and  they  ufed  no  greater  diligence  in 
levying  forces,  than  was  ufual  in  cafe  of  a  rupture 
with  any  of  their  neighbours,  extenuating  the  im* 
portance  which  fame  gave  to  the  war.  Meanwhile 
the  Gauls,  hearing  that  the  violators  of  the  rights 
of  mankind  had  even  been  recompenfed  with  ho«- 
nours,  and  that  their  embafly  had  been  flightedj 
inflamed  with  anger,  a  paffion  which  that  nation 
knows  not  how  to  control,  inftantly  fnatched  up 
their  enfigns,  and  began  to  march  with  the  utmoft 
expedition.  When  their  precipiute  march  cauied 
fuch  an  alarm  wherever  they  palTed,  that  the  in« 
habitants  of  the  cities  in  a  fright  ran  together  to 
arms,  and  the,  peafants  betook  themfelves  to  fligbr» 
they  fignified  to  them^  by  loud  fhou^,  that  it  was 

to 
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B  o  o  IC  CO  Rome  they  were  going,  while  the  fpace  covered 
^  '  ^  by  their  men  and  horfcs  was  immenfe,  the  troops 
y.R.  f65.  fprcading  widely  on  every  fide.  But  report  out- 
^c,  fZy.  ftripped  them  ;  and  meffcngers  alfo  from  the  CIu- 
fian,  and  from  fevcral  other  ftatcs,  one  after  ano- 
ther, and  the  quicknefs  of  the  enemy's  proceedings, 
caufed  the  utmoft  confternation  anjong  the  Romans, 
whofe  army,  compofed,  in  a  manner,  of  tumultuary 
troops,  with  all  the  hafte  which  they  could  make, 
fcarce  advanced  fo  far  before  they  met  them  at  the 
eleventh  ftone,  where  the  river  Allia,  running  down 
from  the  Cruftuminian  mountains  in  a  very  deep 
channel,  joins  the  Tiber,  a  little  way  below  the 
road.  Already  every  place,  in  front,  and  on  each 
fide,  was  occupied  by  numerous  bodies  of  the  ene- 
my ;  and,  as  that  nation  has  a  natural  turn  for  ag- 
gravating terrour  by  confufion,  by  their  harfti  mu- 
fie  and  difcordant  clamours,  they  filled  the  air  with 
a  horrible  din.  u 

XXXVIII.  There  the  military  tribunes,  with- 
out having  previoufly  formed  a  camp,  without  the 
precaution  of  raifing  a  rampart  which  might  fccurc 
a  retreat/  regardlefs  of  duty  to  the  gods,  to  &y 
nothing  of  that  to  man,  without  taking  aufpices, 
without  offering  a  facrifice,   drew  up  their  line, 
which  they  extended  on  towards  tlje  flanks,  left  they 
Ihould  be  furrounded  by  the  numerous  forces  of  the 
enemy.  Still  they  could  not  fliew  an  equal  front, 
and  at  the  fame  time  thinned  their  line  in  ftich  a 
manner,  as  weakened  the  centre,  and  left  it  fcarce 
fufficient    to   fill    up    the  line   without  a  breach. 
There  was  a  Cnall  eminence  on  the  right,  which 
they  determined  to  occupy  with  a  body  of  refcrvc ; 
which  meafure,  as  it  gave  the  firft  caufe  to  their 
difmay  and  defertion  of  the  field,  fo  it  proved  the 
only  means  of  fafety  in  their  flight.     Brennus  the 
chieftain  of  the  Gauls,  thinking,  that  as  his  enemies 
were  few  in  number,  their  flail  was  what  he  had 
7  chiefly 
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chiefly  to  guard  againftj   and  fuppofing,  that  thii  *  ^O  K 
eminence  had  been  feized  with  dcfign,  that  when  .    _J_  _^ 
the  Gauls- Ihould  be  engaged  in  froac  with  the  line  y.r.  ^65, 
of  the  legions,  that  referved  body  might  make  an  *•  C«  3*7« 
attack  on  their  rear  and  flank,   turned  his  force 
againft  the  reftrve,  not  doubting,  that  if  he  could 
diflodge  them  from  their  poft,  his  troofs,  fo  much 
fuperior  in  number,  would  find  an  eafy  vidtory  in  the 
plain :  thus  not  only  fortune,  but  judgment  alfo  ftood 
on  the  fide  of  the  barbarians.     In  the  oppofite  army 
there  appeared  nothing  like  Romans,  either  among 
the  commanders,  or  the  foldiers.     Terror  and  dif* 
may  had  taken  poflcflTion  of  their  minds,  and  fuch  a 
total  unconcern  for  the  feft  of  mankind,  that  greater 
numbers  by  far  fled  to  Veii,  a  city  of  their  enemjri 
though  the  Tiber  lay  acrofs  the  way,  than  by  the 
direft  road  to  Rome,  to  their  wives  and  children. 
The  fituation  of  the  ground  for  fome  time  defended 
the  referve  :  but  thofe  who  compofed  the  refl:  of  the 
line,  no  fooncr  heard  the  Ihout,  thofe  who  ftood  ncar^ 
eft  on  their  flank,  and  thofe  at  a  diftancc  on  their 
rear,  than,  not  only  without  attempting  to  fight,  but 
without  even  returning  the  (hout,  frefti  as  they  were 
and  unhurt,  they  ran  away  from  an  untried  enemy, 
at  whom  they  fcarce  ventureds»to  look.     No  lives, 
were  loft  in  the  fight  j  but  their  rear  was  cut  to 
pieces  while  they  crowded  on  one  another,  in  fuch 
hurry  and  confufion,  as  retarded  their  flight.  Great 
flaughter  was  made  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  whi- 
ther the  whole  left  wing,  after  throwing  away  their 
arms,  had  diredted  their  fiightj  and  great  numbers 
who  knew  not  how  to  fwim,  or  were  not  very  ftrong, 
being  burthened  with  their  co;its  of  mail  and  other 
defcnfive  armour,  were  fwallowed  up  in  the  current. 
However  the  greateft  part  efcaped-iafe  to  Veii,  fronfi 
wlicncc  they  neither  fent  any  reinforcement  to  Rome, 
nor  even  a  courier  to  give  notice  of  their  defeat. 
Thofe  of  the  right  wing  which  had  been  pofted  at  a 
diftance  from  tte  river,  near  the  foof  of  the  moun- 
tain. 
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B  o  o  K  tain,  all  took  the  way  to  Rome,  and  without  even 
^  ,^J  _f  fliutting  the  gates  of  the  city,  continued  their  flight 
Y.R.  365.  into  the  citadel. 

B.  C. 387. 

XXXIX.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attainment,  al- 
moft  miraculous,  of  fuch  a  fpccdy  vidory,  cftonifhcd 
the  Gauls.     At  firft,  they  ilood  motionlcfe  through 
apprehenfion  for  their  own  fafety,  fcarccly  knowing 
what  had  happened  i  then,  they  dreaded  fome  ftra- 
tagem  -,  at  Iqngth,  they  coUefted  the  fpoils  of  the 
flain,  and  piled  the  arms  in  heaps,  according  to  their 
practice.    And  now,  feeing  no  fign  of  an  enerny  any 
where,  they  at  laft  began  to  march  forward,  and  a 
little  before  fun-fct  arrived  near  the  city  of  Rome, 
where  receiving  intelligence  by  fome  horfemen  who- 
had  advanced  before,  that  the  gates  were  open  with- 
out any  troops  pofted  to  defend  them,  nor  any  fol- 
diers  on  the  walls,  this  fecond  miracle,  not  left  un- 
accountable than  the  former,  induced  them  to  halt : 
>nd,  apprehending  danger  from  the  darknefs  of  the 
night,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  fituation  of  the 
city,  they  took  poft  between  Rome  and  the  Anio, 
fending  fcouts  about  the  walls,  and  the  fcveral  gates, 
to  difcovcr  what  plans  the  enemy  would  purfue  in 
this  defpcrate  ft^te  •of  their  affairs.     The  Roman 
foldiers,  both  the  living  and  the  Qain,  were  all  la- 
mented as  loft;  the  greater  part  of  them  having 
gone  from  the  field  of  battle  to  Veii,  and  no  one 
fuppofing  that  any  furvived,  except  thofe  who  had 
.  come  honie  to  Rome.     So  that  the  city  was  almofl 
entirely  filled  with  lamentations.     Then  on  the  ar- 
rival of  inteUigcnce,  that  the  enemy  were  at  hand, 
the  apprehenfions  excited  by  the  public  danger  ftifled 
all  private  forrow ;    foon  after,  the  barbarians  pa- 
troling  about  the  walls  in  troops,  they  heard  their 
yells  and  the  difTonant  clangour  of  their  martial  in- 
ftruments.   During  the  whole  interval,  between  this 
and  the  next  morning,  their  minds  were  held  in  the 
xnoft  anxious  iufpenfe,  every  moment  cxpefting  an 

afl&ulc 
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aJJault  to'  be  made  on  the  city.  At  the  enemy's  firft  book 
approach^  they  fuppofed  that  they  would  begin  the  .  _\  _f 
aflault,  as  foon  as  they  fhould  arrive  at  the  city,  y.R.  365. 
imagining  that  they  would  have  remained  at  the  ^-  ^'  J*^ 
Allia,  if  this  were  not  their  intention.  Then,  about 
fun-fet,  they  fuppofed  it  would  begin  before  night, 
becaufe  there  was  not  much  of  the  day  remaining ; 
then  that  the  defign  was  put  off  until  night,  in  order 
to  ftrike  the  greater  terror.  At  laft,  the  approach  pf 
light  funk  them  in  difmay,  and  the  evil  itfclf  which 
they  dreaded,  clofed  this  fccnc  of  unremitted  ap- 
prehcnfion,  the  enemy  marching  into  the  gates  in 
hoftile  array.  During  that  night  however,  and  aUb 
the  following  day,  the  date  preferve4  a  charadter, 
very  different  from  that  which  fuch  a  daftardly  flight 
at  the  Allia  had  indicated  :  for  there  being  no  room 
to  hope,  that  the  city  could  poflSbly  be  defend- 
ed by  the  fmall  number  of  troops  remaining,  a  re- 
folution  was  taken,  that  the  young  men  who  were  fit 
to  bear  arms,  and  the  abler  part  of  the  fenate,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  fliould  go  up  into  the 
citadel  and  the  Capitol;  and  having  coUefted 
ftores  of  arms  and  corn,  ftiould,  in  that  ftrong  pofl, 
maintain  the  defence  of  the  gods,  of  the  inhabit- ' 
ants,  and  of  the  name  of  Rome.  That  the  Fla- 
men  Qnirinalis,  and  the  veftal  priefleflcs,  fhould 
carry  away,  far  from  flaughter  and  conflagration, 
all  that  appertained  to  the  gods  of  the  flate; 
aiid  that  their  worfhip  fhould  not  be  intermitted, 
yntil  there  fhould  be  no  one  left  to  perform  it.  "  If 
"  the  citadel,  and  the  Capitol,  the  manfion  of  the 
"  gods ;  if  the  fenate,  the  fourcc  of  public  coun- 
"  fclj  if  the  youth  of  military  age,  fhould  fur- 
"  Vive  the  ruin  which  impended  over  the  city,  they 
"  deemed  the  lofs  of  the  aged  light,  as  of  a  crowd 
'*  left  behind  in  the  city,  with  a  certain  profpeft  of 
*'  pcrifhing.'*  And  that  fuch  of  this  mukitude'as 
confifled  of  plebeians,  might  bear  their  doom  with 
(he  greater  refignatipn,  the  aged  nobles,  formerly 

dignified 
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BOOK  dignified  with    triumphal  honours  and  coBfuKhips^ 

^  7;^    >  openly  declared,  that  "  they  would  meet  death  along 

Y.R.  365. "  with  them,  and  would  not  burthen   the   fcanty 

B.C.3S7'  "  ftores  of  the  fighting  men,  with  bodies  incapable 

"  of  carrying  arms,  and  of  protefting  their  country." 

Such  were  the  confolatiqns  addrefTed  to  each  other 

by  the  aged  who  were  deftined  to  death. 

XL.  Their  exhortations  were  then  turned  to  the 
band  of  young  men,  whom  they  efcorted  to  the  Ca- 
pitol and  citadel,  commending  to  their  valour  and 
youthful  vigour  the  remaining  fortune  of  their  city, 
which,  through  the  courfe  of  three  hundred  and  fixty 
years,  had  ever  been  viftorious^.in  all  its  wars.  When 
thofe  who  carried  with  them  every  hope  and  every 
refource,  parted  with  the  others,  who  had  deter- 
mined not  to  furvive  the  capture  and  deftni<5lion  of 
the  city,  as  the  cafe  itfelf  and  the  view  which  it  ex- 
hibited, were  liifEcient  to  call  forth  the  tendereft 
feelings  of  pity,  being  then  joined  with  the  lamen- 
tations of   the  women  who  ran  up  and  down  in 
diftradtion,  now  following  one  party,  then  the  other, 
aiking  their  hufbands  and  their  fons,  to  what  fate 
they  would  confign  them  ?  all  together  formed  fuch  a 
pifturc  of  human  woe  as  could  admit  of  no  aggra- 
vation.    A  great  part,  however,  of  the  women  fol- 
lowed their  relations  into  the  citadel,, no  one  either 
hindering  or  inviting  them;    becaufe,   though  die 
meafure  of  leffening  the  number  of  ufclefs  pcribns, 
in  a  fiege,  would  doubtlefs  be  an  ufeful  one,  yet  it 
was  a  meafure  of  extreme  inhumanity.     The  reft  of 
the  multitude,   confiding  'chiefly  of  plebeians,  for 
whom  there  was  neither  room  on  fo  fmall  a  hill,  nor 
a  poflibility  of  fupport  in  fo  great  a  fcarcity  of  com, 
pouring  gut  of  die  city  in  one  continued  train,  re- 
paired to  the  Janiculum.     From  thence  fome  dif- 
perfed  through  the  country,  and  others  made  their 
way  to  the  neighbouring  cities,-  without  any  leadcr> 
gr  any  concert^  each  purfuing  his  own  hopes  and  bis 

own 
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own  plans,  thofe  of  the  public  being  deplored  zs^ook. 
dclperate.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Flamen  Quirina-  «  ^^  j* 
lis,  and  the  Vcftal  virgins,  laying  afide  all  concern  y.r,  565- 
for  their  own  affairs,  and  confulting  together  which  ^'  ^'  J*^ 
of  the  facred  things  they  ftiould  carry  with  them, 
and  which  they  flioiild  leave  behind,  for  they  had 
not  ftrength  fufHcient  to  carry  them  all,  and  what 
place  they  could  bcft  depend  on,  for  prefcrving  them 
in  fafe  cuftody,  judged  it  the  moft  eligible  method 
to  inclofe  them  in  cafks,  and  to  bury  them  under 
ground,  in  the  chapel  next  to  the  dwelling-houfe  of 
the  Flamen  Quirinalis,  where  at  prcfent  it  is  reckoned 
profane  even  to  fpit.  The  reft  they  carried,  diftri- 
buring  the  burthens  among  themfclves,  along  tlic 
road  which  leads  over  the  Sublician  bridge,  to  the 
Janiculum.  On  the  afcent  of  that  hill,  Lucius  AU 
binius  a  Roman  plebeian,  obferving  them,  as  he  was 
conveying  in  a  waggon  his  wife  and  children,  among 
the  other  crowd  of  thofe  who  being  unfit  for  war 
were  retiring  from  the  city,  and  retaining,  even  in 
his  prefent  calamitous  ftate,  a  regard  to  the  dif- 
tinftion  between  things  divine  and  human,  he 
thought  .it  would  betray  a  want  of  the  refpeft  due 
to  religion,  if  the  public  priefts  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple were  to  go  on  foot,  and  thus  to  carry  the  facred 
things,  whilft  he  and  his  family  were  feen  mounted 
in  a  carriage ;  ordering  his  wife  and  children  then  to 
alightj  he  put  the  virgins  and  the  facred  things  into 
the  waggon,  and  conveyed  them  to  Casre,  whither 
the  priefts  had  determined  to  go. 

XLI.  Meanwhile  at  Rome,  when  every  difpo- 
Ction  for  the  defence  of  the  citadel  had  been  com- 
pleted, as  far  as  was  poffible  in  fuch  a  conjundure, 
the  crowd  of  the  aged  withdrew  to  their  houfcs,  and  \^ 
there,  with  a  firmnels  of  mind  not  to  be  Ihaken  by 
the  approach  of  death,  waited  the  coming  of  the 
enemy :  fuch  of  them'  as  had  held  curule  offices, 
chck)fing  to  die  in  that  garb  which  difplayed  the  em- 
blems of  their  former  fortune,  of  their  hoaours,  or 
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B  o  o  K  of  their  merit,  put  on  the  moft  fplendid  robes  worn, 
»    -*  _f  when  they  draw  the  chariots  of  the  gods  in  proccf- 
Y.R.  365,  fion,  or  ride  in  triumph ;  and,  in  this  drcls,  feared 
^•C-3«7*  themfelves  in  their  ivory  chairs  at  the  fronts  of  their 
houfes.     Some  fay  that  they  devoted  i.Aem(clves  for 
the  fafety  of  their  country  and  their  fellow-citizens; 
and  that  they  fung.a  hymn  upon  the  occafion,  Mar- 
cus Fabius,  the  chief  pontiff,  diftating  the  form  of 
words  to  them.  On  the  fide  of  the  Gauls,  as  the  keen- 
nefe  of  their  rage,  excited  by  the  fight,  had  abated 
during  the  night ;  and,  as  they  had  neither  met  any 
dangerous  oppofition  in  the  field,  nor  were  now  tak- 
ing the  city  by  ftorm  or  force ;  they  marched  next 
day,  without  any  anger  or  any  heat  of  paflion,  into 
the  city,  through  the  Colline  gate,    which  ftood 
open,  and  advanced  to  the  Forum,  calling  round 
their  eyes  on  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  on  the 
citadel,  the  only  fpot  which  retained  the  appearance 
of  .war.     From  thence,  leaving  a  fmall  guard  to 
prevent  any  attack  from  the  citadel  or  Capitol,  while 
they  were  (battered  about,  they  difperfcd  in  qucft  of 
'  plunder.    Not  meeting  a  human  being  in  the  ftrects, 
part  of  them  ruflied  in  a  body  to  the  houfes  that 
ftood  nearell  $  part  fought  the  mofl:  diftant,  as  ex- 
pefting  to  find  them  untouched  and  abounding  with 
fpoil.     Afterwards,  being  frightened  from  diencc, 
by  the  very  folitudc,  and  fearing  left  fome  fccret  de- 
sign of  the  enemy  might  be  put  in  execution  againft 
them,  while  they  were  thus  difperfcd;  they  formed 
thcmielves  into  bodies,  and  returned  again  to  the 
Forum,  and  places  adjoining  to  its  where  finding 
the  houfes  of  the  plebeians  (hut  up,  and  the  palaces 
of  the  nobles  ftanding  open,  they  (hewed  rather 
greater  backwardnefs  to  attack  thefe  that  were  open, 
than  fuch  as  were  (hut.    With  fuch  a  degree  o(  ve- 
neration did  they  behold  men  fitting  in  the  porches 
of  the  houfes,  who,  befide  their  ornaments  and  ap- 
parel, more  fplendid  than  became  mortals,  bore  the 
xieareft  refemblance  to  gods,  in  the  majefty  difplaycd 
in  their  looks,  and  the  gravity  of  their  countenances. 
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tt  IS  faid,  that  while  they  ftcxxl  gazing  on  them  as  B  00  K 
ftatues,  one  of  them,  Marcus  Papirius,  provoked  the  .  ^  '  ^ 
anger  of  a  Gaul,  by  ftriking  him  on  the  head  with  y.r.  365. 
his  ivory  fceptre,  while  he  was  ftroaking  his  beard,  *•  ^-  ^^7* 
which  at  thai  time  was  univerfally  worn  long ;  that 
the  daughter  began  with  him,  and  that  the  reft  were 
ilain  in  their  feats.     After  the  nobles  were  put  to 
deadi,  no  living  creature  was  (pared.     The  houfes 
ivcre  plundered,  and,  as  foon  as  they  were  emptied^ 
Hct  on  fire* 

XLil.  HotvEVBR,  whether  it  was,  that  they 
•were  not  all  poiTefled  with  a  defire  of  reducing  the 
<:ity  to  ruins,  or  whether  the  defign  had  been 
adopted  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Gauls,  that  fome  fires 
ihould  be  prefented  to  the  view  of  the  befieged, 
for  the  purpofe  of  terrifying  them,  to  try  if  they 
could  be  compelled  to  furrender,  through  afFeftion 
to  their  own  dwellings,  and  that  at  the  fame  time  all 
the  houfes  ihould  not  be  burned  down,  becaufc 
whatever  remained  of  the  city,  they  could  hold  aa 
a  pledge,  by  means  of  which  they  might  work  upon 
the  minds  of  the  enemy,  the  fire  did  not,  during  the 
firft  day>fpread  either  extenfively,  or  in  all  parrs,  in- 
difcriminately,  as  ufual  in  a  captured  city.  The 
Romans,  beholding,  from  the  citadel,  the  city  filled 
with  the  enemy,  who  ran  up  and  down  through  every 
ftrcet,  fome  new  fccne  of  horror  arifing  to  their 
view  in  every  dilFcrenc  quarter,  were  neither  able  to 
prefcrve  their  prefencc  of  mind,  or  even  to  retain 
the  command  of  theif  eyes  and  ears.  To  whatever 
fide  the  fliouts  of  the  enemy,  the  cries  of  women 
-and  children,  the  noife  of  the  flames,  and  the  crafli  ^ 

of  falling  houfes,  called  their  attention,  thither, 
deeply  Ihockcd  at  every  incident,  they  turned  their 
faces,  their  eyes,  their  thoughts,  as  if  placed  there 
by  fortune,,  to  be  fpcftators  of  tlie  fell  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  left,  not  for  the  purpofe  of  protefting  any 
thing  belonging  to  them,  but  merely  their  oWn  per- 
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fons,  fo  much  more  dcfcrvingof  commiferation  than 
any  dthcrs  who  were  ever  befieged ;  as  by  the  ficgc 
which  they  fuftained  they  were  held  excluded  from 
their  native  city,  whilft  they  faw  every  thing  which 
they  held  dear  in  the  power  of  their  enemy.  Ndr 
was  the  night,  which  fucceeded  fuch  a  (hocking 
day,  attended  with  more  tranquillity.  The  morning 
after  this  rcftlefs  night  rofe  with  an  afpcA  equally 
difmal ;  nor  did  any  portion  of  their  time  relieve 
them,  from  the  fight  of  a  conftant  fucccffion  of  new 
difafters.  Loadec(  and  overwhelmed  with  fuch  a 
multiplicity  of  evils,  they  notwithftanding  remitted 
nought  of  their  firmnefs  of  reiblution ;  determined, 
though  they  fliould  fee  every  thing  in  flames,  and  le- 
velled with  the  duft,  to  defend  by  their  bravery  the 
bill  which  they  occupied,  fmall  and  ill  provided  as  it 
was,  yet  being  the  only  refuge  of  their  liberty.  And  as 
the  fame  events  now  recurred  every  day,  they  be- 
came fo  habituated,  as  it  were,  to  difafters,  that,  ab- 
ftrafting  their  thoughts  from  all  feeling  of  their  cir- 
cumftances,  they  re^rded  their  arms,  and  the 
fwords  in  their  hands,  as  now  their  only  hopes. 

XLIII.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Gauls,  having 
for  feveral  days  only  waged  an  inefFe£tual  war  againft 
the  buildings,  when  they  perceived  that  among  the 
iires  and  ruins  of  the  city  nothing  now  remained 
but  a  band  of  armed  enemies,  who  were  neither  ter- 
rified in  the  Icaft  by  fo  many  difafters^  nor  likely  to 
condcfccnd  to  treat  of  a.  capitulation,  unlcfs  force 
were  applied,  refolved  to  have  rccourfe  to  extremi- 
ties, and  make  an  aflault  on  the  citadel.  On  a  fig- 
nal  given,  at  the  firft  light,  their  whole  multitude  w^s 
marlhallcd  in  the  Forum,  from  whence,  after  raif- 
ing  the  (liout,  atid  forming  a  teftudo*,  they  advan- 
ced to  the  attack.     The  Romans  in  their  defence  did 

*  Forming  tbeinrclves  into  a  CQmpaA  body,  with  their  ihields  joined 
togeihcr»  and  UeM  over  their  beads  to  protect  tneiu  front  tiie  mifiile 
weajpoas  of  the  enem/* 

nothing 
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nothing  rafhly,  nor  in  a  hurr)r ;  but  having  ftrcngth-  B  ^^  ^ 
cned  the  guards  at  every  approach,  and  oppofing  the  >  -^^_f 
'  main  ftrcngth  of  their  men  on  the  quarter  where  they  Y.R.  36$*. 
faw  the  battalions  advancing,  they  fufFered  the  enemy  *•  ^'  i*^* 
to  mount  the  hill,  judging  that  the  higher  they  ihould 
afqend,  the  more  eafily  they  might  be  driven  back, 
down  the  fteep.  About  the  middle  of  the  afcent 
they  met  them  5  and  there  making  their  charge  down 
the  declivity,  which  of  itfclf  bore  them  againft  the 
enemy,  routed  the  Gauls  with  fuch  flaughter,  and 
fuch  deftruftion,  occafloncd  by  their  falling  down 
the  precipice,  that  they  never  afterwards,  either  in 
parties,  or  with  their  whole  force,  made  another  trial 
of  that  kind  of  fight.  Laying  afide  therefore  the 
hope  of  efFefting  their  approaches  by  force  of  arms, 
they  refolvcd  to  form  a  blockade,  for  which,  having 
never  until  this  time  thought  of  making  provifion, 
they  were  ill  prepared,  having,  in  burning  the 
houfes>  confumed  whatever  even  was  in  the  city  j 
and  in  the  courfc  of  the  days  they  fpent  there,  all 
that  was  in  the  country  round  about  had  been  haftily 
carried  off  to  Veil.  Wherefore  dividing  their  forces, 
they  determined  that  one  part  fhould  be  employed 
in  plundering  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  while 
the  other  carried  on  the  ficgc  of  the  citadel,  in  order 
that  the  ravagers  of  the  country  might  fupply  the 
bcfiegers  with  corn. 

XLIV.  The  party  of  Gauls,  which  marched 
away  from  the  city,  were  conduced  merely  by  the 
will  of  fortune,  who  chofc  to  make  a  trial  of  Roman 
bravery,  to  Ardea,  where  Caraillus  dwelt  in  exile, 
pining  in  forrow,  and  more  deeply  grieving  at  the 
fortune  of  the  public,  than  at  his  own  ;  accufinggods 
and  men,  burning  with  indignation,  and  wondering 
where  were  now  thofc  men  who  with  him  had  taken 
Vcii,  and  Falcrii;  who,  in  other  wars,  had  ever 
been  more  indebted  to  their  owa  coi>jrag5|^;than  to 
fortune  i  he  heard,  on  a  fudcienj  that  the 'army  of 
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»  o  c  K  thfc  Gauls  ^s  approaching,  and  that  the  peof^e  of 
^  J^'  _j  Ardta  in  confternation  were  met  in  counicl  on  the 
T.R.  %6s.  fubjtft.    On  which,  as  if  moved  by  divine  inlpira- 
«.to»  8S7.  tion,  he  advanced  into  the  midfl:  of  their  affcmbly, 
having  hitherto  been  accuftomed  to  ablenc  himrelf 
from  fuch  meetings,  and  faid,  "  People  of  Ardca, 
^,  mf  friends  of  old,  of  late  my  fellow-cicizcns  alfo, 
*^  a  relatipn    encouraged  by  your^  kkidneis,   and 
**  fofmcd  bymyfortonci  let  not  any  of  you  imagine, 
**  that  my  coming  hither  is  owing  to  my  having  for* 
**  gotten  my  fituation;  but  the  prefcnt  cafe,  and  the 
"  common  danger,  render  it  ncce&ry  time  every 
"  one  fhould  contribute  to  the  publk  every  kind 
**  of  afSftance  in  his  power.     And  when  (hall  I  re- 
*'  pay  fo  great  obligations  as  I  owe  you,  if  I  am  now 
**  remifs  c  On.  what  oceafion  can  I  ever  be  (crvice- 
•*  able  to  yon,  if  not  in  war  ?  By  my  knowledge  in 
'*  that  line,  I  fupportcd  a  charader  in  my  native 
"  country,  and  having  never  been  overcome  by  an 
*•  enemy  in  war,  I  was  baniihed  in  time  of  peace 
^*  by  my  ungrateful  connti^men^     To  you>  naen  of 
,"  Ardta>  fortune  has  prcfentcd  an  opportunity  of 
*'  making  a  recompence  for  all  the  valuable  favours 
**  which  the  Roman  people  hare  formerly  conferred 
^^  on  you.     How  great  thefe  have  bcen^  yc  your- 
*'  klvcs  remember  j  nor  need  I,  who  know  you  to 
"  be  grateful,  remind  you  of  them.  At  the  fame  time 
*^*  you  may  acquire,  for  this  your  city,  a  high  degree 
^  of  military  renown,  by  adingagainft  the  commoR 
«'  enemy.     Tlie  nation,  which  i*  now  approachingr 
**  in  a  ciiforderly  march,  is  one  to  whom  nature  has 
•*  given  minds   and  bodies  of  greater  fize   than 
*^  ftrepgth :  for  which  rcafon,  they  bring  to  every  con- 
*^  ttft  more  of  terror,  than  of  real  vigour.     The  dif- 
**  after  of  Rome  may  (crve  as  a  proof  of  this ;  they 
«*  took  the  city,  when  every  avenue  lay  openi  butftill 
**  a  fmall  band  in  the  citadel  and  Capitol  are  able  to 
<«  withftand  them.      Already  tired  of  the  flow  pro- 
«^  cecdings  of  the  fiege,  they  retire  and  Iprcad  thctn- 
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^  fchrcs  over  the  face  of  the  country.  When  gorged  B  ^^  * 

•*  by  food,  and  greedy  draughts  of  wine,  as  loon  a»  ^   ^*    . 

^  night  comes  on,  they  ftretch  thcmfelves  promifcu-  y.r.  365. 

*'  oufly,  like  brutes,  near  ftrcams  of  water,  without  in-  %:  ^*  5^7- 

**  trenchment,  and  without  either  guards  or  advanced 

**pofts;  ufing  at  prefent,  inconftquence  of  fucccfs, 

^*  ftill  leis  caution  than  ufual.  If  it  is  your  wi(h  tx>  de- 

**  fend  your  own  walls,  and  not  to  fuflfcr  all  this  part 

**  of  the  world  to  become  a  province  of  Gaul,  take 

«*  arms  unanimoufly  at  the  firft  watch.     Follow  me, 

**  to  kill,  not  to  fight.  If  I  do  not  deliver  them  into 

*^  your  hands,  overpowered  with  deep,  to  be  flaugh- 

**  tered  like  cattle,  I  am  content  to  meet  the  fame  iffivt 

*'  of  my  aflairs  at  Ardca  which  I  found  at  Rome/' 

XLV.  Every  one  who  heard  him,  whether  par- 
tial or  impartial,  had  long  been  pofleflcd  with  an 
opinion,  that  there  was  not  any  where  in  that  age  a 
man  of  equal  talents  for  war.  The  meeting  then 
being  difmilTcd,  they  took  fome  refrclhment,  and 
waited  with  impatience  for  the  fignal  being  given. 
As  foon  as  that  was  done,  during  the  ftillnefs  of  the 
beginning  of  the  nighty  they  attended  Camillus  ac 
the  gates :  they  had  not  marched  far  from  the  city, 
when  they  found  the  camp  of  the  Gauls,  as  h^d  been 
foretold,  unguarded  and  neglefted  on  every  fide, 
and,  railing  a  ihout,  attacked  it.  T^ere  was  no 
fight  any  where,  but  flaughtier  every  where  :  being 
naked,  and  relaxed  with  fleep,  they  were  eafily  cut 
to  pieces.  However,  thofe  who  lay  moft  remote, 
being  roufcd  from  their  beds,  and  not  knowing  how 
or  by  whom  the  tumult  was  occafioned,  were  by 
their  fears  directed  to  flight,  and  fome  of  them  even 
into  the  midft  of  the  enemy,  before  they  perceived 
their  miftake.  A  great  number,  flying  into  the  jcr- 
ritory  of  Antium,  were  attacked  on  their  ftraggling 
march  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  furroundcd  and 
cut  off.  A  like  carnage  was  made  of  the  Tufcans 
in  the  territory  of  Vcii :  for  they  were  fo  far  from 
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B  o  o  K  feeling  compaflion  for  a  city,  which  had  been  their 
neighbour  now  near  four  hundred  years,  and  was 
overpowered  by  a  ftrangc  and  unheard-of  enemy, 
that  they  made  incurfions  at  that  very  time  on  the 
Roman  territory :  and,  after  loading  themfclvcs  with 
/booty,  purpofcd  even  to  lay  fiege  to  Veil,  the  bul- 
wark, and  the  laft  remaining  hope  of  the  whole  Ro- 
man race.  The  Roman  foldicrs  there  had  fcen  them 
ftraggling  ovpr  the  country,  and  alfo  coUcfted  in  a 
body,  and  driying  the  prey  before  them^  and  now 
perceived  their  camp  pitched  at  no  great  diftance 
from  Veii.  At  firft,  their  minds  were  filled  with 
melancholy  rcfledions  on  their  own  fituation;  then 
with  indignation,  afterwards  with  rage.  "  Muft 
"  their  misfortunes,  they  faid,  jyc  infulted  even  by 
"  the  Etrurians,  from  whom  thry  had  drawn  off 
*'  the  Gallic  war  on  themfclves  ?*'  Scarce  could  they 
curb  their  paflioris  fo  far  as  to  refrain  from  attacking 
them  that  inftanc;  but,,  being  reftrained  by  Quintus 
Ca?dicius,  a  centurion,  whorn  they  had  appointed 
their  commarider,  they,  confcntcd  to  defer  it  until 
night.  The  aflion  which  enfucd  wanted  nothing  to 
render  it  equal  to  the  former,  except  that  it  was  nop 
conduced  by  a  general  equal  to  Camillus :  in  every 
Other  refpeft  the  courfe  of  events  was  the  fame,  and 
the  iffue  equally  fortunate.  Not  content  with  this 
blow,  but  taking,  as  guides,  fonic  prifoners  who 
had  furvived  the  flaughter  of  the  night,  and  adr 
vancing  to  Salinac  againft  another  body  of  Tufcans, 
they  furprifed  them  pn  the  night  following,  flew  i 
ftili  greater  number  of  them,  and  then  returned  to 
Veil,  ekulting  in  their  double  vidory. 

XLVI.  Meanwhile,  at  Rome  the  fiege,  in  ge- 
neral, was  carried  on  flowly,  and  both  parties  lay 
iquict  5  for  the  attention  of  the  Gauls  was  folely  cip- 
ployed.in  preventing  any  of  the  enemy  from  efcap- 
ing  betwcen'thelr  polls;  when,  on  a  fudden,  a  Ro- 
man yoiith  drew  pn  himfelf  the  attention  tUKi  ad- 
miration 
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miration  both  of  his  countrymen  and  the  enemy,  B  o  o  K 
There  was  a  facrifice  always  folcmnized  by  the  Fa-  .    -'  _f 
bian  family  at  ftated  times,  on  the  Quirinal  hill;  to  Y.R.  365. 
perform  which,  Caius  Fabius  Dorfo  having  comc^*^"3«7. 
down  from  the  Capitol,  dreffcd  in  the  form  called 
the  Gabine  cinfturc,  and  carrying  in  his  hands  the 
facred  utenfils  requifite  for  the  ceremony,  pafled  oiit 
through  the  midft  of  the  enemy's 'pods,  without  be- 
ing moved  in  the  lead  by  any  of  their  calls  or 
threats ;  made  his  way  to  the  Quirinal  hill,  and  after 
duly  performing  daere  the  folemn  rites,  returned  by 
the  fame  way,  preferving  the  fame  Brmnefs  in  his 
countenance  and  gait,  confident  of  the  proteftion  of 
the  gods,  whofe  worfliip,  even  the  fear  of  death  had 
not  power  to  make  him  negleft,  and  came  back  to 
his  friends  in  the  Capitol,  while  the  Gauls  were 
cither  held  motionlefi  with  aftonifliment  at  his  amaz- 
ing confidence,  or  moved  by  confidcrations  of  reli- 
gion, of  which  that  nadon  is  by  no  means  regard- 
lefs.     Meanwhile,  V  thofe  at  Veil  found  not  only  their 
courage,   but  their  ilrength  alfo  increafing  daily. 
And  as  not  only  fuch  of  the  Romans  repaired  thither, 
who,  in  confequencc  either  of  the  defeat  in  the  field, 
or  of  the  difaftcr  of  the  city  being  taken,  had  been 
difperfed  in  various  parts,  but  volunteers  alfo  flowed 
in  from  Latium,  with  a  view  to  (hare  in  the  fpoU,  it 
now  fcemcd  high  time  to  attempt  the  recovery  of 
their  native  city,  and  rcfciie  it  out  of ^thc  hands  of 
the  enemy.     But -this  ftrong  body  wanted  a  head  : 
the  fpot  where  they  ftood  reminded  them  of  Ca- 
millus,  a  great  number  of  the  foldiers  having  fought 
with  fuccefs  under  his  banners  and  aufpices.     Be- 
fides,  Casdicius  declared,  that  he  would  not  take 
any  part  which  might  afford  occafion  to  any,  either 
god  or  man,  to  take  away  his  command  froni  him-; 
but  rather,  mindful  of  his  own  rank,  would  himfelf 
infift  on  the  appointment  of  a  general.     With  uni- 
verfal  conlen^  it  was  refolved,  that  Camillus  ihould 
be  invjted  frop^Ardca;  but  th^t  firft  the  fenate  at 
LL  4  Rome 
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Rome  fliould  be  confukcd.  So  carefully  did  they 
^  regulate  every  proceeding  by  a  regard  to  pro- 
Y-R^jd^  priety,  and,  though  in  circumftanccs  nearly  def- 
B.C.  387-  pcratc,  maintain  the  diftinftiops  of  the  fcvcral  dc^ 
partmcnts  of  governnknt.  It  was  neceffary  to  pals 
through  the  enemy's  guards,  which  could  not  be  ef- 
feftcd  w.ithoutthe  utmoft  danger.  A  fpirircd  youth, 
called  Pontius  Cominius,  offered  liimfc If  for  the  un- 
dertaking, and  fupporting  himfclf  on  pieces  of  cork, 
was  carried  down  the  ftream  of  the  Tiber  to  the  city. 
From  thence,  where  the  diftance  from  the  bank  waj 
ihorteft,  he  made  his  way  into  the  Capitol  over  a  part 
of  the  rock  which  was  very  fteep  and  craggy,  an4 
therefore  neglefted  by  the  enemy's  guards ;  and  be  • 
ing  conduced  to  the  magiftr^tcs,  delivered  the 
mcflage  of  the  army.  Then,  having  received  a 
*  decree  of  the  fenatc,  that  Camillus  (hould  both  bp 

recalled  from  exile  in  an  affembly  of  the  Curias,  and 
inftantly  nominated  dictator  by  order  of  the  people, 
and  that  the  foldiers  ftiould  have  the  general  whom  they 
wilhcd,  going  out  by  the  fame  way,  be  proceeded 
with  his  difpatches  to  Vcii,  from  whence  deputies 
were  fent  to  Ardca  to  Camillus,  who  conducted  hini 
to  Veil :  or  elfe,  the  law  was  paflcd  by  the  Currans, 
arid  he  was  nominated  didator  in  his  abfence  \  for  I. 
am  inclined  to  believe,  that  he  did  not  fct  out  from  ' 
Ardea,  until  he  found  that  the  law  was  paflcd^  be- 
caufc  he  could  neither  change  his  refidencc  without 
an  order  of  the  people,  nor  hold  the  privilege  of 
the  aufpiccs  in  the  army,'  uqtil  he  was  npn:^natc4 
didator. 

35LVII.  Thus  fhey  were  employed  at  Vcii,whilfl^ 
in  the  meantime,  the  citadel  and  Capitol  at  Rome 
were  ui  the  utmoft  danger.  For  the  Gaiils,  having 
cither  perceived  the  track  of  a  human  foot,  where 
the  melicngcr  from  Vcii  had  paflcd  j  or,  from  their 
own  bbfcrvafion,  rcmafked  the  cafy  afccnt  at  the 
rock  of  Carm'intis,  on  ^'moon-light  night,  having 
•  "  •   ^  *       '  firlt 
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firft  fent  forward  a  perfon  unarmed  to  make  tnal  B  00  k 
of  the  way,  handing  their  arms  to  thofe  before  them ;  ,  ^  '  ^ 
when  any  difficulty  occurred,  fupporting  and  fup-*Y.R.s65. 
ported  in  turns,  and  drawing  each  other  up  accord-  *»  ^'  3^A 
ing  as  the  ground  required,  they  climbed  to  the 
fummit  in  fuch  filcncc,  that  they  not  only  efcaped 
the  notice  of  the  guards,  but  did  not  even  alarm  the 
dogs,  animals  particularly  watchful  with  regard  to  ' 
any  noife  at  night.  They  were  not^  unperccivcd 
however  by  fomc  gecfe,  which  being  facred  to  Juno 
the  people  fpared,  even  in  the  prefent  great  fcarcity 
of  food,  which  circumftancc  proved  their  prcferva- 
tion.  For  by  the  cackling  of  thefe  creatures,  and 
the  clapping  of  their  wings,  Marcus  Maiilius  was 
roufcd  from  fleep,  a  man  of  diftinguifhed  charaAcr 
in  war,  who  had  been  conful  the  third  year  before, 
and  fnatching  up  his  arms,  and  at  the  fame  time  call* 
ing  the  reft  to  arms,  he  haftened  to  the  fpot.  Where, 
while  the  reft  ran  about  in  confuGon,  he  by  a  ftroke 
with  the  bofs  of  his  fhield  tumbled  down  a  Gaul 
who  had  already  got  footing  on  the  fummit ;  and 
this  man's  weight,  as  he  fell,  throwing  down  thofc 
who  were  next,  he  flew  feveral  others,  who,  in  their 
confternation,  threw  away  their  arms,  and  caught 
hold  with  their  hands  of  the  rocks,  to  which  they 
clung.  By  this  time  others  had  ailembled  at  the 
place,  who  by  throwing  javelins  and  ftones  beat 
down  the  enemy,  fo  that  the  whole  bahd,  unable  toi^ 
keep  their  foodng,  were  hurled  down  the  precipice 
in  promifcuous  ruin.  The  alarm  then  fubfiding,  tlje 
remainder  of  the  night  was  given  to  repofc,  fuch  as 
Could  be  enjoyed  after  fuch  perturbation  of  mind, . 
when  the  danger,  though  paft,  kept  up  the  agitation 
of  people's  minds.  As  foon  as  day  appeared,  the 
foldiers,  being  fummoned,  by  found  of  trumpet,  to 
attend  the  tribunes  in  aflembly,  when  due  recom- 
pence  was  to  Hfc  made  both  to  merit  and  demerit, 
Manlius  was  firft  of  all  commended  for  the  bravery 
which  he  had  difplayed,  and  was  prefented  with  gifts, 

not 
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B  o  o  K  not  only  by  the  military  tribunes,  but  alio  by  the 
^    Ji   .  foldicrs  univcrfally  j  for  every  one  of  them  carried  to 
Y.R.  s^s.'liis  houfe,  which  was  in  the  citadel,  a  contribution  of 
BvC.  3«7.  half  a  pound  of  corn  and  half  a  pint  of  wine.     A 
prefent  which  appears  trifling  in  the  relation,  yet  the 
Scarcity  which  prevailed,  rendered  it  a  very  ftrong 
proof  of  efteem,  as  each  man  abridging  his  own  iui- 
tenance,  contributed,  in  honour  of  a  particular  pcr- 
fon,  a  portion  fubtrafted  from  the  fupport  of  his  own 
perfon,  and  his  neceffary   fupplics..     Then  thoie, 
who  had  been  on  guard  at  the  place,  whtre  the  ene- 
my climbed  up  unobferved,  were  cited  -,  and  diough 
Quintus  Sulpicius,  military  tribune,  had  declared, 
that  he  would  puniih  every  man  of  them  according 
to  the  rules  of  military  difcipline,  yet  being  deterred 
by  the  unanimous  remonftrances  of  the  foldiers, 
who  threw  all  the  blame  on  one  particular  man  of 
the  guard,  he  fparcd  the  reft.     The  one  who  was 
manifeftly  guilty,    he  with  the  approbation  of  all 
threw  down  from  the  rock.     From  this  dme  forth, 
the  guards  on  both  fides  became  more  vigilant: 
on    the    fide    of  the  Gauls,    becaufe  a    rumour 
fcread  that  meflengcrs   paffed  between  Veil  and 
Rome  i  and  on  that  of  the  Romans,  from  their  re- 
colledion  of  the  danger  to  which  they  had  been  ex- 
pofed  in  t|ie  night. 

XLVIII.  But  beyond  all  the  evils  of  the  war 
and  the  fiege,  famine  diftrtfled  both  armies.  To 
which  was  added  on  the  fide  of  the  Gauls,  a  pefti- 
lential  diforder,  occpafioned  by  their  lying  encamped 
in  low  ground  furrounded  with  hills,  which  befides 
having  JDcen  heated  by  the  burning  of  the  build- 
ings, and  filled  with  exhalations,  when  the,  wind 
rofe  ever  fo  litde,  fcnt  up  not  only  afhcs  but  embers. 
Thefe  inconvcniencies  that  nation,  of  all  others,  is 
die  worfi:  qualified  to  endure,  as  bei^g  accuflomed  to 
cold  and  moifture.    And  they  fuffcrcd  fo  fcvcrely 

from 
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from  the  heat  and  fufFocatibn,  that  they  died  in  ^  o  o  K 
numbers^  diford^rs  fpreading  as  among  a  herd  of.    -J  , ^ 
cattle.    And  now  growing  weary  of  the  trouble  of  y.r.  36s. 
burying  each  feparatdy,  they  gathered  the  bodies  in  ®*  9'  ^^7* 
heaps  promifcuoufly,and  burned  them,  and  this  rct\^ 
dcrcd  the  place  remarkable  by  the  name  of  the  Galr 
lie  piles.     A  truce  was  now  made  with  the  Romans^ 
and  conferences  held  with  pcrmiffion  of  the  comr 
manders.      In  which,  when  the  Gauls  frequently 
made  mention  of  the  famine  to  which  the  others  were 
reduced,  and  thence  inferred  the  neceffity  of  their 
furrendering,  it  is  faid,  that  in  order  to  remove  this 
opinion,  bread  was  thrown  from  the  Capitol  in  fever 
ral  places  into  the  advanced  pofts  of  the  Gauls.   But 
now  the  famine  could  neither  be  diflembled  nor  en- 
dured any  longer.    Wherefore,,  whilft  the  diftator 
was  employed  in  perfon  in  levying  forces  at  Ardea, 
in  fending  his  mailer  of  the  horfe  Lucius  Valerius 
to  bring  up  the  troops  from  Veii,  and  in  making 
fuch  preparations  and  arrangements  as  would  enable 
him  to  attack  the  enemy  on  equal  terms,  the  garri- 
fon  of  the  Capitol,  worn  down  with  the  fatigue  of 
guards  and  watches,   though   they  had  flood  fur 
perior  to  all  human  evils,  yet  famine  being  one 
which  nature  would  not  allow  to  be  overcome,  look* 
ing  out  day  after  day  for  the  appearance  of  fomc 
aijSftance  from  the  didator,  at  laft,  not  only  provi- 
lions,  but  hope  now  failing,  their  arms  in  the  courfe 
of  relieving  the  guards  almoft  weighing  down  their 
feeble  bodies,  infilled  that  either  a  furrendcr  fhould 
be  madci  or  the  enemy  bought  off,  on  fuch  terms 
as  could  be  obtained  :  for  the  Gauls  had  given  plain 
intimations,   that,  for  a  fmall  compenfatiop,  they 
might  be  induced  to  relinquifh  the  fiege.      The  fe- 
natc  then  met,  and  the  military  tribunes  were  com- 
mifiioned  to  conclude  a  capitulation.     The  buiinefs 
was  afterwards  .traiifafted  in  a  conference  between 
Quintus  Sulpicius  a  military  tribune^  and  Brennus 

the 
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^  %^^  ^^^  chieftain  of  the  Gauls,  and  a  thouiai!^  poundi 

n^,^^^  weight  of  gold  *  was  fixed  as  the  ranfbm  of  that. 

y.  R.  J65.  people,  who  were  afterwards  to  be  rulers  of  the 

••  ^-s^y*  world*      To  a  tranfa&ion  fo  very  humiliating  in  it- 

fclf,  infult  was  added.     Falfe  weights  were  brou^ 

by  the  Gauls,  and  on  the  tribune  objcfting  to  them, 

the  infoient  Gaul  threw  in  his  fword  in  addition  to 

the  weights,  and  was  heard  to  utter  an  cxprefiionin- 

tolerable  to  Roman  ears,' "  wo  to  the  vanquifhed." 

XLIX.  But  both  gods  and  men  flood  forth  to  pre- 
vent the  komans  living  under  the  difgrace  of  being 
ranfomed.     For,  very  fortunately,  before  the  abo- 
minable payment  was  completed,    the  whole  quan- 
tity of  gold  being  not  yet  weighed  in  confcquence 
of  the  altercation,  the  dictator  came  up  to  the  fpor, 
ordered  the  gold  to  be  carried  away  from  thence, 
and  Lhe  Gauls  to  clear  the  place.     And  when  they 
made  oppoiitjion,  and  infifted  on  the  agreement,  he 
affirmed  that  fuch  an  agreement  could  have  nq  vali- 
dity, being  made  after  he  had  been  created  didatorj 
without  his  order,  by  a  magiftrate  of  fubordinate  au- 
thority i  and  he  gave  nodce  to  the  Gauls  to  prepare 
for  battle.    His  own  men  he  ordered  to  throw  their 
baggage  in  a  heap,  to  get  ready  their  arms,  and  to 
recover  their  country  with  fteel,  not  with  gold  j  hav- 
iAg  before  their  eyes  the  temples  of  the  gods,  their 
wives  and  children,  the  fite  of  their  native  city, 
disfigured  with  rubbifh  through  the  calamines  of 
war,  ?iid  every  objeft  which  they  were  bound  by  the 
llrongeft  dudes  to  defend,  to  recover,  and  to  re- 
venge.    He  then  drew  up  his  forces  for  batde,  as 
the  nature  of  the  ground  would  allow,  on  the  (ite  of 
the  halfdemoliihed  city/which  was  in  itfelf  naturally 
Ijnevcnj  and  made  every  previous  arrangement  and 
preparation,  which  could  be  fuggefted  by  knowledge 
ip  war^  to  fecure  all  advantages  in  favour  of  his  owp 

♦  45iCOol« 

men. 
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mttn.  The  Gauls>  alarmed  at  this  uncxpcfted  cvcnk>  *  ®  ^  K 
took  up  arms»  and  wirfi  more  rage  than  condoft  ^_^^_^,^ 
ruflied  upon  the  Romans.  Fortune  had  now  chang-  y,r.  %&$. 
cd  fides;  and  both  divine  favour  and  human  wif-^-^'3«7« 
dom  aided  the  Roman  caufe.  At  the  firft  onfet, 
therefore,  the  Gauls  were  put  to  the  rout,  with  no 
greater  difficulty  than  they  had  met,  when  they  gained 
the  viftory  at  the  Allia.  They  were  afterwards  defeat- 
ed, under  the  condu6b  and  aufpices  of  the  fame  Ca« 
miUus,  in  a  more  regular  engagement  at  the  eighth 
ftone  on  the  Gabine  road^  where  they  rallied  after 
their  flight.  Here  the  flaughter  was  immenfc  j  their 
camp  was  taken,  and  not  even  a  fingle  perfon  left  to 
carry  the  news  of  the  defeat.  The  dilator,  having 
thus  recovered  his  country  from  the  enemy,  returned 
to  the  city  in  triumph,  and  among  the  rough  jokes 
which  the  foldiers  throw  otJt  on  fuch  occafions,  re- 
ceived the  appellations  of  a  Romulus,  and  the  father 
of  his  country,  and  a  fccond  founder  of  the  city, 
praifes  not  unmerited.  His  country  thus  faved  by 
arms,  he  evidently  faved  a  fecond  time  in  peace, 
when  he  hindered  the  people  to  rcnaove  to  Veil, 
a  fchcme  preffed  by  the  tribunes  with  greater  ear- 
neflnefs  after  the  burning  of  the  city,  and  which 
the  commons,  of  themfclves,  were  then  more  in- 
dined  to  purfue  ;  and  for  that  reafon  he  did  not  re^ 
fign  the  didtatorlhip  immediately  after  his  triumph, 
being  entreated  by  th^  fcnate  not  to  leave  the  com- 
monwealth in  that  uncertain  ftate. 

L.  The  firft  bufmefs  which  he  laid  before  the 
ienate  was  that  which  rcfpeded  the  immortal  gods ; 
for  he  was  remarkably  attentive  to  all  matters  in 
which  religion  was  concerned.  He  procured  a  dc-- 
?ree  of  fcnate,  that  "  all  the  temples  having  been  in 
'*  poffeflTion  of  the  enemy  fliould  be  reftored,  their 
"  bounds  traced,  and  expiation  made  for  them,  and 
*'  that  the  form  of  expiation  fhoukl  be  fought  in 
**  die  books  by  the  duumvirs.  That  a  league  of 
I  "  holpitality 
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hofpitality  fliould  be  forirujd  by  piibltc  authorirf 
with  the  people  of  Caere,  bccaufe  they  had  af- 
forded a  reception  to  the  facred  utenfils,  and  to 
the  pricfts  of  the  Roman  people  j  and  that  to  the 
kindncfs  of  that  people  it  was  owing,  that  the 
"  worlhip  of  the  immortal  gods  had  not  been  in- 
«^  termitted ;  that  Capitolinc  games  fhoidd  be  ex- 
*'  hibited  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  fupremcly  good  and 
««  great,  for  having,  in  time  of  danger^  proteAed 
*'  his  own  man  Ron,  and  the  citadel  of  the  Roman 
«  people ;  and  that  a  certain  number,  for  the  due 
<*  performance  thereof,  Ihould  be  incorporated  by 
««  the  diftator,  out  of  thofe  who  refidcd  in  the  Ca- 
"  pitol  and  citadel."      Mention  was  alfo   intro- 
duced of  expiating  the  voice  which  had  been  heard 
'"  by  night,  giving  notice  of  the  calamity  before  the 
Gallic  war,    and  which  had  been  neglefted;  and 
'  an  order  was  made  that  a  temple  fhould  be  creded 
to  Aius  Locutius,  in  the  new  ftreet.     The  gold, 
which  had  been  refcucd  from  the  Gauls,  and  alfo 
'.what  had  been,  during  the  hurry  of  the  alarm,  car- 
ried from  the  other  temples  into  the  recefs  of  Jupi- 
ter's temple,  was  ail  together  judged  to  be  facred, 
and  ordered  to  be  depofited  under  the  throne  of  Ju- 
piter, becaufe  people  could  not  recoiled  to  what 
temples  it  ought  to  be  returned.     The  ftate  had, 
'« before  this,  manifefted  a  high  regard  to  religion,  in 
accepting  a  contribution  of  gold  from  the  matrons, 
when  the  public  fund  was  found  infufficient  to  make 
up  the  Turn  ftipulatcd  to  be  paid  to  the  Gauls,  rather 
'  than  meddle  with  the  facred  gold.    To  the  matrons 
public  thanks  were  given,  and  alfo  the  privilege  of 
having  foncral  orations  delivered  in  honour  of  them 
on  their  death,  as  the  men  had.     When  he  had 
finilhed  fuch '  bufinefs  as  refpefted  the  gods,  and 
fuch  as  could  be  determined  by  the  authority  of  the 
lenate,   as  the   tribunes  never  cealed  teafing  the 
commons  in  their  harangues  to  abandon  the  ruins, 
•and  remove  to  Vcii,  a  city  ready  for  their  reception; 

being 
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being  attended  by  the  whole  body  of  the  fcnate, 
mounted  the  tribunal^  and  fpoke  to  this  effeft. 

Y.R.  365. 

LI.  "  RoMAKs,  fo  ftrong  is  my  avcrfion  to  hold-  ^'  ^-  J'^* 
"  ing  contentions  with  the  tribunes  of  the  people^ 
"  that,  while  I  refided  at  Ardea,  I  had  no  other  con- 
**  folation  in  my  melancholy  exile  than  that  I  was  at 
**  a  diftancc  from  fuch  contcfts;  and  alfo,  on  ac- 
**  count  of  thofe  difputes,  I  was  fully  determined 
*'  never  to  return,  even  though  ye  (bould  recall  me 
*^  by  a  decree  of  fenate  and  order  of  the  people. 
**  Nor  was  it  any  change  of  my  fendments,  which 
*'  had  power  to  prevail  on  me  now  to  return,  but 
^  the  fituation  of  your  affairs.  For  the  point  in 
"  queftion  was,  not  whether  I  fhould  refide  in  my 
■*  native  country,  but  whether  that  country  itfeif 
"  fhould  remain  in  its  own  eftabliflied  feat  ?  And 
**  on  the  prefent  occafion  moft  willingly  would  I 
•*  remain  filent,  and  decline  taking  any  part,  did 
"  not  this  ftruggle  alfo  affeft  the  eifential  interefts 
¥^  of  my  country  ;  to  be  wanting  to  which,  as  long 
•**  as  life  remains,  were  bafe  in  others,  in  Camillus 
**  infamous.  For  to  what  purpofe  have  we  at- 
*\  tempted  its  recovery  ?  Why  have  we  refcued  it 
**^  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy  who  bcfieged  it  ? 
"  If,  after  it  has  been  recovered,  we  voluntarily  de- 
'*  fert  it ;  and  if,  notwithftanding  that  the  Capitol 
«^  and  citadel  ftill  continued  to  be  held  and  inhabited 
**  by  the  gods  and  the  natives  of  Rome,  even  when 
"  the  Gauls  were  viftorious,  and  in  poflcflion  of  the 
"  whole  city ;  yet  now  that  the  Romans  are  viftori- 
"  ous,  and  the  city  has  been  recovered ;  that  Ca- 
**  pitol  and  citadel  (hould  be  dcfertcd  along  with 
-**  the  reft,  and  our  profperity  become  the  caufe  of 
*'  greater  defolation  to  this  city,  than  our  adverfitv 
*^  was  ?  In  truth,  if  we  had  no  religious  inftitution^ 
"  which  were  founded  together  with  the  city,  and 
*^  regularly  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
"  another  i  yet  the  divine  power  has  been  (o  mani- 

"  fcftly 
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feftly  Aif^hjed  at  this  time  in  favour  of  the  Ro« 

_       man  af&irs,  that  I  fhould  think  all  difpoQtipn  to 

y-Rrj65.  "  b«  negligent  in  paying  due  honour  to  the  godsef- 
B.c.  3»7.  «  feftually  removed  fix>m  the  minds  of  men.     For, 
.  *^  take  a  review  of  the  traniad;ions  of  thefe  latttr 
**  years,  in  order,  whether  proiperom  or  advcrfc, 
"  and  ye  will  find  that  in  every  inftance  proipcritf 
*^  conftandy  attended  obedience  to  the  gods,  and 
^*  adveriity  the  negleA  of  them.    To  begin  with  the 
•«  war  of  Veil :  for  what  a  number  of  years,   and 
**  with  what  an  immcnfity  of  labour,  was  it  carried 
**  on  ?  Yet  it  could  not  be  brought  to  a  conciu- 
^^  fion,  until,  in  obedience  to  the  admonidon  of  the 
^  gods,  the  water  was  difcharged  from  the  Alban 
*'  lake :  what !  did  this  unparalleled,  train  of  inii^ 
*^  fortunes,  which  ruined  our  city,  commence  until 
•*  the  voice  fcnt  from  heaven,  concerning  the  ap- 
^*  proach  of  the  Gauls,  had  been  treated  with  nc- 
^^  gledt ;  until  the  laws  of  nations  had  been  violated 
*«  by  our  ambafladors  j  and  until  we,  with  the  iame 
*'  difregard  to  the  gods,  palTed  over  that  crimf 
"  which  we  were  bound  to  punifh  ?   VanquiQied, 
*^  therefore,  made  capdves,  and  ranfomed,  we  have 
*«  fuffcred  fuch  punifiiments  at  the  hands  of  gods 
**  and  men,  as  render  us  a  warning  to  the  whole 
"  world.     After  this,    our  misfortunes  again   rc- 
**  minded  us  of  our  duty  to  the  gods.    We  fled  for 
^'  refuge  to  the  gods  into  the  Capitol,  to  the  manfioa 
•*  ofJu|)iter,  fuprcmely  good  and  great.     The  la- 
*«  cred  utenHls,  amidft  the  ruin  of  our  own  pro- 
**  perties,  we  partly  concealed  in  the  earth,  pardy 
♦*  conveyed  out  of  the  enemy's  fight,  to  the  neigh- 
•*  bouring  cities.    Abandoned  by  gods  and  men, 
**  yet  we  did  not  intermit  the  worfhip  of  the  gods. 
**  The  confequence  was,  they  reftored  us,  to  our 
^  country,  to  vidtory,  and  to  our  former  renown  in 
*^  war,  which  we  had  forfeited ;  and,  on  the  heads 
*<  of  the  enemy,  who,  blinded,  by  avarice,  broke 
*Mhc  faith  of  a  treaty  in  rcfpcik  to  the  weight  of 

«  die 
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**  the  gold,    they  turned  difmay,  and  flight, 
**  flaughter. 

Y.R.  365* 

LII.  *'  When  ye  reflcft  on  thefe  ftrong  inftances  J^»^'-  3«7* 
**  of  the  powerful  cfFcfts  produced  on  the  affairs  of 
•'  men  by  their  cither  honouring  or  ncglcfting  the 
**  Deity,  do  ye  not  perceive,  Romans,  what  an  aft  of 
•*  impiety  we  are  about  to  perpetrate ;  even  in  the 
"  very  moment  of  emerging  from  the  wreck  and  ruin 
*•  which  followed  our  former  mifconduft  ?  We  arc 
*'  in  poffttRon  of  a  city  built  under  the  direftion  of 
**  auipices  and  auguries,  in  which  there  is  not  a  fpot 
*^  but  is  full  of  gods  and  religious  rites.  The  days 
**  of  the  anniverfary  facrificcs  are  not  more  pre- 
"  cifcly  ftated,  than  are  the  places  where  they  arc 
"  to  be  performed.  All  thefe  gods,  both  public 
^*  and  private,  do  ye  intend,  Romans,  to  forfakc  ? 
"  What  (imilitude  does  your  conduft  bejtr  to  that, 
•'  t^hich  lately,  during  the  fiege,  was  beheld,  with 
**  no  lefs  admiration,  by  the  enemy,  than  by  your- 
••  felves,  in  that  excellent  youth  Caius  Fabius,  when 
♦^  he  went  down  from  the  citadel  through  the  midft 
"  of  Gallic  weapons,  and  performed  on  the  Quiri- 
**  nal  hiH  the  anniverfary  rites  pertaining  to  the  Fa- 
^*  bian  family  ?  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  religious 
**  performances  of  particular  families  (hould  not  be 
<*  intermitted,  diough  war  obftruft,  but  that  the 
^*  public  rites  and  the  Roman  gods  fhould  be  for- 
**  faken  even  in  time  of  peace  -,  and  that  the  pontiffs 
"  and  flamens  Ihould  be  more  negligent  of  the  public 
"  rites  of  religion,  than  a  private  perfon  was  of  his 
"  family  rites  ?  Some  perhaps  may  fay,  we  will 
•'  perform  thefe  at  Veii,  or  will  fend  our  priefts 
«*  hither  from  thence  to  perform  them  :  neither  of 
**  thefe  can  be  done  without  an  infringement  of  the 
"  eftablilhed  forms.  Even  in  the  cafe  of  the  feaft  of 
«  Jupiter,  not  to  enumerate  all  the  feveral  gods, 
'f  and  all  the  different  kinds  of  facrcd  rites,  can 
'<  the  ceremonies  of  the  Le<5Hfternium  be  performed 
vox,.  I.  MM  "  ijQ 
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B  o  o  K  «'  in  any  other  place  than  the  Capitol.  What  fhall 
,^^'_  ,  «  I  fay  of  the  eternal  fire  of  Vcfta ;  and  of  the 
y.R.  365,  *'  ftatue,  thafr  pledge  of  empire,  which  iakeptundcF 
B.C.J87.  "  the  fafcguard  of  her  temple?  What,  O  Mart 
*^  Gradivus,  and  thou,  father  Quirinus,  of  thy  An- 
'*  cilia  *  ?  Is  it  right  that  thofc  facrcd  things,  coeval 
'*  with  the  city,  nay  fomc  of  them  more  ancient 
**  than  the  origin  of  the  city  itfelf,  fbould  all'  be 
'*  abandoned  to  profanation  ?  Now,  obfervc  the 
**  difference  between  us  and  our  anceftors.  They 
'^  handed  down  to  us  certain  facrcd  rites  to  be  pcr- 
**  formed  on  the  Alban,  and  on  the  Lavinian  mounts. 
*«  Was  it  then  deemed  offenfivc  to  the  gods,  that 
*'  facrcd  rites  (hould  be  brought  to  us  to  Rome, 
*'  from  cities  of  our  enemies;  and  f^jall  we,  with- 
^*  out  impiety,  remove  them  from  hence  to  an 
"  enemy's  city,  to  Veii  ?  RecoUeft,  I  bcfccch  you, 
*'  how  often  facred  rites  arc  performed  anew,  bccaufc 
*'  fomc  particular  ceremony  of  our  country  has  been 
"  omitted  through  negligence  or  accident*  In  a 
**  late  inftance,  what  other  matter,  after  the  prodigy 
**  of  the  Alban  lake,  proved  ^  remedy  for  the  dif- 
"  trefles  brought  on  the  commonwealth  by  the 
"  war  of  Veii,  but  the  repetition  of  the  facrcd  rites, 
"  and  the  renewal  of  the  aufpices  ?  But  bcfides,  a^ 
**  if  zealoufly  attached  to  our  old  religious  inftitu- 
«'  tions,  we  have  both  tranfported  foreign  deities 
*'  to  Rome,  and  have  inftituted  new  ones.  It  was 
<*  but  the  other  day  that  imperial  Juno  was  removed 
"  hither  from  Veii ;  and  with  what  a  crowded  at- 
**  tendance  was  the  day  of  her  dedication  on  the 
**  Aventinc  celebrated  ?  And  how  was  it  diftin- 
«f  guifhedby  the  extraordinary  zeal  of  the  matrons? 

*  Ancile,  a  Ihield,  Aippofcd  to  be  of  the  god  Mart,  faid  to  bavQ 
faUen  from  heaven  in  the  reign  of  Ntima.  It  was  rvpoiited  in  the 
fan^uary,  and  Jcet't  with  gieat  cure  by  the  priedt  of  Mara,  ca)lrd 
Salii.  Being  confuiercd  as  a  fymhol  of  the  perpetual  duration  of  the 
empire,  10  prevent  its  being  ttoien,  elcveo  oiheu  wcie  made,  exacUy 
reiembling  it,  and  laid  up  with  it. 
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*^  Wc  have  paffcd  an  order  for  the  erefting  of  a  ^  ^^  ^ 

^^  temple  to  Aius  Locutiils,  in  the  new  ftreet,  out  ■  ^  _  ^/' 

*'  of  regard  to  the  heavenly  voice  which  was  heard  Y.R.  365. 

*'  there.     To  our  other  folemnities  we  have  added  ^*  ^'  5*7» 

**  Capitoline  games,  and  have,  by  dircdlion  of  the 

*'  fenate,  founded  a  new  college  for  the  performance     * 

*'  thereofl    Where  was  there  occafion  for  any  of 

"  thefeinftituttons,  if  we  were  to  abandon  the  city 

*'  at  the  fame  time  with  the  Gauls ;  if  it  was  againft 

"  our  will  that  we  refidcd  in  the  Capitol,  for  (b 

"  many  months  as  the  fiege  continued ;  if  it  was 

**  through  a  motive  of  fear  that  we  fufFcrcd  our- 

"  fclves  to  be  held  confined  there  by  the  enemy  ? 

*'  Hitherto  wc  have  fpokcn  of  the  facred  rites  and 

*'  the  temples,    what  are  we  now  to  fay  of  the 

*'  priefts  ?   Does  it  not  occur  to  you,  what  a  de- 

"  grec  of  impiety  is  to  be  committed  with  refpeft 

**  to  them  ?   For  the  veftals  have  but  that  one  re- 

'^  fidence,  from  which  nothing  ever  difturbcd  them, 

*^  except  the  capture  of  the  city.    And  it  is  deemed 

"  impious  if  the  Flamen  t)ialis  remain  one  night 

**  out  of  the  city.     Do  ye  intend  to  make  thefc 

."  Veientian  priefts  inftead  of   Roman?  And,  O 

*'  Vefta,  Ihall  thy  veftals  forfake  thee  ?   And  Ihall 

"  the  Flamen,  by  foreign  refidence,   draw  every 

**•  night  on  himfelf,  and  the  commonwealth,  fo  great 

"  a  load  of  guilt  ?^    What  ftjall  we  fay  of  other 

"  kinds  of  bufinefs  which  we  tranfaft  under  aufpices, 

'*  and  almoft  all  within  the  Pomocrium  ?   To  what 

"  oblivion,  or  to  what  ncgleft,  are  we  to  confign 

*^  them  ?     The  aflemblies   of  the  Curias,    which 

*^  have  the  regulation  of  military  aifairs  j  the  aflcm- 

"  blies  of  the  centuries,  in  which  ye  eleft  confuls 

*-^  and  military  tribunes ;    where  can  they  be  held 

*^  under  aufpices,  except  in  the  accuftomed  place  ? 

"  Shall  we  transfer  thcfe  to  Veil  ?     Or  fhall  the 

"  people,  in  order  to  hojd  their  affemblies,  crowd 

"'together  here,  with  fo  great  inconvenience,  into 

**  4  city  dcfcrtcd  by  gods  and  men  ? 

w  M  2  LIU.  "  But 


Y.K.  3«5. 
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LIII.  "  But  the  cafe  itfclf  compck  us  to  kwc  1 
city  defalated  by  fire  and  ruin,  and  remove  to 
Veil,  where  every  thing  is  endre,  and  not  to 
diftrcfs  the  needy  commons  by  building  here. 
Now,  I  think,  Romans,  is  muft  be  evident  to 
yourfclvcs,  though  I  (hould  not  fay  a  word  on 
the  fubjcift,  that  this  is  but  a  pretext  held  out  to 
ferve  a  purpofe,  and  not  the  real  motive*  For  yc 
remember,  that  this  fchcmc  of  our  remo^ng  to 
Veil  was  agitated  before  the  coming  of  che  Gauk, 
when  the  buildings,  both  public  and  private, 
were  unhurt,  and  the  city  ftood  in  fafcty.  Now 
obfcrve,  tribunes,  the  difference  between  my 
way  of  thinking  and  yours.  Ye  are  of  ojrinton, 
that,  even  though  k  were  not  advifeable  to  be 
done  at  that  time,  yet  it  is  plainly  expedient  now. 
On  the  contrary,  and  be  not  furprifed  at  what  I 
fay,  until  ye  hear  my  reafons,  even  allowing  that 
it  had  been  advifeable  to  have  removed  at  that 
time,  when  the  whole  city  was  in  a  ftatc  of 
fafcty,  I  would  not  vote  for  leaving  thefc  nrins 
now.  Becaufe  at  that  time  the  caufe  of  our  re- 
moving into  a  captured  city  would  -have 'been  a 
vidory  obtained,  a  cau(e  glorious  to  us  and  our 
pofterity  i  fuch  a  removd,  now,  would  ^  be 
wretched  and  diflionourable  to  us^  ^orious  To 
the  Gauls.  For  we  (hall  appear  not  to  have  left 
our  country  in  confequcnce  of  viftory,  but  to 
have  loft  it  by  being  vanquilhed ;  and,  by  the 
flight  at  the  Allia>  by  the  capture  of  the  city, 
by  the  blockade  of  the  Capitol,  to  have  been  laid 
under  the  neccflity  of  forfaking  our  dwellings^ 
and  betaking  ourfelves  to  exile  and  flight,  from  a 
place  which  we  were  not  able  to  defend.  And 
have  the  Gauls  been  able  to  demoltih  Rome,  and 
ihall  the  Romans  be  deemed  unable  to  reftore  it  i 
What  remains^  then,  but  that  ye  sditow  thefn  to 
come  with  new  force^^  for  it  is  certain  they  h^c 
^numbers  fcarcely  credible^  and  make  .it  their 
6-  *<  choice 


fc 
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choice  to  dwell  in  this  city,  captured  by  them,  *  o  *  I^ 
and  forfaken  by  you  ?  What  would  you  think,  ifi  .  '  ^ 
not  the  Gauls,  but  your  oW  enemies  the  iEquans  y.r.  ^j, 
or  Vdfcians,  (hould  form  the  defign  of  removing  ^'  C-  !•'• 
**  to  Rome  ?  Would  ye  be  willing  that  they  Ihould 
^*  become  the  Romans,  and  yc  the  Veientians  ?  Or 
•*  would  ye  choofc  that  this  (hould  be  a  defert  in 
**  your  pc^ffion,  rather  than  a  city  in  that  of  the 
"  enemy?  Anything  niore  impious  I  really  can- 
'*  not  conceive.  Is  it  outof  averfion  to  the  trouble 
•*  of  rebuilding,  that  ye  are  ready  to  incur  fuch  guilt 
•*  and  fuch  difgrace  ?  Suppofing  that  there  could 
•*  not,  in  the  whole  city,  be  eredcd  a  betc^  or 
'*  more  ample  ftru6hjre  than  that  cottage  of  our 
•'  founder,  were  it  not  more  dcfirable  to  dwell  in 
'^  cottages^  after  the  manner  of  (hepherds  and  ruf- 
^'  tics,  in  the  midft  of  your  facred  places  and  tii- 
•*  telar  deities,  than  to  have  the  commonwealth  go 
'^  into  exile  ?  Our  forefathers,  a  colleftion  of 
**  ftrangers  and  (hepherds,  when  there  was  nothing 
*'  in  thc(e  places  but  woods  and  marflies,  built  a 
*'  new  city  in  a  very  (hort  time.  Do  we,  though 
*^  wc  have  the  Capitol  and  citadel  fafe,  and  die 
*'  temples  of  the  gods  (landing,  think  it  too  trouble- 
♦'*  fome  to  rebuild  one  that  has  been  burned  ?  And 
^^  what  each  particular  man  would  have  done,  if  his 
"  •*  hou(e  had  been  deftroyed  by  fire,  do  the  whole 
'*  body  of  us  refufc  to  do  the  fame>  in  the  cafe  of  a 
**  general  conflagration  ? 

LI V.  «*  Let  me  afk  you,  if,  through  fome  ill  de- 
**  (ign  or  accident,  a  fire  (hould  break  out  at  Veil,  - 
**  and  the  flames  being  fpread  by  the  wind,  as  might 
.**  be  the  cafe,  (hould  confume  a  great  part  of  the 
^  city :  muft  we  fcek  Fidense,  or  Gabii,  or  fome 
*•*  other  city,  for  us  to  remove  to  ?  Has  our  native 
^*  foil  fo  (light  a  hold  of  our  aiFeftions ;  and  this 
^'  earth,   which  wc  callow  mothcft J  Ot  docs* our 
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love  for  our  country  extend  no  farther  thair.difi 
_  _  furface,  and  tjie  timber  of  the  houfes  ?  I  affurc 
V^RTal^  "  yoy>  for  I  will  confefs  it  to  you,  that  during  the 
i.e.  iS/.  c<  tijnc  0f  jny  abfcncc,  which  I  am  left  willing  to 
<<  rccollcft,  as  the  cffeft  of  ill  treatment  from  youi 
•«  than  of  my  own  hard  fortune,  as  often  as  my 
'««  country  came  into  my  mind,  every  one  of  thcfc 
•*  circumftances  occurred  to  me  -,  the  hills,  and  the 
**  plains,  the  Tiber,  the  face  of  the  country  to 
•<  which  my  eyes  had  been  accuftomed,  and  this 
*'  Iky,  under  which  I  had  been  bom  and  educated; 
*'  and  it  is  my  wi(h,  Romans,  that  thefe  may  no^ 
*'  ei^age  you,  by  the  ties  of  afFeftion,  to  remain 
'^  in  your  own  eftabliftied  fettlements,  rather  than 
•*  hereafter  prove  the  caufe  of  your  pining  away  in 
•*  anxious  regret,  after  ye  Ihall  have  left  them. 
*«  Not  without  good  reafon  did  gods  and  men  fclcft 
<*  this  fpot  for  the  building  of  the  city,  where  arc 
«*  moft  healthful  hills,  a  commodious  river,  whofc 
<*  ftream  brings  down  the  produce  of  the  interior 
*«  countries,  and  opens  a  paflage  for  foreign  com- 
**  mcrce  ;  the  fea,  fo  near  as  to  anfwer  every  pur* 
*«  pofe  of  convenience,  yet  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  not 
<«  to  cxpofe  it  to  danger  from  the  fleets  of  foreign- 
**  ers  i  and  in  the  centre  of  the  regions  of  Italy,  a 
/«  fituadon  fmgularly  adapted  by  its  nature  to  pro- 
«*  mote  the  increafc  of  a  city.  Of  this  the  very 
**  fize  of  fo  new  a  cit)^  is  a  dcmonftrarion.  Ro- 
*^  mans,  this  prefent  year  is  the  three  hundred  and 
•*  fixty-fifth  of  the  city ;  during  fo  long  a  time 
*^  have  ye  been  engaged  in  war,  in  the  midft  of  na- 
5'  tions  of  the  oldefl  llanding :  yet,  not  to  mention 
^^  fingle  cides,  neithejr  the  ^quans  in  conjun&ion 
"  with  the  Volfciahs,  who  poflefs  fo  many  and  fo 
**  ftrong  towns,  nor  the  whole  body  of  Etruria, 
**  pofleiTcc}  of  fuch  cxtenGve  power  by  land  and  fed, 
"  and  occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  Italy,  from 
^'  one  fe^  to  the  odier,  have  fhewn  thcmfclves  equal 
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9^  to  you  in  war.  And  this  being  the  cafe.  In  the  ^P^^ 
^*  name  of  folly,  where  can  be  the  wifHom  in  people  .  '  _*^  j. 
*^  who  have  experienced  fiich  a  lot,  making  trial  of  Y.R/365^ 
**  a  change,  when,  though  your  valour  might  ac-  B,  C.^s?. 
'^  company  you  in  your  removal  to  another  place, 
^*  the  fortune  of  this  fpot  certainly  could  not  be 
**  transferred?  Here  is  the  Capitol,  where  ^ 
**  human  head  being  formerly  found,  it  was  fore- 
'*  told  that  in  that  fpot  fliould  be  the  capital  of  the 
^'  world,  and  the  feat  of  fovereign  empire.  Here, 
*'  when  the  Capitol  was  to  be  cleared  by  the  rites 
^'  of  augury,  Juventas  knd  Terminus,  to  the  ex^d- 
*^  ing  great  joy  of  our  fathers,  fuffered  not  tmrn*  *"*  ' 
«^  felves  to  be  moved.  Here  is  the  fire  of  Vefta, 
^*  here  the  Ancilia,  fent  down  from  heaven,  here 
<*  all  the  gods,  and  they  propitious  to  your  ftay." 
Camillus  is  faid  to  have  afFedlcd  them  much,  both 
by  other  parts  of  his  difcourfe,  and  particularly  by 
that  which  related  to  religious  matters.  But  the 
affair  remained  in  fufpenfe,  until  an  accidental  ex- 
preffion,  feafonably  uttered,  determined  it.  For  in 
a  fhort  time  after  this,  the  fenate  fitting  on  this  bu-- 
nefs  in  the  Curia  Hpftilia,  it  happened  that  fome 
cohorts,  returning  from  relieving  the  guards,  palled 
through  the  Forum  in  their  march,  when  a  centurion 
in  the  Comitium  called  out,  "  Standard-bearer,  fix 
**  your  fl:andard.  It  is  befl:  for  us  to  ftay  here.'*  On 
hearing  which  exprefllon,  the  fenate  coming  forth 
from  the  Curia,  called  out  with  one  voice,  that 
*^  they  embraced  the  omen  j"  and  the  furrounding 
crowd  of  commons  joined  their  approbation.  The 
propofed  law  being  then  rejefted,  they  fet  about  re- 
building the  city  m  all  parts  at  once.  Tiles  were 
fupplied  at  the  public  expence,  and  liberty  granted 
to  hew  ftones  and  fell  timber,  wherever  each  pcrfon 
chofc,  fccurity  being  taken  for  their  completing 
thq  buildings  within  the  year.  Their  hafte  took 
away  all  attention  to  the  regulation  of  the  courfe  of 
the  ftreets :  for  fetting  afidc  all  regard  to  diftin(ftion 
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B  ()  o  K  of  property,  they  built  on  any  fpot  which  they  found 

^  ^\    >  yacanc*    And  that  is  the  rcafon  that  the  old  fcwcrs, 

Y.R.  365.  which  at  firft  were  condu&ed   under  the  public 

B.-C.  3«7-  ftrects,   now,  in  many  places,  pafe  under  private 

houfes,  and  that  the  form  of  the  city  appears  as  if 

force,  and  not  ordcr^  haddire&ed  the  diftrtbution  of 

the  Iocs. 
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